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CHAPTER XVI.. 


TIrE CONDUCT OF THE ROMAN GOVERNl\IENT TOWARDS THE 
CHRISTIANS, FROM THE REIGN OF NERO TO THAT OF CON- 
ST ANTINE. 


IF we seriously consider the purity of the Christian reli- 
gion, the sanctity of its moral precepts, and' the innocent as 
wen ns austere lives of the greater number of those who 
during the first ages enlbraced the faith of the gospel, we 
should naturally suppose, that so benevolent a doctrine would 
have been received with due reverence, even by the unbeliev- 


. The sixtecnth chapter I cannot help considering as a yery ingenious 
and specious, but very disgraceful extenuation of the cruclties perpetrated 
Ly the Roman magistratcs against the Christians. It is written in the 
most contemptibly factious spirit of prejudice against the suffercrs; it is 
unworthy of a philosopher and of a man of humanity. Let the narrath.e 
of Cyprian's death be examincd. He had to relate the murder of an inno.. 
cent man of advanced age, and in a station deenU'd venerable by a consid.. 
erable body of the provincials of Africa, put to death because he rcfused 
to sacrifice to Jupiter. Instead of pointing the indignation of postcrity 
against such an atrocious art of tyranny, he dwells, with visible art, on 
the small circumstances of decorum and politeness which attended this 
murder, and which he relates with as much parade as if thcy ,"ere the 
most important particulars of the event. 
Dr. Robertson has been the subject of much blame for his real or sup- 
posed lenity towards the Spanish murùerers and tyrants in America. That 
VOL, IT. I 
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ing world; that the learned and the polite, however they nJdY 
deride the miracles, would have esteemed the virtues, of the 
new sect; and that the magistrates, instead of persecuting, 
would have protected un order of men who yielded the most 
passive obedience to the laws, though they declined the active 
cares of war and government. If, on the other hand, we 
recollect the universal toleration of Polytheism, as it was 
invariably maintained by the Ütith of the people, the incre. 
dulity of philosophers, nnd the policy of the Roman senate 
and elnperors, we are at a loss to discover what new offencp 
the Christians had committed, what new provDcation could 
exasperate the mild indifference of antiquity, and what new 
motives could urge the Roman princes, who beheld without 
concern a thousand forms of religion subsisting in peace 
under their gentle sway, to inflict a severe punishment on any 
part of their subjects, who harl chosen for themselves a sin. 
gular but an inoflensive mode of faith and worship. 
The religious policy of the ancient world seeIns to have 
nssumed a more stern and intolerant character, to oppose the 
progress of Christianity. About fourscore years after the 
death of Christ, his innocent disciples were punished with 
death by the sentence of a proconsul of the 1110st amiable and 
philosophic character, and according to the laws of an em- 
peror distinguished by the wisdom and justice of his general 
administration. '-rhe apologies which were repeatedly aù- 
dressed to the successors of Trajan are fined with the most 
pathetic complaints, that the Christians, who obeyed the dic- 
tates, and solicited the liberty, of conscience, were alone, 
among all the subjects of the Roman empire, excluded fronl 
the common benefits of their auspicious government. The 
deaths of a few eminent martyrs have been recorded with 
care; and from the time that éhrist
anity was invested with 
the supreme power, the governors of the church have been no 
less diligently employed in displaying the cruelty, than in im. 
itating the conduct, of theil. Pagan adversaries. 1'0 separate 
(if it be possible) a few authentic as well as interesting facts 
from an undigested mass of fiction and error, and to relate, in 
a clear and rational manner, the causes, the extent, the dura. 
tion, and the ll10st important circumstances of the persecutions 


the sixteenth chapter of Mr. G. did not excite the same or greater disap- 
probation, is a proof of the unphilosophical and indeed fanatical animos- 
ity against Christianity, which was so prevalent during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. -lJIackitttosh: see Life, i. p. 244, 24ð. 
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to which the first Christians were exposed, is the design of the 
present chapter. * 
The sectaries of å persecuted religion, depressed by fear, 
animated with resentment, and perhaps heated by enthusiasm, 
are seldom in a proper temper of m 1 nd calmly to investigate, 
or candidly to appreciate. the motives of their euemies, which 
often escape the impartial and discerning view even of those 
who are placed at a secure distance from the flames of per- 
secution. A rcason has been assigned for the conduct of the 
emperors towards the primitive Christians, which may appear 
the rnore specious and probable as it is drawn from the ac- 
knowledged genius of Polytheism. It has already been ob- 
served, that the religious concord of the world was principally 
supported by the implicit assent and reverence which the 
nations of antiquity expressed for their respective traditions 
and ceremonies. It might therefore be expected, that they 
would unite with indignation against any sect or people which 
should separate itself from the communion of mankind, and 
claiming the exclusive possession of divine knowledge, should 
disdain every form of worship, except its own, as impious and 
idolatrous. The rights of toleration were held by mutual 
inòulgence: they were justly forfeited by a refusal of the 
acclistomed tribute. As the payment of this tribute was in- 
flexibly refused by the Jews, and by them alone, the consider- 
ation of the treatnlcnt which they experienced from the Ro- 
man Inagistrates, will serve to explain how far these specula- 
tions are justified by facts, and will lead us to discover the 
true causes of the persecution of Christianity. 
\Vithout repeating what has been already mentioned of the 
reverence of the Roman princes and governors for the temple 
of Jerusalem, we shall only observe, that the destruction of 
the temple and city was accompanied and followed by every 


. The history of the first age of Christianity is only found in the Acts 
of the Apostles, and in order to speak of the first pcrsecutions (>xperienced 
by the Christians, that book should naturally hayc been consulted; those 
persecutions, then limited to iudi\-iduals and to a narrow sphere, inter- 
ested only the persecuted, and have h
en related hy them alone. Gibbon, 
makinR the 1)ersccutio1l8 ascend no higher than Nero, has cntirely omitted 
th08e which preceded this epoch, anò. of which St. Luke has preseryed 
the memory. The only way to justiî)' this omission was, to attack the 
n.uthenticity of the Acts of the Apostles; for, if authentic, they must 
lle
essarity be consulted and quoted. Now, antiquity has left very fcw 
works of which the authenticity is so well established as that of the Acts 
of the Apostles. (See Lardner's Credo of Gospel lIist. part ii.) It is, 
therefore, without sufficient reason, that Gihbon has maintained silencE: 
concerning the narrative of St. J.nkE', rmd this omission is not without 
in 
)ottance. - G. 
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circumSfance that could exasperate the minds of the conquer- 
ors, anù authorize religious persecution q,v the most specious 
arguments of political justice and the public safety. FrOll1 
the reign of Nero to that of Antoninus Pius, the Jews discov- 
ered a fierce impatience of the domil1ion of ROl1lC, ,vhich 
repeatedly broke out in the most furious massacres and insur- 
rections. IIumanity is shocked at the recital of the horrid 
cruelties which they conlmitted in the cities of Egypt, of 
Cyprus, and of Cyrene, where they dwelt in treacherous 
friendship with the unsuspecting natives; 1 and we are tempted 
to applaud the severe retaliation which was exercised by the 
arms of the legions against a race of fan::ltics, whose dire and 
credulous superstition seemed to render them the implacable 
enemies not only of the Roman government, but of human 
kincl. 2 The enthusiasm of the Jews was supported by the 
opinion, that it was unlawful for them to pay taxes to an idol- 
atrous master; and by the flattering promise which they de- 
rived from their ancient oracles, that a conquering 
lessiah 
would soon arise, destined to break their fetters, and to invest 
the favorites of heaven with the empire of the earth. It was 
by announcing himself as their long-expected deliverer, and 
by calling on all the descendants of Abraham to assert the 
hope of Israel, that the famous Barchochcbas collected a 
formidable army, with which he resisted during two years the 
power of the enlperor Hadrian. 3 
Notwithstanding these repeated provocations, tlw resent- 
ment of the Roman princes expired after the victory; nor 


1 In Cyrene, they massacred 220,000 Greeks; in Cyprus, 240,000 ; 
in Egypt, a very great multitude. :l\Iany of these unhappy victims 
were sawn asunder, according to a precedent to ,vhich David had 
given the sanction of his example. The victorious Jews devoured 
the flesh, licked up the blood, and twisted the entrails like a girdle 
round their bodies. See DioH Cassius, 1. lxviii. p. 11.15.- 
2 "Tithout repeating the well-known narratives of Josephus, we 
may learn f1'om Dion, (1. lxix. p. 1162,) that in Haddan's war 580,000 
Jews were cut off by the sword, besides an infinite number which 
pcrif'hed by famine, by discasp, and by fire. 
3 For the sect of the Zealots, see Basnaf;e, Histoire ùes Juifs, 1. i. 
c. 17 ; for .the characters of the l\Iessiah, according to the Uabbis, 
1. v. c. 11, 12, 13 ; for the actions of Barchochebas, I. vii. c. 12. (lUst 
of Jews, iii. 115, &r.) - :M. 


. Same commentators, amon
 thcm Rcimar, in his nDtes on Dion Cas- 
sius, think that tbe hatred of the Romans flgainst the Jews has led th(l 
historian to exaggerate the cruelties committed by the latter. Dion CasSo 
lxviii. p. 1 J.t6. - u. 
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were their apprehensions continued beyond the periðd of war 
and danger. By the general indulgence of polytheism, and 
by the mild temper of Antoninus Pius, the Jews were restored 
to their ancient privileges, and once more obtained the pe1'mis- 
sion of circumcising their children, with the easy restraint, 
that they should never confer on any foreign proselyte that 
distinguishing mark of 
he IIebrew race. 4 The numerous 
remains of that people, though they were still excluded fron1 
the precincts of Jerusalem, were pen11itted to form and to 
Inaintain considerable establishments both in Italy and in the 
provinces, to acquire the freedom of Rome, to enjoy munici- 
pal honors, and to obtain at the same time an exemption fr0111 
the burdens0111é and expensive offices of sÇ>ciety. The mod- 
eration or the contempt of the Romans gave a legal sanction 
to the form of ecclesiastical police which was instituted by the 
vanquished sect. The patriarch, who had fixed his residence 
at T'iberias, was empowered to appoint his su.bordinate minis- 
ters and apostles, to exercise a domestic jurisdiction, and to 
receive from his dispersed brethren an annual contribution.5 
New synagogues were frequently erected in the principal 
cities of the empire; and the sabbaths, the fhsts, and the fes- 
tivals, which were either commanded by the :l\Iosaic law, or 
enjoined by the traditions of the Rabbis, were celebrated in 
the mast solemn and public manner.6 Such gentle treatment 
insensibly assuaged the stern temper of the Jews. Awakened 
fron1 their dream of prophecy and conquest, they assumed 
the behavior of peaceable and indu
trious subjects. Their 
irreconcilable hatred of mankind, instead of flamin<r out in 
acts of blood and violence, evaporated in less danger
us grat- 
ifications. They embraced every opportunity of overreaching 
the idolaters in trade; and they pronounced secret and ambig- 
uous imprecations against the haughty kingdom of Edorn. 7 


4 It is to l\lodestinus, a Roman lawyer (1. yi. re
ular.) that we are 
indebted for a distinct knowled.
e of the Edict of Antoninus. See 
Casa.ubon ad lIist. August. p. 27. 
:; See ßasnage, lIistoire des J uifs, 1. iii. c. 2, 3. The office of 
ratriarch was suppres::;ed by Theodosius the youngcr. 
6 'Ve need only mention the l)urim, or deliverance of the Jews 
from the rage of Haman, which, till the r{'ign of Theodosius, was 
celebrated with insolent triumph and riotous intemperance. Bas- 
na
c, lIist. des J uifs, 1. vi. c. 17, 1. viii. c. 6. 
7 According to the false Josephus, Tscpho. the grandson of Esan, 
conducted into Italy the army of Eneas, king of CarthaGe. Another 
'1C'lonyof Idumæans, flying from the sword of David, took refuge in 
1* 
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Since- the Jews, who rejected with abhorrence the deities 
adored by their soverp.ign and by their fellow-suq,jects, enjoyed, 
however, the free exercise of their unsocial. religion, there 
must have existed some other cause, which exposed the dis- 
ciples of Christ to those se\"erities froll1 which the posterity of 
.Abraham was exempt. The difference between them is sin1- 
pIe and ohvíous; but, according to 
he sentiments of antiquity, 
it was of the highest importance. The Jews were a nation; 
the Christians wpre a sect: and if it was natural for every 
comnllmity to respect the sacred institutions of their neighbors, 
it was incUlllbent all then1 to persevere in those of their ances- 
tors. The voice of oracles, the precepts of philosophers, and 
the authority of the laws, nnanilllously enforced this national 
obligation. By their lofty claim of superior sanctity the Jews 
D1ight provoke the Polytheists to consider them as an odious 
and impure race. Dy disd3ining the intercourse of other 
nations, they might deserve their contelnpt. The laws of 
:l\1oses might be for the most part frivolous or absurd; yet, 
since they had been received during many ages by a large 
society, his followers were justified by the eXalllple of Inau- 
kinrl; and it was universally acknowledged, that they had a 
right to practise what it would have been crinlinal in them to 
neglect. But this principle, which protected the Jewish syna- 
gogue, aíTorded not any favor or f;ecurity to the primitive 
church. By eillbracing the faith of the gospel, the Christians 
incurred the supposed guilt of an unnatural and unpardonable 
oficnce. They di
sol ved the sacred ties of custon1 and edu- 
cation, violated the religious institutions of their country 
 and 
presumptuously dcspised whatever their fathers harl belie\.cd 
as true, or had reverenced as sacred. Nor was this apostasy 
(if we 111ay Llse the expression) merely of a partial or local 


the dominions of ROlllUlu<;. For thcse, or for other reasons of equal 
weight, the name of Edom was applied hy the Jews to the Roman 
empire. * 
. The false Jo
ephus is a romancer of ycry modern date, though some 
of these legends are probably more ancient. It may ùe worth ('onsid('ring 
wh('thcr many of the stories in the Talmud are not history in a figmati ve 
disguise, arlopted from prudence. The Jews mig-ht dare to say many 
things of Rome, under the significant appellation of E(wm, whi('h they 
fearcd to utter publicly. Later and more ignorant ages took literally, and 
perhaps embellished, ,vhat was intelligible among the generation to which 
it was addressed. llist. of Jews, iii. 131. 
The false Jos('phus has the inauguration of the emperor, with the seven 
electors and apparcntly the pope assisting at the coronation! Pref. page 
xxyi. -:M. 
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kmd; since the pious deserter who withdrew himself froIY\ the 
temples of Egypt or Syria, would equally disdain to see1\. an 
asylum in those of Athens or Carthage. Every Christian 
rejected with contempt the superstitions of his fmnily, his city, 
and his provinee. The whole body of Christians unanimousl, 
refused to hold any communion with the gods of Rorne, of the 
empire, and of mankind. It \\ as in vain that the oppressed 
believer llsserted the inalienablC" rights of conscience and pri
 
"ate judgment. Though his situation might excite the pity J 
his at.guments could never reach the understanding, either of 
the philosophic or of the believing part of the Pagan world" 
To their apprehensions, it was no less a olatter of surprise, 
that any individuals should entertain scruples against comply- 
ing with the established rnode of worship, than if they had 
conceived a sudden abhorrence to the 111anners, the dress, 01 
the language of their native country.s 
 
The surprise of the Pagans was soon succeeded by resent- 
ment; and the most pious of 111en were exposed to the unju
.. 
but dangerous illlputation of impicty. l\Ialice and prejudic
 
concurred in rep,'escnting the Christ.ians as a society of athe- 
ists, who, by the most daring attack on the religious constitu.. 
tion of the empire, had merited the severest animad,'ersion of 
the civil n1:lgistratc. They had separated themselves (they 
gloried in the confession) fron1 every mode of superstitiof& 
which was received in any part of the globe by the \'ariou
 
temper of polytheism: but it was not altogether so eviden
 
what deity, or what form of worship, they bad substituted to 
the gods and temples of antiquity. The pure and sllulime 
idea which they entertained of the Supreme Being escaped tht 
gross conception of the Pagan multitude, who were at a 10&. 
to discover a spiritual anò solitary God, that was neither rep 
resented under any corporeal figure or visible sYlnbol, nor wa
 
adored with the accustomed pomp of libations and festivals, of 


S From the argu.mcnts of Celsus, 8.:) they are r('pre
ented Rn(( 
refuted by Origen, (1. Y. p. 2-17-2.59,) we may clearlv discoyer tho 
distinction that was made between the Jewish peopl.e and the ChristiaL 
sect. See, ill the Dialogue of )!in ucius Felix, (c. Ó, 6,) a fair and not 
inelegant description of the popular sentimcnts., with regard to th.. 
desertion of the esta.blished wor8hip. 


· In aU this there is doubtlesR much truth; yct does not the more im 
portant difference lie on the surface? The ChrÍstians made many con\"erts 
the Jews but few. Had t.he J e\t'Îsh been equallJ a proselytizing religion 
would it not have encountered as violent persecution? -l\I. 
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altars and sncrifice5. 9 The 
ages of Greece and Rome, who 
had elevated their minds to the contpmplation of the existence 
and attributes of the FÜ.st Cause, were induced by reason or 
by vanity to reserre for themselves and their chosen disciples 
the privilege of this philosophical devotion.1 o They were far 
froro admitting the prejudices of n1ankind as the standard of 
truth, but they considered then1 as flowing from the origina1 
diSpt"\i:!ition of hUll1an nature; and they supposed that any pop- 
ular n1od
 of faith and worship which presumed to disclaim 
the assistance of the senses, wou}rl, in proportion as it receded 
from supe
tition, find itself incapable of r
straining the wan- 
derings of the fancy, and the visions of fanaticisnl. The 
careless glance which men of wit and learning condescended to 
cast on the Christian revelat1on, served only to cpnfirm their 
basty opinion, and to persuade them that the principle, which 
they might have revered, of the Divine lTnity, was defaced by 
the wild enthusiasm, and annihilated by the airy speculations, 
of the new sectaries. The author of a celebrated dialogue, 
which has been attt'jbuted to Lucian, whilst he affects to treat 
the mysterious subject of the Trinity in a style of ridicule 
and contelnpt, betrays his own ignorance of the weakness of 
-human reason, and of the inscrutable nature of the divine 
perfections.! i. 
It might appear less surprising, that the founder of Christi- 
anity should not only be revered by his òisciples as a sage and 


9 Cur I1ullas m.as habc-nt 
 ternpla nulla? nulla nota simulacra 
 
- - - - Uncle autem. vol quis illc
 aut ubi, Deus unicus, solitarius, desti- 
tutus? Minucius Felix, c. 10. The Pagan interlocutor goes on to 
make a distinction in faver of the Jews, w no had once a tcmpl(', altars, 
victims, &c. 
. 10 It is difficult (says Plato) to att
in, and dangerous to pu
}is}-... 
the knowledge of the true God. See the Theolo-gie des Phil<
ophe8,. 
in the AlJbé d'Olivet.Þ French translation of Tully de Naturâ Deo- 
rum, tom. i. p. 215. 
 
lIThe author of the Philopatris perpetually treats the Christians 
I1.S a company of dreaming enthusiasts, ðH{,'lûrfr>L è(l
;f.!IU'- 11l

rjufJa- 
TDVl'nç Ù
Q(J"ftJ,roiJ1'Tlç, &c.; and in one place manifestly alludes to the 
vision in which St. I)aul was transported to the third heaven. II') 
another placc, Triephon, 'who personates a Christian, af
c-:t deriding 
the gods of Paganism, propo5CS a_ mysterious oath. 
'Ytj."þllðoJ'TIl etÒ)/, plyav, Apßp.oro}', ovpa"Ví!Øva
 
Yfðv 1WTPÒÇ, rr"c.rFu ÊK 7TaTpùç bmopivópßJ10J'> 
"'Ev ÈK Tp'WJ', "aì J{ ;JlÒç Teia. 

(!I

'
lJ' 
a ð,ðl
()'X!LÇ, (is the profanc answer of CrH:i2:5.,) H(t
 

X'os 
 

l.ß""Jj'Tli.'l' Ot
x {llða yúe TI ì:f)'w;. 
y 'J
;". 'J!!'U '7! 
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1 prophet, but that he should be adored as a God. The Poly 
iheists were disposed to adopt every article of faith, which 
seemed to offer any resemblance, however distant or imper- 
fect, with the popular mythology; and the legends of Bacchus, 
of Hercules, and of ./Esculaptus, had, in some measurp, pre- 
pared their imagination for the appearance of the Son of God 

mder a human form.l 2 But they were astonished that the 
Christians should abandon the temples of those ancient heroes, 
who, in the infancy of the world, had invented arts, instituted 
laws, and vanquished the tyrants or monsters who infested the 
earlh; in order to choose for the exclusive object of their 
religious worship, an obscure teacher, who, in a }'ecent age, 
and among a barbarous people, had fallen a sacrifice either tv 
the malice of his own countrymen, or to the jealousy of the 
Roman goyernment. The Pagan multitude, reserving their 
gratitude for temporal benefits alo
e, rejected the inestimable 
present of life and immortality, which was offered to mankind 
by Jesus of Nazareth. I-lis mild constancy in the midst of 
cruel and voluntary sufferings, his universal benevoleuce, and 
the sublime simplicity of his actions and character, were insuf- 
ficient, in the opinion of those carnal men, to compensate for 
the want of fatTIe, of empire, and of success; and whilst they 
refused to acknowledge his stupendous triumph over the pow- 
ers of darkness and of the grave, they misrepresented, or they 
insulted, the equivocal birth, wandering life, and ignominious 
death, of 1he divine Author of Christianitv. 13 
The personal guilt which every Christi
n had contracted, in 
,thus preferring his private sentiment to the national religion, 
was aggravated in a very high rlegrec by the number and 
union of the criminals, It is weIl known, and has been already 
observed, that Roman policy viewed with the utmost jealousy 
and distrust any association among its suhjects; and that the 
privileges of private corporations, though formed for the Ino
t 
harmless or beneficial purposes, were bestowed with a very 
12 According to Justin 
lartyr, (Apolog, )Iajor, c, 70-8.3,) thc 
dæmon who ha<l gaincd somc imperfect kno\vlcdgc of thc prophccic
, 
purposely contrived this rcscmblancc, 'which might dC'ter, though by 
different means, both thc people and the philo::;ophcr:3 from cmbracing 
thc faith of Christ, 
13 In the fir5t and sccond books of Origcn, Celsus treats thc birth 
and charactcr of our Savior with the most impious contcmpt, The 
orator Lib:1nius praiscs Porphyry and Julian for confuting the folly of 
a sect, 'which style a dead man of Palcstine, God, antI the Son of 
God. Socratcs, llist. Ecclcsiast. iii. 23. 
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sp:lring hand.1 4 The religious asseIllblies of the Christians, 
who had s('parated themselves from the public worship, ap" 
peared of a Illuch less innocent nature: they were illegal in 
their principle, anù in their consequences might become dan- 
gerous; nor were the emperors conscious that they yiolated 
the laws of justice, when, for the peace of society, they pro- 
hibited those secret and sometimes nocturnal meetings.!5 The 
pious disobedience of the Christians Illade their conduct, or 
perhaps their designs, appear in a lTIl1ch more seriou
 and 
criminal 1ight; and the Roman princes, who Blight perhaps 
have suffered themselves to be disarmed by a ready submis- 
sion, deenling their honor concerned in the execution of theil" 
commands, sometimes attempted, by rigorous punishments, 10 
subdue this inrh_"pendent spirit, which boldly acknowledged an 
authority superior to that of the magistrate. The extent and 
duration of this spiritual conspiracy seemed to render it every 
day more clesC1Ting of his animadversion. \Ve have already 
seen that the aciive and successful zeal of the Christians had 
insensibly diffused thelll through every province and almost 
every city of the empire. The new converts seemed to re- 
nonnce their family and country, that they might connect 
themselves in an indissoluble band of union with a peculiar 
society, which e\"cry where assumed a different character from 
the rest of mankind. Their gloomy and austere aspect, their 
abhorrence of the common business and pleasures of life, 
and their frequent prcdictions of impending calamities,16 in- 
spired the Pagans \"ith the apprehension of some flanger, 
which would arise from the new sect, the more alarming as it 
was the lnore ob
clue. "'Vhatever," says Pliny," may be 
the principle of thcir conduct, their inflexible obstinacy ap- 
peared deserving of punishment." 17 


14 The emperor 1'1'a5an refused to incorporate a company of 150 fire- 
men, lor the u'>e of the city of Xicomcclia. lIe disliked all as
ocia- 
tions. See l
lin. Epist. x. 4"2, 43. 
15 The proconsul l}liny had published a general edict again
t 
unlawful meetings. The prudence of the Christians f;u
pelldeù their 
Agapæ; but it was impossible for them to omit the Ùxerci8e of public 
worship. 
· 16 As the prophecies of the Antichrist, approaching conflagration, 
&e., provoked tho:-ìe Pagans whom they did not convert, they were 
mentioned with caution and reserve; anrl the 
Iontallists were CPll- 
sured for disclosing too free]y the dangerous secret. See )losheim, 
p. 413. 
17 X eque enim dubitabam, quoclcun<1ue asset quod faterentur, (such 
are the worcl
 ..,f l:>liny.) pcrvit ,'O('Ïam cc-rte et. inficxibilcm ob
tinatiollem 
òC'bcrr !. '
1!1i. 
" 
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The pt"ec.autions with which the disciples of Cnrist per- 
formed the office-s of religion were at first dictated by fear 
nnd necessity; hut they were continued from choice. By 
imitating the awful secrecy whieh reigned in the Eleusinian 
;nysteries, the ChrIstians had flattered themselv
s that they 
should render their sacred institutions more respectable in the 
eyes of the Pagan world.l 8 But the event, as it often hap- 
pens to the operations of subtile policy, deceived their wishes 
and their expectations. It was concluded, that they only con- 
cealed what they would have blushed to disclose. Their 
mistaken prudence afforded an opportunity for malice ttr 
invent, and for suspicious credulity to believe, the horrirl tale
 
which described the Christians as the most wicked of human 
kind, who practised in their dark recesses every abomination 
that a depraved fancy could suggest, and who solicited the 
favor of their unknown God by the sacrifice of every n10ral 
virtue. There were many who pretended to confess or to 
relate the cel"emonies of this abhorred society. It was asserted, 
" that a new-born infant, entirely covered over with flour, was 
presented, like some mystic symbol of initiation') to the knife 
of the proselyte, who unknowingly inflicted many a secret and 
mortal wound on the innocent victinl of his el'l"Or; that as 
soon as the cruel deed was pcrpetrated, the sectaries dl'ank up 
the blood, greedily tore asunder the quivering members, and 
pledged themselves to etcrnal secrecy, by a mutual conscious- 
ness of guilt. It was as confidentiy atnrmed, that this inhuman 
sacrifice was succeeded by a suitable entertainment, in which 
intemperance served as a provocative to brutal lust; till, at the 
appointed moment, the ligh
s were suddenly extinguished
 
shame was banished, nature \HW forgotten; and, as accident 
lrlight direct, the darkness of the night was po [luted by the 
UJccstuous commerce of sisters and Lrothcrs, of sons and of 
olothers." I!,) 
But the perusal of the ancient apolugies was sufiicient to 
remove even the slightest suspicion fl'om the mind of a candid 
:ldversary. The Christians, with the intrepid security of 
Innocence, appeal from the voice of rumor to the equity of the 


18 See 
loshcim's Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. 101, and Span- 
heim, l{.emarclues sur lcs Cæsars de J ulicH, p. 468, &c. 
19 See Justin :Martyr, Apolog. i. 36, ii. 14:. Athenagorns, in Lega- 
tion. c. 27. Tertullian, Apolog. c. 7, 8, 9. 
Iinucius .Felix, c. 9, 10. 
30, 31. The last of'these writers relates the accusation in the most 
elegant and circumstantial manner. The answer of TClotullian is tho 
boldest a"1.d most vigorous. 
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jnagist1'atf.:s. Tney achnow1edge, that if any proof can be pro- 
ùuced of the crimes which cahunny has imputed to them, the. 
are worthy of the most severe punishment. They provokt* 
the punishment, and they challenge the proof. At t}1f
 sam,- 
time they urge, with equal truth and propriety, tnat the char!!.. 
is not less devoid of probability, than it is destitute of cv; 
òence; they ask, whether anyone can seriously be1if-vc th

 
the pure and holy precepts of the gospel, wl1ich 80 frel}1 1 entl"" 
restrain the use of the most !awful enjoyrnents, shoulù mcn). 
cate the practice of the most abominable crinlcs; tJmt p lar

 
society ShOllld resolve to dishonor itself in the eyes of it
 oWP 
members; and that a great number of persons of eithp1" C:;C}J 
and evC1'Y age and character, insensible to the fear of òeatÞ 
or infamy, should consent to violate those principles whicÞ 
nature and education had imp}'inted most deeply in theiJ 
1ninds. 20 Nothing, it sbould se-ern, could weaken the force OJ 
destroy the effect of 80 unan
werable a justification, unless iJ 
were the injudicious conduct of the apologists themselves, ''r-h
 
betrayed the common cause of rc\igion, to gratify their devout 
hatred to the domestic enemies of the church. It was some. 
times faintly insinuated, and sOl)1etimes boldly asserted, that 
the same bloody sacrifices, and the same incestuous festivals, 
which were so falsely ascribed to the orthodo
 believers, wer
 
in reality celebrated by the l\Ial'cionites, by the Cm'pocratial)s
 
and by sevel"al other sects of the Gnostics, who, noh\'it11stand. 
ing they might deviate into the paths of heresy, were stili 
actuateù by the sentiments of men, and still governed by the 
precepts of Christianity)H Accu.:ìatÏons of a similar liind were 
I"ctorted upon the church by the schismatics whu had departed 
from its communion,22 and it was confessed on all sides, that 


20 In the persecution of Lyon8, some GC'ntile slaTcs were comrellcd, 
òy the fcar of tortures, to ncC'u
e their Christian master. The church 
of Lyons, writing to their brethren of Asia, treat the honid charge 
1YÍth proper indignation and contempt. Euseb, Hist. Ecdes. v. i, 
21 See Justin :Martyr, Apolog. i. 35. Irenæus ad-v. IIær{>s. i. 2'.1-. 
Clemens Alexanclrin. Strom at. 1. iii. p. 438. Euseb. iy. 8. It woul.l 
be tedious and disgusting to relate all that the succeedin
 ,vl"ÏtC'rs have 
imagined, all that Epiphanius has receiyed, and all that Tillemollt haa 
copied. :U. de Beausobl'e (IIist. du l.Ianicheisme, 1. ix. c. 8, 9) has 
exposed, 'with great spirit, the disingenuous arts of Augustin and 
Pope I.eo I. 
22 "Then Tertullian became a )lontanist, he aspersed the moral
 of 
the church \vhich he had so resolutely defended.. "Sed majoris cst 
Agape, quia per hane adolesccntcs tui cum sororibus dormiunt, 
3..pJ.1.c;:n
iccs scilicet gl.ùæ lasciyia ct lu:xuria." Dc Jejuniis, c. 17. The 
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the most scandalous licentiousness of manners prevailed 
among great numbers of those who affected the name of 
Christians. A Pagan 111agisu o atc, who po
sessed neither leis- 
ure nor abilities to discern the almost imperceptible line which 
divides the orthodox faith from heretical pravity, might easily 
have inmgined dIat their rnutual animosity had extorted the 
discovery of their common guilt. It was fortunate for the 
repose, or at least for the reputation, of the first Christians, 
that the tnagistrates sometimes proceeded with Inore temper 
and moderation than is usually consistent with religious zeal, 
und that they reported, as the impartial result of their judicial 
inquiry, that the sectaries, who had deserted the C'stabli::5heù 
wurship, appeared to them sincere in their professions, and 
blameless in their 111anners; however they might incur, by 
their absurd and excessive superstition, the censure of the 
1a ws. 23 
History, which undertakes to record the tran
actions of the 
past, for the instrllctioñ of future ages, would ill deserve that 
honorable o!lice, if she condescended to plead the cause of 
tyrants, or to justify the maxims of persecution. It must, how- 
ever, be acknowledged, that the couJuct of the emperors who 
appeared the least finTorable to the primitive church, is by no 
nleans so criminal as' that of modern sovereigns, who h.\\'e 
en1ployed the arm of vi01ence and terror against the rcligioufZ 
opinions of any part of their subjects. From their reflections, 
or cveu fron1 their own feelings, a Charles V. or a L
wiq 
XIV. might have acquired a just knowledge of the rights of 
conscience, of the obligation of faith, and of the innocence 
of error. But the princes and n1agistrates of ancient Home 
were strílng(
rS to those principles which inspired and au- 
thorized the inflexible obstinacy of the Christians in the 
cause of truth, nor could they themsc/ves discover in their own 
brca
ts any motÍ\TÐ 'which would lmvc prompteJ them to refuse 
a legal, and as it were a natural, submission to the sacred 
ins1itutions of their country. The same reason which con- 
tributes to alleviate the guï"It, must have tended to abate the 
rigor, of their persecutions. As they were actuated, not by the 
furious zeal of bigots, but by the temperate policy of legis.. 


3.3th canon of the council of Illiberifi prm'ides against the scanùah 
which too of ton polluted the yigil
 of the church, and di5graced the 
Chri
tian nam

 in tkc cyes of unbelieycrs. 
23 Tcrtullian (
\.polog. c. 2) expatiates on the fair and honora
le 
tcstim.'my of l)liny with muc h reason, and some dcc1a1llati/
"!1 
V,-L. II. 2 
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lalors, contempt must often have relaxed, anå hmoanity 111ust 
frequently have suspended, the execution of those laws which 
they enacted against the humble and obscure fo11o\vers of 
Christ. FrOlTI the general view of their character and motives 
we might naturally conclude: 1. That a considerable time 
elapsed before they c.onsidered the new sectaries ns an oblcct 
deserving of the attention of government. II. That in the 
conviction of any of theil. subjects who were accused of so 
very singular a crime, they proceeded with caution and reluc- 
tance. Ill. That they were moderate in the use of punish. 
ments; and, IV. That the afHicted church enjoyed many 
intervals of peacE' and tranquillity. Notwithstanding the care- 
less indiflèrence which the most copious and the most l11inute 
of the Pagan writers have shown to the affairs of the Chris- 
tians,24 it<-may still be in our power to confirnl each of these 
probable suppositions, by the evidence of authentic facts. 
1. By the wise dispensation of Providence, a mysterious 
veil was cast over the infancy of the church, which, till the 
faith of the Christians was matured, and their numbers were 
111ultipIied, served to protect them not only from the maliee 
but even from the klhHdedge of the Pagan world. The slow 
and gradual abolition of the l\fosaic ceremonies afIòrded a safe 
and innocent disguise to the more early proselytes of the 
gospe1. As they were, far the greater part, of the race of 
Abraham, they \vere distinguished by the peculiar mark of 
circumcision, offered up their devotions in the Temple of 
Jerusa]em till its final destruction, and received both thp. Law 
and the Prophets as the genuine inspirations of the Deity. 
The Gentile conycrts, who by a spiritual adoption had been 
associated to the hope of Israel, were likewise confounded 
under the garb and appearance of Jews,2S and as the Poly the. 


2-1 In the various compilation of the Augustan Ilistory, (a part of 
which was composed unùer the reign of Constantine,) thm.e are not 
six lincs which relate to the Christians; nor has the diligence of 
Xiphilin discovered thcir name ill the large history of Dion Cassius.- 
2;) An obscure passage of Suetonius (in Claud. c. 25) may seem to 
offer a proof how strangely the Jews and Christians of Rome were 
confounded with each other. 


.. The greater part of the: Augusta
 History is dedicat
d to D
oc
eti.an. 
'rhis may account for the sIlence of Its authors concernmg ChrIstl:uuty. 
The notices that occur are almost all in the lives composed nndel" the reign 
of Constantinc. It may fairly ùe condUlled, from the language which he 
puts into the mouth or")f fCcenas, tbat Dion was an E'nC1'I.1Y to all innonl- 
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ists paid less regard to articles of faith than to the external 
worship, the ncw sect, which carefu1Jy concealed, or faintly 
announced, its future greatness and ambition, was permitted 
to shelter itself under the general tolel'ation which was granted 
to an ancient and cclebrated people in the Roman empire. 
It was not long, perhaps, before thc Jews themselves, animated 
with a fiercer zeal am} a more jealous faith, perceived the 
gradual separation of their Nazarene brethren from the doc- 
trine of the syna
ogue; and they would gladly have extin- 
guished the dangerous heresy in the blood of its adherents. 
But the decrees of Hcaven had already disarmed their Inalice ; 
and though they might sometimc's exe
t the liccntious privilege 
of sedition, they no 10ngcl' posscssed the administration of 
criminal justice; nor did they find it easy to infuse into the 
cairn breast of a Roman magistratc the rancor of their own 
zcal and prejudice, The provincial governors declared them- 
selves ready to listen to any accusation that might affect the 
public safety; but as soon as they were informed that it was a 
question not of facts but of words, a dispute relating only to the 
interpretation of the Jewish laws and prophecies, they deemed 
it unworthy of the majesty of Rome seriously to discuss the 
obscure differences which might arise among a barbarous and 
superstitious people. The innocence of the first Christians 
was protected by ignorance and contempt; and the tribunal 
of the Pagan magistrate often proved their most assured 
refuge against the fUl'y of thc synagogue. 26 If indeed we 
,vere disposed to adopt the traditions of a too credulous an- 
tiquity, we might relate the distant peregrinations, tbe won- 
derful achievements, and the various deaths of the twelve 
apostles: but a more accurate inf}uiry will induce us to doubt, 
whether any of those persons who had been witnesses to the 
miracles of Christ were permitted, bcyond the limits of Pales- 
tine, to seal with their blood the truth of their testimony.21 



6 See, in the xviiith and xxvth chapters of the Acts of the Aposde
, 
the behavior of Gallio, proconsul of .\.chaia, and of I'
estu:;, pr08uratol. 
of J udca. 
27 III the time of Tertullinn and Clemens of Alexandria, the 
glory of martyrdom was confined to St. Iletcr, St. Paul, and St. 
James. It was gradually bestowed on the rest of the apostles, by 
the more recent Greeks, who prudently 
clectel for the theatre of 


tions in religion. (See Gibbon, Ù
fra, note 10.3.) In fact, when the silence 
of Pagan historia.ns is noticed, it should be fememben'd how meagre and 
mutilated are all the extant histories of the period. -1\1. 
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From the ordinary term of human life, it may very naturally 
be presumed that rnost of them were deceased before the dis- 
content of the Jews broke out into that furious war, which 
was terminated only by the ruin of Jerusalem. Durint
 a 
long period, from the death of Christ to that memorable 
rebellion, we cannot discover any traces of Roman intolerance, 
unless they are to be found in the sudden, the transient, but 
the cruel persecution, which was exercised by Nero against 
the Christians of the capital, thirty-five years after the former, 
and only two years before the latter, of those great events. 
rrhe character of the philosophic historian, to whom we are 
principally indebtcù for the -l{nowlcdge of this singular trans- 
action, would alone be sufficient to recommend it to our 
most attentive consideration. . 
In the tenth year of the reign of Nero, the capital of the 
empire was afflicted by a fire which raged beyond the mem- 
ory or example of former ages. 28 The monuments of Grecian 
art ilnd of Roman virtue, the trophies of the Punic and Gallic 
wars, th
 most holy temples, and the most splendid palaces, 
were involved in one common destruction. Of the fourteen 
regions or quarters into which Rome ,,,as divided, fool' only 
subsisted entire, three were levelled with the ground, and the 
remaining seven, which had experienced t
1e fury of the 
flames, displayed a melancholy prospect of ruin and desola- 
tion. The vigilance of government appears not to have 
neglected any of the precantions which Inight alleviate the 
sense of so dreadful a calamity. The Imperial gardens were 
thrown open to the distressed Inultitu.de, temporary buildings 
were erected for their accOlnmodation, and a plentiful supply 
of corn and provisions was distributed at a very moderate 
price. 29 'The most generous policy seemed to have dictated 
the edicts which regulated the disposition of the streets and 
the construction of private houses; and as it usually happens, 
in an age of prosperity, the conflagration of Rome, in the 
course of a few years, produced a new city, more regular Rnd 
more bea
tiful than the fornler. But all the prudence and 


their preaching and su.fferings some remote country beyond the limits 
of the Roman empire. See 
Iosheim, p. 81; and Tillemont, l\Iémoires 
Ecclesiastiques, tom. i. part iii. 
28 '1'acit. Anal. xv. 38-41. Sueton. in Xeron. c. 38. Dion Cassius, 
1. Jxii. p. 1014. Oro5ius, vii. 7. 
29 The price of wheat (probably of the rnodius) was reduced as low 
as tcrni Nllmmi; which would Le equivalent to about fifteen shillings 
the English quarter. 
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nUJïJanity affected by Nero on this occasion were insufficient 
to preserve him from the popular suspicion. Every crime 
tnight be imputed to the assassin of his wife and mother; nor 
could the prince who prostituted his person and dignity on the 
theatre be deemed incapable of the most extravagant folly. 
'fhe voice of rumor accused the emperor as the incendiary of 
his own capItal; and as the most incredible stories are the 
best adapted to the genius of an enraged peoplf', it was 
gravely reported, and finnly believed, that Nero, enjoying the 
&.:alamity which he had occasioned, amused himself with sing- 
mg to his lyre the destruction of ancient Troy.3D To divert a 

uspicion, which the power of despotism was unable to sup- 
press, the emperor resolved to substitute in his own place some 
fictitious criminals. "With this. view," continues Tacitus, 
"he inflicted the most exquisite tortures on those Inen, who, 
under the vulgar appellation of Christians, we-re already 
branded with deserved infamy. They derived their name and 
origin from Christ, who in the reign of Tiberius had suffered 
death by the sentence of the procurator Pontius Pilate. 31 For 
a while this dire superstition was checked; but it again burst 
fortb ; * and not only spread itself over Judæa, the first scat 
of this mischievous sect, but was even introduced into Rome, 
the common asylum which receives and protects whatever is 


30 ,Yo may observe, that the rumor is mentioned by Tacitus ,,'ith 
a very becoming distrust and hesitation, 'whilst it is greedily tran- 
scribed by Suetonius, and solemnly confirmed by Dion. 
31 This testimony is alonc sufficient to expose the anachronism of 
the Jews, who place the birth of Christ near a century sooner. (Bas. 
nagC', I-listoire des Jui1:." 1. v. c. 14,15.) 'Vemaylearn from Josephu
. 
(
\.ntiquitat. xviii. 3.,) that the procurators hip of Pilate corresponded 
with the last ten years of Tiberius, A. D. 27-37. As to the particu- 
lar time of the death of Christ, a very early tradition fixed it to the. 
2:)th of :\larch, A. D. 29, under the consul..hip of the two Gemini. 
(Tertullian ad v. J udæo
, c. 8.) This date, which is adoptcd by Pagi, 
Cardinal Norris, and Le Clerc, seems at least a:.; pi"obable a" the vulrrar 
rem, which is placed (I know not from what conjecturc
) four ye
rf; 
later. 


.. This single phrase, Repressa in præsens exitiabilis super<:titio rursus 
erumpcbat, proves .that the Christians had already attracted the attention 
of the goverulllen t; and that N cro was not the first to persccu te th('m. 
I am surpri-;ed that more stress has not been laid on the confirmation 
which the Acts of the Apostles df'rive from these words of Tacitus 
Repressa in præsens, and rursus erumpebat. - G. ' 
I have been unwilling to supprcss this note, hut surely the expression of 
Tacitu
 refers to the expected extirpation of the religion by the death of 
its founder, Christ.-M. 
2<<& 
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irnpm.e, wlmtever is atrocious. The confessions of those who 
wCl'e seized Jiscovereù a gn
at multitude of their accomplices, 
and they were all convicted, not so much for the crime of 
sf>Uing fire to the city, as for their hatred of human kiud. 32 
They died in torments, anú their torments were imbittered by 
Insult and derision. Some were nailed on crosses; others 
sewn up in the skins of wild beasts, and exposed to the fury 
of dogs; others again, smeared over with comuustible mate- 
rials, were used as torches to illuminate the darkness of the 
night. The gardens of Nero were destined for the melan- 
choly spectacle, which was accompanied with a horse-race, 
and honored with the presence of th0 emperor, who mingled 
with the populace in the dress and attitude of a charioteer. 
The guilt of the Christians deserved indeed the most exem- 
plary punishment, but the public abhorrence was changed into 
commiseration, from the opinion that those ùnhappy wretches 
were sacrificeù, not so much to the public welfare, as to the 
cruelty of a jealous tyrant." 33 Those who survey with n 
curious eye the rc\'olutions of mankind, may observe, that tbe 
gnrdens and circus of Nero on the Vatican, which were pol- 
lutcd with the blood of the first Christians, have been rendered 
still lllore famous by the triumph and by the abuse of the 
per:-;ccutecl religion. On the same spot,34 a temple, which far 
surpasses the ancient p;lories of the Capitol, has been since 
erected by the Christian Pontiffs, who, deriving their claim of 
universal dominion from an humble fishennan of Galilee, have 

;ucceeded to the throne of the Cæsars, given laws to the bar- 
burian conquerol's of Rome, and extended their spiritual juris- 
diction from the coast of the Baltic to the shores of the Pa
ific 
Ocean. 


32 Odio hu.mrwi geltcl.Ù
 convicti. These wOl'ds may either Si
llify the 
hatred of mankind toward
 the Christians, or the hatred of the Chris- 
tians towards mankind. I have preferred the latter sense, as the mo...,t 
agreeable to the style of Tacitus, and to the popular error, of which 
3. precept of the gospel (see Luke xiv. 26) had been, perhêtps. tho 
innocent oecft!';ion. :My interpretation is justified by the authority of 
I,ipsius; of the Italian, the }'rench, and the Engli
h translators of 
Tacitu
; of :\losheim, (p. 102,) of I..e Clerc, (Historia Eccksiast. p. 
4
7,) of Dr. Lardner, (Tc:->timonies, vol. i. p. 34.),) and of the Bishop 
of Gloucester, (Divine L('gation, vol. iii. p. 38.) But as the word 
convicti does not unite vcry happily with the rest of the sentcnce, James 
Gronoyiu
 ha
 preferred the rcadi.ìJg of conju/tcti, which is authorized 
by the valuable )IS. of Florence. 
:j;J Tacit. Anal. xv. 4-1. 
34 Nardini Homa Antica, p. 487. Donatus de Româ Antiquâ. 1. i", 
p. 449. 
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But it would be irnproper to dismiss this account of Nero's 
persecution, till we have made some obsernltious that may 
Eerve to remove the difficulties with which it is perplexed, and 
to throw some light on the subsequent history of the church. 
1. The n10st sceptical criticism is obliged to respect the 
truth of this extraordinary filct, and the integrity of this cc1e- 
bra.ted passage of Taeitus. The former is confirmed by the 
diligent and accnrate Suetonius, who lncntiolls the punislunent 
which Nero inflicted on the Christians, a sect of men who 
had embraced a new amI criminal superstition. 3 .) The lattcr 
may be proved by the consent of the l110st ancient rnanu- 
scripts; by the inimitable character of the style of Tacitus; 
by his reputation, which guarded his text from the interpola- 
tions of pious fraud; and by the purport of his narration
 
which accused the first Christians of the most atrocious 
crimes, without insinuating that they possessed any miracu- 
lous or even magical po\\'ers above the rest of mankind. 35 
2. Notwithstanding it is probahle that rracitus was horn some 
years before the ti.re of Rome,3i he could derive only from 
reading and conversation the know ledge of an event which 
happened during his infancy. Defore he gave hirn--e1f to the 
puLlic, he caln1ly \vaited till his genius had attained its full 


35 Sueton. in Xerone, c. 16. The epithet of mal.fi.]a, which some 
sagacious commentators have translated maJical, is considered. by the 
In.ore rational ::\losheim as only synonymoui to the e.âti.tbilis of Taci- 
tu
. 
36 The passage cOJ1cC'rnin ó Jes1ls Chri:'\t, which was inserted into the 
tex.t of Josephus, hctwC'en the time of Ori
en and that of }
usebius, 
may furnish an ex.ample of no vulgar forgery. The accompli
hment 
of the prophecies, the virtues, mirade
, amI re.surrectioll of J c"u
, are 
distinctly related. Jo
ephlls aeknowledge
 that he was the 
lcssiah, 
and hesitates whether he should call him a m:lll. If anv doubt can 
still remain concerning this celebrated passage, the read.er
ma.y exam- 
ine the pointeù oùjections of Le .Fevre. (llavercamp. JO:ieph. tom. ii. 
p. 267-27:;,) the labored all'3Wer3 of Daubuz, (p. 187-2;32,) and 
the ma:-;terly reply (Bihliothèq ue 
\..ncienne et JIocll'rne, tom. yii. 
p. 237-288) of an anonymous critic, whom I believe to have been 
the lcarned Abbé de !..011riueruc. *' 
37 See the liyes of Tacitus ùy Lipsius and the Ahbp. de la Uleterie, 
Dictiollnairc de ßa
.lc ;ll'article T.\cIrE, and Fabricius, Biblioth. Latin. 
tom. ii. p. 38d, edit. Ernest. 


· The modern editor of Eusebiu<;, Heinichen, has adopted, and ably 
supported, a notion, which had before suggested itself to the editor, that 
this passage is not altogether a forgery, but interpolated with m:lIlY addi- 
tional clauses. Heiuichell has cndca\.orcd to di:sengage tte original text 
from the foreign and more recent matter. -:\1. 
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matul Jty, and he was more than forty years of age, when a 
grateful regard for the n:cmory of the virtuous Agricola 
extorted frorn him the lTIOst early of those historical compo- 
sitions which \\Jill delight and instruct the most distant poster- 
ity. After making u trial of his strength in the life of 
l\gricola and the description of Germany, he conceived, and 
at length executed, a 11101'0 arduous work; the history of 
Ron1e, in thirty books, from the fall of Nero to the accession 
of Nerva. 'fhe administration of Nerva introduced an age 
of justice and prosperity, which Tacitus had destined for the 
OCClI pation of his old age; 38 but when he took a nearer view 
of his subject, judging, perhaps, that it was a Inore honorable 
or a less invidious office to record the vices of past tyrants, 
than to celebrate the virtues of a reigning monarch, he chose 
rather to relate, under the form of annals, the actions of the 
four in1111cdiatc suc..cessors of Augustus. To coHect, to dis- 
pose, and to adorn a seTies of fourscore years, in an immortal 
work, every sentence of which is pregnant with the deepest 
observations and the most lively images, was an undertaking 
sufficient to exercise the genius of Tacitus hirnself during the 
greatest part of his life. In the last years of the reign of 
Trajan, whilst the victorious monarch extended the power of 
Rome beyond its ancient limits, the historian was describing, 
in the second and fourth books of his annals, the tyranny of 
Tiberius; 39 and the emperor I-Iadrian must have succeeded to 
the "throne, before Tacitus, in the regular prosecution of his 
work, could relate the fire of the capital, and the cruelty of 
Nero towards the unfortunate Christians. At the distance of 
sixty years, it was the duty of the annalist to adopt the narra- 
tives of contemporaries; but it was natural for the philosopher 
to indulge himself in the description of the origin, the prog- 
ress, aÜu the character of the new sect, not so lTIuch accord- 
ing to the knowledge or prejudices of the age of Nero, as 
according to those of the time of fladrian. 3. Tacitus very 
frequently trusts to the curiosity or reflection of his readers to 


38 Principatum Divi N crvæ, et imperium Trnjani, uberiorcIll secu- 
rioremque matcriam scncctuti scposui. Tacit. !list. i. 
39 See Tacit. Annal. ii. 61, iv. 4.. 


. The perusal of this passage of Tacitus alonc is sufficient, as I have 
already said, to show that the Christian sect was not so obscure as not 
already to have been repressed, (repressa,) and that it did not pass fOl 
innocent in the eyes of the Romans. - G. 
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supply those in1 ermediate circumstances and ideas, which, in 
his exteeme conciseness, he has thought proper to suppress. 
"\Ve may therefore presume to imagine some probable cause 
which could direct the cruelty of Nero against the Christian& 
of Rome, whose obscurity, as well as innocence, should have 
shielded them frOtn his indignation, and even from his notice. 
'rhe Jews, who were numerous in the capital, and oppressed 
in their own country, were a much fitter object for the suspi- 
cions of the emperor and of the people: nor did it seem 
unlikely that a vanquished nation, \\iho already discovered 
their abhorrence of the Roman yoke, might have reconrse 
to the most atrocious nleans of gratifying their implacable 
revenge. But the Jews possessed very powerful advocates in 
the palace, and even in the heart of the tyrant; his wife and 
mistress, the beautiful Poppæa, and a favorite player of the 
}'ace of Abraham, who had already employed their interces- 
sion in behalf of the obnoxious people. 4o In their room it was 
necessary to offer some other victims, and it l11ight easily be 
suggested that, altho
gh the genuine followers of 1\loses were 
innocent of the fire of Rome, there had arisen among them a 
new and pernicious sect of GALILÆANS, which was capable of 
the most horrid crimes. Under the appellation of GALILÆANS, 
two distinctions of men were confounJed, the most opposite to 
each other in their nlanners and principles; the disciples who 
had embraced the faith of Jesus of Nazareth,41 and the zealots 
who had followed the standard of Judas the Gaulonite. 42 The 
former were the friends, the latter were the enemies, of human 
kind ; o.nd the only rescm blance between them consisted in 
the sanle inflexible constancy, which, in the defence of their 
cause, rendered them insensible of death and tortures. 'rho 


40 The player's name was Aliturus. Through the same channel, 
Josephus, (de vitil SUd, c. 2,) about two years before, had obtained 
the parùon and release of SDllle Jewish priests, who were prisoners at 
Home. 
d The learned Dr. Lardncr (Jewish and IIeathen Te::.timonic3, vol. 
ii. p. 10
, 103) has provecl that the name of GaJilæans was a very 
ancient, and perhaps the primitive appellation of the Christian;;. 
42 Joseph. Anti(p1itat. xviii. 1, 2. Tillemont, Ruine dc.:; Juifs, p. 
742. The sons of J uda
 were crucificll ill the time of Clauclius. His 
grandson Eleazar, after J crw:;alcm was taken, defpIl<lcd a strong for- 
tress with 960 of his most desperate follo"\vcrs. "\Vhen the battcring- 
ram had made a breach, they turned their swords again::;t their wives_, 
their children, aud at length against their own breasts. They diC'd 
to the la5t man. 
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ròllowers of Judas, who impelled thcir countrymcn into reb{ 
lion, were soon buried under the ruins of Jerusalem; whil!: 
those of Jesus, known by the I1101'C celebrated name of Chris- 
tians, ditfused thcmselves oycr the Roman empire. How nat- 
ural was it for Tacitus, in the time of fladrian, to appropriate 
to the Christians the guilt and the suffcrings,* which he might, 
with far greater truth and justice, have attributed to a sect 
whose odious memory was almost extinguished! 4. \Vhat- 
c\yer opinion may be entertained of this conjecture, (for it is 
no more than a conjecture,) it is evident that the effect, as 
well as the cause, of Nero's persecution, were confined to the 
walls of Rome,43 t that the religious tenets of the Galilæans, 
or Christians, were never made a subject of punishment, or 
even of inquiry; and that, as the idea of their sufferings was 
for a long time connected with the idea of cruelty and injus- 
tice, the moderation of succeeding princes inclined them to 
spare a sect, oppressed by a tyrant, whose rage had been 
usually directed against virtue and innocence. 
It is somewhat rClnarkable that the HaI11es of war consumed, 
:1.1111ost at the same time, the temple of Jerusalem and the 


43 Sce Dodwell. Paucitat. )lart. I. xiii. The Spanish Inscription 
in Grutcr, p. 238, No.9, is R manifcst and acknowlcdged forgery, 
contriyed by that notecl impostor, Cyriacus of Ancona, to flattcr the 
pride and prejudices of the Spaniards. Sce Ferrcras, Histoire D'Es- 
pagne, tom. i. p. 192. 


· This conjecture is entirely devoid, not merely of yerisimilitude, but 
even of possibility. Tacitus could not be deceived in appropriating to the 
Christians of Rome the guilt and the sufferings which he might have 
attributed with far greater truth to the followers of Judas the Gaulonite ; 
for the latter never went to Rome. Their revolt, their attempts, their 
opinions, their wars, their punishment, had no other th(>atre but J udæa. 
(Basn. lEst. des Juifs, t. i. p. 4
n.) 1\1oreover, the name of Christians 
had long been given in I{,om
 to the disciples of Jesus; and Tacitus 
affirms too positively, refers too distinctly to its etymology, to allow us to 
su
pcct any mistake on his part.-G. 
M. Guizot's expressions are not in the least too strong against this 
Rtran
e ima
ination of Gibùon; it may be doubted whether the followers 
f"jf Judas were known as a sect undf'r the name of Galilæans. - )1. 
t ::\1. Guizot, on the authority of Sulpicius Severns, ii. 37, and of Oro- 
sius, viii. 5, inclines to the opinion of those who extend the persecution 
to the provinccs. l\Iosheim rather leans to that side on this much disputed 
question. (c. xxxv.) Neander takes the view of Gibbon, which is in 
en- 
era 1 that of the most learned writers. Thcre is indeed no evidence, which 
I can discover, of its reachin
 the provinces; and the apparent security, at 
least as regards his life, with which St. Paul pursued his travels during 
this pl'riod, affords at least a strong infcrcnce against a rigid and g-eneral 
inquisition against the Christians in other parts of the empire. - M. 
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Capítol of Rome; 44 and it appears no less singular, that the 
tribute which devotion had destiucd to the former, should have 
been converted by the power of an assaulting victor to restore 
and aJorn the splendor of the lattcr. 4 '") The emperors le,.ied 
a gcneral capitation tax on the Jewish people; and although 
the slim assessed un the head of each ilJdividual was incon- 
siderable, the use for which it was designed, and the severity 
with which it was exacted, were considered as an intolerable 
grievance. 4G Since the oITicers of the revenue extended their 
unjust claim to many persons who were strangers to the blood 
01' religion of the Jews, it was impossible that the Christians, 
who had so often sheltered thenBclves under the shade of 
the synagogue, should now escape this rapacious persecution 
A.nxious as they were to avoid the slightest infection of idola 
try, their conscience forbade them to contl'ibute to the honor 
of that dæmon who had assumeù the charaeter of the Ca pito- 
line Jupiter. As a very numerous though declining party 
among the Christians still adhered to the law of l\loscs, their 
efforts to dissemble their Jewish origin were deteeted by the 
decisive test of circurI)cision ; 47 nor wel'e the Roman magis- 
trates at leisure to inquire into the difft:rence of their 
religious tel
ets. Among the Christians who were brough\ 
Lefore the tribunnl of the emperor, 01', as it seems more prob- 
able, befOl.e that of the procurator of J udæa, two persons aro 
said to have 'appeared, distinguished by their extraction, ",-hich 
was more truly noble than that of the greatest monarchs. 
These were the grandsons of St. Jude the apostle, who him- 


44 The Capitol was burnt during the civil war between Vitelliua 
and Vespasian, the 19th of Deccmber, A. D. GD. On the 10th of 
August, A. D. 70, the tcmple of Jerusalem was destroyed by the 
hands of the Jews themselves, rather than by those of the Uomans. 
45 The new Capitol was dedicated by Domitian. Sueton. ill Domi
 
tian. c. 5. Plutarch in Poplic01a, tom. i. p. 230, edit. :Bryant. The 
gilding alone cost l2,000 talents, (above Ì"\\'O millions and a half.) It 
wa<; the opinion of )lartial, (1. ix. Epigram 3,) that if the emperor 
had called in his debts. Jupiter himc;;elf
 even though he had maùe a 
g(,llcral auction of Olympu:3, would have been unable to pay two 
shillin
g in the pound. 
46 '\Ïth regard to the tribute, see Dion Ca:;;sius, 1. lxvi. p. 1082, 
with Reimaru,;'s notes. Spanhcim, de URll Numi
matum, tom. 
i. p. 
671; and Basna
e, IIistoire des J uifs, 1. vii. c. 2. 
47 Suetonius (in Domitian. c. 12) had seon an old man of ninety 
publicly examined before the procurator's tribunal. This IS what 
Uartial caUs, 
fenttÙa tributis daxwlata. 
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Relf waR the brother of Jesus Christ. 48 Their natural preten 
sions to the throne of David might perhaps attract the respect 
of the people, and e
cile the jealousy of the governor; but the 
meanness of their garb, and. the simplicity of their answers, 
soon convinced him that they were neither desirous nor capa.. 
ble of disturbing the peace of the Roman enlpire. They 
frankly confessed their royal origin, and their near relation tc 
the :\lessiah; but they disclaimed any temporal views, and 
professed that his kingdom, which they devoutly expected, 
was purely of a spiritual and angelic nature. \Vhen they 
were examined concerning their fortune anù occupation, they 
showed their hands, hardened with daily labor, and declared 
that they derived their whole subsistence fron1 the cultivation 
of a farm near the viHage of Cocaba, of the extent of about 
twenty-four English acres,49 and of the value of nine 
thousand drachms, or three hundred pounds sterling. The 
grandsons of St. Jude were dismissed with compassion and 
contempt. 50 
But although the obscurity of the house of David might 
protect thelt1 ft.OI11 the suspicions of a tyrant, the present 
greatness of his own family alarmed the pusillanimous temper 
of Domitian, which could only be appeased by the blood of 
. tho:::;e Romans whom he either feared, or hated, or esteemed, 
Of the two sons of his uncle Flavius Sabinus,51 thc cIder waS' 
soon convicted of treasonable intentions, and the younger, who 


4
 This appellation was at first undcr
tood in the most obvious 
sense, anù it \Va::; supposed, that the brothers of Jesus were the law- 
ful issue of Joseph anù 
Iary. A devout respect for the virginity of 
the mother of God suggesteJ to the Gnostics, and afterwards to the 
orthodox Greeks, the expedient of be::;towing a second wife on 
Jo:-;eph. The Latins (from the time of Jerome) improved on that 
hint, assorted the perpetual celibacy of Joseph, and justified by many 
himihu exam]Jles the new interpretation that Jude, as well ad Simon 
and James, who ,yere styled the brothers of Jesus Christ, ,vere only 
his first cousins. See Tillemont, 
Iem. Ecclesiast. tom. i. part iii.; 
and Beau50bre, IIist. Critique du 
Ianicheisme, 1. ii. c. 2. 
49 Thirty-nine n:i.f5(!u, squares of a hundred feet each, whi<.'h, if 
strictly computed, would scarcely amount to nine acres. ]jut tho 
prohalJility of circumstances, the practice of other Greek writers, and 
the authority of )1. de Va.loi5, incline me to believe that the n;'
..geoJl 
is used to expre
s the Roman ju
erum. 
50 Euscbius, iii. 20. The story is taken from IIegesiplJus. 
51 See the death anel character of Sabinus in Tacitus. (lEst. iii. 74, 
75.) Sabinus was the cIder brother, and, till the accession of Yespa- 
sian, had becn considered as the principal support of the Flavial1 
f:ImiJy. 
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bore the name of Flavius Clemens, was indebted for his safety 
to his want of courage and ability.52 The emperor, for a long 
t
me, distinguished so harmless a kinsman by his favor and 
protection, bestowed on him his own niece DomitilIa, adopted 
the children of that marriage to the hope of the succession, 
and invested their father with the honors of the consulship. 
But he had scarcely finished the term of his annual magis- 
tracy, when, on a slight pretence, he was condemned and 
executed; Domitilla was banished to a desolate island on the 
coast of Campania; 53 and sentences either of death or of 
confiscation 1.verc pronounced against a great number of per- 
sons who were involved in the same accusation. The guilt 
imputed to their charge was that of Atheism and Jewish, man- 
ncrs ; 54 a singular association of ideas, \vhich cannot with 
any propriety be applied except to the Christians, as they 
were obscurely and imperfectly viewed by the magistrates 
and by the writers of that period. On the strength of so 
probable an interpretation, and too eagerly admitting the sus- 
picions of a tyrant as an evidence of their honorable crime, 
the church has p1aced both Clemens and Domitilla among its 
first martyrs, and has branded the cruelty of Domitian with 
the name of the second persecution. But this persecution 
(if it deserves that epithet) was of no long duration. A few 
months after the death of Clemens, and the banishment of 
DomitilIa, Stephen, a freedman beLonging to the latter, who 
had enjoyed the favor, but who had not surely embraced the 
faith, of his mistress,* assassinated the emperor in his pal- 
ace. 53 The memory of DOlnitian was condemned by the 


52 Flavium Clemcntem patruelem suum conternptissimæ inertiæ 
ex tenuissill1.Ì suspicione interemit. Sueton. in Domitian. c. 15. 
b:) The Isle of l'andataria, according to Dion. Bruttius Præsens 
(apuù Euseb. iii. 18) halli8hcs her to that of l)ontia, which was not 
far distant from the other. That difference, and a mistake, either of 
Eusebius or of his transcribers, haye given occasion to suppose two 
Domitillas, the wife and the niece of Clemens. See Tillemont, 1Ié. 
moires Ecdesiastiques, tom. ii. p. 224. 
M Dion. 1. lxyii. p. lll
. If the Bruttius l)ræsens, from whom it 
is probable that he collectcù thi
 account, was the correspondcnt of 
Pliny, (Epistol. vii. 3,) we may consider him as a contemporary 
writer. 
ói>> Suet. in Domit. c. 17. Philostratu5 in Vito Apollon. 1. viii. 


· This is an uncandid RaIcasm. There is nothing to connect Stephen 
with the religion of Dornitilla. He was a knave detected in the malveria. 
tioJ1 of money-interceptarum pccuniarum re\1s.-l\I. 
VOL II 3 
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senate; his acts were rescinded; his exiles recal1ed; and 
under the gentle administration of Nerva, while the innocent 
were restored to their rank and fortunes, even the Inost guilty 
either obtained pardon or escaped punishme-nt.5 6 
II. About ten years afterwards, unòer the reign of Trajan, 
the younger Pliny was intrusted by his friend and master with 
the government of Bithynia and Pontus, I-Ie soon found him- 
self at a loss to determine by what rule of justice or of law 
he should direct his conduct in the execution of an office the 
most repugnant to his humanity. Pliny had never assisted at 
any judicial proceedings against the Christians, with whose 
name alone he seems to be acquainted; and he was totally 
uninformed with regard to the nature of their guilt, the method 
of thcir conviction, and the degree of their punishment. In 
this perplexity he had recourse to his usual expedient, of sub- 
mitting to the wisdom of Trojan an impartial, and, in some 
respects, a favorable account of the new superstition, request- 
ing the emperor, that he would condescend to resolve his 
doubts, and to instruct his ignorance.5 7 The life of Pliny had 
been employed in the acquisition of learning, and in the 
business of the world. Since the age of nineteen he had 
pleaded with distinction in the tribunals of Rome,58 filled a 
place in the senate, had been invested with the honors of the 
consulship, and had formed very numerous connections with 
every order of men, both in Italy and in the provinces.. From 
!tis ignorance therefore we may derive some useful informa- 
tion. \Ve may assure ourselves, that when he accepted the 
government of Bithynia, t,þere were no general In \vs or de- 
crees of the senate in force against the Christians; that nei- 
ther Trajan nor any of his virtuous predecessors, ,,,,hose edicts 


66 Dion. 1. lxviii. p. 1118. Plin. Epistol. iv. 22. 
67 Plin. Epistol. x. 97. The learned :l\losheim expresses himself' 
(p. 147, 232) with the highest approbation of Pliny's moderate and 
candid temper. Notwithstanding Dr. Lardner's su
picions (see Jew- 
ish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. ii. p. 46,) I am unable to discover 
any bigotry in his language or proceedings.- 
CIS l'lin. Epist. v. 8. He pleaded his first cause A. D. 81 ; the year 
after the famous eruptions of :Mount Vesuvius, in which his uncle 
lost his life. 


. Yet thé humane Pliny put two female attendants, probably deacon- 
esses, to the torture, in order to ascertain the real nature of these suspi- 
cious meetings: necessarium crediài, ex duabus ancillis, quæ ministræ 
diccbantur, quid csset \eri ctper to'rmenta quærcre.-l\I 
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were received into the cIvil and criminal jurisprudence, had 
publicly declared their intentions. concerning the new sect; 
and that whatever proceedings had been carried on against 
the Christians, there were none of sufficient weight and 
authority to establish a precedent for the conduct of a Roman 
magistrate. 
'The answer of Trajan, to which the Christians of the suc- 
ceeding age have frequently appealed, discovers as much 
regard for justice and humanity as could be reconciled with 
his mistaken notions of religious policy.5 9 Instead of dis- 
playing the implacable zeal of an Inquisitor, anxious to di8- 
cover the most minute particles of heresy, and exulting in the 
number of his victims, the emperor expresses much more 
solicitude to protect the security of the innocent, than to pre- 
vent the escape of the guilty. He acknowledges the difficulty 
of fixing any general plan; but he lays down two salutary 
rules, which often afforded relief and support to the distressed 
Christians. Though he directs the magistrates to punish such 
persons as are legally convicted, he prohibits them, with a very 
humane inconsistency, from making any inquiries concerning 
the supposed criminals. Nor was the magistrate allowed to 
proceed on every kind of information. AnonYITIOUS charges 
the emperor rejects, as too repugnant to the equity of his gov- 
ernment; and he strictly requires, for the conviction of those 
to whon1 the guilt of Christianity is imputed, the positive evi- 
dence of a fair and open accuser. It is likewise probable, 
that the persons who assunled so inviàious an office, were 
obliged to declare the grounds of their suspicions, to specify 
(both in respect to ti
ne and place) the secret assemblies, 
which their Christian adversary had frequented, and to dis- 
close a great number of circumstances, which were concealed 
with the most vigilant jealousy fron1 the eye of the profane. 
If they succeeded in their prosecution, they were exposed to 
the resentment of a considerable and active party, to the cen- 
sure of the more liberal portion of mankind, and to the igno- 
miny which, in every age and country, has attended the 
character of an inforrner. If, on the contrary, they failed in 
their proofs, they incurred the severe and perhaps capital 


õ9 Plin. Epist. x. 98. Tertullian (Apolog. c. 5) consiùers this 
rescript as a relaxation of the ancient penal laws, "quas Trajanus ex 
parte frustratus est: " and yet Tcrtullian, in another part of his Apol- 
ogy, exposes the inco118i:itencyof prohibiting inquiries, and enjoining 
rUl1ishments. 
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penalty, which, according to a law publislH;"d by the emperor 
IIadrian, \vas inflicted on those who falsely attributed to their 
fellow-citizens the crime of Christianity. The violence of 
personal or superstitious animosity might sometimes prevail 
over the most natural npprehensions of disgrace and danger; 
Lut it cannot surely be imngined, that accusations of so un. 
promising an appearance were either lightly or frequentl) 
undertaken by the Pagan subjects of the Roman empire. Co * 
The expedient which was employed to elude the prudence 
of the laws, affords a sufficient proof how effectually they dis- 
appointed the mischievous designs of private malice or super- 
stitious zeal. In a large and tumultuous assembly, the restraints 
of fear and shame, so forcible on the 11linds of individuals, are 
deprived of the greatest part of their influence. The pious 
Christian, as he was desirol1s to obtain, or to escape, the glory 
of martyrdom, expected, either with impatience or with tenor, 
the stated returns of the public gmlles and festivals. On those 
occasions the inhabitants of the great cities of the empire were 
collected in. the circus or the theatre, where every circum- 
stance of the place, as well as of the ceremony, contributed 
to kindle their devotion, and to extinguish their humanity. 
'Vhilst the numerous spectators, crowned with garlands, per- 
fumed with incense, purified with the blood of victims, 

nd 
surrounded with the altars and statues of their tutelar deities, 
resigned themselves to the enjoyment of pleasure
, which they 
considered as an esspntial part of their religious worship, 
they recollected, that the Christians alone abhorred the gods 
of mankind, and by their absence and melancholy on these 
solemn festivals, seemed to insult or to lament the public 
felicity. If the empire had been afflicted by any recent calam- 


60 Euscbius (lIist. Ecclesiast. 1. iv. c. Ð) has preserved the edict of 
IIndrian. He has likewise (c. 13) given us one still more favorable, 
under the name of Antoninus; the authenticity of 'which is not so 
ulliver3ally allowed. The second Apology of Justin contains some 
curious particulal"s relative to the accusations of Chri::;tians.t 


* The cnactment of this 'aw affonls strong presumption, t]1at accusa- 
tions of the" crime of Christianity," were by no means so uncommon, nor 
received with so much mistrust and caution by the ruling authorities, a
 
Gibbon would insinuate. - M. 
t Professor Hegelmayer has proved the authenticity of thc edict of An 
toninus, in his Comm. llist.-Theol. in Edict. Imp. Antonini. Tubing. 1777, 
in 4to. - G. 
JS"eander doubts its authenticity. (vol. i. p. 152.) In my opinion, th, 
internal evidence is decisive against it. -::\1. 
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ity. by a plague, a fmnine, or an unsuccessful war; if the 
I'yhcr had, or if the Nile had not, risen beyond its banks; if 
.he e:.U'th had shaken, or if the temperate orùer of the seasons 
nad been interrupted, the superstitions Pagans were convinced 
that the crimes and the impiety of the Christians, who were 
spared by the e
ccssive lenity of the government, had at 
length provoked the divine justice. It was not among n 
licentious and exasperated populace, that the forms of legal 
proceedings could be observed; it was not in an amphitheatre, 
stained with the blood of wild beasts and gladiators, that the 
voice of compassion could be hear'1. The impatient clamor
 
of the n1ultitude denounced the Christians as the enemies of 
gods and men, doomed theln to the severest tortures, and ven- 
turing to accuse by name some of the most distinguished of 
the new sectaries, required with irresistible vehemence that 
they should be instantly apprehended and cast to the lions.6 L 
The provincial governors and magistrates who presiùed in the 
public spectacles were usually inclined to gratify the inclina- 
tions, and to appease the rage, of the people, by the sacrifice 
of a few obnoxious victims.. But the wlsùonl of the emperors 
protected the church from the danger of these tumultuous 
clamors and irregular accusations, which they justly censured 
as repugnant both to the firmness and to the eq llity of their 
administration. The edicts of IIaJrian and of .A.ntoninus Pius 
expressly declared
 that the voice of the multitude should 
never be admitted as legal evidence Iv convict or to punish 
those unfortunate persons who Imd embraced the enthusiaslll 
of .the Christians. 62 
III. Punishn1ent ,vas not tbe inevitable consequence of con- 
viction, and the Christians, whose guilt ,vas the most clearly 
proved by tbe testimony of ,vitnesses, or even by their volun- 
tary confession, still retained in their own POWC1" thc alterna- 
tive of life or death. It was not so much the past offence, as 
the actual resistance, which excited the indignation of the 
l11agistrate. !-Ie was persuaded that he offered them an easy 
pardon, since, if they consented to cast a few grains of incense 
upon the altar, they were dismissed fro111 the tribunal in saÎety 
a nd with applause. It was esteemed the duty of a humane 
61 Sec Tertullian, (Apolog. c. 40.) The acts of the martyrdom of 
Polycmp exhibit a lively picture of these tumults, which were usually 
fomented by the malice of the Jews. 
tJ2 These regulatiollb are inserted in the above mentioned edicts of 
Hadrian and J:>ius. See the apology of l\Iclito, (almd Euseb. 1. iv. c. 
26.) 
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judge to endeavor to reclaim, rather than to punish, those 
deluded enthusiasts. Varying his tone according to the age, 
the sex, or the situation of the prisoners, he frequently con. 
descended to set before their eyes every circumstance which 
could render life more pleasing, or death 1110re terrible; and 
to sohcit, nay, to entreat, them, that they would show some 
compassion to themselves, to tl1eir fhmilies, and to their 
friends.6 3 If threats and pérsllasions proycd inefiectual, he 
bad often recourse to violC'nce; the scourge and the rack were 
cn ned in to supply the deficiency of argU111ent, and every hrt 
of cruelty was employed to subdue such inflexible, anù, as it 
appeared to the Pagan
, such criminal, obstinacy. The 
ancient apologists of Christianity have cènsufe.d, with equal 
truth and severity, the irregular conduct of their persecutors, 
who, contrary to every principle of judicial proceeding, ad. 
n1itted the use of torture, in order to obtain, not a confession, 
but a denial, of the crime which was the. object of their 
inquiry.64 The monks of succeeding ages, who, in thcir 
peaceful solitudes, entertained themselves with diversifying 
the deaths and sufferings of the primitive Inartyrs, have fre- 
quently invented torments of a much more refined and inge- 
nious nature. In particular, it has pleased them to suppose, 
that the zeal of the Roman 111agistrates, disdaining every con. 
sideration of moral virtue or public decency, endeavored to 
seduce those whom they were unable to vanquish, anù that by 
their orders the most brutal violence was offered to those 
whom they found it impossible to seduce. It is re1ated, that 
pious females, who were prepared to despise death, were 
sometimes condemned to a more severe tria.l;
 and called 


6a See the rescript of Trajan, and the conduct of J)liny. The most 
auth<:ntic acts of the martyrs abound in these exhortations. II! 
6! In particular, see Tertullian, (Apolog. e. 2, 3,) and I..actantius, 
(Institut. Divin. v. 9.) Their reasonings are almo:;t the same; but 
we may discover, that one of these apologists had been a lawyer, aud 
the othcr a rhetorician. 


., Pliny's test was the worship of the gods, off<>rings to the statue of the 
emperor, and blaspheming Christ-præterea maledicercnt Christo. -M. 
t The more ancient as well as authentic memorials of the church, relate 
many exa
ples 
f the .fact, (of these scre1'e trials.}) which 
he
e is nothing 
to contradIct, 'Irrtulhan, among other8, says, 
am prmame ad lenoncm 
damnando Christianam: potius quam ad lconem, confessi estis .labcm puùi 
citiæ apud nos atrociorem omui pær.à ct omni morte reputan, Apol. cap 
ult. Eusebius likewise says, "Other virgins, dragged to brothels, have los 
their life rather than defile their Tirtue." Euseb. Hist. Ecc. viii. 14. - G 
The miraculous interpositions were the offspring of the coarse imagina. 
tions of the monks. - DI. 
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upon to determine whether they set a higher value on their 
religion or on their chastity. The youths to whose licentious 
embraces they were abandoned, received a solemn exhortation 
from the judge, to exert their most strenuous efforts to main- 
tain the honor of Venus against the impious virgin who refused 
10 burn incense on her altars. Their violence, however, was 
commonly disappointed, and the seasonable interposition of 
some miraculous power preserved the chaste spouses of Christ 
from the dishonor even of an involuntary defeat. 'Ve should 
not indeed neglect to remark, that the more ancient as well as 
authentic memorials of the church are seldom polluted with 
these extravagant and indecent fictions.6 5 
The total disregard of truth and probability in the repre- 
sentation of these primitive martyrdoms was occasioned by a 
very natural niistake. The ecclesiastical writers of the fourth 
or fifth centuries ascribed to the magistrates of Rome the saIne 
degree of implacable and unrelenting zeal which filled their 
own breasts against the heretics or the idolaters of their own 
times. It is 
ot improbable that some of those persons who 
were raised to the dignities of the enlpire, might have imbibed 
the prejudices of the populace, and that the cruel disposition 
of others might occasionally be stimulated by motives of ava- 
riee or of personal resentment. 66 But it is certain, and we 
may appeal to the grateful confessions of the first Christians, 
that the greatest part of those n1agistrates who exercised in 
the provinces the authority of the emperor, or of the senate, 
and to whose hands alone the jurisdiction of life and death 
was intrusted, behaved like men of polished manners and 
liberal education, who respected the rules of justice, and who 
were conversa.nt with the precepts of philosophy. They fre- 
quently declined the odious task of persecution, dismissed the 
charge with contempt, or suggested to the accused Christian 
some legal evasion, by which he might elude the severity of 


65 See two instances of this kind of torture in the Acta Sincera 
!\lartyrum, published by Ruinart, p. 160, 399. Jerome, in his Legend 
of l)aul the Hermit, tells a strange story of a young man, who was 
chained naked on a bed of flowers, and assaulted by a beautiful and 
wanton courtesan. lIe quelled the rising temptation by biting off his 
tongue. 
66 The 
governor 
scverity 


conversion of ills wife provoked Claudius Herminianus, 
of Cappadocia, to treat the Christians with uncommon 
Tertullian ad Scapulam, c. 3. 
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the hlws.6 7 \Vhonever they "\-verc inycsted with a discretionary 
power,68 they used it much less for the oppression, than for 
{he relief and bBnefit, of the afflicted church. They were far 
from conòelnning all the Christians who were accused before 
their tribunal, and very far from punishing with death aU those 
who were convicted of an obstinate aòherence to the new 
superstition. Contenting themselves, for the 11108t part, with 
he milder chastisements of imprisonment, exile, or slavery in 
.the mines,69 they left the unhappy victims of their justice 
;;ome reason to hope, that a prosperous event, the accession., 
the nlarriage
 or the triumph of an emperor, might speedily 
rcstore them, Ly a general pardon, to their former state. Tho 
.martyrs, dcvotcò to inllnediate execution by the Roman magis- 
lrates, appear to have been selected from the 1110st opposite 
extrerncs. They were either bishops and presbyters, the per- 
150ns the most distinguished among the Christians by their rank 
and influence, and whose example might striI{e terror into the 
whole sect; 70 or else they were the meanest and most abject 
among them, particularly those of the servile condition, whose 
Jives were esteemed of little value, and whose sufferings were 


67 Tertullian, in his epistle to the governor of Africa, mentions 
several remarkablc instances of lenity and forbearance, "\vhich had 
hnppcned within his knowledge. 
6.::! Ncque enim in u:niversum aliquid quod quasi certam formam 
llabeat, constitui potest; an expression of Trajan, which gave a very 
great latitude to the governors of provinces.- 
69 In l\Ietalla damnamur, in insulas relegamur. Tertullian, Apolog
 
e. 12. The mines of Numidia contained nine bishops, with a propor- 
tionable number of their c}crgyand people, to whom Cyprian aJ- 
dressed a piOU3 epis-t1e of praise and comfort. See Cypl'ian. EIÜstol. 
7û, 77. 
70 Though we cannot receive with entire cOl1.fiàence either the 
epistles, or the acts, of Ignatius, (they may be found in the 2d 
'Volume of the Al)ostolic Fathers,) yet we may quote that bishop of 
Antioch as one of these exemplary martYl.s. He was sent in chains to 
Rome as a public spectacle; and when he arrived at Troas, he received 
the plC'3.sing intelligence, that the persecution of Antioch was ahcac1y 
at an end. t 


. Gibbon altogether forgets that Trajan fuHyapproved of the course 
pursueù by Pliny. That course was, to order all who pcr
evered ;n their 
faith to be led to execution: pcrscyerantes duci jussi. -M. 
t The acts of Ignatius are generally rec-eiyed as authentic, as are sevpn 
()f his letters. Eusebius and St. Jerome mention them: thcre are t\\O 
eùitions; in one, the letters arc longer, and many passages appe:u to have 
been interpolated; the other edition is tha.t which contains the leal letters 
of 81. Ignatius; such at least is the opinion of the wisest anJ most 
elllightcne<l critics. (See Lardner 1 Creù. of Gosp. lIist.) Les'i. 
bc'1' dïe 
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viewed by the ancients with too careless an indifference. 7t 
The learned Origen, who, from his experience as well as read.. 
ing, was intimately acquainted with the history of the Chris. 
tians, declares, in the most express tf>rms, that the number of 
martyrs was very inconsiderable. 72 His authority would alone 
be sufricient to annihilate that formidaLle army of martyrs, 
whose relics, drawn for the most part from the 
atacomb
 of 
Rome, have replenished so many churches,73 and whose mar 
vellous achievements have been the subject of so many 
volumes of 1101y Romance. 74 But the general assertion of 


71 Amon
 the martyrs of Lyons, (Euscb. 1. v. c. 1,) the slave Blan- 
dína was di
tinguishcd by more exquisite tortures. Of thc five mar- 
tyrs so much celcbrated in the acts of Felicitas and Perpctua, two 

'erc of a servile, and two others of a vcry mean, condition. 
72 Origen. adverso ('elsum, 1. iii. p. 116. His words deserye to be 
t
anscrib
d. "
o;.
yol Y.UT
 y'(I.I
,o.,;ç, Y.(tl (J'I't.ôf.!u. H"u!!&3fl ,;TUL ÙÛ!.! nìft 
A!!lfrnU1'(oJl .:1æU(i1i,'JEI/Xf: 'u.... ì V//Y.CU1t. * 
73 If we recollect that all the Plebeians of Rome were not Christians, 
and that all the Christians were not saints anù martyrs, we may judge 
with hO\v much safety religious honors ean be ascribed to boncs or 
urns, indiscriminately taken from the public burial-placo. Aftcr ten 
centuries of a very free and open tradE', some suspicions have ariscn 
among the morc learned Catholics. They now require, as a proof of 
sanctity ami martyrdom, the letters 13. 
I., a vial full of red liquor 
Bupposed to be blood, or the figure of a palm-tree. But the two for- 
mer signs are of little weight, and with regard to the last, it is observed 
by the critics, 1. That the figure, as it is called, of a palm, is pcrhaps 
a cypress, and perhaps only a stop, the flouri:,h of a comma used in 
the monumental inscriptions. 2. That the palm was the symbol of 
victory among the Pagans. 3. That among the Christians it sen"cel 
as the emblem, not only of martyrdom, but in. general of a joyful 
resurrcction. See the epistle of P. 
Iabillon, on the worship of un- 
known saints, and :\Iuratori sopra Ie Antichità Italiane, Di:55crtat. lviii. 
74 A<; a specimen of these legends, we may be satisned with 10,000 
Chri
tian soldiers crucified in one day, cithcr by Tmjan or Hadrian, 
on ::\Iount Ararat. See llaronius ad 
Ia.rtyrologium Uomanum; Tille- 
mont, 
Iém. Ecclcsiast. .tom. ii. part ii. p. 438; and Geddcs's :\Iisccl- 


Ucligion, 'L i. p. .52J. U sser. Disc;. de I gn. Epist. Pearson, Yindic. Igna.- 
tianæ. It should ùe remarked, that it was under the reign of Trajan that 
the bishop Ignatius was carried from Antioch to Rome, to be e"'-poscd to 
the liOIl'5 in the amphitheatre, the year of J. C. 107, according to some; of 
Ill), accordin
 to others. - G. 
,,:- The words that follow should be quoted: "God not permitting that 
all 'hi.. clJ.ss of men should be exterminated;" which appears to inùicate 
that Origcn thought the numbpr put to death inconsiùerabl
 only when 
compared to the numùers who had sunivecl. Besides this, he is speaking 
of the state of the religion under Caracalla, Elag.lbalus, Alexander Sev('rus, 
and Philip, who had not persecuted the Christians. It was during the 
reign of the latter that OrÏgen wrote his books ag.lÏnst Celsus. - G. 
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Orl cren may be eXplained and confirmed by the particular 
tf'st
ony of his friend Dionysius, wbo, in the immense city 
of Alf'xandria, and under the rigorous rersecution of Decius, 
n
ckons only ten men and spvpn women \...ho suffered for the 
profession õf the Christian name. 75 
During the same period of persecution, the zealous, the 
eloqucnt, the ambitious Cyprian governed the church, not only 
of Carthage, but even of Africa. He possessed every quality 
which could engage the reverence of the faithful
 or provoke 
the suspicions and resentnlent of the Pagan magistrates. His 
character as well as his station seemed to mark out that holy 
prclate as the l110st distinguished object of envy and of danger. 76 
'rhe experience, however, of the life of Cyprian, is sufficient 
10 prove that Ollr fancy has exaggerated the perilous situation 
of a Christian bishop; and that the dangers to which he was 
exposed were less imminent than those which tenlporal am- 
bition is al ways pi'erared to encounter in the pursuit of 
honors. Four Roman emperors, with their families, their 
t
lvoritcs, and their adherents, perished by the sword in the 
space of ten years, during which the bishop of Carthage 
guided by his authority and eloquence the councils of the 
African church. It was only in the third year of his adminis- 
tration, that he had reason, during a few months, to apprehend 


laniE's, vol. ii. p. 203. The abbreviation of :MIL., which ma.y signify 
either soldie1 0 8 or thousands, is said to have occa:;ioned some extraor- 
dinarv mistakes. 
7ã Dionysius ap. Eusch. 1. vi. c.41. One of the sevPllteen was 
likewÜ,e accused of robbcry.. 
76 The lcttcrs of Cyprian exhibit a very curious and or\ginal picture 
both of the man and of the times. Bee likewise the two lives of 
Cyprian, composed with equal accuracy, though "\vith very different 
vicws; the one by Lc Clerc (Bibliothèque Universelle, tom. xii. p. 
208-378,) the other by Tillemont, 
Iémoires Ecclesiastiques, tom. 
iv. part i. p. 76-459. . 


*' Gibbon ought to ha'\'e said, was fah-dy accusel1 of robberr, for so it is 
in the Greek tpxt. This Chri8tian, named Nemesion, fal:scly accuBeù of 
robbery before the centurion, was acquitted of a crime altogether forei:;n 
to his character, (åÀÀOTþtWTÓT1JI/,) but he was led before the gO\ ernor as 
guilty of being a Christian, and the governor inflicted upon him a double 
torture. (Eu
eb. loco cit.) It must 
be added, that Saint Dionysius onl)' 
makes particular mention of thc principal martyrs, [this is '\'cry duuùfful. 
-1\1.,] and that he says, in general, that the fury of the Pagans against 
the Christians gave to Alexandria the appearance of a city taken by storm. 
fThis refers to plunder and ill usage, not to actual slaughter.:- .l\l.] 
Pinally, it should be obse1"'\'cd that Origen wrote before the persecution of 
the emperor Decius. - G. 
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the severe ed'lcts of Decius, the vigilance of the nlagistrate, 
and the clamors of the multitude, who loudly demanded, that 
Cyprian, the leader of the Christians, should be thrown to the 
lions. Prodence suggested the necessity of a temporary 
retreat, and the voice of prudence was obeyed. He withdrew 
himself into an obscure solitude, from whence he could main- 
tain a constant correspondence with the clergy and peoDle of 
Carthage; and, concealing himself till the tempest W
 past, 
he preserved his life, without relinquishing either his power or 
his reputation. IIis extreme caution did not, ho\\tever, escape 
the censure of the more rigid Christians, who lamented, or the 
reproaches of his personal enemies, who insulted, a conduct 
which they considered as a pusillanimous and criminal deser- 
tion of the most sacr
d duty.77 The propriety of reserving 
himself for the future exigencies of the church, the example 
of several holy bisbops,i8 and the divine admonitions, which, 
as he declares himself, he frequently received in visions and 
ecstasies, were the reasons alleged in his justification. 79 But 
his best apology may be found in the cheerful resolution, with 
which, about eight years afterwards, he suffered death in the 
cause of religion. The authentic history of his martyrdom 
has been recorded with unusual candor and impartiality. A 
short abstract, therefore, of its most important circumstances, 
will convey the clearest information of the spirit, and of the 
forms, of the Roman persecutions.8 o 
\Vhen Valerian was consul for the third, and Gallienus for 
the fourth, time, Paternus, proconsul of Africa, summoned 
Cyprian to appear in his pr;vate council-chamber. He there 
acquainted him with the Imperial mandate which he had just 


77 See the polite but sevcre epistle of the clcrgyof Rome to the 
bishop of Carthage. (Cyprìan. Epist. 8
 9.) Pontius labors with the 
greatest care and diligence to justify his master again15t the general 
censure. 
78 In particular those of Dionysius of Alexandria, and Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, of N eo-Cæsarca. See Euseb. lIist. Ecclesiast. I. vi. c. 
40; and 
lémoires de Tillemont, tom. iv. part ii. p. 685. 
79 See Cyprian. Epist. 16, and his life by Pontius. 
@o 'Ve have an ori
inallife of C)?prian by the deacon Pontiu
, the 
companion of his exile, and.. thc spectator of his death; and we like- 
wise possess the ancient proconsular acts of his martyrdom. These 
two relations arc consistent with each other, and with probability; 
and what is somewhat remarkable, they are both unsullied by any 
mi "'aculous circumstances. 
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]'eceived,81 that tnose who had ahandoned the Roman religion 
should immediately return to the practice of the ceremonies 
of their ancestors. Cyprian replied without hesitaÜon, that 
he ,vas a Christian and a bishop, devoted to th
 worship of the 
true and only Deity, to 'whom he offered up his daily supplica- 
tions for the 
afety and prosperity of the two emperors, his 
lawiul sovereigns. 'Vith modest confidence he pleaded the 
privilege of a citizen, in n
fusing tû give any answer to some 
invidious and indeed illegal questions which the proconsul had 
proposed. A sentence of banishment \Vas pronounced as the 
penalty of Cyprian's disobedience; and he \Vas conducted 
without delay to Curubis, a free and rnaritime city of Zeugi. 
tania, in a pleasant situation, a fertile territory, and at the 
distance of about forty miles f1'on1 CaJ"thage.8 2 The exiled 
1i
hop enjoyed the conveniences of 1ife and the consciousness 
of virtue. His reputation was diffused over Africa and Italy; 
an account of his behavior was published for the eòification of 
the Christian world; 83 and his solitude was frequently inter- 
rupted by the letters, the visits, and the congratulations of the 
faithful. On the arrival of a new proconsul in the province 1 
the fortune of Cyprian appcar
d for some time to wear a still 
more favorable aspect. lIe was recalled from banishment; 
and though not yet perrr}itted to return to Cartha
e, his own 
gardens in the neighborhood of the capital \vere assigned for 
the place of his residence.8 L1 
At length, exactly one year 85 after Cyprian was first 


81 It should seem that these were eirt.:ulnr orders, sent at the samo 
time to all the goveI'nor
, Diou)'sius (ap. Enseb. 1. vii, e. 11) relatcs 
the 1ústorv of his own banishment from Alexrmrlria 
11most in tho 
same manñer. I3ut aR he e
caped and survived the persecution, 'we 
must account him either more or less fortunate than Cynrian. 
!!2 See PHn. fIist. Natur. '., 3. Ccllarius, Gcogral;h:. Antiq. part 
iii. p. D6. Shaw's Travels, p. 90; and for the adjacent country, (w1Üch 
is terminated by Cape Dona, or the promontory of :l\1crcury,) l' Afrique 
de :ManD.ol. tom, ii. p.491, Thcre are the remains of an aquerluct 
near Curubis, or Cm'his, at pnw:-nt altered into Gurbcs; nnd Dr. Shaw 
rea<l an inscription, '\yhich style:.- that city Cokmia Falria. The deacon 
Pontius (in Yit. Cyprian. c, 12) calls it "Ap:::icum et competcnteHl 
loc.um, hospitium pro voluntate secretum, ('t quicquirl apponi cis ante 
promissum e
t, qui regnum et justitiam Dei quærunt." 
63 See Cyp1'Ïan. Epistol. 77, edit. Fell. . 
81 Upon his conversion, he had sold those gardens for the hcnefit 
of the poor. The indulgcnce of God (most probabJy the liberality of 
some Christian friend) re:5tored them to Cyprian. Sce Pontiu
, e. l;j. 
8;; ''''"hen Cyprian, a twelvemonth before, was scnt into exile, he 
dr('amt that he should be put to de-ath th'" ncxt day. The event 
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apprehended, Galcrius l\Iaximus, proconsul of Africa, received 
ti1C lmnerial warrant for the execution of the Christian teach- 
, 
crs. rho oi
hop of Carthage was sensible that he should be 
51l1g1ed out tor one of the first victims; and the frailty of 
nature temptell hinl to withdraw himself, hy a S0cret flight, 
from the danger and the honor of martyrdom; *' but soon 
recovering that fortitude which his character required, he 
returned to his gardens, and patiently expected the ministers 
of death. Two officers of rank, who were intrusted with that 

ornmission, placed Cyprian Letween then1 in a chariot; anù 
(13 the proconsul was not then at leisure, they conducted him, 
not to a prison, but to a private house in Carthage, which 
bclongeà to one of them. An elegant supper was provided 
[01. the entertainment of the bishop, and his Christian friends 
were permitted for the last time to enjoy his society, whilst 
the streets were filled with a multitude of the faithful, anxious 
and alarmed at the approaching fitte of their spiritual father.8 G 
In the morning he appeared before the tribunal of the procon- 
sul, who, atter intorming himself of the name and situation of 
Cyprian, commanded him to offer sacrifice, and pressed him 
to reflect on the consequences of his disobedience. The 
refusal of Cyprian was firm and decisive; and the magistrate, 
when he had ta}{('n the opinion of his council, pronounced 
\vith somp reluctance the sentence of death. It was conceived 
in the following terms: "That Thascius Cyprianu=:; 
hould be 


mndc it necessary to explain that worù, as signifying a year. Pontius, 
c. 12. 
80 Pontius (c. lr5) acknowled
cs that Cyprian, with whom he 
fluppcd, passed thc night custodi,t delicatì.. The bishnp excrcise(l a 
last and vcry proper act of jurisdiction, by directing that the younger 
females, who watched in the street, should be removed from the 
danú
rs and temptations of a nocturnal crowd. Act. Proconsularia, 
c. 
. 


*' Th13 W;JS not, as it appear.;;, the motiye which induced St. Cyprian to 
conceal himself fur a short time: he was thr0atelled to be c:lnic(l to Utica; 
he prefcn ed rema.ining at Ca.rthagc, in order to SUirel. martYrdom in the 
midst of his floclt, and in order that his death mig-ht cO{1dnce to the 
eùitication of those "i"l1Ol11 hc had guided during life. 
uch, at least, is his 
own explanation of his conduct in one of his lettcrs: Cum pf'rlatnm aa 
nos fuissct, fratres carissimi, frumelltarios esse missos qui me Uticam per- 
duC'crent, consiliof}ue carissimorum persuasum e::;t, ut de hortis interim 
fìcccdcremus, jllstà interveniente causà, consensi; co quod congrnat f'pis- 
copum in eft civitate, in quà Ecclesiæ dominicæ pra'cst, illic Dominum 

oni
teri et plcbcIll. universam præpositi pl"æsenlis confessione clarificari. 
Ep. b3.-0. 
VOL. II. .1 
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immediately beheaded, as the enemy of the gods of Rome 
aDd as the chief anò ringleader of a criminal assæiation, 
which he had seduced into an Ïlllpious resistance against th
 
laws of the lllost holy emperors, Valerian and Gallienus."8
 
The manner of his execution was the mildest and least painful 
that could be inDicted on a person convicted of any capital 
offence; nor was the use of torture admitted to obtain from 
the bishop of Carthage either the recantation of his principles, 
or the discovery of his accomplices. 
.I\.s soon as the sentence was proclaimed, a general cry of 
" ,V c will die with him," arose ut once an10ng the listemng 
multitude of Christians who waited before the palace gates. 
The generous effusions of their zeal and their affection were 
neither serviceable to Cyprian nor dangerous to themscJves. 
He was led away under a guard of tribunes and centurions, 
without resistance and \vithout insult, to the place of his exe- 
cution, a spacious and level plain near the city, which was 
already fiIJed with great numbers of spectators. IIis faithful 
presbyters and deacons were permiUed to accompany their 
holy bishõp.* They assisted him in laying aside his upper 
garmcnt, spread linen on the ground to catch the precious 
).clics of his blood, anJ receivcd his orders to bcstow five-and- 
twenty picces of gold on the excutioner. Thc n;artyr then 
covercd his tàce with his hands, and at one blow his head was 
separated from his body. I-lis corpse remained during some 
hours exposed to the curiosity of the Gentiles: but in the night 
it was rcmoved, and transported in a triumphaL procession, 
and with a splendid illumination, to the burial-place of the 
Christians. '"rhe funeral of Cyprian was publicly celebrated 
without receiving any interruption from the Roman magis- 
trates; and those an10ng the faithful, who had performed the 
last odìces to his person and his memory, were secure from 
the danger. of inquiry or of punishment. It is remarkabJc, 
that of so great a multitude of bishops in the proviuce of 


'7 See the original sentence in the Acts, c. 4 ; and in Pontius, c. 17. 
The latter exprcs::;es it in a more r
etorical manner. 


. There is nothing in the life of St. Cyprian, by Pontius, nor in the 
ancient manuscripts, which can make us suppose that the preshyters and 
deacons, in their clerical character, and known to be such, had the per- 
mission to attend their holy bishop. Setting aside all religious con
idera- 
tions, it is impossible not to be surprised at the kind of complalsance 
with which the historian here insists, in favor of the persecutors, on some 
mitigating circumstances allowed at the death of a man whose on!y crime 
was maintaining his own opinions with frankncss and courage. - G. 
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Africa, Cyprian was the first who was esteelned worthy to 
obtain tlte crown of l1mrtyrdom.8 8 
It was in the choice of CyprialJ, either to die a martyr, or 
to live an apostate: but on that choice depended the alterna- 
tive of honor or infamy. Could we suppose that the bishop . 
of Carthage had employed the profession of the Christian 
faith only as the instrument of his avarice or ambition, it 
was still incumbent on him to support the character he had 
assumed; 89 and if he possessed the smallest degree of manly 
fortitude, rather to expose himself to the Inost cruel tortures, 
than by a single act to exchange the reputation of a whole life, 
for the abhorrence of his Christian brethren, and the contempt 
of the Gentile world. But if the zeD.! of Cyprian was sup- 
ported by the sincere conviction of the truth of those doctrines 
which he preached, the crown of martyrdom must have 
appeared to him as an object of desire rather than of terror. 
It is not easy to extract any distinct ideas from the vague 
though eloquent declamations of the Fathers, or to ascertain 
the degree of immortal glory and happiness which they con- 
fidently promised to those who were so fortunate as to shC'd 
their blood in the cause of religion. 90 They inculcated with 
becoming diligence, that the fire of martyrdom supplied every 
defect and expiated every sin; that while the souls of ordinary 
Christians were obliged to pass through a slow and painful 


Sd Pontius, c. ID. 
i. de Tillemont (
Iémoires, tom. iv. part i. p. 
150, note 50) is not pleased with so positive an exclusion of any 
former martyrs of the episcopal rank.'- 
89 \Vhatever opinion we may entertain of the character or Pl'inciples 
of Thomas Becket, we must acknowledge that he suft"crecl death with 
a. con
tancy not unworthy of the primitive martyrs. See Lord LytUe- 
ton's History of Henry II. yol. ii. p. 592, &c. 
90 See in particular the t!"eatise of Cyprian de Lapsis, p. 87-98, 
edit. Fell. The learnin
 of Dodwdl, (Dissertat. Cyprianic.. xii. xiii.,) 
and the ingenuity Qf l\Iiddleton, (Free Inquiry, p. 162, &c.,) have left 
scarcely any thing to add concerning the merit, the honors, and the 
motives of the martyrs. 


, 
· 1\1. de Tillemont, as an honest writer, explains the difficulties which 
he felt about the text of Pontius, and concludes by distinctly stating, that 
without doubt there is some mistake, and that Pontius must have meant 
only Africa Minor or Carth<1ge; for St. Cyprian
 in his .58th (69th) letter 
adùressed to Pupianus, speaks expressly of many bishops his colleagues, 
9- ui p
<?scripti sun
, 
'cl appr.e
ensi in carcere et catenis 
ucrunt; atit qui 
m eXlllUm relegatl, Illustn Jtmere ad Dominum profectl sunt; aut qui 
quibusdam locis animadversi, cælestes coronas de Domini clarificatione 
8umpserunt. - G. 
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purification, the triumphant sufferers entered into the in1me- 
diate fruition of eternal bliss, where, in the society of the 
patl'iarchs, the apostles, and the prophets, they reigned with 
Cll rist, and acted as his assessors in the universal judgment 
of muukinJ. The assuranee of a lasting reputation upon 
earth, a motive so congenial to the vanity of human nature, 
often served to animate the courage of the martyrs. The 
honors which Rome or 1\.thens bestowed on those citizens who 
had fallen in the canse of their country, were cold and un- 
Ineaning demonstrations of respect, when compared with the 
ardent gratitude and devotion which the primitive church 
expressed towards the v:ctorious champions of the faith. The 
annual commemoration of their virtues anrl sufferings was 
observed as a sacred cereillony, and at length terminated in 
religious worship. Among the Christians who had publicly 
confessed their religious principles, those who (as it very 
frequently happened) had been dismissed from the tribunal or 
the prisons of the Pagan magistrates, obtairJCd such honors as 
were justly due to their imperfect martyrdom and their gen- 
erous resolution. The most pious females courted the per- 
mission of ÍIllprinting kisses on the fetters ,,"hieh they had 
worn, and on the wounds which they had received. Their 
persons were esteemeu holy, their decisions were ad mitted 
with deference, and tbey too often abused, by their spiritual 
pride and licentious manners, the preërninence which their 
zeal and intrepidity had acquired. 91 Distinctions like these, 
whilst they display the exalted merit, betray the inconsidera- 
ble number of those who sufIered
 and of those who died, for 
the profession of Ch ristianity. 
The sober discretion of the present age wiU more readily 


91 Cyprian. Epistol. 5, 6, 7, 22, 24 ; .. and de U nitat. Ecclesiæ. The 
number of prctended martyrs has been very much multiplied, by the 
custom which was introduced of bestowing that honorable name on 
conie
sors. 


'* 1\1. Guizot denies that the letters of Cyprian, to whi
h he refers, bear 
out the statement in the text. I cannot scruple to admIt the accuracy of 
Gibbon's quotation. To take only the fifth letter, we fin
 this passage: 
Doleo cnim quando audio quosdam improbf' ct insol.enter dI.scurrere, et ad 
ineptias vel ad disconlias vac<ll"e, Christi membra et Jam Chns
um c.onfessa 
per concuuitus illicitos inquinari, nec a diaconis aut presbyterIs regl posse, 
sed id agcre ut per p:mcorum pravos et malos mores,.multorum e
 bon?ru
n 
confessorum gloria honesta maculetur. Gihbon's lnISrepresentatlOn he.s III 
the ambiguous exprcsÚon "too often." 'Vere th
 epIstles arranged III a 
different manner in the edition cOllsultoo. by 
l. GUIllOt? - ,M. 
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ensure than admire, bl1t can I1101.e easily adn1ire them imi- 
iate, the fervor of the first Christians, who, according tu the 
lively e-xpression of Sulpicius Severus, desired martyrdon1 with 
more eagerness than his own contemporaries solicited a bish- 
op.'iC. 92 The epistles which Ignatius composed as he was 
carried in chains through the cities of Asia, breathe sentiments 
the most repugnant to the ordinary feelings of human nature. 
I-Ic earnestly beseeches the Romans, that when he shouJd be 
exposed in the amphitheatre, they would not, by their kind 
bl1t unreasonable intercessiun, deprive hinl of the crown of 
glory; and he declares his resolution to provoke and irritate 
the wild beasts which might be employed as the instruments 
of his death.9 3 Some stories are related of the courage of 
nmrtyrs, who actually performed what Ignatius had intended; 
who exasperated the fury of the lions, pressed the executioner 
to hasten his office, cheerfully leaped into the fires which were 
kindled to COnSL1l11e them, and discovered a sensation of joy 
and pleasure in the n1idst of the mo
t exquisite tortures. Sev- 
eral examples have been preserved of a zeal impatient of 
those restraints which the emperors had provided for the 
security of the church. The Christians sometimes suppJied 
by their voluntary declaration the want of an accuser, rudely 
disturbed the public service of paganisln,94 and rushing in 
crowds round the tribunal of the Inagistratcs, called upon theln 
to pronounce and to inflict the Sf-1utence of the law. The 
behavior of the Christians was too remarkable to escape tho 
notice of the ancient philosophers; but they seem to have 
considered it with much less admiration than astonishment. 
lncap:tble of conceiving the motives which sometimes trans- 
ported the fortitude of believers beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence or reason, they treated such an eagerness to die as the 


92 Certatim gloriosa in ccttamina. ruchatur; multiquc avidius tum 
martyI'ia gloriosis mortibus quærehantur, quam nu.nc Episcopatn
 
pravis ambitionibus appctuntur. Sulpicius Severns, 1. ii. Hc mio'ht 
have omitted the word /lUllC. 0 
93 Sce Epist. ad Roman. 
. 4, 5, ape Patrcs Apostol. tom. ii. p. '27. 
It suited the purpose of Dishop l>earson (see Vindiciæ Ignatianæ, 
part ii. c. 9) to justif
r, by a profu<;ion of examples and authorities, 
the sentiments of I
natiu
.;. 
9-1 The story of Polycuctes, on which Corneille has founrled a very 
beautiful tragedy, is one of the most celebrated, thoug-h not perhaps 
the most authentic, ini';tanres of this excessive zeal. ,\
 e should 
observe, that the GOth canon of the council of" Illiberis refuses the tit.lo 
of martyrs to those who exposed themselves to death, by publicly 
dcstroying the idols. 


4* 
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strange result of obstinate d
spair, of stupid insensibility, 01 
of superstitious frenzy.9.j "Unhappy men!" exclaimed 
the proconsul Antoninus to the Christians of Asia; "unhappy 
n1cn! if you are thus weary of your lives, is it so difficult for 
you to find ropes and precipices?" 96 He was extremely 
cautious (as it is observed by a learned and pious historian) 
of punishing men who had found no accusers but themselves, 
the Imperial laws not having rnade any provision for so 
unexpected a case: condemning therefore 
 few as a warn- 
ing to their brethren, he dismissed the multitude with indig- 
nation and contempt. 97 Notwithstanding this real or affected 
disJain, the intrepid constancy of the faithful was productive 
of 1110re salutary effects on those minds which nature or grace 
had disposed tf)!' the easy reception of religious truth. On 
these melancholy occasions, there were n1<1ny anlOng the 
Gentiles who pitied,. who admired, and who were converted. 
The generous enthusiasm was communicated from the sufferer 
LO the 
pcctators; anù the blood of 111artyrs, according to 
a well-known ob:.;ervation, becanle the seed of the church. 
nut although devotion had raised, and eloquence continued 
to inflame, tbis fever of the mind, it insensibly gave way to 
the more natural hopes and fears of the human heart, to the 
love of life, the apprehension of pain, and the horror of disso- 
lution. The ll1m'e prudent rulers of the church found them- 
selves obliged to restrain the indiscreet ardor of their followers, 
and to distrust a constancy which too often abandoned them in 
the hour of tria1. 98 As the lives of the faithful become less 


95 Sec Epictetu::;, 1. iv. c. 7, (though there is some doubt whether 
he alluc105 to the Christians.) :Marcus Antoninus de Rebus suis, 
1. xi. c. 3. Lucian in Peregrine 
96 Tertullian ad Scapu1. c. 5. The learned are divided between 
three: persons of the same name, ,vho ,vere all procon::;uls of Asia. I 
am inclinecl to ascribe this story to Antoninus Pius, who was aftcr- 
wards emperor; and who may have governed Asia under the reign 
of 'Iraj an. 
9i :}Iosheim, de Rebus Christ. ante Constantin. p. 235. 
98 See the Epistle of the Church of Smyrna, ape Euscb. lIist. Eccles. 
1. iy. c. 1.5.* 


* The 1.5th chapter of the 10th book of the Eccles. History of Eusebius 
treats principally of the martyrdom of St. Polyca.rp, and mentions some 
other martyrs. A single example of weakness is related; it is that of a 
Phrygian named Quintu
, who, appalled at the si
ht of the wild beasts 
and" the tortures, renounced his faith. This example pro,'cs little against 
the mass of Christians, and thiH chapter of Eusebius furnished much 
stronger evidence of their courage than of their timidity. -G. 
This Quintus had, however, rashly and of his own accord appeared 
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rnortified and austere, they were every day less ambitious of 
the honors of martyrdom; and the soldiers of Christ, instead 
of distinguishing themselves by voluntary deeùs of heroism, 
frequently deserted their post, and fled in confusion before the 
enemy whom it was their duty to resist. There were thrf'e 
nlethods, however, of f'scaring the flames of pers
cution, . 
which were not" attended with an equal degree of gUIlt: the 
first, indeed, was generally allowed to be innocent; '1:he. sec- 
ond was of a doubtful, or at least of a venial, nature; but the 
third implied IT direct and criminal apostasy f1'o111 the Christian 
faith. 
I. A modern inquisitor would hear with surprise, that 
whenever an information was given to a Roman 111agistrate 
of any person within his jurisdiction who had Clnbraced the 
sect of the Christians, the charge was connnunlcatcd to the 
party accused, and that a convenient time was allowed hin1 to 
settle his d'Jmestic concerns, and to prepare an answer to the 
crPine which was imputed to him. 93 If he entertained any 
doubt of his own constancy, such a delay afforded him the 
opportunity of preserving his life and honor by flight, of \vith- 
drawing himself into SOlne obscure retirement or sorne distant 


{j9 In the second apology of Justin, there is a particular and very 
cunous instance of this legal delay. The same iudulgcnce "vas grant- 
ed to accused Christians, in the persecution of Decius: and Cyprian 
(de Lapsis) expres
ly mentions the U Dies negantibus præstitutus:' '*' 


before the tribunal; and the church of Smyrna condemn "!tis Úldiscl'cet 
ardor," coupled as it was with weakncss in the hour of triaL -1\1. 
· The examples drawn by the hb
orian from Justin Martyr and Cyprian 
relate altogether to particular cases, and proye nothing as to the gencral 
practice adopted towards the accuseù; itis cyident, on the contrary, from 
the same apology of St. Justin, that they Lardly eyer obtained delay. "A 
man named I.ucills, himself a Christian, prc:"ent at an unjust sèntence 
passed a
ainst a Christian by the judge Urbicus, asked him why he thus 
punished a man who was neither adulterer nor robber, nor guiltr of any 
other crime but that of avowing himself a Christian." Urùicus answered 
only in these warns;" "Thou also hast the appearance of being a Chris- 
tian." "Yes, without doubt," rcplieå Lucius. The judgc ordC'red that 
IIC should be put to death on the instant. A third, who came up, was con- 
dcmned to ùe beaten with rod". Here, then, are three examplcs whcre 
no delay was grantcd. [Surely these acts of a singlc passionate and ini- 
tated judge pro'.c the gencral practice as little as thosc quoted hy Gib- 
bon. - M.] 'Ihcrc exist a multitude of others, such as those of Ptole- 
my, Marcellus, &c. Justin expressly charges the judges with ordcring 
the accused to be executed without hearing the causc. The words of I;t. 
Cyprian arc as particular, and simply say, that he had appointe1 a d.ay by 
which t:
e Christians must have renounced their faith; thnsE who had 
not done it by that time were condemned. - G. This confirms the state. 
ment in the text. -1\1. 
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prú\'ioc
., artJ of patiently expecting the rcturn of peace and 
security. A. mt'aSLlro so consonant to reason was soon author- 
ized by thc üdvice and example of the rnost holy prelates; 
nnd seems to have been censured by few, except by the 1\lon- 
tanists, who deviated into heresy by their strict and obstinate 
adherence to the rigor of ancient discipline. Iou II. The pro- 
vincial governors, whose zeal was less prevalent than their 
avarice, had countenanced the practice of selling certificates, 
(or libels, as they were called,) which attested, that the persons 
therein lTIentioned had comp1ied with the laws, and sacrificed 
to the Rmnan deities. By producing these false declarations, 
the opulent and timid Christians were {"nabled to silence the 
Inalice of an informer, and to reconcile in some measure 
their safety with their religion. A slight penance atoned for 
this profane dissimulation.I ol * Ill. In every persecution 
there were great nU111bers of unworthy Christians who pub- 
hcly disowned or renounced the faith which they had pro- 
fessed; and who confirmed the sincerity of their abjuratjon, 
by the legal acts of burning incense or of or-oring sacrifices. 
Some of these apostates had yielded on the fir::;t nlenace or 
e:\hortation of the magistrate; whilst the patience of others 
had been subdued by the length and repetition of tortures. 
'rhe affrighted countenances of some betrayed their inward 
rcmorse, while others advanced with confidence and alacrity 
to the altars of the gods.l o2 But the disguise which fear had 
imposed, subsisted no longer than the present danger. As 
soon as the severity of the persecution was a bated, the doors 
of the churchf's were assailed by the returning Hm1titude of 


100 Tel"tuUiall cOllsiders flight from persecution as an imperfC'ct, but 
vcry criminal, apostasy, as an impious attempt to elude the will of 
Go(l,. &c., &c. He has written a treatise on this subject, (see p. 636- 
54:4, edit. Rigalt.,) which is tilled .with the .wildest fànatiei:=;lll and the 
most incoherent declamation. It is, however, some,vhat remarkable, 
that Tertullian did not suffcr martynlom himself. 
WI The libellatici, who arc chiefly known by the ,vritings of Cyprian, 
<tre ùesctibed with the utmost precision, in the copious eonunentm"y 
of )Iosheim, p. 483-480. 
102 Plin. Epistol. x. D7. Dionysius Alexandrin. ap. Euseb.l. yi. e. 41. 
Ad prima statim verba minantis illimici maximus fratrum numerus 
fillcm suam prodidit: nee prostratus est persecutionis impetu, sed 
yuluntario lapsu SCiPSUlll prostravit. Cyprian. Opera, p. 89. Among 
these deserters 'were many priests, a Ild eVC'll bisholJs. 


. The penance was not so slight, for it was exactly the same with that 
of apostates '" ho had sacrificed to idols; it lasted several years. E. t: 
Fleury, IIist. Ecc. v. ii. p. 171.- G. 
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penitf'nts who detested their idolatrous submission, and who 
solicited with equal ardor, but with various success, their read- 
mission into the society of Christian,,)03 * 
IV. Notwithstanding the general rules established for the 
conviction and punishment of the Christians, the fate of tho
e 
sectaries, in an extensive and arbitrary government, must still, 
in a great measure, have depended on their own behavior, tho 
circumstances of the times, and the tempor of their supreme 
as well as subordinate rulers. Zeal might sometimes provoke, 
and prudence might sometimes avert or assuage, the super- 
stitious fury of the Pagans. A variety of motives might dis- 
pose the provincial governors either to enforce or to relax the 
execution of the laws; and of these motives the most forcible 
was thcir regard not only for the public edicts, but for the 
secret intentions of the emperor, a glance from whose eye 
was sufficient to kindle or to extinguish the flames of perse- 
cution. As often as any occasional severities were exercised 
in the different parts of the empire, the primitive Christians 
lamented and perhaps magnified their own sufferings; but 
the celebrated nmnber of ten persecutions has been deter- 
mined by the ecclesiastical writers of the fifth century, who 
possessed a more distinct view of the prosperous or adverse 
fortunes of the church, from the age of Nero to that of Dio- 
c1etian. The ingenious parallels of the ten plagues of Egypt, 
and of the ten horns of the Apocalypsp, first suggested thi!'; 
calculation to thtÏ1' minds; awl in their application of the 
faith of prophecy to the truth of history, they were careful to 
select tho
e reigns which \vere indeed the most hostile to tho 


1113 It wa.
 on this occasion that Cyprian wrote his treatiqc De L
psi
, 
aT}tÌ m;1.n
p of his ei)istlcs. The controversy ('onrcrnin
 the treatmcnt 
o
 n('nitcnt apoqtatcc:;, doe
 not occur amon
 the Chri
tians of the pn'- 
('e:lin
 ('('ntuty. 

hall we a.;;cribe this to the snpf'riority of their f
tÎth 
nncl conra
{', or to our less intimate knowledge of thcir history;' 


1!- Pl"n.\ snys, that the ßreatC'r p.lrt of the Christians pcrsiste.l in flYOW- 
in
 thPIII,ehcs to hf' so; the rpason for his {'onslllting Trnja.n W:l.. tIlt' 
JH riclitantinrn nUIl1('nl';. Eusebius (1. vi. c. 41) ÙOC3 not permit us to 
Ii "1}.t Ih.lt the nnmber of those who renounced their faith W:l
 infinitclr 
h .1ow tll(' l1amher of those who boldly conf('ssf'rt it. The prefect, he sav
, 

wl his asse
sor" present at the council, were alarmecI at seein
 the cro\\<J 
I f Chrj"tj.ws: the jì1dge
 thcmseh-e..; tn>rnblet1. Lastly, St. Cyprian in- 
f.>nn.. u . that the grc.1tt'r part of tho
e who had appeared w.
ak brethren 
in tll(' pcr;:;ecution of Decius, signalized their courage in th
t of U:t.lll1!;. 
f'teterunt fort('
, et ipso rIolore pænitentiæ facti ad pm'limn fortion:s. 
hpi
t. Ix. p. U
. -G. 
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Christian cause. 104 But these transient persecutions served 
only to revive the zeal and to restore the discipline of the 
faithful; and the moments of extraordinary rigOl' were com- 
pensated by n1uch longer intervals of peace and security. 
rrhe indifference of some princes, and the indulgence of 
others, permitted the Christians t
 enjoy, though not perhaps 
_ u. legal, yet an actual and public, toleration of their religion. 
The apology of Tcrtullian contains two very ancient, very 
c.;ingular, but at the sarne time very suspicious, instances of 
[mperial clemency; the edicts published by Tiberius, and by 
l\larcus Antoninus, and designed not only to protect the illno.. 
ccnce of the Christians, but even to proclaim those stupen.. 
dous miracles which had attested the truth of their doctrine. 
The first of these examples is attended with some difficulties 
which 111ight perplex a sceptical mind.l o5 \Ve are required 
to believe, that Pontius Pilate informed the emperor of the 
unjust sentence of death which he had pronounced against an 
innocent, and, as it appeared, a divine, person; and that, 
without acquiring the rnerit, he exposed hin1self to the dan- 
ger of martyrdorn; that Tiberius, who avowed his contempt 
for all religion, imrnediately conceived the design of placing 
the Jewish :Messiah among the gods of Rome; t!tat his servile 
senate ventured to d :sobey the cOll1mands of their master; 
that Tiberius, instead of resenting their refusal, contented 
himself with protecting the Christians fronl the severity of the 
laws, many years before such laws were enacted, or before 
the church had assumed any distinct name or existence; and 
lastly, that the memory of this extraordinary transaction was 
preserved in the most public and authentic records, which 
escaped the knowledge of the historians of Greece and Rome, 
and were only visible to the eyes of an Af
'ican Christian, who 
composed his apology one hundred and sixty years after the 
death of Tiberius. The edict of J\Iarcus ....\..ntoninus is sup- 
posed to have been the effect of his devotion and gratitude, 
for the miraculous deliverance ,vhich he had obtained in the 


104 See 
loshcim, p. 97. Sulpicius Severus l\-a:,; thc first author of 
this computation; though he seemcd dcsirou
 of reserying the tenth 
and greatest persecution for thc coming of the Antichrist. 
105 The testimony giycn by l)ontius Pilate is first mentioned by 
Ius tin. The sueces:,iyc improyemcnts which the story acquired (as it 
ha::;. passed through the hands of Tertullian, Euscbius, Epiphanius, 
Chrysostom, Orosius, Gregory of Tours, and the authors of the sev- 
e
 1 cditions. of the acts of }Ji1ate) are very fairly stated hy Dml1 
e ITIPt, DisRcrtat. sur l'Ecriture t tom. iii. p. 651, &c. 
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larcornannic war. The distress of the lcgions, the seasona- 
ble tempest of rain and hail, of thunder and of lightning, and 
the disnny and defeat of the barbarians, 1m \'e been celebrated 
by the eloquence of scvera] Pagan writers. If there were 
any Christians in that army, it was natural tlmt they should 
ascribe some lTIerit to the fervcnt prayers, which, in the mo- 
ment of danger, they had offered up for their own and the 
public safety. But we are still assured by monuments of brass. 
and marbl
, by the Imperial mcdals, and by the Antonine 
column, that neither the prince nor thc people entertained 
any sense of this signal obligation, since they unanimo...=sly 
attribute their deli\'crance to the providence of Jupiter, and to 
the interposition of .l\Iercury. During the whole course of his 
reign, "Marcus despised the Christians as a philosopher, and 
punished them as a sovereign) 06 * 
By a singular fatality, the hardships which they had en-' 
dured uncleI' the government of a virtuous prince, immediate- 
ly ceased on the accession of a tyrant; and as none except 
themselves had experienced the injustice of l\Iarcus, so they 
106 On this miracle, as it iR commonly called, of the thundering 
legion, see the admirable criticism of 
1r. 1\:loyle, in his 'V Ol'ks, vol. 
ii. p. 81-390. 


. 


· Gibbon, with this phrase, and that below, which admits the injustice 
of Marcus, has dextuously glossed oycr one of the most remarkable facts 
in the early Christian history, that the reign of the wisest and most hu- 
mane of the heathcn emperors was the most fatal to the Christians. Most 
writers have ascribed the pcrsecutions under Marcus to the latent bigotry 
of his character; Mosheim, to the influence of the philosophic party: but 
the fact is admitted by all. A late writer (Mr. 'Vaddington, Hist. of the 
Church, p. 47) has not scrupled to assert, that " this prince polluted 
every year of a long reign with innocent blood;" but the causes as well 
as the date of the persecutions authorized or permittcd by l\larcus are 
equally uncertain. 
Of the Asiatic edict recorded by l\Ielito, the date is unknown, nor is it 
quite clear that it was an Imperial edict. If it was the act under which 
J>olycarp suffered, his martyrdom is placed by H.uinart in the sixth, by 
Mosheim in the ninth, year of the reign of .Marcus. The martyrs of 
Yicnne and Lyons are assigned by Dodwell to the sc' enth, by most 
writers to the seventeenth. In fact, the commencement of the persecu 
tiOJlS of the Christians appears to synchronize exactly with the period of 
the brea.king out of the :Marcomannic war
 which seems to have alarmed 
the whole empire, and the emperor himself, into a paroxysm of returning 
piety to their gods, of which the Christians were the victims. See J ui. 
Capito Script. Hist. August. p. 181, edit. 1661. It is remarkable t
at 
'fertullian (..\pologet. c. v.) distinctly asserts that Yerus pI. 
\urelius) 
issued no edicts against the Christians, and almost positively cxempti 
him from the charge of persecution. - M. 
This remarka.ble synchronism, which explains the persecutions nnùer 
1tl. Aurelius, is shown at length in Milmau'8 History of Christianity, book 

i. c. 7. - M. 1845. 
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alone were protected by the lenity of Coml11odus. The cel
 
ebrated l\larcia, the most favored of his concubines, and who 
at length contrived the murder of her Imperial lover, enter- 
tained a singular aflèction for the oppressed church; and 
though it was impossible that she could reconcile the prac- 
tice of vice with the precepts of the gospel, she might hope 
to atone for the frailties of her sex and profession by declar- 
h}g herself the patroness of the Christians.l o7 Under the 
gracious protection of l\IarcÌa, they passed in safety the 
thirteen years of a cruel tyranny; and when the empire was 
established in the house of Severus, they formed a domestic 
but more honoraLle connection with the new court. The 
emperor was persuaded, that in a dangerous sickness, he had 
derived some benefit, either spiritual or physical, from the 
holy oil, with which one of his sla\'es had anointed him. 
lIe always treated with peculiar distinction several persons of 
both sexes who had embraced the new religion. The nurse 
as well as the preceptor of Caracalla were Christians; * and 
if that young prince ever betrayed a sentiment of humanity, 
it was occasioned by an incident, which, however. trifling, 
bore some relation to the cause of Christianity.108 Unùer 
the reign of Severus, the fury of the populace was checked; 
the rigor of ancient laws was for some timc suspended; and 
the provincial governors were satisfied with receiving an · 
annual present frorn the churches within their jurisdiction, as 
the price, or as the reward, of their moùeration.l o9 The con 
troversy concerning the precise time of the celebration of 
Easter, armed the bishops of Asia and Italy against each 
other, and was considered as the most important business of 


107 Dion Cassius, or rather his abbreviator Xiphilin, 1. lxxii. p. 
1206. :Ur. :\10y1e (p. 265) has explained the .01ldition of the 
church under the reign of Commodus. 
lUS Compare the lite of Caracalla in the Augustan History, with 
the epistle of Tertullian to Scapula. Dr. Jortin (Remarks on EcC'lc- 
siastical History, vol. ii. p. 5, &c.) considers the cure of Severns by 
the means of holy oil, with a strong desire to convert it into a mir- 
acle. 
109 Tertullian de Fngt., c. 13. The present was made during tho 
feast of the Saturnalia; and it is a matter of serious coucern to 
Tertul1ian, that the faithful shoulcl be confounded with the most 
infamous profes
ions which purcha
ell the connivance of the gov- 
ernment. 


. The Jews and Christians contest the honor of having furnished a nurse 
to the fratricide son of Se"erus Caracalla. Hist. 'Jf Jews, iii. 158. - M. 
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this period of leisure and tranquillity.110 Nor was the peace 
of the church interrupted, till the increasing numbers of prose. 
lytes seem at length to have attracted the attention, and to 
have alienated the mind of Severus. \Vith the design of 
restraining the progress of Christianity, he published an '"'edict, 
which, though it was designed to affect only the new converts, 
could not he carried into strict execution., without exposing to 
danger and punishment the most zealous of their teachers and 
missionaries. In this mitigated persecution w(' may still dis. 
cover the indulgent spirit of Rome and of Polytheisrn, which 
so readily admitted every excuse in fhvor of those who prac. 
tised the religious ceremonies of their fathers. 111 
But the laws which Severus had enacted soon expired with 
the authority of that emperor; and the Christians, after this 
accidental tempest, enjoyed a calm of thirty-eight year
.112 
TiH this period they had usually held their assemblies in 
private houses and sequestered places. They were now per. 
mitted to erect and consecrate convenient edifices for the pur. 
pose of religious worship; 113 to purchase lands, even at 
Rome itself, for the use of the community; and to conduct 
the elections of their ecclesiastical ministers in so public, but 
at the same time in so exemplary a manner, as to deserve the 
respectful attention of the Gentiles. 1l4 rrhis long repose of 
the church was accompanied with dignity. The rei
ns of 
those princes who deri,'cd their extraction from the Asiatic 
provinces, prov
d the most favorable to the Christians; the 
eminent persons of the sect, instead of being reduced to im- 
plore the protectIOn of a slave or concubine, were admi:ted 
into the palace in the honorable characters of priests and 


110 Euseb. 1. v. c. 23, 24. 1Iosheim, p. 435-447. 
111 Judæos fieri sub gravi pæna vetuit. Iùem etiam de Christiania 
sanxit. I-li
t. August. p. 70. 
112 Sulpieius Severus, 1. ii. p. 384. This eomputat.ion (aDo"\ving for 
a single exception) is confirmeù by the history of EU8ebiu
, anù by 
the "\yritings of Cyprian. 
113 The antiquity of Christian (' hurches is discm;sed by Tillemont, 
()Iémoires Eccle
ia9tiques, tom. iii. part ii. p. 68-72,) and Ly l\1r. 

1oyIe, l vol. i. p. 378-398.) The former refers the first construction 
of them to the peace of Alexander Severu3; the latter, to the r
HCO 
of (J allien us. 
114 
ce the Augustan History, p. 130. The emperor Alexander 
ndopted their method of pub
icly proposing the names of those per.. 
sons who were canrlic1ates for ordination. It is true, that the honor 
of this practice is likewi'3c attributed to the Jews. 
VOT.. II. 
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philosoplJCrs; and their mysterious doctrinces, which were 
already diffused among the people, insensibly attracted the 
curJOsity of their sovereign. \Vhen the empress l\Iammæa 
passed th rough A.ntioch, she expressed a desite of conversing 
with .the celebrated Origen, the fame of whose piety and 
]earmng was spread over the East. Origen obeyed so flatter. 
ing an invitation, and though he could not expect to succeed 
in the conversion of an artful and ambitious woman, she lis. 
tened with pleasure to his eloquent exhortations, and honol'a. 
bly dismissed hiln to his retirement in Palestine. u5 The 
sentiments of l\Iammæa were adopted by her son Alexander, 
and the philosophic devotion of that emperor was marked by 
a singular but injudicious regard for the Christian religion. 
In his domestic chapel he placed the statues of Abraham, of 
Orpheus, of Apollonius, and of Christ, as an honor justly due 
to those respectable sages who had instructed mankind in the 
various modes of addressing their homage to the supreme and 
universal Deity.116 .l\. purer faith, as well as worship, was 
openly professed and practised among his hou
ehold. Bish. 
ops, perhaps for the first time, were seen at court; and, a.fter 
the death of Alexander, when the inhuman l\lax.imin dis. 
charged his fury on the favorites and servants of his unfortu. 
nate benefactor, a great number of Christians of every rank, 
and of both sexes, were involved in the promiscuous massa.. 
ere, which, on their account, has properly received the name 
of Persecution. 117 :)I< 


116 Ellseb. Rist. Ecclesiast. 1. vi. c. 21. Hieronym. de Script 
Eccles. c. 54. 
Iammæa .was styled a holy and pious woman, both b] 
the Christians and the Pagans. From the former, therefore, it was 
impossible that she should deserve that honorable epithet. 
116 See the Augustan History, p. 123. l'losheim (p. 465) !Seems to 
refine too much on the domestic reli
ion of Alexander. His de5:ign 
of building a public t('mple to Christ, (Rist. August. p. 129,) and tho 
objection which was suggested either to him, or in similar circum. 
stances to Hadrian, appear to have no other foundation than an Í1u. 
probable report, invented by the Christians, and credulously adopted 
by an historian of the age of Constantine. 
117 Euseb. I. vi. c. 28. It may be presumed that the success of the 
Christians had exasperated the increasing bigotry of the Pagans_ 


. It is with good reason that this massacre has been called a persecu. 
tion, for it lasted during the whole reign of 
1aximin, as may be seen in 
Eusebius. (1. vi. c. 28.) Rufinus expressly confirms it: Tribus annis a l\1ax.. 
imino persecutione commot;ì, in quibus fincm et pers6Cutiollis fecit et ,'itæ 
lIist. Lvi. c. 19. - G. 
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Notwithstanding the cruel disposition of l\faximin, the effects 
of- his resentment against the Christians were of a very local 
and temporary nature, anù the pious Origen, who had been 
proscribed as a devoted victim, was still reserVf
d to convey 
the truths of the gospel to the ear of monarchs. u8 He ad- 
dressed several edifying letters to the emperor Philip, to his 
wife, and to his mother; and as soon as that prince, who was 
born in the neighborhood of Palestine, had usurped the Impe- 
rial sceptre, the Christians acquired a friend and a protector. 
The public and even partial favor of Philip towards the sec- 
taries of the new religion, and his constant reverence for the 
ministers of the church, gave some color to the suspicion, 
which prevailed in his own times,.that the emperor himself 
was become a convert to the faith; 119 and afforded some 
grounds for a fable which was afterwards invented, that he 
had been purified by confession and penance from the guilt 


Dion Cassius, who composed his history under the former rei
, had 
most probably intended for the use of his master those counsels of 
persecution, 'which he ascribes to a better age, am.l to the favorite of 
Augustus. Concerning this oration of 
fæcenas, or rather of Dion, if 
I may refer to my own unbiased opinion, (vol. i. c. 1, note 25,) and to 
the Ahbé de la Bleterie (
lémoires de l' Académie, tom. xxiv. p. 303, 
tom. xxv. p. 432.) 
118 Orosius, 1. vii. c. 19, mentions Origen as"the object of :Maximin's 
resentment; and Finnilianus, a Cappadocian bi
hop of that age, gives 
n just and confined idea of this persecution, (apud CypTian. Epi::it. 75.) 
119 The mention of those princes "\vho We'fC publicly supposed to 
be Christians, as we find it in an epistle of Dionysius of Alexandria, 
(ap. Euseb. I. vii. c. 10,) evidently alludes to Philip and his family, 
and forms a contemporary evidence, that such a report had prevailed; 
but the Egyptian bishop, who lived at an humble distance from the 
court of Rome, expresses himself with a becoming diffidence concern- 
ing the truth of the fact. The epistles of Origen (which were extant 
in the time of Eusebius, see 1. yi. c. 36) would most probably decide 
this curious, rather than important, question. 


!If If this be the case, Dion Cassiu,," must haye known the Christians; 
they must have been the subject of his particular attention, since the 
author supposes that he wished his ma"ter to profit by these" counsels of 
persecution." How are we to reconcile this necessary consC'quence with 
what Gihhon has said of the ignorance of Dion Cassius even of the name 
of the Christians? (c. xvi. 11. 24.) [Gibbon speaks of Dion's sdence, 
not of his 1:gnorance. -1\1.] The supposition in this note is supported by no 
proof; it is probable that Dion Cassius has often desig-nated the Chris- 
tians by the name of Jews. See Dion Ca.ssius, 1. lxvii. c. 14, lxviii. l. 
-G. 
On this point I 8ht)uld an.opt the yiew of Gibhon rather than tbat of 1\L 
Gllizot. -"!\I 
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contracted by the murder of his innocent predecessor.1 20 
The fall of Philip introduced, with the change of masters, a 
new system of government, so oppressive to the Christians, 
that their former condition, ever since the time of Domitian, 
was represented as a state of perfect freedorn and security 
if compared with the rigorous treatment which they experi- 
enced under the short reign of DccillS.I 21 The virtue3 of 
that prince will scarcely allow ns to suspect that he was actu- 
ated by a mean resentment against the favorites of his prcde- 
cessor; and it is more reasonable to believe, that in the pros- 
ecution of his general design to restore the purity of Roman 
n1anners, he was desirous of delivering the empire from wflat 
he condemned as a recent and criminal superstition. The 
bishops of the most considerable cities were removed by exile 
or death: the vigilance of the magistrates prevented the 
clergy of Rome during sixteen months from proceeding to a 
new election; and it \vas the opinion of the Christians, that 
the emperor would more patiently endure a competitor for the 
purple, than a bishop in the capital.1 22 \Vere it possible to 
suppose that the penetration of Decius had discovered pride 
under the disguise of humility, or that he could foresee the 
temporal dominion which l11ight insensibly arise from the 
claims of spiritual authority, we might be less surprised, that 
he should consiùer the successors of S1. Peter as the most 
formidable rivals to those of Augustus. 
The administration of Valcrian was distinguished by a 
levity and inconstancy ill suited to the gravity of the Roman, 
Censor. In the first part of his reign, he surpassed in clem- 
ency those princes who had been suspected of an attachment 
to the Christian faith. In the last three years and a half, lis- 
tening to the insinuations of a minister 
ddicted to the super- 
stitions of Egypt, he adopted the maxims, anò imitated the 


120 Euseb. 1. vi. c. 3.1. The story, a<; is usual, has been embellished 
by succeeding writers, and is conf
1ted, with much superfluous learn- 
ing, by Frederick Spanheim, (Opera Varia, tom. ii. p. 400, &c.) 
121 Lactantius, de :.Mortibus Persccutorum, e. 3, 4. After celebrat- 
ing the felicity and increase of the church, under a long sucecssi?n 
of good princes, he aclcl
, "Extitit po
t annos rlurimos, execrable 
animal, Decius, qui vexaret Ecclcsiam." 
12t Euscb. 1. vi. c. 39. Cyprian. Epi="tol. 55. The see of Rome re. 
Inained vacant from the martyrdom of Fabianus, the 20th of January, 
A. D. 2.30, till the election of Cornelius, the 4th of June, A. D. 251. 
Decius had probably l('ft Romc, since he was killed before the end of 
that year. 
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severity, of his predecessor Decius.l 23 The accession of Gal- 
lienus, which increased the calamities of the empire, restored 
peace to the church; and the Christians obtained the free 
exercise of their religion by an edict addressed to the bishops, 
and conceived in such terms as seemed to acknowledge their 
office and public character. 124 The ancient laws, without 
being formally repealed, were suffered to sink into oblivion; 
and (excepting only some hostile intentions which are attrib- 
uted to the emperor Aurelian 125) the disciples of Christ passed 
above furty years in a state of prosperity, far more dangerous 
to their virtue than the severest trials of persecution. 
The story of Paul of SmTIosata, who filled the metropolitan 

ee of A.ntioch, while the East was in the hands of Odena- 
thus and Zenobia, may serve to illustrate the condition and 
character of the times. The wealth of that prelate was a 
sufficient evidence of his gui1t, since it was neither derived 
from the inheritance of his fathers, nor acquireù by the arts 
of honest industry. Dut Paul considered the service of the 
church as a very lucrative profession.1 26 IIis ecclesiastical 


1
3 Eu
eb. 1. vii. c. 10. 
Iosheim (p. 548) has very clearly shown, 
that the præfect 1Iacrianus, and the Egyptian .Jfagus, are one and the 
same pC
Oll. 
124 Eusebius (1. vii. c. 13) gives us a Greek version of this Latin 
edict, which seems to have becn vcry concisc. By another edict, he 
directed that thc Cæmeteria should be restored to the Christians. 
12;) .Busch. 1. vii. c. 30. Lactantius de :\1. 1"). C. 6. Hieronym. in 
Chron. p. 177. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 23. Their langua
e is in general so 
nmhiguOl.B and incorrect, that wc arc at a loss to determinc how far 
Aurelian hacl carried his intention!; before he was assa:'5sinatecl. 1\lost 
of the moderns (except Dod well, Di
scrtat. Cyprian. xi. 64) have 
IScizeù the occasion of gaining a few extraordinary martyrs. *" 
1:!6 Paul was better pleased with the title of ])ucenartus, than with 
that of bi::;hnp. Thc IJucenarius was an Impel ial procurator, so called 
from his salary of two hundred Scsterlia, or 1GOOI. a year. (See Sal- 
matius ad llist. August. p. 124.) Some critics suppose that the 
bi5hop of Antioch hatl actually obtained such all office from Zenobia, 


* Dr. Lardner has detailcd, with his usual impartiality, all that has 
come down to us relating to the persecution of Aurclian, and concluJe3 
by saying, "upon morc carefully examining the words of El1scbius, and 
ubserYing the accounts of other authors, learncd mcn have gencrally, and, 
as I think, VCTY judiciously, detcrmined, that Aurelian not only intended, 
hut did actually persecute: but his persecution was short, he ha\ing died 
suon after the publication of his edicts." Heathen Test. c. xx"", yi. - .Bas- 
nage positively pronounces the same opinion: Non intentatnm modo, sed 
cxccutum quoque brcvissimo tempore mandatum, nobis infixum est in ani- 
mis. Dasn. Ann. 2;':;, No.2, and compare Pagi Ann. 272, Nos. 4. 12, 
273. -u. 
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jurisdiction was venal and rapacious; he extorted frequent 
contributions from the Inost opulent of the faithful, and con- 
verted to his own use a considerable part of the public rev- 
enue. By his pride and luxury, the Christian religion was- 
rendered odious in the eyes of the GentilE's. His council 
chamber and his throne, the splendor with which he appeared 
in public, the si1ppliant crowd who solicited his attention, the 
multitude of letters and petitions to which he dictated his 
answers, and the perpetual hurry of business in which he was 
involved, were circumstances much better suited to the state 
of a civil Inagistrate,127 than to the hum!li.ty of a primitive 
bishop. \Vhen he harangued his people fron1 the pulpit, Paul 
affected the figurative style and the theatrical gestures of an 
Asiatic sophist, while the cathedral resounded with the loudest 
and most extravagant acclamations in the praise of his divine 
eloquence. Against those who resisted his power, or refused 
to flatter his vanity, the prelate of Antioch was arrogant, rigid, 
and inexorable; but he relaxed the discipline, and lavished 
the treasures of the church on his dependent clergy, who 
were permitted to imitate their master in the gratification of 
every sensual appetite. For Paul indulged himself very 
freely in the pleasures of the table, and he had received into 
the episcopal palace two young and beautiful women as the 
constant companions of his leisure moments.I 28 
Notwithstanding these scandalous vices, if Paul of Sam os- 
ata had preserved the purity of the orthodox faith, his reign 
over the capital of Syria would have ended only with his life; 
and had a seasonable persecution intervened, an effort of 
courage Inight perhaps have placed him in the rank of saints 
and martyrs.* SOlne nice and subtle errors, which he impru- 


while others consider it only as a figurative expression of his pomp 
and insolence. 
127 Simony was not unknown in those times; and the clergy some- 
times bought what they intended to sell. It appears that the bishop- 
ric of Carthage was purchased by a wealthy matron, named I..ucilla, 
for her servant 
Iajorinus. Tho price was 400 .Polles. (
Ionument. 
Antiq. acI calcem Optati, p. 263.) Eyery .I;'ollis contained 12.3 pieccs 
of silver, and the whole sum may bo computed at about 2100l. 
12S If we are desirous of extenuating the vices of Paul, we must 
suspect the assembled bishops of the Ew:;t of publishing the most 
malicious calumnies in circular epistles addressed to all the churches 
of the empire, Cap. Euscb. 1. vii. e. 30.) 


. It appears, neverthcless, that the vices and immoralities of Paul of 
Samosata had much weight in the scntenCQ pronounced against him by 
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dently adopted and obstinately maintained, concerning tho 
doctrine of the Trinity, excited the zeal and indignation of 
the Eastern churches.l 29 From Egypt to the Euxine Sea, the 
bishops were in arrns and in motion. Several councils were 
fIeld, confutations were published, excommunications were 
pronounced, ambiguous explanations were by turns accepted 
and refused, treaties were concluded and violated, and at 
length Paul of Samosata was degraded from his episcopal 
character, by the sentence of seventy or eighty bishops\ who 
nssem LIed for that purpose at Antioch, and who, without con- 
sulting the rights 
f the clergy or people., appointed a succes- 
sor by their own authority. 'fhe nlanifest irregularity of this 
proceeding increased the numbers of the discontented faction; 
and as Paul, who was no stranger to the arts of courts, had 
insinuated himself into the favor of Zenobia, he maintained 
above four years the possession of the episcopal house and 
office."" The victory of Aurelian changed the face of the 
East, and the two contending parties, who applied to each 
other the epithets of schism and heresy, we
 either com- 
Inanded or permitted to plead their cause before the tribunal 
of the conqueror. This public al
d very singular trial affords 
a convincing proof that the existence, the property, the priv- 
ileges, and the internal policy of the Christians, were acknowl. 
edged, if not by the laws, at least by the magistrates, of the 
empire. As a Pagan and as a soldier, it could scarcely be 
expected that Aurelian should enter into the discussion, 
whether the sentiments of Paul or those of his adversaries .. 
were most agreeable to the true standard of the orthodox 
faith. His determination, however, was founded on the gen- 
eral principles of equity and reason. He consiùered the 


129 His heresy (like those of Noetus and Sabcllius, in the same 
century) tendecl to confound the mysterious distinction of the divine 
persons. See 
losheim, p. 702, &c. 


the bishops. The object of the letter, addressed by the synod to the bish- 
ops of Rome and Alexandria, was to inform them of the change in the 
faith of Paul, the altercations and discussions to which it had given rise, 
as well as of his morals and the whole of his conduct. Euseb. Hist. 
Eccl. l. vii. c. xxx. - G. 
. "Her favorite, (Zenobia's,) Paul of Samosata, seems to have enter- 
tained some vicws of attempting a union between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity; both parties rejected the unnatural alliance." lIist. of Jews, iii. 
17..5, and J ost. Geschichte der Israeliter,. iv. 167. The protection of the 
fievere Zenobia is the only circumstance which may raise a doubt of the 
notorious imIDorality of Paul. - M. 
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bishops of Italy as the most impartial and respectable judges 
among the Christians, and as soon as he was informed that 
they had unanimously approved the sentence of the countil, 
he acquiesced in their opinion, and imnlcdiately gave orders 
that Paul should be compelled to l'elinquish the telnporal pos- 
sessions belonging to an office, of which, Ïn the judgment of 
his brethren, he had been regularly deprived. But while we 
êlPplaud the justice, we should not overlook the policy, of Au- 
relian, WIIO was desirous of restoring and cenJenting the de- 
pendence of the provinces on the capital, by e'iery Ineans 
which coulù bind the interest or prejudices of any part of his 
s u bjects.l 3o 
Alnidst the frequent l
evolutions of the crnpire, the Chris- 
tians still flouris:heù in peace and prosperity; and notwith- 
stanùing a celebrated ærd. of martyrs has been deduced from 
the accession of Diocletian,131 tÌ1e new system of policy, 
introduced and maintained by the wisdom of that prince, 
continued, during more than eighteen years, to breathe the 
mildest and most liberal spirit of religious toleration. rrhe 
mind of Diodetian hil11self was less adapted indeed to specu- 
lative inquiries, than to the active labors of war alld goyernment. 
l-I,is prudence renl1ered hiln a\Terse to any great innovation, 
and though his temper was not very susceptible of zeal or 
cnthusiasfi}, he always maintained an habitual regard for the 
ancient deities of the clnpirc. But the leisure of the two 
empresses, of his wife Prisca, anù of Valeria, his daughter, 
permitted them to listen with ll10re attention and respect to 
the truths of Christianity, which in every age has acknowl- 
e(lged its important obligations to female devotion.I 32 The 


131} Euseb. lli'-1t. Ecclc-sÎast. 1. vii. c. 30. "\Ve are enth--e1y indebted 
1.0 him for the curious stOl.Y of Paul of 8amosata. 
131 The Ælë1 of .Martyrs, which is btill in use t\ffiong the Copts 
and the Abyssinians, mus.t be reckoned from the 29th of August, 
A. D. 284; as the beginning of the Egyptian year was nineteen days 
earlier than the real accel:!sion of Diocletian. &-e Diss.ertation l'rc- 
liminaire à l' Art de vérificr les D a.tcs. * 
1.l2 The exprcflsion üf Lactantius, (de )1. P. c. 15,) H sac:rificio pollui 
cocgitJ
' implies thpir antecedent conversion to the faith, but df1cS not 
seem to justify the assertion of .M
heim, (p. 912,) that they had been 
privately baptized. 


. On the rera. of martyrs see the Tery curious dÏsserta tions fir :r.Ions. 
Letronne on some :recently discovered ins
ri1?tions in Egypt and Nub1a., p.. 
102.. &c. - M. 
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principal eunuchs, Lucian 133 and Dorotheus, Gorgonius anò 
Andrew, who attended the person, possessed the favor, and 
governed the hou"ehold of Diocletian, protected by their pow- 
erful influence the faith which they had embraced. Their 
example was imitated by many of the most consiùerable 
onicers of the palace, who, in their respective stations, had 
the care of the Imperial ornaments, of the robes, of the fur- 
niture, of the jeweb, and even of the private treasury; and, 
though it might sometimes be incumbent on them to accomp
:my 
the emperor when he sacrificed in the temple,134 they enjoyed, 
with their wives, their children, and their slaves, the free 
exercise of the Christian religion. Diocletian and his col- 
leagues frequently conferred the most important offices on 
those persons who avowed their abhorrence for the worship of 
the gods, but who had displayed abilities proper for the ser- 
vice of the state. The bishops held an honorable rank in 
thei," respective provinces, and were treated with distinction 
and respect, not only by the people, but by the magistrates 
themselves. Almost in every city, the ancient churches were 
found insuOicient to contain the increasing multitude of prose- 
IYÎC's; and in their place more stately and capacious edifices 
were erected for the public worship of tho faithful. The co,'- 
ruption of Blanners and principles, so forcibly lamented by 
Eusebius,133 may be considered, not only as a consequence, 
but as a proof, of the liberty which the Christians enjoyed and 
abus0d under the reign of DiQcletian. Prosperity had relaxed 
the nerves of discipline. Fraud, envy, and malice prevailed 
in overy congregation. The presbyters. aspired to the epis- 
copal office, which every day became an object rnore worthy 
of their ambition. The bishops, who contended with each 
other for ecclesiastical prc8minence, appeared by their con- 
duct to claim a secular and tyrannical power in the church; 
and the lively faith which still distinguished the Christians from 
the Gentiles, ,vas shown much less in their lives, than in their 
controyersial writings. 


133 1\1. de Tillemont (l\lémoiIes Ecclesia
tiqucs, tom. v. part i. p. 11, 
12) has quoted from the Spicilegium of Dom Luc d'.A.rcheri a very 
curious instruction which Bishop Theonas composed for the use of 
Luc'iall. 
13-1 IÆ,rtantius, d.e 
i. P. c. 10. 
135 l
usebiug, lEst. Ecclesiast. 1. viii. c. 1. The reacler who consults 
the original will not accuse me of heightening the picture. Euscbius 
"\(l
 about sixtecn years of age at the acccssion of the emperor Dio- 
clctian. 
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Notwithstanding this seeming security, an attentive observer 
might discern some symptoms that threatened the church with 
a more violent persecution than any which she had yet 
endured. 1'he zeal and rnpiù progress of the Christians 
awakened the Polytheists from their supine indifference in the 
cause of those deities, whom custom and educatIOn had taught 
them to revere. The mutual provocations of a religious war, 
which had already continued above two hundred years, exas- 
perated the animosity of the contending parties. The Pagans 
were incensed at the rashness of a recent and obscure sect, 
,\"!}ich presumed to accuse their countrynlen of error, and to 
devote theil' ances.tors to eternal misery. The habits of justi- 
fying the popular mythology against the invectives of an 
implacable enemy, produced in the;r minds some sentiments 
of faith and reverence for a system which they had been 
accustomed to consider with the rnost careless levity. The 
supernatural powers assu.med by the church inspired at the same 
time terror and emulation. The followers of the established 
religion intrenched themselves behind a similar fortification of 
prodigies; invented new modes of sacrifice, of expiation, and 
of initiation; 136 attempted to revive the credit of their expiring 
oracles; 137 and listened with eager credulity to every impostor, 
who flattered their prejudices by a tale of wonders.l 38 Both 
parties seemed to acknowledge the truth of those miracles 


]3(; """e might quote, among a great number of instances, the m}s- 
tcrious wor:)hip of 1\Iythras, *' and the Taurobolia; the latter of which 
becam(' fa:,hionable in. the time of the Antonines, (see a Dissertation 
of 111. de Boze, in the 
Iémoires de I' Academic des Inscriptions, tom. 
ii. p. 443.) The l'omance of Apulcius is as full of devotion as of 
satire. 
137 The impostor .Alexander very strongly recommended the oracle 
of Trophonius at 1\Iallos, and those of Apollo at Clams anci :Milctus, 
(Lucian, tom. ii. p. 236, edit. Heitz.) The last of these, whose sin- 
gular history would furnish a vcry eu1'Ïous episode, was consulted by 
Diodetian before he published his edicts of persecution, (Lactalltius, 
de 
i. P. c. 11.) 
]38 Besides the ancient stories of Pythagoras and Aristeas, the cures 
pcrformed at the shrine of Æsculapius, and the fables related of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, were frequently opposed to the miracles of Christ; 
though I aQTee with Dr. Lardner, (see Testimonies, vol. iii. p. 253, 
352,) that ,
hen Philostratus composed the life of Apollonius, he had 
no such intention. 


* On the extraordinary proRress of the .l\li
hriac rites, iI, the 'Vest, se.e 
De Guigniaud's translation of Creuzer, vol. 1. p. 365, and Note 9, tom. 1 
part 2, p. 738, 
'c. -:M. 
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which were claimed by - their adversaries; and while they 
werE"' contented with ascribing them to the arts of magic, and 
to the power of dæmons, they lllutually concurred in restoring 
and establishing the reign of superstition.I 39 Philosophy, her 
most dangerous enemy, was now converted into her most use- 
ful ally. The groves of the academy, the gardens of Epicurus, 
and even the portico of the Stoics, were almost deserted, as 
so many different schools of scepticism or impiety; 140 and 
many among the Romans were desirous that the writings of 
Cicero should be condemned and suppressed by the authority 
of the senate.l 41 The prevailing sect of the new Platonicians 
judged it prudent to connect themselves with the priests, whom 
perhaps they despised, against the Christians, whom they had 
reaSOQ to fear. These fashionable Philosophers prosecuted 
the design of extracting allegorical wisdom from the fictions of 
the Greek poets; instituted mysterious rites of devotion for the 
use of their chosen disciples; recommended the worship of 
the ancient gods as the emblems or ministers of the Supreme 
Deity, and composed against the faith of the gospel many 
elaborate treatises,142 which have since been cOlllmitted to the 
flames by the prudence of orthodox em perors. 143 
Although the policy of Diocletian and the humanity of Con- 
stantius inclined thCln to preserve inviolate the maxims of 


139 It is seriously to be lamented, that the Christian fathcrs, by 
acknowledging the supernatural, or, as they deem it, the infernal part 
of Paganism, dcstroy with their OWIl hands the great advantage which 
we might otherwise derive from the liberal concessions of our adver- 
saries. 
140 Julian (p. 301, edit. Spanheim) expresses a pious joy, that the 
providence of the gods had extinguished the impious sects, and for 
the most part destroyed the books of the Pyrrhonians and Epicu- 
ræans, which had been very numerous, since Epicurus himself com. 
p03ed no less than 300 volumes. See Diogenes Laertius, 1. x. c. 26. 
141 Cumque alios audiam mussitare indigllanter, et dicere opportera 
statui per Scnatum, abolcantur ut hæc scripta, quibus Christiana 
Religio comprobetur, et vetustatis opprimatur auctoritas. AnlObius 
adversus Gentes, 1. iii. p. 103, 104:. He adds vcry properly, Erroris 
convincite Ciccronem . . . nam intercipere scripta, et publica tam velIe 
submergere lectioncm, non est Demn defendere sed veritatis testifi- 
cationem timere. 
142 Lactantius (Divin. Institut. 1. v. c. 2, 3) gives a very clear and 
spirited account of two of these philosophic adversaries of the faith. 
fj'Ì1e large treatise of J>orphyry against the Christians consisted of 
thirty books, and was composcd in Sicily about the year 270. 
14
 See Socrates, Rist. Ecc1
siast. 1. i. c. 9, and Codex Justinian.I. 
1. tit. i. 1. 3. 
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toleration, it was soon digC'overed that their two associate
, 
1\faximian and Galerius, entertained the most implacable aver- 
sion for the name and religion of the Ch ristians. The minds 
of those princes had never been enlightened by s
ienct 
education had never softened their temper. They owed thei, 
greatness to their swords, and in their most elevated f011une 
they still retained their superstitious prejudices of soldiers and 
peasants. In the general administration of the provinces they 
obeyed the laws which their benefactor had established; but 
they frcquent1y found occasions of exercising within their camp 
and palaces a secrct persecution,144 for which the imprudent 
zeal of the Christians sometimes offered the most specious 
pretences. A sentence of death was executed upon :Maxi.. 
milianus, an African youth, who had been produced by his 
own father * before the magistrate as a sufficient and legal 
:recruit, but who obstinately persisted in declaring, that his 
conscience would not permit him to embrace the profession 
of a soldier.l 4j It could scarcely be expected that any gov- 
ernment should suffer the action of l\Iarcellus the Centurion to 
pass with impunity. On the day of a public festival, that 
officer threw away his belt, his arms, and the ensigns of his 


144 EU:5cbius, 1. viii. c. 4, c. 17. lIe limits the number of military 
martyrs, by a rc'narkable exprcasion, (fÏJlttJ'íU!
 T01'nO)! ,,!ç :ïTOV XU! ÒfV- 
'H!!O
,) of which neither his Latin nor Frcnch translator have rcndcred 
the C'rlergy. NotwitJlstanding the authority of Eusebius, and the 

iJcnce of Lactantius, Ambrose, Sulpicius, Orosius, &c., it has been 
long believed, that the Thcbæan legion, consisting of 6000 Christians, 
Jluffered martyrdom by the ordcr of :Maximian, in the vaHcy of tho 
P
m1Íne Alps. Thc story was first published about the mitldlc of the 
6th ccntury, by Euchcrius, bishop of Lyon3, who received it from 
certain persons, who reccivcd it from Isaac, bishop of Geneva, who is 
said to have received it from Thcodore, bishop of Octodurum. The 
abbC'y of St. :Maurice still subsist::;, a rich mOllunlC'nt of the creùulity 
01 
igismund, king of Burgundy. Sec an excellent Di
sCl'tatioll ir 
x"{xvith volume of the Bibliothèque Uaisollnée, p. 4:l7--464. 
I
 See the Acta Sincera, p. 299. The accounts of his martrrdoza, 
and of that of :Marcellus, bear every mark of truth and authenticity. 


. 1\1. Guizot criticizes Gibbon's account of thi!\ iucidellt. Ire supposes 
that Maximilian was not" produced by his father as a recruit," but waB 
obliged to appear by the law, which compelled the sons of soldiers to 
f'crve a.t 21 years old. 'Vas not this a law of Constantine? Neither does 
this circumstance appear in the acts. His fatlwl" had clearly expected him 
.. 1 .-^ "l" he had bought him a ne IV dres"! for the occasion; Jet he rcfused 

 f e conscience of his son, and when Maximilian was condemned 
to dcat.h, the father returned home in jor, LlclSsil1g God îor having be- 
8towcd upon him such a son. - 1\'1. 
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office, and exclaimed with a loud voice, that he would obey 
none but Jesus Christ the eternal King, and that he renounced 
forever the use of carnal \\'eapons, and the service of an idola- 
trous master. The soldiers, as soon as they recovered fron1 
their astonislllnent, secured the person of Marcellus. lIe was 
examined in the city of Tingi by the presideut of that part of 
l\[auritania; and as he was convicted oy his own confession, 
he was condemned and beheaded for the crime of desertion. 146 
Examples of such a nature savor much less of religious per. 
secution than of martial or even civil law; but they served to 
a'ftenate the mind of the emperor3, to justify the severity of 
Galerius, who dismissed a great Burnber of Christian officers 
from their employments; and to authorize the opinion, that a 
sect uf enthusiastics, which avowed principles so repugnant to 
the public safety, Hlnst either rernain useless, or would soon 
become dangerous, subjects of the empire. 
After the success of the Persian war had raised the hopes 
and the reputation of Galerius, he passed a winter with Dio- 
cletian in the palace of Nicomcùia; and the fate of Christian- 
ity became tIie o:)ject of their secret cOllsultations.I 47 The 
experienced emperor was still inclined to pursue 111eaSUres 
of lenity; and though he readily consented to exclude the 
Christians from holding any employments in the household 
or the army, he urged in the strongest terms the danger as 
well as cruelty of shedding the blood of those dcllHled fanatics. 
Galerius at length extorted:j: from him the permission of 


).1" 
\.cta Sine era, p. 302.- 
Jt7 De 
I. P. c. 11. Lactantius (or whoever wag the author of this 
little treatise) was, at t1lat time, an inhabitant of Kicoll1.edia; but it 
scems dif1icult to conccive how he could act} uire 80 a.ccnrate a know l- 
edge of what passed in the Imperial cabinct.t 


· 1\1. Gnizot here justly obsen-eR, that it was the neccssity of sacrificinrr 
to t]w gods, which induced :Jlarcelln<; to act in this manner. -:..\1. 0 
t LactantlUs, who was slolbsE'qupntly chosen by Constantine to Nlucate 
Cri
pu
, might easily ha\e learJJerl thcse details from Constantine himself, 
already of sufficient age to interc"t himself in the a1f:lirs of the government, 
and in a position to obtain thp best information. - G. 
This assume.:; the doubtful point of the authorship of the Treatist'.-l\L 
t :1'hi:-; permission was no.t eÀtorte
1 from Dioclctian; he took the stC'p 
of hIs own accord. Lactantms says, 11l truth, Nec tamen deflectcre potuit 
(Diocl2tianns) præcipitis hOlninis insani.l1n; placllit ergo alllicorulll Sf'n
 
tClltiam expl'riri. (De Mort. Pers. c. 11.) Hnt this mc>a<;nr(' Wa.
 iu 
accurdance with the artificial character of Diocletian, who wi:;hed to have 
the appcaran
e of doing good by. h.is own impul:se, all
l evil by the impulse 
of othprs. Nam crat hUJus mahtlæ, 00111 bonum qmd facore dccrevissct j 
V".L. II. 6 
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summoning a council, composed of a few persons the most 
distinguished in the civil and n1Ìlitary departments of the state
 
The important question "vas agitated in their presence, and 
those ambitious courtiers easily discerned, that it was incum- 
bent on them to second, by their eloquence, the importunate 
violence of the Cæsar. It lTIay be presumed, that they insisted 
on every topic which might interest the pride, the piety, or the 
fears, of their sovereign in the destruction of Christianity. 
Perhaps they represented, that the glorious work of the 
deliverance of the empire was left impp.rfect, as 1011g as an 
independ.cnt people was permitted to subsist and multiply in 
the heart of the provinces. '1'he Christians, (it might specially 
be alleged,) renouncing the gods and the institutions of Rome, 
had constituted a distinct republic, which might yet be sup- 
pressed before it had acquired any military force; but which 
was already governed by its own laws and magistrates, was 
possessed of a public treasure, and was intimately connec
ed 
in all its parts by the frequent assemblies of the bishops, to 
whose decrees their numerous and opulent congregations 
yielded an implicit obedience. Arguments like these. may 
seem to have determined the reluctant lnind of Diocletian to 
embrace a new system of persecution; but though' we may 
suspect, it is not in our power to relate, the Secret intrigues of 
the palace, the private views and resentments, the jealousy of 
women or eunuchs, and all those trifling but decisive causes 
which so often influence the fate of empires, and the councils 
of the wisest monarchs. 148 


148 The onlv circumstance which we can discover, is the devotion 
and jealousy õf the mother of Galerius. She is described by Lactan- 

ius, as Deorum montium cultrix; mulier admodum 8upcrstitiosa. 
She had a great influence over her son, and was offended by the disre- 
gard of 8o
e of her Christian servants. * 


sine consilio faciebat, ut ipse laudarctur. Cum autem malum. C]uoniam ill 
reprehendendum sciebat, in consilium multos advocabat, ut aliorum cuJl'æ 
adscriberetur quicquid ipse deliquerat. Lact. ib. Eutropius says lil\.cwi
e. 
Miratus callid
 fuit, sagax prætcrea et admodum subtilis ingenio, et qui 
seycritatem suam alipnà invidiâ '\'ellet explere. Eutrop. ix. c. 26. - G. 
The manner in which the coarse and unfriendly pencil of the author of 
the Treatise de Mort. Pers. has drawn the character of Diocletian, Sf'cms 
inconsistent with this profound subtilty. Many readers will perhaps agree 
with Gibbon. -l\1. 
* This disregard consisted in the Christians fasting and praying 
instead of participating in th
 banqn
ts and sacrifices ,
'h.i
h shc. ce
?- 
brated with the Pagans. Daplbus sacnficabat pæne quotldu', a? Vlca!'1l8 
suis epulis cxhibebat. Christiani ab:;otinebant, et illà cum gentlbus cpu- 
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fhe pleasure of the emperors was at length signified to the 
\ "_lristians, who, during the course of this melancholy winter, 
hdd expected, with anxiety, the result of so many secret con- 
sllltations. The twenty-third of February, which coincided 
with the Roman festival of the Terminalia,J49 was appointeJ 
(whether from accident or design) to set bounds to the prog- 
ress of Christianity. At the earliest dawn of day, the Præto- 
riun præfect,150 accompanied by several generals, tribunes, 
and ot1icers of the revenue, repaired to the principal church 
of Nicomedia, which was situated on an eminence in the most 
populous and beautiful part of the city. The doors were 
instantly broke open; they rushed into the sanctuary; and as 
they searched in vain for son1e visible object of worship, they 
were obliged to content themselves with committing to the 
flames the volumes of the holy Scripture. The l11inisters of 
Diocletian were followed by a numerous body of guards and 
pioneers, who marched in order of battle, and were provided 
with all the instruments used in the dpstruction of fortified 
cities. By their incessant labor, a sacred edifice, which 
towered above the Imperial palace, and had long excited 
the indignation and envy of the Gentiles, was in a few hours 
levelled with the ground. lSl 
The next day the general edict of persecution was pub- 
lished ; 152 and though Dioclctian, still averse to the effusion 
of blood, had moderated the fury of Galerius, who proposed, 
that everyone refusing to offer sacrifice should irnmediately 
be burnt alive, the penalties inflicted on the obstinacy of the 
Christians might be deemed sufficiently rigorous and effectua1. 
It was enacted, that their churches, in all the provinces of the 
empire, should be demolished to their foundations; and the 


149 The wor
hip and f('sth"al of the god Terminu
 arc elegalltl)p 
inu
trated by 
1. tie Boze, }'Iem. de l' Academic des Inscriptions, tom. i. 
p.50. 
1511 In our only :\IS. of Lactantius, we read profectu.s ; but reason, and 
the authority of all the critic
, allow us, instead of that word, which 
destroys the sense of the passage, to sub"titute præfectus. 
151 Lactantiu;;;, de 
1. P. c. 12, gives a yery lively picture of the 
destruction of the church. 
1;)2 :Mosheim, (p. 9

-92ß,) from many scattered passages of Lac- 
tantius and Eusebius, has collected a very just ancl accurate notion 
Df this edict; though he sometimes deviates into conjecture and 
refinement. 


laJ:Io
, jcjuniis hi .et orationibus insistebant: hinc concepit odium adver5uII 
fOP-. Lact. de Rlst. Pers. c. 11. - G. 
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punishment of death was denounced against all who should 
presume to hold any secret assemblies for the purpose of 
religious worship. The philosophers, who now assumed the 
tlDworthy office of directing the blind zeal of persecution, had 
diligently stuJied the nature and genius of the Christian re- 
ligion; f] nd as they were not ignorant that the speculative 
doctrines of the faith were supposed to be contained in the 
writings of the prophets, of the evangdists, and of the apostles, 
they most probably suggested the order, that the bishops and 
pre
byters should deliver all their sacreù books into the hands 
of the magistrates; who were commanded, under the severest 
penalties, to burn thcm in a public and solemn rnanner. By 
the same edict, the property of the church was at once con- 
fiscated; and the several parts of "hich it might consist were 
either sold to the highest bidder, united to the Imperial do- 
rnain, bestowed on the cities and corporations, or grar.wd to 
the solicitations of rapacious courtiers. After taking such 
effectual measures to abolish the worship, and to dissolve the 
government of the Christians, it was thought necessary to 
subject to the most intolerable hardships the condition of those 
perverse individuals who should still reject the religion of 
nature, of Rome, and of their ancestors. Persons of a liberal 
birth were declared incapable of holding any honors or 
employments; slaves were forever deprived of the hopes of 
fl.eedom, and the who]e body of the pcop]e were put out of 
the protection of the law. Tbe judges were authorized to 
hear and to determine every action that was brought against 
a Christian. But the Christians were not permitted to com- 
plain of any injury which they themselves had suffered; and 
thus those unfortunate sectaries were exposed to the severity, 
while they were exc1uded from the benefits, of public justice. 
This new species of martyrdom, so painful and lingering, so 
obscure and ignominious, was, perhaps, the most proper to 
weary the constancy of the faithful: nor can it be doubted 
that the passions and interest of mankind were disposed on 
this occasion to second the designs of the emperors. But the 
policy of a well-ordered government must sometimes have 
interposed in behalf of the oppresscd Christians;:ji.; nor was it 
possible for the Roman princes entirely to remove the appre- 
hension of punishment, 01' to connive at every act of fraud 


· This wants proof. The edict of Dioclctian was executen in all its 
rigor during the rest of his reign. El1.scù. lEst. Eoel. 1. viii. c. 13. - G. 
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ano ,io:enc<,, without exposing their own authority and the 
.rest <Dr their 
 Ibjects to the most alarming dangers.I 53 
This edict 
(as scarcely exhibited to the public view, in the 
most conspi
...ous place of Nicomedia, before it was torn 
òown by the L1l1ds of a Christian, who expressed at the same 
tin1e, by the biUprest invectives, his contempt as well as 
"lbhorrence foJ' such impious and tyrannical governors. His 

ffence, accoròing to the n1Ïldest laws, amounted to treason, 
ind deserved death. And if it be true that he was a person 
of rank and education, those circumstances could serve only 
to aggravate Ill::; guilt. lIe was burnt, or rather roasted, by a 
slow fire; and his executioners, zealous to revenge the per- 
sonal insult wh:ch had been offered to the emperors, exhausted 
every refinement of cruelty, without being able to subdue his 
patience, or to alter the steady and insulting smile which in 
his dying agonies he still preserved in his countenance. The 
Christians, though they confessed that his cond uct had not 
been strictly conformable to the laws of prudence, admired 
the divine fervor of his zeal; and the excessive commenda- 
tions which they lavished on the memory of their hero and 
rn3.rtyr, contributed to fix a deep impression of terror and 
hatred in the m:nd of Diocletian. LA 
His fears were soon alarmed by the view of a danger from 
which he very narrowly escaped. \Vithin fifteen days tho 
palace of Nicol1leùia, and even the bcd-chamber of Diocletian, 
were twice in fLimes; and though both times they were extin- 
guished without any rnaterial damage, the singular repetition 
of the fire was justly considered as an evident proof that it 
had not been the effect of chance or ncgli
ence. The sus- 
picion naturally fell on the Christians; and it was suggested, 
with some de;;rce of probability, that those desparate ÜlOatics, 
provoked by theil. present suffèring:;;, awl apprehensive of 
impending calamities, had entered into a conspiracy with their 
faithful brethren, the eunuchs of the palace, against the live's 
of two emperurs, whom they detested a
 the irreconcilable 


153 :Manyages afterwards, Edward 1. practised, with great succes
, 
the same mode. of per:--ccu
ion against the clergy of England. See 
Humc's History of England, vol. ii. p. 300, la
t 4to edition. 
}.).1 Lactalltius only ('aIls him quid am, et si non recte, magno 
t3men animo, &c., c. l
. Eusebiu8 (1. viii. c. 5) adorns him 'with 
secular honors. X either have condescended to mention his name; 
but the Greeks celehrate his memory und..'r that of John. See Tille- 
mont, 
Iémoireg Ecclc:jia
tiquc3, tom. v. part ii. p. 320. 
6* 
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enemies of the church of God. Jealousy and resentmeh. 
prevailed in every breast, but especially in that of Diocletian. 
A 
reat number of persons, distinguished either by the offices 
wlllch they had filJed, or by the favor which they had enjoyed, 
were thrown into prison. Every mode of torture was put in 
practice, and the court, as well as city, was polluted with 
many bloody cxecutions.1 55 But as it was found impossible 
to extort any discovery of this mysterious transaction, it 
seems incumbent on us either to presume the innocence, or 
to admire the resolution, of the suflèrers. A few days after.. 
wards GalCl'ius hastily withdrew himself from Nicomedia, 
declaring, that if he delayed his departure from that devoted 
palace, he should faB a sacrifice to the rage of the Christians. 
'rhe ecclesiastical historians, from whom alone we derive a 
partial and imperfect knowledge of this persecution, are at a 
loss how to account for the fears and dangers of the em per.. 
ors. Two of these writers, a prince and a rhetorician, were 
eye-witnesses of the fire of Nicomedia. Thle one ascribes it 
to Eghtning, and the divine wrath; the other affirms, that it 
was kindled by the malice of Galerius himself.l 5G 
As the edict against the Christians was designed for a gen- 
erallaw of the whole empire, and as Diocletian and GalE'rius, 
though they might not wait for the consent, were assured of 
the concurrence, of the vVestern princes, it would appear 
n10re consonant to our ideas of policy, that the governors of 
all the provinces should have received secret instructions to 


155 Lactantills dc 
1. P. c. 13, 14. Potcntissimi quondam Eu.. 
nuchi nccati, per quos I)alatium et ipsc constabat. Eu
ebius (1. viii. 
c. 6) mentions the c!.'uel executions of the eunuchs, Gorgonius and 
Dorothcus, and of .A.nthimius, bishop of Xicol11cdia; and both those 
writers describe, in a vague but tra
ical manner, the horrid scenes 
which .were acted eyen in the Imperial presence. 
156 See Lactantius, Eusebius, and Constantine, ad Cætum Sancto- 
rum, c. xxv. Eusebius confc::;sca his ignorance of the cause of this 
fire. · 


. As the history of these times affords us no example of any attempts 
made by the Christians against their persecutors, we 
aYe no rEason, not 
the slightest probability, t? attribute to t
em the 
re III the pa.lac
; and 
the authority of Constantme and Lactantms rCIlla
ns to e
plalIl It. 1\1. 
de Tillemont has shown how they can he reconcIled. IlIst. dc
 
mpp:- 
}"ems Yie de Diocletial1, xix. - G. Had it been done by a Chfl
tlRnJ It 
would probaLly haye been a fanatic, who would have ayowed an
 glo
ied 
in it. Tillemont's supposition that the firc 
vas first eau
('d by hg.htmng, 
and fed and increased by the malice of Galcnus, seemi smgularly Improb- 
able. - M. . 
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publish, on one and the same day, this declaration of war 
within their respective departments. It was at least to be 
expected, that the convenience of the public highways and 
established posts would have enabled the emperors to trans- 
mit their orders with the utmost despatch from the palace of 
Nicomedia to the extremities of the Roman world; and that 
they would not have suffered fifty days to elapse, before the 
edict was published in Syria, and near four months before it 
was signified to the cities of Africa.l 57 This delay may 
perhaps be imputed to the cautious temper of Diocletian, who 
had yielded a reluctant consent to the measures of persecu- 
tion, and who was desirous of trying the experiment under 
his more immediate eye, before he gave way to the disorders 
and discontent which it must inevitably occasion in the distant 
provinces. At first, indeed, the magistrates were restrained 
from the effusion of blood; but the use of every othe.. severity 
was permitted, and even recommended to their zeal; nor 
could the Christians, though they cheerfully resigned the orna- 
ments of their churches, resolve to interrupt their religious 
assemblies, or to deliver their sacred books to the flames. 
The pious obstinacy of Felix, an African bishop, appears to 
have embarrassed the subordinate ministers of the govern- 
ment. The curator of his city sent him in chains to the 
proconsul. The proconsul transmitted hin1 to the Prætorian 
præfect of Italy; anù Felix, who disdained even to give 
an evasive answer, was at length beheaded at Venusia, in 
Lucania, a place on which the birth of Horace has conferred 
fame.l 58 This precedent, and perhaps some Imperial rescript, 
which was issued in consequence of it, appeared to author- 
ize the governors of provinces, in punishing with death the 
refusal of the Christians to deliver up their sacred books. 
There were undoubtedly many persons who embraced this 
opportunity of obtaining the crown of martyrdom; but there 
were likewise too many who purchased an ignuminious life, 
by discovering and betraying the holy Scripture into the hands 
of infidels. .A great number even of bishops and presbyters 
acquired
 by this criminal compliance, the opprobrious epithet 


157 Tillemont, ßlémoires Ecclesiast. tom. v. part i. p. 43. 
158 See the Acta Sillcera of Ruinart, p. 3<>3; those of Felix of 
'l'hibara, or Tibiur, appear much less corrupted than in the othel 
editions, which afford a lively specimen of legendary license. 
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of Traditors; and their offence was productive of much 
present scandal and of much future discord in the Af
ican 
church.l 59 
The copies as ,\;('11 as the versions of Scripture, were 
a1ready so lTIultiplied in the empire, that the most severe 
inq uisition could no longer be attended with any fatal conse- 
quences; and even the sacrifice of those volumes, which, in 
every congregation, were preserved for puLlic use, required 
the consent of some treacherous and un worthy Christians. 
But the ruin of the churches was easily efIècted by the 
authority of the goV{'rnmcnt, and by the labor of the Pagans. 
In SOlne provinces, however, the nlagistrates contented them- 
selves \\--ith shutting up the places of religious worship. In 
others, they nlOre literally complied with the tenTIS of the 
edict; and after taking away the doors, the benches, and the 
pulpit, which they burnt as it were in a funeral pile, they 
completely demolished the remainder of the edifice. 160 It is 
perhaps to this melancholy occasion that we should apply a 
very remarkable story, which is related with so many cir- 
cun1stances of variety and improbability, that it serves rather 
to excite than to satisfy our curiosity. In a small town in 
Phrygia, of whose name as well as situation we are left igno- 
rant, it should seem that the magistrates and the body of the 
people had embraced the Christian faith; and as some resist- 
ance might be apprehended to the execution of the edict, 
the governor of the province was supported by a numerous 
detaclllTIent of legionaries. On their approach the citizens 
threw themselves into tl1(' church, with the resolution either 
of defending by arms that sacred edifice, or of perishing in its 
ruins. They indignantly rejected tl]e notice anù permission 
which was given them to retire, till the soldiers, provoked by 
their obstinate refusal, set fire to the building on all sides, and 


159 See the first book of Optatus of 
Iileyis against the Donatists. 
Pari
, 1700, edit. Dupin. He lived under the reign of Valens. 
160 The ancient monuments, puLlished at the end of Optatus, 
p. 261, &c. describe, in a very circumstantial manner, the proceedings 
of the governors in the destruction of churches. They made a minute 
inventory of the plate, &0., which they found in them. That of tho 
church of Cirta, in :Numidia, is still extant. It consisted of two 
chalices of gold, and six of silver; six urns, one kettle, fl,eyen lamps, 

ll likewise of silyer; besides a large quantity of brass utensil
 and 
wearing apparel. 
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consumed, by this extraordinary kind of martyrdom, a great 
number of Phrygians, with their wives and children. l61 
Some slight disturbances, though they weff
 suppressed 
almost as soon as excited, in Syria and the frontiers of 
Armenia, afforded the enemies of the church a very plausible 
occasion to insinuate, that those troubles had been secretly 
fomented by the intrigucs of the bishops, who had already 
forgotten their ostentations professions of passi,'e and tlnlirn- 
ited obedience)62 The resentment, or the fcars, of Dio- 
cletian, at length transporteù him beyond the bounds of 
modcration, ,vhich he had hitherto preserveù, and he declared, 
in a serics of cruel edicts,t his intention of abolishing the 
Christian namc. By the first of these edicts, the governors 
of the provinces were directed to apprehend all persons of the 
ecclesiastical order; and the prisons, destined for the vilest 
c
iminals, were soon filled with a multitude of bishops, prcs- 
byters, deacons, readers, and exorcists. By a second edict, 
the magistrates were commanded to employ every method 


161 Lactantius (Institut. Divin. v. 11) confines the calamity to tho 
c01wenticulum, with its congregation. Eusebius (viii. 11) extends it 
to a whole city," and introduees something vcry like a regular siege. 
IIis ancient Latin translator, Rufinus, adds the important circum- 
stance of the permission given to the inhabitants of retiring from 
thence. As Phrygia reached to the confines of Isauria, it is possible 
that the restless temper of those independent barbarians may have 
contributed to this misfortune. 
162 Eusebius, 1. viii. c. 6. 111. de Yalois (with some probability) 
thinks that he has discovered the Syrian rebellion in an oration of 
Libanius; and that it was a rash attempt of the tribune Eu
enius, 
who with only five hundred men seized Antioch, and might perhaps 
allure the Christians by the promise of religious toleration. }'rom 
Eusebius, (1. ix. c. 8,) as well as from :Moses of Chorene, (Hist. 
Annen. 1. ii. 77, &c.,) it may be inferred, that Christianity was already 
introduced into Armenia. 


· Universum populum. Lact. Inst. Div. v. 11. - G. 
t He had already passed them in his finst edict. It does not appear 
that re
e
tment .or fear ha
. any share in t1
e new persecutions: pf>rhaps 
th.e): ongma
ed Ul superstItIOn, and a speC'lOu
 app
rcnt respE'ct for its 
mllllstcrs. 'Ihe oracle of Apollo, consulted by DlOcletlan, Rave no answer; 
and said that just men hindered it from spea1..ing. Constantine, who 
assisted at the cercmon
T, affirms, with an oath, that whcn questioned 
about thE'se men, the high priest named the Christi:m'3. "The Empcror 
eage.rly seized on this answer; and drew against the innocent a sword, 
destmed only to punish the guilty: he instantly issued edicts, written, if 
I may use the expression, with a poniard; and ordered the judO'cs to 
employ all their skill to inyent new monps of punishmcllt. Ew
cb. Vito 
COllstant. 1. ii. c. 54."-0. 
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of severity, which might reclaim them fron1 their odious 
superstition, and oblige them to return to the established 
worship of the gods. This rigorous order was extended, by 
a subsequent edict, to the whole body of Christians, who were 
exposed to a violent and general persecution.l 63 Instead of 
those salutary restraints, which had required the direct and 
solemn testimony of an accuser, it became the duty as well 
as the interest of the Imperial officers to discover, to pur- 
sue, and to torment the most obnoxious among the faithful. 
Ileavy penalties were denounced against all who should pre- 
sun1e to save a prescribed sectary from the just indignation 
of the gods, and of the emperors. Yet, notwithstanding 
the severity of this law, the virtuous courage of many of 
the Pagans, in concealing their friends or relations, affords 
an honorable proof, that the rage of superstition had not 
extinguished in their minds the sentiments of nature and 
humanity.l64 
Diocletian had no sooner published his edicts against the 
Christians, than, as if he had been desirous of comn1Îtting to 
other hands the work of persecution, he divested himself of 
the Imperial purple. The character and situation of his col- 
leagues and successors sometimes urged them to enforce, 
anù sometirnes inclined them to suspend, the execution of 
these rigorous laws; nor can we acquire a just and distinct 
idea of this important period of ecclesiastical history, unless 
we separately consider the state of Christianity, in the differ- 
ent parts of the empire, during the space of ten years, which 
elapsed between the first edicts of Diocletian and the final 
peace of the church. 
The mild and humane temper of Constantius was averse to 
the oppression of any part of his subjects. The principal 
ofiices of his palace were exercised by Christians. lIe loved 
their persons, esteemed their fidelity, and entertained not 
any dislike to their religious principles. But as long as Con- 
stantius remained in the subordinate station of Cæsar, it was 
not in his power openly to reject the edicts of Diocletian, or 
to disobey the command
 of l\laximian. Ilis authority con- 


163 See :\losheim, p. Ð38: thc text of Euscbius verr plainly shows, 
that the. governors, whose powcrs were enlarged, not restraincd, by 
the new laws, could punish with death the most obstinate Christians, 
as an cxam pIc to thcir brethren. 
164 Athanasius, p. 833, ape Tillemont, }Iém. Ecclesiast. tom. v. 
part i. 90. 
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tríbuted, however, to alleviate the suffi
rin
!,s which he pitied 
and abhorred. lIe consented with relu
tance to the ruin of 
the churches; but he ventured to protect the Christians them- 
selves from the fury of the populace, and from 
he rigor of 
the laws. The provinces of Gaul (under whi 
h we may 
probably include those of Britain) were indebted for the singu- 
lar tranquillity which they enjoyed, fo the gentle interposition 
of their sovereign. 165 But Datianus, the president or gov. 
ernor of Spain, actuated either by zeal or policy, chose rather 
to execute the public edicts of the emperors, than to under- 
stand the secret intentions of Constantius; and it can scarcely 
be doubted, that his provincial administration was stained with 
the blood of a few martyrs)G6 The elevation of Constantius 
to the supreme and independent dignity of Augustus, gave a 
free scope to the exercise of his virtues, and the shortness of 
his reign did not prevent him from establishing a system of 
toleration, of which he left the precept nnd the example to his 
son Constantine. His fortunate son, frorn the first moment 
Qf his accession, declaring himself the protector of the church, 
at length deserved the appel)ation of the first emperor who 
publicly professed and established the Christian religion. The 
motivf's of his conversion, as they may variously be deduced 
from benevolence, from policy, fronl conviction, or from 
remorse, and the progress of the revolution, which, under his 
powerful influcnce and that of his sons, rendered Christianity 
the reigning religion of the Roman empire, will form a very 
interesting and important chapter in the prescnt volume of this 
history. At present it rnay be sufficient to oLservc, that 
every victory of Constantine was productive of some relief or 
benefit to the church. 


165 Eusebius, 1. viii. c. 13. Lactantius de 11. }
. c. 15. Dodwel1 
(Di:.;sertat. Cyprian. xi. 75) represents them as inconsistent with 
ea('h other. nut the former evidently sreaks of CQllstantius in thð 
station of Cæsar, and the latter of the same prince in the rank of 
Au
ustus. 
lG6 Datianus is mentioned, in Gruter's Inscriptions, as haying deter- 
mined the limit3 between the territories of Pax Julia, and those of 
Ebora, both cities in the southern part of Lusitania. If we recollect 
the nd
hborhood of those place:; to Cape St. Vincent, we may suspect 
that the celebrated deacon and martyr of that name has been inaccu- 
rately a,;signcd by Prudcntius, &c., to Saragos:-.a, or Valentia. See 
the pompous history of his suffering
, in the ßIémoires de Tillcmont, 
tom. v. part ii. p. 58-85. Some critics are of Ol)inion, that the de- 
partment of Constant ius, as Cæsar. did not include Spain, which still 
c
nt..:.nued under the immediate jurisdiction of 
Iaximian. 
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The provinces of Italy and Africa experienced a short but 
violent Pérsecution. The rigorous edicts of Dioclctian were 
strictly and cheerfully executed by his as.mci3te l\faxirnian, 
who had long hated the Christians, and \vllo delighted in acts 
cf blood and violence. In the autumn of the first year of the 
persecution, the two empprors met at ROl11e to celebrate their 
triumph; several oppressive laws appear to have issued from 
their secret consultations, and the diligence of the magistrates 
was animated by the presence of their sovereigns. After 
Diocletian had divested bin1self of the purple, Italy aurl Africa 
'vel'e administered under the name of Severus, and were 
exposed, without defence, to the implacable resentment of 
his master Galerius. Among the martyrs of Rome, Adauctus 
desen-es the notice of posterity. l-Ie was of a noble family 
in Italy, and had raised hil11self, through the suc'cessive honors 
of the palace, to the important office of treasurer of the private 
demesnes. Adauctus is the 1110re remarka ble for being the 
:m]y person of rank and distinction who appears to have suf- 
fered death, during the whole course of this general persecu- 
tion. 167 
'fhe revolt of Maxentius immediately restored peace to the 
churches of Italy and Africa; and the same tyrant who 
oppressed every other class of his subjects, showed himself 
just, humane, and even partial, towards the afllicted Chri
- 
tians. I-Ie depended on their gratitude and affection, and very 
naturally presumed, that the injuries which they had suffered, 
and the dangers which they still apprehended from his most in- 
veterate enemy, would secure the fidelity of a party already 
considerable by their numbers and opulence. lG8 Even the 


167 Eusebius, 1. viii. c. 11. Gruter, Illscrip. p. 1171, X o. 18. Hu- 
fluus hag mi
tak.en the office of .A.dauctus, as well as the place of his 
mart,-rd01l1. · 
168' Eu::-:ebius, 1. viii. c. 14. But as :Maxentius was vanqui"'hecl by 
Constantine, it suiteel the purpose of l.aetantius to place his death 
llmong those of the persecutors. t 


· M. Guizot suggests the powcrful eunuchs of the palace, Dorotheus, 
GOl'?onius, alld Andrew, admitted by GiLbon himself to haye been put tr:- 
death, p. 66. 
t .M. GUlzot directly contradicts this statemcnt of Gibbon, and appeals 
to EU$ebias. :MaÀentiu
, who assumed the power in It.lly, pretended at 
first to be a Christian, (KaBvlTE:JCpivUTO,) to gain the f<l.Yor of the Uoman peo- 
pIe; h(' ordered his ministeB to cca"c to perseeutc t}w Christians, affect- 
iu
 a hypocritical piety, in order to app
ar more mihl than his predcces 
son;; 1mt his actions Boon proyed that he was very differcnt from what 
they had at first hoped." The a('tion!'l of l\faxentills were those. of a lasciv- 
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conduct ofl\laxentius towards the bishops of Rome and Cal'thag.) 
may be considered as the proof of his toleration, since it is 
probable that the most orthodox princes would adopt the same 
measures with regard to their established clergy. l\1arcellus, 
the former of those prelates, had thrown the capital into con- 
fusion, by the severe penance which he in1poseù on a great 
number of Christians, who, during the late persecution, had 
renounced or dissembled their religion. 'fhe rage of faction 
broke out in frequent and violent seditions; the blood of the 
faithful was shed by each other's hands, and the exile of .I\{ar- 
cellus, whose prudence seems to have been less erninent than 
his zeal, was found to be the only measure capable of restoring 
peace to the distracted church of Ron1e.l 69 The behavior of 
.l\Iensurius, bishop of Carthage, appears to have been still more 
reprehensible. A deacon of that city had published a libel 
against the em peror. The offender took refuge in the epis- 
copal palace; and though it was somewhat early to advance 
Elny claims of ecclesiastical iInmunities, the bishop refused to 
deliver him up to the officers of justice. For this treasonable 
resistance, l\1ensurius was suìnnlOned to court, and instead of 
receiving a legal sentence of death or banishment, he was per.. 
mittcd after a short examination, to return to his dioccsc.I 7o 


169 The epitaph of :Marcellus is to be found in Gruter, Inscrip. 
p. 1172, No.3, and it contains all that we know of his history. 1tfar- 
cellinus and 
farcellus, whose names follow in the list of popes, are 
supposed by many critics to be different persons; but the learned 
Abbé de Longuerue was convinced that they were one and the same. 
Veridicus rector Jap:.:is Quia criminn tlere 
Prædixit miser is, fnit omnibus hostis amarus. 
I1inc fu:or, hinc odium; sCQuitur discordlU, lites, 
Seditin, cædes ; solvllntnr fredem pad:!. 
Crimen ob alterins. Christum qui in pace ncgavit 
J<'inibus cxpul:.:ns patriæ est feritate Tyranni. 
lIæc breviter Damasus volu:t comperta refcrre: 
l\larcelli populus meritum cognùscere posset. 
. ,Ve may observe that Damasus was made Bishop of Rome, A. D. 
366. 
170 Optatus contr. Donatist. 1. i. c. 17, 18.. 


ious amI cruel tyrant, but not thosp of a persecutor: the Christians, like 
the rest of his sub.iects, suffered from his vices, bu. they were not op- 
pressed as a sect. Christian femalE's were exposed to his lusts, as well as 
to the brutal violenee of his colleague .Maximian, but they were not select- 
ed as Christians. - M. 
. The words of Optatus are, Profectus (Roman) causum dixit; jussus 
est reverti Carthaginem; perhaps, in pleading his cause, he exculpated 
himself, siuce he received an order to return to Carthage. - G. 
VOT.. II. 7 
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Such was the ha ppy condition of the Christian subjects of l\Iax- 
entius, that whenever they were desirous of procuring for their 
own use any bodies of martyrs, they were obJiged to purchase 
thClTI from the most distant provinces of the East. A story is 
related of Aglae, a Roman lady, descended from a consular 
family, and possessed of so ample an estate, that it required 
the management of seventy-three stewards. Among these, 
Boniface was the favorite of his mistress; and as Aglae mixed 
10ve with devotion, it is reported that he was admitted to share 
her bed. Her fortune enabled her to gratify the pious desir
 
of obtaining some sacred relics from the East. She intrusted 
Boniface with a considerahle sum of gold, and a large quantity 
of aromatics; and her lover, attfmded by twelve horsemen anO 
three covered chariots, undertook a remote pilgrimage, as far 
as Tarsus in Cilicia. l71 
The sanguinary temper of Galerius, the first and priucipa, 
author of the persecution, was formidable to those Christians 
whom their misfortunes had placed within the limits of his 
dominions; and it may fairly be presumed that n1any persons 
of a middle rank, who were not confined by the chains eitheJ 
of wealth or of poverty, very frequently deserted their nativq 
country, and sought a refuge in the milder climate of the 
\Vest.t l\S long as he commanded only the armies ana 
provinces of Illyricum, he could with difficulty either find or 
make a considerable number of martyrs, in a warlike country, 
which had entel.tained the missionaries of the gospel with 


]7] The Acts of the Passion of St. Boniface, whieh abound in mir- 
acles and declamation, are published by Ruinart, (p. 283-291,) both 
in Greek and Latin, from the authority of very ancient manuscripts. 'It 


. 'Ve are ignorant whether Aglae and Boniface were Christians at the 
time of their unlawful connection. Sec Tillemont, 1\1('>m. Eccles. Note on 
the Persecution of Domitian, tom. v. note 82. M. de Tillemont proves 
ulso that the l1istory is doubtful. - G. 
Sir D. Dalrymple (Lord Hailes) calls the story of Aglae and Boniface 
as of equal authority with our populær histories of 'Vhittington and Hick 
athrift. Christian Antiquities, ii. 64. -1\1. 
t A little after this, Christianity was propagated to the north of the. 
Roman provinces, among the tribes of Germa.ny: a multitude of Christians 
forced by the persecutions of thc Emperors to take rcfuge among the Bar 
oarians, were received with kindness. Euseb. de Vito Constant. ii. 53. 
Hemlcr, Select. cap. H. E. p. 115. The Goths owed their first knowlcdge 
,f Christianity to a young girl, a prisoner of war; she continued in the 
midst of them her exercises of piety; she fast
d, prayed, and praised God 
.lay and night. 'Vhen she was asked what good could come of so much 
painful trouble, she answered, "It is thus that Christ, the Son of "ltOd, 
is to be honored." Sozoroen, ii. c. 6. - G. 
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more coldness and reluctance than any other part of the 
empire. 172 But when Galerius had obtained the suprerne 
power, and the government of the East, he indulged in 
their fullest extent his zeal and cruelty, not only in the 
provinces of Thrace and Asia, which acknowledged his 
Ï1nmediate jurisdiction, but in those of Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, where r"laximin gratified his own inclination, by 
yielding a rigorous obedience to the stern commands of his 
benefactor. 173 The frequent disappointments of his ambitious 
views, the experience of six years of persecution, and the 
salutary reflections which a lingering and painful distemper 
sugge
ted to the 111ind of Galerius, at length convinced hin1 
that the most violent efforts of despotism are insufficient to 
extirpate a whole people, or to subdue their religious preju- 
dices. Desirous of repairing the mischief that he had occa- 
sioned, he published in his own name, and in those of 
Licinius and Constantine, a general edict, which, after a 
pompous recital of the Imperial titles, proceeded in the fol- 
lowing manner:- 
"Among the important cares which have occupied our 
mind for the utility and preservation of the empire, it was 
our intention to correct and reëstablish all thiGgs according 
to the ancient laws and public discipline of-the Romans. 'Ve 
were particularly desirous of reclaiming into the way of rea- 
son and nature, the deluded Christians who had renounced the 
religion and ceremonies instituted by their fathers; and pre- 
sumptuously despising the practice of antiquity, had invented 
extravagant laws and opinions, according to the dictates of 
their fancy, and had collected a various society from the dif- 
ferent provinces of our empire. The edicts, which we have 
published to enforce the worship of the gods, having f'xposed 
many of the Christians to danger and ùistress, rnany having 
suffered death, and many more, who still persist in their 


172 During the four fir5t centuries, thero exist few traces of either 
bishops or bishoprics in the \Ve;:;tcrn Illyricum. It has bcen thought 
l)robable that the primate of 
lilan cxtended his jurisdiction over 
Hirmium, the capital of that great province. See the Geographia 
Sacra of Charlo:3 de St. Paul, p. 68-76, with the observations of 
Lucas IIolstenius. 
173 The vüith book of Eusebius, a5 well as the supplement concen
- 
mg the martyrs of Palc:3tine, principally reln.te to the persccution of 
Galerius and 
Ia.ximin. The gencral lamentations with which Lac- 
tantius opens tàe vth book of his Diyine Institutions, allude to their 
cruelty. 
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impious folly, being left destitute of any public exercise of 
religion, we are disposed to extend to those unhappy men the 
effects of our wonted clemency. "Te permit them therefore 
freely to profess their private opinions, and to assemble in 
their conventicles without fear or molestation, provided always 
that they preserve a due respect to the established laws and 
government. By another rescript we shall signify Ollr inten- 
tions to the judges and magistrates; and we hope that our 
indulgence will engage the Christians to offer up their prayers 
to th
 Deity whom they adore, for our safety and prosperity, 
for their own, and for that of the republic." 174 It is not 
usually in the language of edicts and manifestos that we 
should search for the real character or the secret motives of 
princes; but as these were the words of a dying emperor, 
his situation, perhaps, may be admitted as a pledge of his 
sincerity. 
vVhen Galerius subscribed this edict of toleration, he was 
well assured that Licinius would readily 
omply with the 
inclinations of his friend and benefactor, and that any meas- 
ures in favor of the Christians ,vould obtain the approbation 
of Constantine. But the emperor would not venture to insert 
in the preamble the name of 1Ylaximin, whose consent was of 
the greatest importance, and who succeeded a few dq.ys after- 
wards to the provinces of Asia. In the first six months, how- 
ever, of his new reign, l\laxirnin affected to adopt the prudent 
counsels of his predecessor; and though he never coo de- 
scended to secure the tranquillity of the church by a public 
edict, Sabinus, his Prætorian præfect, addressed a circular 
Jetter to all the governors and magistrates of the provinces, 
expatiating on the Imperial clemency, acknowledging the 
invincible obstinacy of the Christians, and directing the offi- 
cers of justiee to cease their ineffectual prosecutions, and to 
connive at tho secret assemblies of those enthusiasts. In 
consequence -of these orders, great numbers of Christians 
were released frm11 prison, or deliyered from the mines. The 


17-1 Eusebius (1. viii. c. 17) has given us a Grcek version, and I.ac- 
tantius (dc :\1. P. c. 34) the Latin original, of this memorablc edict. 
N cither of these writers seems to recollect how directly it coutnldicts 
whatevcr they ha,'c just affirmed of the remorsc and rcpentance of 
119 Summl igitur ope, et alacli studio has leges nostras aecipite; ct 
Galcrius.* 
.. But Gibbon has answered this by his just observation, that it is not in 
the language of edicts and manifestos that we should se.H('h · · for 
the secrct motives of -princes. - M. 
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confessors, singing hymns of triumph, retnrned into their own 
countries; and those who had yielded to the violence of the 
tempest, solicited with tears of repentance their readmission 

nto the bosom of the church.l i5 
But this treacherous calm was of short duration; nor could 
the Christians of the East place any confidence in the char- 
acter of their sovereign. Cruelty and superstition were tile 
fuling passions of the soul of l\faxlmin. The former sug- 
gested the means, the latter pointed out the objects of perse- 
cution. The emperor was devoted to the worship of the gods, 
to the study of magic, and to the belief of oracles. The 
prophets or philosophers, whon1 he revered as the favorites 
of IIeaven, were frequently raised to the government of 
provinces, and adlnitted into his most secret councils. They 
easily convinced him that the Christians had been indebted fur 
their victories to their regular discipline, and that the weak- 
nèss of polytheism had principally flowed f1'0111 a want of 
union and subordination among the ministers of religion. 
A system of government was therefure instituted, which was 
evidently copied from the policy of the church. In all the 
great cities of the empire, the temples were repaired and 
beautified by the order of l\laximin, and the officiating priests 
of the various deities were subjected t9 the authority of a 
superior pontiff destined to oppose the bishop, and to promote 
the cause of paganism. These pontifr.." acknowledged, in 
their turn, the supreme jurisdiction of the 111etropølitans or 
high priests of the province, who acted as the immediate vice- 
gerents of the emperor himself. 1\ white robe was the ensign' 
of their dignity; and these new prelates wel'C carefully selected 
ii'om the most noble and opulent families. By the influence 
of the magi:;trates, and of the sacerdotal order, a great num- 
ber of dutiful addressC's were obtained, particularly fl'Oln the 
cities of Nicomedia, Antioch, and Tyre, nhich artfully rep- 
resented the well-known intentions of the CoUl
 as the gen- 
end sense of th{' people; solicited the emperor to consult 
the laws of justice rather than the dictates of his clemency; 
expressed their abhorrcl1ce of the Christians, and humbly 
prayed that those impious sectaries might at least be ex- 
cluded from the limits of their respective territories. The 
answer of l\laximin to the address which he obtained fr01n 
the ciÜzens of Tyre is still extant. tIe praises their zeal and 


17:; EusebiUf
, 1. ix. c. 1. He inserts the epistle of the præfcct. 
7. 
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devotion in terms of the highest satisfaction, descants on 
the ohstinate impiC'ty of the Christians, and betrays, by the 
readiness with which he consents to their banishment, that he 
considered himself as receiving, rather than as conferring, an 
obligation. The priests as well as the magistrates were L em- 
po\vered to enforce the execution of his edicts, which were 
engraved on tables of brass; and though it was recommended 
to them to a void the effusion of blood, the most cruel and 
ignominious punishments were inflicted on the refractory 
Christians. 176 
The Asiatic Christians had every thing to dread from the 
severity of a bigoted monarch ,,,-ho prepared his measures of 
violence with sLlch deliberate policy. But a few months had 
scarcely c1ä psed before the edicts published by the two 'Vest- 
ern emperors ohligpd I\laximin to suspend the prosecution 
of his designs: the civil war which he so rashly undertook 
against Licillius employed all his attention; and the defeat 
and death of l\laximin soon delivered the church from the 
last and most implacable of her enen1Ïes. 177 


176 See Eusebius, 1. viii. c. 14, 1. ix. c. 2-8. Lactantius de :M. P. 
c. 36. These writers agree in representing the arts of :Maximin; but 
the former re1ates the execution of several martyrs, while the latter 
expressly affirms, occidi scrvos Dei vetuit. ill- 
177 A few days before his death, he published u very ample edict of 
tolcration, in which he imputes all the severities which the Christians 
suffered to the judges and govcrnors, who had misunderstood his 
intentions. See the edict in Eusebius, 1. ix. c. 10. 


· It is easy to reconcile them; it is sufficient to quote the entire text of 
Lactantius: Nam cum clementiam specie tenus profiteretur, occidi ser- 
vos Dpi vetuit, dehilitari jussit. Itaque confessoribus effodiebantur oculi, 
amputauantur manus, nares vel auriculæ desecabantur. Ræc ille moliens . 
Constantini litteris deterretur. Dissimulavit ergo, et tamen, si quis incid- 
prit, mari occnlt
 mer
ebatur. This detail of torments inflicted on the 
Christians easilv reconciles Lactantius and Eusebius. Those who died in 
consequence o(their tortures, those who were plunged into the sea, might 
well pass for martyrs. The mutilation of the words of Lactantius has 
alone given rise to the apparent contradiction. - G. 
Eusebius, eh. 'vi.. relates the public martyrdom of the aged bishop of 
Emesa, with two others, who were thrown to the wild beasts, the behead- 
ing of Peter, bishop of Alexandria, with seyeral others, and th(' death of 
Lucian, presbyter of Antioch, who was carried to Numidia, and put to 
death in prison. The contradiction is direct and undeniable, for although 
Eusebius may haye misplaced the former martyrdoms, it may be doubted 
whether the authority of Maximin eJ\..tended to .Nicomedia till after the 
death of Galerius. The last edict of toleration issued by Maximin, and 
published by Eusebius himself, Eccl. Rist. ix. 9, confirms the statement of 
Lactantius. -:M. 
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In this general view of the persecution, which was first 
authorized by the edicts of Diocletian, I have purposely re- 
frained from describing the particular sufferings and deaths of 
the Christian martyrs. It would have been an easy task, from 
the history of Eusebius, from the declamations of Lactantius, 
and from the most ancient acts, to collect a long series of 
horrid and disgustful pictures, and to fill many pages with 
racks and scourges, with iron hooks and red-hot beds, and 
with all the variety of tortures which fire and steel, savage 
beasts, and lllore savage executioners, could inflict upon the 
human body. These melancholy scenes might be enlivened 
by a crowd of visions and miracles destined either to delay 
the death, to celebrate the triumph, or to discover the relics 
of those canonized saints who suffered for the naine of Christ. 
But I cannot determine what I ought to transcribe, till I am 
satisfied how much I onght to believe. The gravest of the 
ecclesiastical historians, Eusebius himself, indirectly confesses, 
that he has related whatever might redound to the .glory, and 
that he has suppressed all that could tend to the disgrace, of 
religion. 178 Such an acknowledgment will naturally excite a 
suspicion that a writer who has so openly violated one of the 
fundamental laws of history, has not paid a very strict regard 


17'i Such is the fair deduction from two remarkable passages in 
Eusebius, I. vüi. c. 2, and de Martyr. Palestine c. 12. The prudence 
of the historian has exposed his own character to censure and sus- 
picion. It was well known that he himself had been thrown into 
prison; and it was suggested that he had purchased his deliverance 
by Rome dishonorable compliance. The reproach was urged in his 
lifetime', and evcn in his presence, at thc council of Tyre. See Tille- 
mont, :\fémoires Ecelcsiastiques, tom. viii. part i. p. 67.- 


· Historical criticism does not consist in rejecting indi
cTiminately all the 
fact.. which do not agree with a particular system, as Gibbon does in this 
chapter, in whi('h, except at the last extremity, he will not consent to 
believe a martyrdom. Authorities are to be weighed, not excluded from 
examination. Now, the Pag-an historians justify in many places the details 
which have been transmitted to us by the historians of the church, con- 
cerning- the tortures endured by the Christians. Celsus reproaches the 
Christians with holding their assemblies in secret, on account of the fear 
inspired by their sufferings, " for when }'ou are arrested," he says, " you 
are dra
ged to puni..hment; and, before you arp. put to death, you have to 
suffer all kinds of tortures." Origen cont. Cels. 1. i. ii. vi. viii. passim. 
Libanius, the pane
yrist of Julian, says, while speaking of the Christians, 
"Those who followed a corrupt religion were in continual apprehensions; 
they feared lest Julian should invent tortures still more refined than those 
to which they had been exposed before, as mutilation, burning- alive, &c.; 
for the emperors had inflicted upon them all these barbarities." Lib 
p
..
-" :- T..1:.._ ..- T.'.,,,- T.Ft., n.."".. 1\1""1 0 1I\l.... t;Q .... qp., C. 
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to the observance of the other; and the suspicion win derive 
additional credit frorn the character of Eusebius,* which was 
Jess tinctured with credulity, and more practised in the arts of 
courts, than that of almost. any of his contemporm'ies. On 
SOlne particular occasions, when the Inagistrates were exas. 
perated by some personal motives of interest or resentment, 
when the zeal of the martyrs urged them to forget the rules 
of prudence, and perhaps of decency, to overturn the altars, 
to pour out imprecations against the emperors, or to strike the 
judge as he sat on his tribunal, it may be presumed, that 
every nwtle of torture which cruelty could invent, or con. 
staney could endure, was exhausted .on those devote-d vie- 
tims.l ì9 Two circumstances, howevér, have been unwarily 


179 The ancient, and perhaps authentic, account of the sufferings of 
Tarachus t and his companions, (Acta Sinccra Ruinart, p. 419-448,) 
is fiUed with strong expressions of resentment and contempt, which' 
could not fail of irritating the magistrate. The behavior of Ædesius 
to Hieroclcs, præfcct of Egypt, was still more extraordinary. Àl'YOLÇ 
'T! y.a; f!!YOLÇ -rtþJl ð,;!alJ-t'Ì/, . . . 1lEQLfJUÅWJI. Euseb. de :M.artyr. Pales- 
tin. c. 5.t 
· This sentence of Gibbon has given rise to severallearncd disserta- 
tions: :Moller, de Fide Eusebii Cæsar, &c., Ha"niæ, 1813. Danzius, de 
Eusebio Cæs. Hi:jt. Ecd. Scriptore, ejusque fide historicà rectè æsti- 
mandà, &c., Jenæ, 1815. Kestner Commentatio de Eusebii Hist. Eccles. 
conditoris auctoritate et fide, &c. See also Reuterùahl, de Fontibus His- 
toriæ Eccles. Eusebianæ, Lond. Goth., 1826. Gibbon's inference may 
appear stronger than the text will warrant, yet it is difficult. after reading 
the p:-tssages, to dismiss all suspicion of partiality from the mind. -1\1. 
t .1\1. Guizot states, that the acts of Tarachus and his companion con- 
tain nothing that appears dictated by,iolent fc>clings, (senti:
nent outré.) 
Nothing can be more painful than the constant attempt of Gibbon, 
throughout this discussion, to fiud some flaw in the virtue and heroism of 
the martyrs, some extenuation for the cruelty of the persecutor
. nut 
truth must not be sacrificed ('ycn to ,'VeIl-grounded moral indignation. 
Though the language of these martyrs is in - great part that of calm de- 
fiance, of noble firmness, yet there are many expressions which betray 
U rescntment and contempt." "Childrc>n of Satan, worshippers of Devils," 
is their common appellation of the heathen. One of them calls the judge, 
å1'OtòtUTUT(; another, e1]píwv àl'Ut1ÉcrTUTt Tl'pu)f}!(: one curses, and declares 
that he win curse the Emperors, iJJpIUO, ,wì ,"ßpiuw 
OtpOÙç IJIlTa
 Kuì a;p07rÓT,rç, 
as pe
ti!ential mld bloodthirsty tyra.nts, ,vhom God will soon visit in his 
wrath. On the other hand, though at first they speak the milder language 
of persnasion, the cold barbarity of the judges and officers might surely 
have caUE:d forth one sentence of abhorTcnce from Gibbon. Un the first 
'1.111satisfartory answer, " Break his jaw;' is the order of the judge. They 
direct and witness the most excruciat:ng tortures; the people, as M. Guizot 
observes, were so much re,'olted by the cruelty of l\[aximus, that when the 
martyrs appeared in the amphitheatre, fear seized on aU hcart
, and gen- 
eral munnurs against the unjust judge ran through the assembly. It is 
singular, at least, that Gibbon should have quoted" as probably authcn 
tic," acts so mudl embellished with miracle as these of Taracbus are, par 
ticularly towards the end. -1\1. 
j Scarcely were the authorities informed of this, than the president òf 
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mentioned, which insinuate that the genE'ral treatment of the 
Christians, who had been apprehended by the officers of jus- 
tice, was less intolerable than it is usually imagined to have 
hpen. 1. The confessors who were condemned to work in 
the mines were permitted by the humanity or the negligence 
of their keepers to build chapels, and freely to profess their 
religion in the 111idst of those dreary habitations.1 8o 2. The 
bishops were obliged to check and to censure the forward zeal 
of the Christians, who voluntarily threw themselves into the 
hands of the magistrates. Some of these wel.e persons op- 
rressed by poverty and deb
s, who blindly sought to tenninate 
a miserable existence by s. glorious death. Others were 
allured by the hope that a short confinement would expiate 
the sins of a whole life; and others again were actuate(l by 
the less honorable motive of deriving a plentiful subsistence, 
and perhaps a considerable profit, from the alms which the 
charity of the faithful bestowed on th
 prisoners.l 81 After 
the church h::ul triumphed over all her enemies, the inferest 
as ,...ell as vanity of the captives prompted them to magnify 
the l11erit of their respective sufferings. A conveni8nt dis- 
tance of time or place gave an ample scope to the progress of 
fiction; and the frequent instances which might be alleged of 
holy martyrs, whose wounds had been instantly healed, whose 
strength had been renewcd, and whose lost members had 
n1iraculously been restored, were extremely convenient for 
the purpose of removing every difficulty, and of silcncing 
every objPction. The most extravagant legends, as they con- 
duced to the honor of the church, were applaudeò by the 
credulous multitude, countenanced by the power of the clergy, 
and attested by the suspicious evidence of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. 


ISO Euseb. de l\lartyr. Palestin. c. 13. 
ISI Augustin. Collat. Carthagin. Dei, iii. c. 13, ape Tillemont, 
Mémoirc:;; .Erclcsiastiqucs, tom. v. part i. p. 4ß. The controversy 
"ith the Donatist
 has reflected some, though perhaps a partial, light 
on the history of the African church. 


thE> province, a man, says El1scbius, harsh and cruel, banished the confes- 

,}rs, some to Cyprus, others to ùifferent parts of Palestine, and ordered 
them to be tormcntrd hy being set to the mo::,t painful labors. Four of 
them, whom he rpquired to abjure their faith, and refuseù, were burnt 
alive. Eu-.ch. de 'lart. Palest. c. xiii. - G. 1'\\0 of these were bishops; a 
fifth, Silv:mus, bishop of Gaza, wa<; the last martyr; another, named John, 
was blinth'd, but used to officiate, and recite from mcmory long passaíàcs 
of the sacred writings. -}l. 
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The vague descriptions of exile and imprisontnent, of pain 
and torture, arc so easily exaggerated or softened by the pen- 
cil of an artful orator,* that we are na
urally induced to in- 
quire into a fact of a more distinct and stubborn kind; the 
number of persons who suffered death in consequence of the 
edicts published by Diocletian, his associates, and his succes- 
sors. The recent legendal'ies record whole armies and cities, 
which were at once swept away by the undistinguishing rage 
of persecution. 'rhe nlore ancient writers content themselves 
with pouring out a liberal effusion of loose and tragical invec- 
tives, without condescending to ascertain the precise number 
of those persons who were permitted to seal with their blood 
their belief of the gospel. From the history of Eusebius, it 
may, however, be collected, that only nine bishops were pun- 
ished with death; and we are assured, by his particular enu- 
nleration of the martyrs of Palestine, that no more than 
:ninety-two Christian
 were entitled to that honorable appella- 
tion.l 82 t As we are unacquainted with the degree of epis- 


182 Eusebius de 
Iartyr. Palestine c. 13. He closes his narration by 
assuring us that these were the martyrdoms inflicted in Palestine, 
during the wlwle course of the persecution. The 9th chapter of his 
yiiith book, which relates to the province of Thebais in Egypt, may 
seem to contradict our moderate computation; but it will only lead 
us to admire the artful management of the historian. Choosing for 
the Rcene of the most exquisite cruelty the most remote and seques- 
tered country of the Roman empire, he relates that in Thebais from 
ten to one hundred persons had frequently suffered martyrdom in the 
same day. But when he proceeds to mention his own journey into 
Egypt, his language insensibly becomes more cautious aml moderate. 
Instead of a largc, but definite number, he speaks of many Christians 
(lÚE:UV
), and most artfully selects two ambiguous words, ([acu
,:aal(EV 


. Perhaps therc never was an instance of an author committing so 
deliberately the fault which he reprobates so strongly in others. 'Vhat is 
the dexterous management of the more inartificial historians of Christian- 
ity, in exaggerating the numbers of the martyrs, compared to the unfair 
address with which Gibbon here quietly dismisses from the account all the 
horrihlf' and excruciating torture.. which fell short of death? The reader 
may refer to the xiith chapter (book viii,) of Eusebius for the description 
and tì)r the sc('nes of these tortures. - 1\1. 
t This calculation is made from the martyrs, of whom Eusebius speakq 
by name; but he recognizes a much grcater number. ,Thus the ,ninth 
nd 
tenth chapters of his work are entitled, "Of Antomnus, Zebmus, Ger- 
manus, and other mnrtyrs; of Peter the monk, of Asclepius the Maroion- 
ite, and other martyrs." [Are these '\ague con
ents of chapte
s 'Very good 
authority? - :\L1 Speaking of thosp who suflered under plOclptlan, he 
says, "I will only rclatp the death of onc of these, from whiCh the I'eader 
ma)' divinc what befell :he rest." Hi.st. Eccl. viii. 6. [ThiF. relates only to 
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copal zeal and courage which prevailed at that time, it is not 
In our power to draw any useful inferences from the former 
of these facts: but the latter may serve to justify a very im- 
portant and probablc conclusion. According to the distribu. 
tion of Roman provinces, Palestine may be considered as the 
sixteenth part of the Eastern empire: 183 and since there were 
some governors, who from a real or affected clemency had 
preserved their hands unstained with the blood of the faith- 
ful,184 it is reasonable to believe, that the country which had 


nnd V.'l"01U'(}'a1'Tac;,). which may signify either what he had seen, or 
what he had hcard; either the expectation, or the execution of the 
punishment. Having thus proyided a secure evasion, he commits the 
equivocal passage to hi
 readers and translators; justly conceiving 
that their piety would induce them to prefer the most favorable sense. 
There was perhaps some malice in the remark of Theodorus :M:eto- 
chita, that all who, like Eusebius, had been conversant with the 
E
yptians, delighted in an obscure and intricate style. (See Valesius 
ad loc.) 
183 'Vhen Palestine was diviùed into three, the præfecture of the 
East contained forty-eight provinces. As the ancient distinctions of 
nations were long since abolished, the Romans distributed the prov- 
inces according to a general proportion of their extent and opulence. 
IS" Ut gloriari possint nullam se innoccntium pcremisse, nam ct 


the martyrs in the royal household. -1\1.] Dodwell had made, before Gib- 
bon, this calculation and these objections; but Ruinart (Act. Mart. Prer. 
p. 27, et seq.) has answered him in a peremptory manncr: Nobis constat 
Eusebium in histOlià infinitos passim ma,rtyres admisisse, quamvis reyerã 
paucoTum nomina recen
uerit. :IS" ec alium Busebii interpretem quam 
Ipsummet Eusebium proferimus, qui (1. iii. c. 33) ait sub Trajano plurimos 
ex fidelibus martyrii certamcn subiisse (1. v. init.) sub Antonino et Vero 
innumerabiles prope martyres per universum orbem enituisse affirm at. 
(L. vi. c. 1.) Seyerum persecutionem concitâsse refert, in qua per omnes 
ubique locorum Ecclcsias, ab athletis pro pietate certantibus, illustria con- 
fecta fuerunt mart) ria. Sic de Decii, sic de Valcriani, persecutionibus 
loquitur, quæ an Dodwelli favcant conjectionibus judicet æquus lector. 
Even in the persecutions which Gibbon has represented as much more 
miM than that of Diocletian, the number of martyrs appears much greater 
than that to which he limits the martyrs of the latter: and this number is 
attested by incontestable monument
. I will quote but one example. 'Ve 
find among the letters of St. Cyprian one from Lucianus to Celerinus, 
written from the depth of a prison, in which Lucianus names seventeen 
of his brethren dead, some in the quarries, some in the midst of tortures, 
some of starvation in prison. 
nssì sum us (he proceeds) secundum præ- 
ceptum imperatoris, fame et siti necari, et reclusi sumus in duabus cellis, 
ita ut nos afficerent fame et siti C't i
nis vapore. - G. 
· Those who will take the trouble to consult the text will see that if 
the word lJ1TopdvIlJITI,t; could be taken for the expectation of punishment, 
the passage could haye no sense, and become absurd.-G. The many 
(rrhlous) he speaks of as suffcring together in one day; òO('O(\!) KaTie 
ca" 
t,p.c(JlJv. The fact seems to be, that religious pefRecution always rag ('d. in 
Egypt with greater ,'iolcnee than elsewhere. -,1\1. 
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given birth to Christianity, produced at least the sixteentll part 

f the martyrs who suttèrcd death within the dominions of 
Galerius nnd 1\faximin; the whole might con5equently amount 
to about fifteen hundred, a nUl11ber which, if it is equally 
òivided between the ten years of the persecution, will allow an 
annual consumption of one hundred and fifty martyrs. Allot- 
ting the f'ame proportion to the provinceß of Italy, Africa, and 
perhaps Sp
ân, where, at the end of two or three years, the 
rigor of the penal laws was either suspended or abolished, tho 
nlultitude of Christians in the Roman empire, on whom a cap- 
ital punishn}ent wa13 inflicted by a judicial sentence, win be 
reduced to somewhat less than two thousand persons. Since 
it cannot be doubted that the Christians were more numerous, 
and their enemies more exasperated, in the time of Diocletian, 
than t hey had ever been in any former persecution, this prob- 
able and moderate computation may teach us to estimate the 
number of primitive saints and martyrs who sacrificed their 
lives for the important purpose of introducing Christianity into 
the world. 
'Ve shall conclude this chapter by a melancholy truth, 
which obtrudes itself on the reluctant mind; that even admit- 
ting, without hesitation or inquiry, all thHt history has rpconlecl, 
or devotion has feigned, on the subject of martyidoms, it Inust 
still be acknowledged, that the Christians, in the course of 
their intestine dissensions, have inflicted far greater severities 
on each other, than they had experienced from the zeal of 
infidels. During the ages of ignorance which followed the 
subversion of the Roman empire in the \Vest, the bishops of 
the [nlperial city extend(;'d their dOlninion ovpr the laity us 
we1l as clergy of the Latin church. The fabric of super- 
stition which they had erected, aurl wh ich might long have 
defied the feeble efforts of reason, was at length assaulted by 
a crowù of daring fanatics, who from the twelfth to the six- 
tcpnth century assurned the popular character of reformers. 
The church of Rome defended by violence the empire which 
she had acquired by fraud; a system of peace and benevo- 
lence was soon disgraced by proscriptions, war, m:lssacres, 
and the institution of the holy office. And as the reformers 
were animated by the love 
f civil as well as of religious 
fref'dom, the Catholic princes connected their own interest 


ipse audivi a1iquo
 gloriantes, quia administratio sua, in hâc parte, 
fucrit incrucnta. Lactant. Institut. Divin. v. 11. 
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with that of the clergy, and enfc
ced by fire and the sword 
the terrors of f:piritual censure's. In the Netherlands alone', 
1110re than one hundred thousand of the subjects of Charles V. 
af{
 said to have suffered by tbe hand of the executioner; 
and this extraordinary number is attested by Grotius,18:> a mall 

f ge
1ills and learning, who preserved his moderation amidst 
the fury of contending sects, and who composed the annals of 
his own age -and country, ilt a time when the invention of 
printing had facilitated the means of intelligence, and increased 
tl1e danger of detection. If we arc oLliged to submit our 
belief to the authority of Gratius, it must be allowed, that the 
number of Protestants, who were executed in a single prov- 
ince anù a single reign, L'lr exceeded that of the rrirniti\Te 
111artyrs in the space of three centuries, and of the Roman 
empire. But if the improlmhility of the Ü1Ct itself should 
pl'evail over the weight of evidence; if Grotius should be 
convicted of exaggerating the merit and sufièrings of the Re- 
fùnuers ; 186 we shall be natnrally led to inquire what confi- 
dence can he placed in the doubtful and imperfect monuments 
of ancient credulity; what degree of credit can be assigned 
to a courtly bishop, and a passionate declaimer,* who, unr1er 
the prutection of Constantine, enjoyed the exclusive privile
e 
of recording the per::;ecutions inflicteù on the Christians by 
the 
anquishcd. rivals or disregarded prmJeccssors of their 
gracIous soverel
n. 


IS;> Grot. Annal. de Rehu<; nelgici
, 1. i. p. 12, cdit. fol. 
186 Fra Paulo (Istoria del Concilio Tridentillo, 1. iii.) reduces the 
number of the 13cl
ic martyrs to 50,000. In learning and moùoration 
Yra Paolo was not inferior to Grotius. The priority of time gives 
some advantage to the evidence of the former, which he loses, on the 
other hand, by the distance of Yenice ii-om the X ethcrlands. 


· Eu<;ebius and the author of the Treatise de Mortibus Persecutorum. 
It is deeply to be rf>grctted that the history of this period re::;t8 so much 
on the loose, and, it must be admitted, by no means scrupuluus, authority 
of Eusebius. :Ecclesiastical hi-;tory is a solemn and melancholy lesson 
that the best, e\ en the most sacred, cause will eventually suffer by the 
least departure from truth! - j)I. 
VOL. II. 8 
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CIIAPTER XVII. 


FOUNDATION OF CONSTANTINOPLE. - POLITICAL SYSTE1\I OF' 
CONSTANTINE, AND HIS SUCCESSORS. -l\lILITARY DISCI- 
PLINE. - TIlE r ALACE. - TIlE FINANCES. 


'"fHE unfortunate Licinius was the last rival who opposed 
the greatness, and the last captive who adorned the triumph, 
of Constantine. After a tranquil and prosperous reign, the 
conqueror bequeathed to his family the inheritance of the 
Roman empire; a new capital, a new policy, anù a new 
religion; and the innovations which he established have been 
embraced and consecrated by succeeding generations. The 
age of the great Constantine and his sons is filleù with impor- 
tant events; but the historian mllst be oppressed by their 
number and variety, unless he diligently separates from each 
other the scenes which are connected only by the order of 
time. He will describe the political institutions that gave 
strength and stability to the empire, before he proceeds to 
relate the wars and revolutions which hastened its decline. 
lIe will adopt the division unknown to the ancients of civil 
and ecclesiastical affairs: the victory of the Christians, and 
their intestine discord, will supply copious and distinct materials 
both for edification and for scandal. 
After the defeat and abdication of Licinius, his victorious 
rival proceeded to lay the foundations of a city destined to 
reign in future times, the mistress of th.e East, and to survive 
the empire and religion of Constantine. The lllotives, wheth- 
er of pride or of policy, which first induced Diocletian to 
withdraw himself from the ancient seat of government, had 
acquired additional ,ycight by the example of his successors, 
and the habits of forty years. Rome was insensibly COJI- 
founded with the dependent kingdoms which had onec ac- 
knowledged her supremacy; and the country of the Cæsars 
was viewed with cold indifFerence by a martial prince, born in 
the neighborhood of the Danube, educated in the courts and 
armies of Asia, and invested with the purple by thc legions of 
Britain. The Italians, who had received Constantine as their 
delivorer, sublnissively obeyed the edicts which ho sometin1e:3 
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condescended to address to the senate and people of RonIe; 
but they were seldom honored with the presence of their new 
sm'ereign. During the vigor of his age, Constantine, accord- 
ing to the various exigencies of peace and war, moved with 
slow dignity, or with active diligence, along the frontiers of 
his extensive dominions; and was always prepared to take the 
fieJd either against a foreign or a dornestic enemy. But as he 
gradually reached the summit of prosperity and the decline of 
life, he began to meditate the design of fixing in a more pe..- 
manent station the sttoength as well as majesty of the throne. 
In the choice of an advantageous situation, he preferred the 
confines of Europe and Asia; to curb with a powerful arm 
the barbarians who dwelt between the Danube and the rranais; 
to watch with an eye of jealousy the conduct of the Persian 
IDonarch, who indignantJy supported the yoke of an igno111in- 
ious treaty. 'Vith these views, Diocletian had selected and 
embellished the residence of Nicomedia: but the mC'mory of 
Diocletian was justly abhorred by the protector of the church; 
and Constantine \yas not insensible to the ambition of found- 
ing a city which 111ight perpetuate the glory of his own name. 
During the late operations of the war against Licinius, he had 
sufficient opportunity to contemplate, both as a soldier and as 
a statesman, the incomparable position of Byzantium; and to 
observe how strongly it "as guarded by nature against a 
hostile attack, whilst it was accessible on every side to the 
benefits of commercial intercourse. L\lany age
 before Con- 
stantine, one of the Inost judicious historians of antiquity1 
had described the advantages of a situation, from whence a 
feeble colony of Greeks deri"pd the command of the sea, and 
the honors of a flourishing and independent republic. 2 
If we survey ByzantiUlll in the extent which it acquired with 
the august name of Constantinople, the figure of the Imperial 


I Polr bius , 1. iv. po 423, edit. Casaubon. He observes that the 
peace of the Byzantines was frequently disturbC'd, aml the extent of 
t}lC'ir territory contracted, bv the inroads of the "\vil,1 Thracians. 
2 The nav(!jator Uyzas, who wa.., I'>tylcd the son of Neptune, found- 
ed the city 656 years before the Christian æra. His followers were 
drawn from Argos and 
legara. I
yzantium was afterwards rebuilt 
and fortified by the Spartan general Pausanias. 
ee Scali3er, Ani- 
ma(hers. ad Euseb. p.81. Ducangc, Constantinopoli:-, 1. i. part i. cap. 
15, 16. 'Vith regarJ to the .wars of the Byzantines against l>hilip, 
the Gauls, and the kings of J3ithYllia, we should trust none but the 
ancient writers who lived before the greatness of the Imperial city 
had excitl.d & spirit of flattcl'Y and fiction. 
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city may be represented under that of an unequal trianglê. 
The obtuse point, which aò\'anccs towards the east and the 
shores of Asia, meets and repeJs the ,,,aves of the Thracian 
Bosphorus. The northern side of the city is bounded by the 
harbor; and the southern is washed by the Propontis, or Sea 
of I\larmara. The ba
is of the triangle is opposed to the 
west, and terminates the continent of Europe. But the adnlira- 
ble form and division of the circumjacent land and water 
cannot, without a more ample explanation, be clearly or 
su1ficiently understood. 
The \v incling channel through which the waters of the 
Euxine flow with a rapid and incessant course towards the 
l\Iediterrancan, received the appellation of Bo
phorus, a name 
not less celebrated in the history, than in the fables, of an- 
tiquity.3 A crowd of temples and of votive altars, profusely 
scattered along its steep and woody banks, attested the unskil- 
fulness, the terrors, and the deyotion of the Grecian naviga- 
tors, who, after the exmn pic of the Argonauts, explored the 
dangers of the inhospitable Euxine. On these banks tradition 
long preserved the lTIemory of the palace of Phineus, infested 
by the obscene harpies;4 and of the sylvan reign of Amycus, 
who defied the son of Lcda to the combat of the cestus. 5 The 
straits of the Bosphorus are terminated by the Cyanean rocks, 
which, according to the description of the poets, had once 
floated on the face of the waters; and were destined by the 
gods to protect the entrance of the Eu.
iue against the eye of 
profane curiusity.6 From the Cyancan rocks to the point and 


3 The Bosphoru
 has been very minutely described by Dionysius 
')f Byzantium, who lived in the time of Domitian, (Hudson, Geograph. 
.Minor, tom. iii.,) find by Gilles or Gyllius, a French travcllcr of the 
XVlth century. Tournefort (Lettre XV.) seems to have u!'ed his own 
eyes, and the learning Ðf Gyllius. [Add Yon IImnmer, t.:onstantino- 
polis und del" :UOSpOl"OS, 8vo. - 
1.] 
4 There are very few conjectures so happy as that of l_e Clerc, 
(Bibliothéque Univer8elle, tom. i. p. 14t),) .who supposes that the 
harpies were only locusts. The Syriac or Phællician name of those 
in
eets, th(.ir noisy flight, the stench and devastation .which they 
occasion, and the north wind which drives them into the sea, all con- 
tribute to form the striking resemblance. 
5 The reside-nee of ....\..myeus .was in .A:;;ia, between the old an,,-l the 
new castles, at a place called Laurus Insana. That of Phineus 'was 
in Europe, near the "Village of ßlauromolC' and the DIad.. Sea. See 
Gyllius de Bosph. 1. ii. c. 23. Tournefort, I
ettre XV. 
6 The deception was occasioned. by several pointed rocks, alternately' 
covereçl and abandoned by the waves. At present there are two small 
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harbor of Byzantium, the winding length of the Bosphot"l1s 
extends about sixtepl1 miles,7 and its most ordinary breadth 
may be computed at about one mile and a half. The new 
castles of Europe and Asia are constructed, on either conti- 
npnt, upon the foundations of two celebrated temples, of Sera- 
pig and of Jupiter U rius. The old castles, a work of the 
Greek emperors, command the narrowest part of the channel, 
in a place where the opposite banks advance within five hun- 
dred paces of each other. These fortresses were destroyed 
and strengthened by l\Iahomet the Second, when he l1lAditated 
thf' siege of Constantinople: 8 but the Turkish conqueror was 
most probably ignorant, that near two thousand years before 
his reign, Darius had chosen the san1e situation to connect the 
two continents by a bridge of boats. 9 At a small distance 
from the old castles we discover the little to\vn of Chrysopolis, 
or Scutari, which may almost be considered as the Asiatic 
suburb of Constantinople. The Dosphorus, as it begins to 
open into thc Propontis, passes between ByzantiUlTI and Chal- 
cedon. The latter of those cities was built by the Greeks, 
a few years before the former; and the blindness of its found. 
f'rs, who overlooked the superior advantages of the opposite 
coast, has been stigmatized by a proverbial expression of 
contcrnpt. 10 
The harbor of Constantinople, which rnay be considered as 
an arm of the Bosphorus, obtained, in a ,'cry remote period, 
the denomination of the Golden .florll. The curve which it 


i.sland;::;, one to-warns either shore; that of Europe is distinguished by 
the column of Pompey. 
7 The allcient
 computed one hundred and twenty stadia, or fifteen 
Roman. miles. They measured only from the new castles, but they 
carried the straits as far a'i the town of Chalcedon. 
8 Duca
. IIist. c. 31. l.eunclavius lIist. Turcica 
lussulmanica, 
1. xv. p. 577. Under the Greek empire these castlcs were used as state 
prisons, under the tremendous name of Lethe, or towers of oblivion. 
9 Darius engrayed in Greek and Assyrian letters, on two marùle 
columns, the names of his subject nations, and the amazin rr nUmbCl"S 
of his land and Rea forces. The Byzantines aftcrwards t
an
ported 
tllCse columns into the city, and u<.;ecl them for the altars of their 
tutelar deities. Herodotus, "1. iv. c. 87. 
. 10 X amque arctis
imo inter Europam Asiamque divortio Byzantium 
In extrem.ì. Europel posucre Greei, quibus, Pythinm Apollinem C011- 
sulentibus ubi condercnt urbem, redJitum oraculum cst, qn<.'Crercllt 
sedem cæ!.'orum terris adversam. Elì. mnbage Chalcedo11ii monstraba:a- 
tur, quod priores illuc arlvecti, præyis.llocorum utilitate pejora lerris. 
lent. Tacit. Anal. xii. 63. 0 
8* 
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describes might be com pared to the horn of a stag, or as it 
should seern, with more propriety, to that of an ox. n The 
epithet of golden was expressive of the riches ,,,-hich every 
wind wafted from the most distant countries into the secure 
and capacious port of Constantinople. The River Lycus, 
formed by the conflux of two little streams, pours into the 
harbor a perpetual supply of fresh water, which serves to 
cleanse the bottom, and to invite the periodical shoals of fish 
to seek their retreat in that convenient recess. 1\.s the vicissi- 
tudes of tides are scarcely felt in those seas, the constant depth 
of the harbor allows goods to be landed on the quays without 
the assistance of boats; and it has been observed, that in lTIany 
places the largest vessels may rest their prows against the 
houses, while their sterns are floating in the water.l 2 Frana 
the mouth of the Lvcus to that of the harbor, this arm of th<:; 
Büsphorus is more than seven miles in length. The entrancu 
is about five hundred yards broad, and a strong chain could 
be occasionally drawn across it, to guard the port and city 
from the attack of a hostile navy .13 
Between the Dosphorus and the Hellespont, the shores of 
Europe and Asia, receding on either side, enclose the sea of 
l\larmara, ",hich was known to the ancients by the denonlina- 
tion of Propontis. The navigation from the issue of the Bos- 
phorus to the entrance of the IIellespont is about one hundred 
and twenty miles. Those who steer their westward course 
through th
 middle of the Propontis, may at once descry the 
high lands of Thrace and Dithynia, and never lose sight of 
the lofty summit of l\fount Olympus, covered with etf'rnal 
snows. 14 'I'hey leave on the left a deep gulf, at the bottom 


11 Stl"abo, 1. vii. p. 492, [edit. Casaub.] l\Iost of the antlers are now 
broken off; or, to speak less figuratively, most of the recesses of the 
harbor arc filled up. See Gill. de 13osphoro 'l'hracio, 1. i. c. 5. 
12 Procopius de .iTIditiciis, 1. i. c. 5. His description is confirmed 
hy modern travellers. See Thcyenot, part i. 1. i. c. 1.). Tournefort, 
Lettre XII. Niebuhr, Voyage d'Arabie, p. 22. . 
13 See Ducangc, C. I>. 1. i. part i. c. 16, and his ObservatlOns sur 
Yillehardouin, p. 289. The chain 'was dra'wll from the Aeropoli" near 
the modern Kio:-\k, to the tower of Galata.; and was supported at 
convenient distances by large 'wooden piles. 
14 Thevenot (Yo)'ages au Leyant, part i. 1. i. c. 14) contr
?ts the 
measure to 1:23 small Greek miles. Delon (ObservatlOns, 1. 11. C. 1) 
gives a good description of the rropontis, 
JUt ,con
ents himself with 
the vague exprl''5sioll of one day and one mght s saIl. 'Vhen Sandyi' 
{Travels, 1>. 21) talks of 150 furlong5 in length, as well as breadth, wa 
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of which Nicmnedia was seated, the Imperial residence of 
Diocletian; and they pass the small islands of Cyzicus and 
Proconnesus before they cast anchor at Gallipoli; where the 
sea, which separates Asia from Europe, is again contracted 
into a narrow channel. 
The geographers who, with the most skilful accuracy, have 
surveyed the form and extent of the IIellespont, assign about 
sixty miles for the winding course, and about three D1iles for 
the ordinary breadth of those celebrated straits),) But the 
narrowest part of the channel is found to the northward of the 
old Turkish castles between the cities of Sestus and Abydus. 
It was here that the adventurous Leander braved the passage 
of the flood for the possession of his mistress.1 6 It was here 
iikewise, in a place where the distance between the opposite 
banks cannot exceed five hunclrcù paces, that Xerxes imposed 
a stupendous bridge of boats, for the purpose of tran
porting 
into Europe a hundred and seventy myriads of barbarians. 17 
A sea contracted within such narrow limits n1ay seem bat ill 
to deserve the singular epithet of broad, whi
h I 0111er, as 


can only suppose some mistake of the press in the text of that judi- 
cious traveller. 
15 See an admirable dissertation of Dr. d' Anville upon the Helles- 
pont or Dardanelles, in the 
Iémoires de l' Academic des Inscriptions, 
tom. xxviii. p. 318-346. Yet even that ingenious geographer is too 
fond of supposing new, and perhaps imaginary measltre.<J, for the pur- 
pose of rendering ancient writers as accurate as himself. The stadia 
employed by Herodotus in the description of the Euxine, the no
- 
phorus, &e., (1. iv. c. 85,) must undoubtedly he all of the same species; 
but it seems impossible to reconcile them either with truth or with 
each other. 
I6 The oblique distance between Sestns and Abydus ""vas thirty 
stadia. The improbable talc of Hero and Leander is exposcd by 
I. 
:Mahudd, but is defencled on the authority of poets and medals by 

I. de la N auze. Sec the Academic des Inscriptions, tom. vii. lEst. 
p. 74. :Mem. p. 240.. 
17 See the seventh book of Herodotus, who has ererted an elegant 
trophy to his own fame and to that of hb country. The revicw 
appears to haye been made with tolerable accuracy; but the vanit.y, 
fir8t of the Persians, and afterwards of the Greeks, wa.., intercstpd to 
magnify the armament and the victory. I should much doubt 
whether the invaders have ever outnumbered the -men. of any country 
which they attacked. . 


. The practical illustration of the possibility of Leanùer's feat 
y Lord 
Byron and other E
gli5h swimmers is too well known to nced p
l.tic
lar 

cfcrence. - M. 
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well as Orpheus, has frequently bestowed on the Hellespont.* 
But om' ideas of greatness are of a relati\Te nature: the trav- 
eller, and especially the poet, who sailed along the I-Iellcspont, 
who pursued the windings of the stream, and contemplated the 
rural scenery, which appeared on every side to terrninate the 
prospect, insensibly lost the remembrance of the sea: and his 
fancy painted those celebrated straits, with all the attributes 
of a mighty ri\Ter flowing with a swift current, in the n1idst of 
a woody and inland country, and at length, through a wide 
mouth, discharging itself into the Ægean or oArchipelago.1 8 
Ancient Troy,HJ seated on an eminence at the foot of Mount 
Ida, overlooked the mouth of the I-Iellespont, which scarcely 
received an accession of waters from the tribute of those 
immortal rivulets the Simois and Scamanùer. The Grecian 
camp had stretched twelve miles along the shore from the 
Sigæan to the Rhætean promontory; and the flanks of the 
army were guarded by the bravest chiefs who fought under 
the banners of Agamemnon. The first of those promontories 
was occupied by Achilles with his invincible myrmidons, and 


IS See 'Yood's Observation" on lI
omf'r, p. 320. I have, with. 
pleasure, selected thii! remark from an author who in general seems 
to have disappointed the expectation of the public as a critic, and still 
more as a traveller. He hacl visited the banks of the Hellespont; 
he had read Strabo; he ought to have consulted the Roman itine- 
l"aries. How was it possible for him to confound Ilium and Alexan- 
dria Troas, (Observations, p. 340, 341,) two cities 'which were sixteen 
miles distant from each other? t 
19 Demetrius of Scepsis wrote sixty books on thirty lines of IIomer's 
catalogue. The XIIIth Book of-Stra1Jo i::; sufficient for our curiosity. 


"* Gibùon doC's not aHow 
Teater 1yidth between the two nenrest points 
of the shores of the Hellespont than between those of the nosphoru-,; )Oet 
all the ancient writers speak of the Hellf'spontic strait ns hroancr th
n the 
othC'r: they 3grC'(' in giving it sevcn stadia in its narrowest width, (Hero!1. 
in !lIdp. c. 8:). Polym. c. 34. Strabo, p. 591. Plin. iv. c. 12,) which make 
87.j pace'S. It is sing-nlar that Gibbon, who in the fiftN'nth noh' of this 
('hapter reproaches d'Anvi1le with being fond of supposing new and per- 
hap
 imaginary mea.sures, has here adopted the peculiar measurempnt 
'which d' Anville has assigneel to the stadium. This great p-eographer 
bC'liens thnt the ancients had a starlium of fiftv-one toi
es, and it is that 
which he applies to the walls of Bahylon. 1\O\v, seven of these stadia are 
eq ual to about 500 paces, 7 stadia = 2142 feet; 500 paces = 213,) fcet 
5 inehes. - G. See Rennell, Geog. of Herod. p. 121. Add Ukert, Geo 
graphie del' Griechen und Römer, v. i. p. 2, 71.-l\I. 
t Compare 'Yalpole's Memoirs on Turkey, v. i. p. 101. Dr. Clarke 
adopted Mr. 'Valpole's interprf
tation of 7!'ÀáTVS' 'E).).í,U7rOl'TUS', the salt Hel- 
lespont. But the old interpreta.tion is more graphic and Homeric. Clarke's 
Travels, ii. 70. -1\1. 
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the dauntless Ajax pitched his tents on the other. Afte.. Ajax 
had fallen a sacritice to his disappointed pride, and to the 
ingratitude of the Greeks, his sepulchre was erected on the 
ground where he had defended the navy against the rage of 
Jove and of flf'ctor; and the citizens of the rising town of 
Rhætcum celebrated his memory with divine honors.
o Before 
Constantine gave a just preference to the situation of Byzan- 
tium, he had conceived the design of erecting the seat of 
empire on this celebrated spot, from whence the Romans 
derived their fabulous origin. The extensive plain which lies 
below ancient Troy, towards the Rhætean promontory and the 
tomb of Ajax, was first chosen for his new capital; and though 
the undertaking was soon relinquished the stately remains of 
unfinished waUs and towers attracted the notice of all who 
sailed through the straits of the Hellespont. 21 
\Ve are at present qualified to view the advantageous posi- 
tion of Constantinople; which appears to have been formed 
by nature for the centre and capital of a great monarchy. 
Situated in the forty-fir
t degree of latitude, the Imperial city 
comman(led, from her se,-en hills,22 the opposite shores oC' 
Europe and Asia; the climate was healthy and temperate, 
the soil fertile, the harbor secure and capacious; and the ap- 
proach on the side of the continent was of small extent and, 
easy defence. The Bosphorus and the Hellespont may be 
considered as the 1\"0 gates of Constantinople; and the prince 
who possessed those important passages could ahvays shut 
them against a navàl enemy, and open them to the fleets of 
commerce. The preservation of the eastern provinces may 
in some degree, be ascribed to the policy of Constantine, as 
the barbarians of the Euxine, who in the preceding age had 



o Strabo. 1. xiii. p. 595, [890, edit. Casaub.] The disposition of the 
shipï;, which wcre drawn upon dry land, and the posts of Ajax and 
Achilles, are yery clearly described by Homer. See Iliad, ix. 220. 
21 Zo
im. 1. ii. [c. 30,] p. 105. Sozomen, 1. ii. c. 3. 'l'heophanes, 
p. 18. Niccphorus Callistus, 1. vii. p. 48. Zonaras, tom. ii. 1. xiii. p. 6. 
Zosimu
 l)laces the new city between Ilium and .Alexandria., bin this 
apparent difference may be reconciled by the large extent of its 
circumference. Before the foundation of Con
tantillople, 'l'hc5salonica 
i" mentioll('d by Ccdrcnu
, (p. :lS3,) anù 
ardica by .zonaras, a<; the 
intended capital
 They both supposc) 'with very Ìit.tle probability, 
that the emperor, if he had not been pr
Y(,llteù by a prodigy, would 
havc r('peated the mistake of thc blind Chaleedonians. 
22 Pocock's Description of the East, .vol. ii. part ii. p. 1
7. Hi.&. 
})lan of the seven hills is. clear an1 [I('cm";Üe. That travt'ller is sel- 
dom so sati
factory. 
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poured their armanlents into the heart of the 1\Iediterranean, 
soon desisted from the exercise of .piracy, and despaired of 
forcing this insurmountable barrier. \Vhen the gates of the 
Hellespont and Bosphorus were shut, the capital still enjoyed 
within their spacious enclosure every production which could 
supply the wants, or gratify the luxury, of its numerous inhab- 
itants. The sea-coasts of Thrace and Bithynia, which lan- 
guish under the weight of Turkish oppression, still exhibit a 
rich prospect of vineyards, of gardens, and of plentiful har- 
vests; and the Propontis has ever been renowned for an inex- 
haustible store of the l110st exquisite fish, that are taken in 
their stated seasons, without skill, and almost without labor. 23 
But when the passages of the straits were thrown open for 
trade, they alternately admitted the natural and artificial riches 
of the north and south, of the Euxine, and of the l\lediterra- 
nean. \Vhatever rude commodities were collected in the 
forests of Germany and Scythia, and far as the sources of the 
Tanais and the Borysthenes; whatsoever was n1anufactured 
by the skill of Europe or Asia; the corn of Egypt, and the 
gems and spices of the farthest India, were brought by the 
varying winds into the port of Constantinople, which for many 
ages attracted the commerce of the ancient world. 24 
The prospect of beauty, of safety, and of wealth, united in 
a single spot, was sufficient to justify the choice of Constan- 
tine. But as some decent mixture of prodigy and fable has, 
in every age, been supposed to reflect a becoming majesty on 
the origin of great cities,25 the emperor was desirous of ascrib- 
ing his resolution, not so much to the uncertain counsels of 
human policy, as to the infallible and eternal decrees of divine 
,visdom. In one of his laws he has been careful to instruct 
posterity, that in obedience to the commands of God, he laid 
the everlasting foundations of Constantinople: 26 and though 
23 See Belon, Observations, c. 7'2-73. Among a variety of differ- 
ent species, the Pelamiùes, a sort of Thunnies, were the most cele- 
brated. \Ve may learn from l>olybius, Strabo, and Tacitus, that the 
profits of the fishery constituted the principal revenue of Byzantium. 
24 Hoe the eloquent description of Busbequius, epistol. i. p. 64. Est 

n Eur;>pa; habet in con
pcctu Asiam, Egyptum, Africamquc a dex- 
trcl: lluæ tamctsi contiguæ non sunt, maris tamcn navigandique 
commoditate veluti jungulltur. A sinistra vero Pontus cst Euxi- 
nus, &c. 
2á Datur hæc venia antiquitati, ut miscendo humana divinis, primm.- 
dia urbium augustiora faciat. T. Liv. in proæm. 
26 lIe says in one of his laws, pro commoditate urbis quam æterno 
nomine, jubente Deo, dOllavimus. Cod. Theodos. 1. xiii. tit. v. leg. 7. 
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.Je has not condescended to relate in what manner the celestial 
inspiration was communicated to his mind, the defect of his 
modest silence has been liberally supplied by the ingenuity 
of succeeding writers; who describe the nocturnal vision 
which appeared to the fancy of Constantine, as he slept within 
the walls of ByzantimTI. The tutelar genius of the city, a 
venerable matron sinking under the weight of yea rs and 
infirmities, was suddenly transformed into a blooming maid, 
whom his own hands adorned with all the symbols of Imperial 
greatness. 27 The monarch awoke, interpreted the auspicious 
omen, and obeyed, without hesitation, the will of Heaven. 
The day which gave birth to a city or colony was celehrated 
by the Romans with such ceremonies as had been ordained 
by a generous superstition; 28 and though Constantine might 
omit some rites which savored too strongly of their Pagan 
origin, yet he was anxious to leave a deep impression of hope 
and respect on the minds of the spectators. On foot, with a 
lance in his hand, the emperor himself led the solemn proces- 
sion; and directed the line, which was traced as the boundary 
of the destined capital: till the growing circumference was 
observed with astonishment by the assistants, who, at length, 
ventured to observe, that he had already exceeded the most 
ample measure of a great city. "I shall still advance," replied 
Constantine, " till HE, the invisible guide who marches before 
me, thinks proper to stop." 2J 'Vithout presuming to investigate 
the nature or motives of this extraordinary conductor, we shall 
content ourselves with the more humble task of describing the 
extent and limits of Constantinople. 3o 


27 The Greeks, Theophanes, Cedrel1us, and the author of the Al- 
exandrian Chronicle, confine themselves to vague and general expres- 
sions. For a more partieular account of the vision, we are obliged to 
have recour5e to such Latin w1'Ïters as 'Villiam of l\lalmcsbury. See 
Ducange, C. P. I. i. p. 24, 2.5. 
2S See Plutarch in Homu!. tom. i. p. 49, edit. Bryan. Amon
 other 
ceremonies, a large hole, which had been dug- for that purpose, was 
filled up with handfuls of earth, which each of the settlers brouO'ht 
from the place of his birth, and thus adopted his new country. 0 
29 J)hilustorgius, 1. ii. c. 9. This incident, though borrowed from 
a suspectC'd writer, i:-; characteristic and probable. 
30 See in the 
lèmoires de l' .Academic, tom. xxxv. p. 'i 4:7-7':;8, a 
dissertation of 
I. d' Anville on the extent of Constantinople. He 
takes the plan inserted in the Imperium Orientale of 13anduri ac; the 
most complete; but, by a series of very nice observations. he reduces 
the extravagant proportion of the scalE', and insteall of 9.)00, ùeter- 
mines the circumference of tho eit). as consisting of about 7800 French 
toi
t>J. 
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In the actual state of the city, the palace and gardens ùf 
\he Seraglio occupy the eastern promontory, the fir
t of the 
seven hills, and cover about oùe hundred and fifty acres of 
our own l11eaSUl'C. The seat of Turkish jealousy ;nd despot- 
.sm is erected on the foundations of a Grecian republic; but 
,t may be supposed that the BJ1zantines were tempted by the 

on\'elliency of the harbor to extend their habitations on that 
\;ido beyond the modern limits of the Seraalio. The new 
. ö 
walls of Constantinc stretched fr0111 the port to the Propontis 
across the enlarged breadth of the triangle, at the distance of 
fifteen stadia from the ancient fortification; and with the city 
of Byzantium they enclosed five of tho seven hills, which, to 
the eyes of those who approach Constantinople, appear to 
rise above each other in beautiful' order.: n About a century 
after the death of the founder, the new buildings, extending 
on one side up the harbor, and on the other along the Propon- 
tis, already covered the narrow ridge of the sixth, and the 
broad summit of the seventh hill. The necessity of protect- 
ing those 'suburbs from the incessant inroads of the barbarians 
en
aged the younger Theodosius to surround his capital with 
an adequate and permanent enclosure of wa)]s.32 From the 
eastern pl'Ol110ntory to the golden gate, the extreme length of 
Constantinople was about three Roman miles; 33 the circum- 
ference D1easured between ten and eleven; and the surface 
might be computed as equal to ahout two thousand English 
acres. It is impossible to justify the vain and credulous exag- 
gerations of modern travellers, who have sometimes stretched 
the limits of Constantinople over the adjacent villages of the 
European, anò even of the Asiatic coast. 34 But the suburbs 
31 Codinus, Antiquitat. Const. p. 12. He assigns the church of 
St. Anthony as the boundary on the side of the harbor. It is mcn- 
tioned in. Ducange, 1. iv. e. 6; but I have tried, without success, to 
discover the exact place where it was situated. 
32 The new 'wall of Theodosius was const.ructed in the 'year 413. 
In 4-17 it was thrown down by an earthquake, and rebuilt in three 
month
 by the diligence of the præfcct Cyrus. The suburb of the 
Rlachernæ was first taken into the city in the reign of Heraclius. 
Ducange, Con st. 1. i. c. 10, II. 
33 The measurement i:? exprC'ssec1 in the Notitia by 14,075 feet. It 
is reasonable to suppose that these wore Grcek. feet, the proportior,- 
of 'which has been ingeniously determined by ::\1. d' Anvillc. He 
compares the 11)0 feet with 78 Hashemite cubits, which in different 
writers are assigned for the heights of St. Sophia. Each. of these 
cubits was equal to 27 French inches. 
3-1 The accurate Th,evellot (1. i. c. 15) walked in one hour anù thrce 
Quarters round two of the sides of the trianglc, from the Kiosk ox' the 
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f Pera and Galata, though situate beyond the harbor, may 
deserve to be considered as a part of the city; 35 and this 
addition may perhaps authorize the measure of a Byzantine 
historian, who assigns sixteen Greek (about fourteen Roman) 
miles for the circumference of his native city.36 Such an 
extent may seern not unworthy of an Imperial residence. Yet 
Constantinople must yield to Babylon and Thebes,37 to ancient 
Rome, to London, and even to Paris. 38 
The master of the Roman world, who aspired to erect an 
eternal monument of the glories of his reign, could employ 
in the prosecution of that great work the wealth, the labor, 
and all that yet remained of the genius of obedient millions. 
Some estimate may be formed of the expense bestowed with 
Imperial liberality on the foundation of Constantinople, by the 
allowance of about two Inillions five hundred thousand pounds 
for the construction of the walls, the porticos, and the aq ue- 
ducts. 39 The forests that overshadowed the shores of the 
Euxinc, and the celebrated qualTies of white n1arble in the 
little island of Proconnesus, supplied an inexhaustible stock of 
nlaterials, ready to be conveyed, by the convenience of a 


Seraglio to the seven to-werSt D' AnviUe examines with care, and 
receiycs with confidence, this decisive testimony, which gives a cir- 
cumference of ten or twelve miles. The extravagant computation of 
Tourncfort (Lettre XI.) of thirty-four or thirty miles, without includ- 
ing Scutari, is a strange departure from his usual character. 
3;) The sycæ, or fig-trees, formed the thirteenth region, and 'were 
'Vcry much embellished by Justinian. It has since borne the names 
of Pera and Galata. The etymolo
y of the former is obvious; that 
of the latter is unknown. See Ducange, Const. 1. i. c. 22, and GyIli- 
us de Byzant. 1. iy. c. 10. 
36 One hundred and eleven stadia, which may be translated into 
moùern Greek miles each of seven stadia, or 660, sometimes only 
600, French toi:3es. See D' An'-álle, l\Iesures ltineraires, p. 53. 
37 'Vhen the ancient texts, which describe the size of Babylon and 
Thebes, are settled, the exaggerations reduced, and the measurcs 
ascertained, we find that those famous cities filled the great but not 
incredible circumference of about twcnty-five or thirty miles. Com- 
pare D' Anvillc, :Mem. de l' Academic, tom. xxviii. p. 235, with his 
Description de l'Egypte, p. 201, 202. 
38 If we divide Constantinople and Paris into equal squares of 50 
French toise
, the former contain::; 850, and the latter 1160, of those 
divisions. ' 
39 Six hundred centenaries, or sixty thousand pounds' weight of 
gold. Thig ::Ium is taken from Codinus, Antiquit. Const. p. 11; }:m1; 
unlc::;s that contemptible author had derived his information from 
some purer sources, he would probably have been unacquainted with 
so obsolete a mode of reckoning. 
VOL. II. 9 
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short water-carriage, to tbe harbor of Byzantium. 40 A multi 
tude of laborers and artificers urged the conclusion of the 
work with jncessant toil: but the impatience of .Constantine 
soon discovered, that, in the decline of the arts, the sliill as 
well as numbers of his architects bore a very unequal propor- 
tion to the greatness of his designs. The magistrates of the 
most distant provinces were therefore directed to institute 
schools, to appoint professors, and by the hopes of rewards 
and privileges, to engage in the study and practice of archi- 
tecture a sufficient number of ingenious youths, who had 
received a liberal education. 41 The buildings of the new city 
were executed by such artificers as the reign of Constantine 
could afford; but they were decorated by the hands of the 
most celebrated masters of the age of Pericles and Alexander" 
To revive the genius of Phidias and Lysippus, surpassed 
indeed the power of a Roman emperor; but the immortal 
productions which they had bequeathed to posterity were 
exposed without defence to the mpacious vanity of a despot. 
By his commands the cities of Greece and Asia were despoiled 
of their most valuable ornaments. 42 The trophies of memo- 
rable wars, the objects of religious veneration, the most finished 
statues of the gods and heroes, of the sages and poets, of 
ancient times, contributed to the splendid triumph of Constan- 
tinople; and gave occasion to the remark of the historian 
Cedrenus,43 who observes, with some enthusiasm, that nothing 
seemed wanting except the souls of the illustrious men whom 
these admirable monuments were intended to represent. But 
it is not in the city of Constantine, nor in the declining 


40 For the forests of the Black Sea, consult Tournefort, Lettre XVI; 
for the marble quarries of Proconnesus, see Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 588, 
[881, edit. Casaub.] The latter had already furnished the materials 
of the stately buildings of Cyzicus. 
41 See the Codex Theodos. 1. xiii. tit. iv. leg. 1. This law is date(\ 
in the Jear 334, and was addressed to the præfect of Italy, whose 
jurisdiction extended over Africa. The commentary of Godefroy on 
the whole title well desenoes to be consulted. 
42 Constantinopolis dedicatur pronc omnium urbium nuditate. Hie.. 
ronym. Chron. p. 181. See Codinus, p. 8, 9. The author of the 
Antiquitat. Const. 1. iii. (apud llanduri Imp. Orient. torn. i. p. 41) 
enumerates Rome, Sicily, Antioch, Athens, and a long list of other 
cities. The provinces of Greece and Asia 
Minor may be supposed to 
have yielded the richest booty. 
43 IIist. Compend. p. 369. He describes the statue, or rather bust, 
of Homer with a degree of taste which plainly indicates that Cedxe- 
JlUS copied the style of a more fortunate age. 
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period of an empire, when the human mind was depressed by 
civil and religious slavery, that we should seek for the souls 
of Homer and of Demosthenes. 
During the siege of Byzantium, the conqueror had pitched 
nis tent on the commanding eminence of the second hill. To 
perpetuate the memory of his success, he chose the same 
advantageous positiim for the principal Forum; 44 which 
appears to havf' been of a circular, or rather elIiptical fonn. 
'I'he two opposite entrances fonned triumphal arches; the 
e")orticos, which enclosed it on every side, were fillcd with 
atues; and the centre of the Forum was occupied by a lofty 
column, of which a mutilated fragment is now degraded by 
he appellation of the burnt pillar. This column was erected 
on a pedestal of white Inarble twenty feet high; and was 
composcd of ten picces of porphyry, each of which measured 
about ten feet in height, and about thirty-three in circumfer- 
ence. 45 On the summit of the pillar, above one hundred and 
twenty feet from the ground, stood the colossal statue of 
Apollo. It was of bronze, had been transported either from 
Athens or from a town of Phrygia, and was supposed to be 
the work of Phidias. The artist had represented the god of 
day, or, as it was afterwards interpreted, the emperor Constan- 
tine himself, with a sceptre in his right hand, the globe of the 
world in his left, and a crown of rays glittering on his head. 46 
rrhe Circus, or flippodrome, was a stately building about four 


44 Zosim. 1. ii. p. 106. Chron. Alexandrin. yel Paschal. p. 284. 
Ducange, Const. 1. i. c. 24:. Even the last of those writers seems to 
confound the Forum of Constantine with the Augusteulll, or court 
of the palace. I am not satisfied whether I ha\re properly dis- 
tinguished what belongs to the one and the other. 
45 The most tolerable Rccount of this column is given by Pocock. 
Description of the East, vol. ii. part ii. p. 131. But it is still in many 
instances perplexed and unsatisfactorr. 
46 Ducange, Const. 1. i. c. 24, p. 76, and his notes ad Alexiad. p. 
382. The statue of Constantine or Apollo was thrown down under 
the reign of Alexius Comnenus.- 


· On this column (says M. yon Hammer) Constantine, with sing-ular 
shamelessness, placed his own statue with the attributes of Apollo and 
Christ. He substituted the nails of the Passion for the rays of the sun. 
Such is the direct testimony of the author of the Antiquit. Constantinop. 
apud Banduri. Constantine was replaced by the" grcat and religious" 
Julian; Julian, by Theodosius. A. D. 1412, the key stone was loosened 
by an earthquake. The statue fell in the reign of Alexius Comnenus, and 
was replaced by the cross. The Palladium was said to be buried under the 
plllar. Von Hammer, Constantinopolis und der Bosporos, i. 162.-M. 
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hundred paces in length, and one hundred in breadth.. 47 The 
space between the two metæ or goals was filled with statues 
and obelisks; and we n1uy still remark a very singular frag- 
ment of antiquity; the bodies of three serpents, twisted into 
one pillar of brass. Their triple heads had once Rupported 
the golden tripod which, after the defeat of Xerxes, was con- 
secrated in the temple of Delphi by the victorious Greeks. 48 
The beauty of the Hippodrome has been long since defaced 
by the rude hanùs of the Turkish conquerors; t but, under 
the similar appellation of Atnleidan, it still serves as a place 
of exercise for their horses. From the throne, whence the 
emperor viewed the Circensian games, a winding staircase 49 
descended to the palace; a nlagnificent edifice, which scarcely 
yielded to the residence of Rome itself, and which, together 
with the dependent courts, gardens, and porticos, covered a 
considerable extent of ground upon the banks of the Propon- 
tis between the Hippodrome and the church of S1. Sophia.5 0 
47 Tournefort (Lettre XII.) computes the Atmeidan at four hUll. 
dred paces. If he mean
 geometrical paces of five feet each, it ...vas 
three hundred toises in length, about forty more than the great circus 
of Rome. See D' Anville, l\Iesures Itineraires, p. 73. 
48 The guardians of the most holy relics would rejoice if they were 
aùle to produce such a chain of evidence as may be alleged on this 
occasion. See ]1anduri ad Antiquitat. Const. p. 668. Gyllius de 
Byzant. 1. ii. c. 13. 1. The original con
ecration of the tripod and 
pillar in the temple of Delphi may be proved from Herodotus and 
:Pausanias. 2. The Pagan .zc3imus agrees with the three ecclesiastical 
historians, Euscbius, Socrates, and Sozomen, that the sacred orna- 
ments of the temple of Delphi were removed to Constantinople by 
the order of Constantine; and among these the serpentine pillar of 
the Hippodrome is particularly mentioned. 3. All the European 
travellers who have visited Constantinople, from Buondclmonte to 
Pocock, describe it in the same place, and almost in the same manner; 
the differences between them are occasioned only by the injurics 
w hiéh it has sustained from the Turks. :Mahomct the Second ùroke 
the ur
der-.iaw of one of the serpents with a stroke of his battle-axe. 
ThevCIlot, 1. i. e. 17. '* 
49 The Latin name Cochlea was adopted by the Greeks, and very 
frequently Occurs in the Byzantine history. Ducange, Const. 1. ii. c. 
1, p. 104. 
c.o There arc three topographical points which indicate the situation 


· See note i5, ch. lx...-iii. for Dr. Clarke's rejection of Thcvenot's author- 
ity. Von Hammer, however, repeats the story of. Thevenot without ques- 
tioning its authenticity. -1\1. 
t In 18D8 the Janizarics revolted against the vizier Mu;;;tapha Baisactar, 
who wished to introduce a new system of military organization, besieged 
the quarter of the Hippodrome, in which stood the palace of the viziers, 
and the Hippodrome was.consumed in the conflagration. - G. 
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\iV e miuht likewise celebrate the baths, which still retaiopd 
the mUl
e of Zeuxippus, after they had been enriched, by the 
munificence of Constantine, with lofty columns, various 
marbles, and above threescore statues of bronze.5 1 But we 
should deviate from the design of this history, if we attempted 
minutely to describe the ditferent buildings or qual.ters of the 
city. It may be sufficient to observe, that whatever could 
adorn -the dignity of a great capital, or contribute to the benefit 
or pleasure of its numerous inhabitants, was contained within 
the walls of Constantinople. A particular description, com- 
posed about a centUt'y after its foundation, enumerates a 
capitol or school of learning, a circus, t\)'O theatres, eight 
public, and one hundred and fifty-three private baths, fifty-two 
!,orticos, five granades, eight aqueducts or reservoirs of 
water, four spacious halls for the meetings of the Sf'nate or 
courts of justice, fourteen churches, fourteen palaces, and four 
thousand three hundred and eighty-eight houses, which, for 
their size or beauty, deserved to be distinguished from the 
multitude of plebeian habitations. 52 
The populousness of his favored city was the next and most 
serious object of the attention of its founder. In the dark 
ages which succeeded the translation of the empire, the remote 


of the palace. 1. The staircase which connected it with the Hippo- 
ùrome or Atmeidan. 2. A ,small artificial port on the Propontis, from 
whence there was an easy ascent, by a flight of marble steps, to the 
gardens of the palace. 3. The Augusteum was a spacious court, one 
side of which was occupied by the front of the palace, and another 
by the church of St. Sophia. 
f>l Zeuxippus was an epithet of Jupiter, and the baths were a part 
of olel Ðyzantium. The difficulty of assigning theÏ1" true situation 
has not been felt by Ducange. History seems to connect them with 
St. Sophia and the palace; but the original plan inserted in Dancluri 
places them on the other sicle of the city, near the harbor. For their 
beauties, see Chron. Paschal. p. 285, and Gyllius de ßyzant. 1. ii. c. 7. 
Chri
toclorus (see Antiquitat. Con st. 1. vii.) composed inscriptions in 
verse for each of the statues. lIe was a Theban poet in genius as 
well as in birth: - 
Bæotum in crasso jurares aëre natum. * 
52 See the N otitia. Home only reckoned 1780 large houses, domus; 
but th(' word must have had a more dignified signitication. No insulæ 
are mentioned at Constantinople. The old capital consisted of 424 
streets, the new of 322. 


· Yet, for his age, the description of the statues of Hecuba and of 
HOYller are by no means without merit. See Antholog. Palat. (edit. Ja 
cobs) L 31. -'M. 


9* 
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and the immediate consequences of that rnemorable event 
were strangely confounded by the vanity of the Greeks and 
the credulity of the Latins. 53 It was asserted, and believed 
that aU the noble families of Rome, the senate, and the eques- 
trian order, with their innumerable attendants, had followpò 
their emperor to the banks of the Propontis; that a spurious 
race of strangers and plebeians was lpft to possess the solitude 
of the ancient capital; and that the lands of Italy, long since 
converted into gardens, were at once deprived of cultivation 
and inhabitants.5 4 In the course of this hi
tory, such exag- 
gerations will be reduced to their just value: yet, since the 
growth of Cons!antinople cannot be ascribed to the general 
increase of mankind and of i.ndustry, it must be admitted 
that this artificial colony was raised at the expense of the 
aneient cities of the empire. :Many opulent senators of Rome, 
and of the eastern provinces, were probably invited by Con- 
stantine to adopt for their country the fortunate spot, which he 
had chosen for his own residence. The invitations of a Inas- 
tel' are scarcely to be distinguished from commands; and the 
liberalIty oÎ the emperor obtained a ready and cheerful obedi- 
ence. He bestowed on his favorites the palaces which he had 
built in the several quarters of the city, assigned them lands 
and pensions for the support of their dignity,55 and alienated 
the demesnes of Pontus and Asia to grant hereditary estates 
by the easy tenure of maintaining a house in the capital.5 6 


ó3 Liutprand, I.egatio ad "Imp. Nicep]lOrum, p. 153. The modern 
Greeks have strangely disfigured the antiquities of Constantinople. 
'V e mi
ht excuse the errors of the Turkish or Arabian writers; but 
it is 80n1cwhat a..-;tonishing, that the Greeks, who had acccss to the 
authentic matcrial!; preservcd in their own language, should prefer 
fiction to truth, and loose tradition to geIluine history. In a single 
page of Codillus wc may detect twelve. unpardonable mistakes; the 
reconciliation of Seyerus and Niger, the maniage of their son and 
daughter, the siege of 13yzantium by the l\lacedonians, the invasion 
of the Gauls, which recalled Severus to Rome, the sixty Jears wh;ch 
elapsed from his death to the foundation of Constantinople, &c. 
b4 l\lontesquieu, Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, c. 17. 
65 Themist. Grat. iii. p. 48, edit. Hardouin. Sozomen, 1. ii. c. 3. 
Zosim. 1. ii. p. 107. Anonym. Valcsian. p. 715. If we could crcdit 
Codinus, (p. 10,) Constantine built houses for the senators on the 
exact model of thcir Roman palaces, and gratified them, as well as 
himself, with the pleasure of an agrceablc surprise; but the whole 
story i:i full of fictions and inconsistcncies. 
58 The Jaw by which the younger Theodosius, in the year 4
8, 
abolished this tenure, may be found among the N ovellæ of th
,t 
emperor at the end of the Theodosian Coüe, tom. vi. novo 12. 1f1. d
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But these encourag
ments and obligations soon becan1e super- 
fluous,. and were gradually abolished. \Vherever the seat of 
government is fixed, a considerable part of the public revenue 
win be expended by the prince himself, by his ministers, by 
the officers of justice, and by the domestics of the palace. 
'fhe most wealthy of the provincials will be attracted by the 
powerful motives of interest and duty, of amusement and 
curiosity. A third and more numerous class of inhabitants 
will insensibly be formed, of servants, of artificers, and of 
merchants, who d('áve their subsistence from their own labor, 
and from the wants or luxury of the superior ranks. In less 
than a century, Constantinople disputed with Rome itself the 
preeminence of riches and numbers. New piles of buildings, 
crowded together with too little regard to health or convenience, 
scarcely allowed the intervals of narrow streets for the per- 
petual throng of nlen, of horses, and of carriages. The 
allotted space of ground was insufficient to contain the 
increasin
 people; and the additional foundations, which, on 
either side, were advanced into the sea, rnight alone have 
composed a very considerable city.5 7 
The frequent and regular distributions of wine and oil, of 
corn or bread, of money or provisions, had almost exempted 
the poorest citizens of Rome from the necessity of labor. The 
lnagnificence of the first Cæsars was in some measure imi- 
tated by the founder of Constantinople: 58 but his liberality, 


Tillcmont (IIist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 371) has evidently mis- 
taken the nature of these estates. 'Vith a grant from the Imperial 
demesnes, the same condition was accepted as a favor, which would 
justly h:tvc been deemed a hardship, if it had been imposed upon 
private property. 
57 The passages of Zosimus, of Eunapius, of Sozomen, and or 
Agathia
, which relate to the increase of buildings and inhabitants at 
Constantinople, are collected and connected by Gyllius de Byzant. 1. 
i. c. 3. Sidonius Apollinaris (in Pancgyr. Anthem. 56, p. 279, edit. 
Sirmond) describes the moles that were pushed forwards into the sea; 
they consisted of the famous Puzzo Ian sand, which hardens in the 
water. 
58 Sozomen, 1. ii. c. 3. Philostorg. 1. ü. c. 9. Codil1. Antiquitat. 
Const. p. 8. It appears by Socrates, 1. Ü. c. 13, that the daily allow- 
ance of the city consisted of cight myriads of cr;TOtJ, which we may 
either translate, with Vales illS, by the words modii of corn, or consider 
as expressive of the number of loaves of" bread.. 


· At Rome the poorer citizens who received these gratuities were 
inscribed in a register; they had only a personal right. Constantine 
attached the right to the houses in his new capital, to engage the lower 
classes of the people to build their houle. with expedition. Codex Theo- 
dose 1. xiv. - G. 
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however it might excite the applause of the people, has in- 
curred the censure of posterity. A nation of legislators and 
conquerors rnight assert their claim to the han-ests of Africa, 
,vhich had been purchased with their blood; and it was art- 
fully contrived by Augustus, that
 in the enjoyment of plenty, 
the Romans should lose t1w menwrv of freedom. But the 
prodigality of Constantine could not be excused by any con- 
sideration either of pu blic or private interest; and the annual 
tribute of corn imposed upon Egypt for the benefit of his new 
capital, was applied to feed a lazy and insolent populace, at 
the expense of the husbandmen of an industrious province. 59 * 
Some othe)O regulations of this emperor are less liable to bJmne 
but they are Jess deserving of notice. He divided Constan- 
tinople into fourteen regions or quartcrs,60 dignified the public 
council with the appellation of senate,61 communicated to 
59 See Cod. Theodos. 1. xiü. and xiv., and Cod. Justinian. Edict. xii 
tom. ii. p. 648, edit. Genev. See the beautiful complaint of }{.ome in 
the poem of Claudian de Bell. GildOlùCO, vcr. 46-64. 
Cum subiit par Roma mihi, divisaque sumsit 
Æquales aurora togas; ÆgJ'ptia rura 
In partem cessel-e novam. 
60 The regions of Constantinople are mentioned in the code of 
Justinian, and particularly described in the Notitia of the younger 
Theodosius; but as the four last of them are not included within the 
'Wall 'of Constantine, it may be doubted whether this division of the 
city should be refenec1 to the founder. 
61 Scnatum constituit secundi ordinis; Claros vocavit. Anonym. 
Valesian. p. 715. The senators of old Rome were styled Clu'rÌ8simi. 
See a curious Dote of Valesius ad Ammian. ::\Iarccllin. xxii. 9. From 
the eleventh epistle of Julian, it should seem that the place of senator 
"\va
 considered as a burden, rather than as an honor; òut the Abbé 
de la Blcterie (Vie de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 371) has ShOW11 that this 
epistle could not relate to Constantin.ople. )Iight we not read, 
instead of the cC'lebrated name of BV
IA1'T[o'ç, the obscure but more 
probable word i
I(1,;t)'8,:"Yo'ç '! Bisanthe or Rhuxlestus, now Rhodosto. 
'was a small maritime city of Thrace. See Stephan. Byz. de Urbibus,. 
p. 220, and Cellar. Geograph. tom. i. p. 849. 


. This was also at the expense of Rome. The emperor ordered that the 
:fleet of Alexandria should transport to Constantinople the grain of Egypt. 
which it carried before to Home: this grain supplied Rome during fou= 
months of the year. Claudian has described with force the famine occa- 
sioned by.this measure:- 
. 1Jæc nob:.s, bæc ante dabao; ; nUDC patJuIa tantllm 
Roma pre cur : ntiserere tuu', patpr uptime, gentls: 
E.uremam defentle famero. 


CJamI. de EeH. Gildon. v 34. 
-G. 
It was scarcely this measure. Gi1do had cut off the African as well 
f 
the Egyptian supplies. - )1. 
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the citizens the privileges of Italy,62 and bestowed on the 
rising city the title of Colony, the first and most favored 
daughter of ancient Rome. The venerable parent still main- 
tained the legal and acknowledged suprcmacy, which was due 
to hcr n ge, to her dignity, and to the remcmbrance of her 
former grcatness.6 3 
As Constantine urged the progress of the work with the 
impatience of a lover, the ,valls, the porticos, and the prin- 
cipal edifices were completed in a few years, or, according to 
anothcr account, in a few 1110l1ths ; 64 but this extraordinary 
diligence should excite the less admiration, since many of 
the buildings were finished in so hasty and imperfect a man- 
ner, that under the succeeding reign, they \vere preserved 
with difficulty from impending ruin.6 5 But while they dis- 


62 Cae!. Theodos. 1. xiv. 13. The commentary of Godefroy (tom. v. 
p. 220) is long, but perplexed; nor indeed is it easy to ns
ertain in 
what the Jus ltalicum could consi:;t, after the freedom of the city 
.had been communicated to the whole empire.. 
63 Julian (Orat. i. p. 8) celebrates Constantinople as not less supe- 
rior to all other citie
 than she was infcrior to Home it
elf: His 
learned. commentator (Spanheial, p. 75, 76) justifies this language by 
seyeral parallel ancl contemporary instances. Zosimus, as well as:r. 
Socrates and Sozomen, flourished after the divi
ion of the empirb 
between the two sons of Theodosius, ,vhich established a perfect 
eq'llalÜ!/ between the old and the new capital. 
64 Codinus (...\lltiquitat. p. 8) affirms, that the foundations of Con- 
stantinople were laid in -the year of the worlù 5837, (A. D. 3'29,) on 
the 20th of September, and that the city was dedicated the 11th of 
May, 583S, (A. D. 3
0.) lle connects these datcs with several char- 
acteri
tic epoch
, but they contratlict each other; the authority of 
CodillUS is of little weight, and the space whit:h he a'isigns must 
appear insufficient. The term of ten years is given us by Julian, 
(Urat. i. p. 8;) and Spa!iheim labor.
 to c
tablish the truth of it, (p. 
69-7
,) by the help of two passages from Thf'mistius. (Orat. iv. p. 
58,) and of :Philo
torgius, tl. ii. c. 9,) whil'h form a period from the 
year 3
H to the year 334. :Modcru critics are diviùeù concerning this 
point of chronology, and thcir different sentim
nts are ver)" accurately 
described by Tillemont, lIist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 619-62
. 
6'; Themistius. Orate iii. p. 47. Zosim. 1. ii. p. 108. Conf:'.tantine 
himself
 in one of his laws, (Cod. Theod. 1. xv. tit. i.,) betrays his im- 
patìence. 
· "This 
i
ht, (the Jus Italicum,) which by most writers is referred with- 
(mt foun
atlon to the personal condition of the citizens, properly )"elatcd 
to the City as a whole. and contained t\Vo parts. Fir
t, the !{,oman or 
quiritarian property in the soil, (cOlllmercium,) and its capability of man- 
cipation, usucaption, and "indication; moreover, as an inseparable c(\n- 
scqucIH.e of this, exemption from land-tax. Then, seconrlly, a free 
con--titutinn in the Italian form, with Duumvirs, Quinquennales, and 
.iI:diles, and especially with Jurisdiction." Savigny, Gcschichte d
 Rölß. 
Uechts. b. i. p. 61. - :\1. 
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played the vigor and freshness of youth, the founder prepared 
to celebrate the dedication of his city.6 6 The games and 
largesses which crowned the pomp of this memorable festival 
may easily be supposed; but there is one circumstance of a 
more singular and permanent nature, which ought not entirely 
to be oyerlooked. As often as the birthday of the l..1ty 
returned, the statue of Constantine, framed by his ordcl, of 
gilt wood, and bearing in his right hand a small image of the 
genius of the place, was erected on a triumphal car. 
rhe 
guards, carrying white tapers, and clothed in their richest 
apparel, accompanied the solemn procession as it rrlOved 
through the Hippodrome. 'Vhen it was opposite to the throne 
of the reigning emperor, he rose from his seat, and with grate- 
ful reverence adored the memory of his predecessor. 61 .A.t 
the festival of the dedicut1on, an edict, engraved on a column 
of marble, bestowed the title of SECOND or NEW R01VIE on the 
city of Constantine. 68 But the name of Constantinople 69 has 
prevailed over that honorable epithet; and aftel. the revolution 
of fourteen centuries, still perpetuates the fame of its author. 7o 
The foundation of a new capital is naturally connected with 
the establishment of a new form of civil and military admin.. 
istration. The distinct view of the complicated system of 


66 Cedrenu9 and Zonaras, faithful to the mode of superstitioTl 
which prevailed in their own times, assure us that Constantinople 
was consecrated to the virgin :Mother of God. 
67 The earliest and most complete account of this e
traordinary 
ceremony may be found in the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 285. Tille- 
mont, and the other friends of Constantine, who are offended with 
the air of Paganism which seems unworthy of a Christian prince, 
had a right to consider it as doubtful, but they were not authorized 
to omit the mention of it. 
68 Sozomen, 1. ii. c. 2. Ducange C. P. 1. i. c. 6. V clut ipsius Romre 
filiam, is the expression of Augustin. de Civitat. Dei, 1. v. c. 25. 
69 Eutropius, 1. x. c. 8. Julian. Orat. i. p. 8. Ducange C. P. 1. i. 
c. 5. The name of Constantinople is extant 011 the medals of Con- 
stantine. 
70 The lively Fontenelle {Dialogues des 
Iorts, xii.) affects to deride 
the 'vanity of human ambition, and seems to triumph in the disap- 
pointment of Constantine, whose immortal name is now lost in the 
vulgar appellation of Istambol, a Turkish corruption of i,ç T,;V núJ..u.'. 
Yet the original name is still preserved, 1. By the nations of Europe. 
2. By the moderIl Greeks. 3. By the Arabs, whose writings are 
diffused over the wide extent of their conquests in Asia. and Africa. 
See D'IIcrbelot Bibliothèque Orientale, p. 275. 4. By the more 
learned Turks, and by the emperor himsplf in his public mandatas. 
Calltemir's History of the Othman Empire, p.51. 
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policy, introduced by Dioc1etian, improved by Constantine, 
and completed by his Ï111mediate successors, may not only 
nmuse the fancy by the singular picture of a great empire, 
but will tend to illustrate the secret and internal causes of its 
rapid decay. In the pursuit of any remarkable institution, we 
may be frequently led into the more early or the more recent 
times of the Roman history; but the proper limits of this 
inquiry will be included within a period of about one hundred 
and thirty years, from the accession of Constantine to the 
publication of the Theodosian code; 71 from which, as well as 
from the Notitia" of the East and West,72 we derive the 
most copious and authentic information of the state of the 
empire. This variety of objects will suspend, for some time, 
the course of the narrative; but the interruption will be cen w 
sured only by those readers who are insensible to the impor- 
tance of laws and manners, while they peruse, with eager 
curiosity, the transient intrigues of a court, or the accidental 
event of a battle. 
The manly pride of the Romans, content with substantial 
power, had left to the vanity of the East the forms and cer. 
emonies of ostentatious greatness. 73 But when they lost even 
the semblance of those virtues which were derived from their 
ancient freedom, the simplicity of Roman manners was insen- 
sibly corrupted by the stately affectation of the courts of Asia. 


71 The Theodosian code was promulgated A. D. 438. See the 
Prolegomena of Godefroy, c. i. p. 185. 
72 Pancirolus. in his elaborate Commentary, assigns to the N otitia 
a date almost similar to that of the Theodosian code; but his proofs, 
or rather conjectures, are extremely feeble. I shotùd be rather in- 
clined to place this useful work between the final division of the 
empire (A. D. 395) and the successful invasion of Gaul by the bar w 
barians, (A. D. 407.) See lIistoire des Anciens Peuples de l'Europe, 
tom. ,'ii. p. 40. 
73 Scilicet externæ supcrbi.e sueto, non incrat notitia nostri, (perhaps 
nostræj) apud quos vis Imperü valet, inania transmittuntur. Tacit. 
Annal. xv. 31. The gradation from the style of freedom and aim.. 
plicity, to that of form and servitude, may be traced in the Epistles 
of Cicero, of Pliny, and of Symmachus. 


· The Notitia Dignitatum Imperii is a description of all the offices m 
the court and the state, of the legions, &c. It resembles our court alma w 
nacs, (Red nooks,) with this single difference, that our almanacs name 
the persons in office, the Notitia only the offices. It is of the time of the 
emperor Theodosius II., that is to say, of the fifth century, when the em- 
pire was divided into the Eastern and Western. It is probable that it was 
not made for the first time, and that descriptions of the same kind existed 
before. - G. 
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The distinctions of personal merit and influence, so conspicu 
ous in a republic, so feeble and obscure under a monarchy, 
were abolished by the despotism of the elTIperOrs; who substi- 
tuted in their room a severe subordination of rank and office, 
from the titled slaves who were seated on the steps of the 
throne, to the meanest instruments of arbitrary power. This 
multitude of abject dependants was interested in the SUppOlt 
of the actual government from the dread of a revolution, 
which might at 
nce confound their hopes and intercept the 
reward of their services. In this divine hierarchy (for such 
it is frequently styled) every rank was n1ar}{eÙ with the most 
scrupulous exactness, and its dignity was displayed in a va- 
riety of trifling and solemn ceremonies, which it was a study 
to learn, and a sacrilege to neglect. 74 The purity of the Latin 
language was debased, by adopting, in the intercourse of 
pride and flattery, a profusion of epithets, which Tully would 
scarcely have understooò, and which Augustus would have 
rejected with indignation. The principal officers of the empire 
'were saluted, even by the sovereign himself, with the deceitful 
titles of your Sincerity, your Gravit!l, your Excellency, your 
Erninence, your sllbli1ne and 'Wonderful ]}rlagnitude, your illus- 
triolls and magnificent IIlgltnf'ss.7 5 The codicils or patents 
of their office were curiously emblazoned with such en1blerns 
ns were best adapted to explain its nature and high dignity: 
the image or portrait of the reigning emperors; a triumphal 
car; the book of mandates placed on a table, covered with a 
rich carpet, and illuminated by foul' tapers; the allegorical 
.figures of the provinces which they governed; or the appel1a- 
tions and standards of the troops whom they commanded. 
Some of these official ensigns were really exhibited in their 
hall of aurlience; others preceded their pompous march when- 


74 The emperor GTatian, after confirming a law of precedency pub- 
lished by Yalentinian, the father of hi
 Dit,initYJ thus continues: 
Sj.quis igitur indebitum sibi locum usurpaverit, nulla se ignoratione 
defend at ; sitque plane sacril.egii reus, qui divina præcepta neglexerit. 

od. Theod. 1. vi. tit. v. Ieg-. 2. 
75 Consult the Notitia Dignitatum at the enel of the Theodosian 
code, tom. vi. p. 316.. 


. Constantin, qui remplaça Ie /!rand Patriciat par une nobl('s
e tit!i'c, 
et qui changea avec d'autres institutions la nature de la f>ociéte Latme, 
est Ie véritabh" fondateur de la royaut!> moderne, dans ('e qu'elle conserva 
de Romain. Chateauhriand, Etud. lIistor. Preface, i. 151. Manso, (Le- 
1Jcn COl1stantins des Gr08
(:'n,) p. 15

, &('., has given a lucid view of the 
dignities and duties of the officers in the Irn!Jeri ..1 court. - M. 
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ever they appeared in puhlic; and every circumstance of their 
demeanor, their dress, their ornaments, and their train, was 
calculated to inspire a deep reverence for the representatives 
of supreme majesty. By a philosophic observer, the system 
of the Roman government might have been mistaken for a 
splendid theatre, filled with players of every character and 
degree, who repeated the language, and imitated the passions, 
of their original model.i 6 
All the magistrates of sufficient importance to find a place 
in the general state of the empire, were accurately divided 
into three classes. 1. The IlIu.strious. 2. The Speclabiles, 
or Respectable. And, 3. The Clarissinli; whom we may 
translate by the word l-!ollorab/e. In the times of Roman 
simplicity, the last-mentioned epithet was used only as a yague 
expression oÎ defcrc>ncc, till it became at length the peculiar 
and appropriated title of all who were mpmbers of the sen- 
ate,77 and cunsequE'ntly of all who, from that venerable body, 
were selected to govern the provinces. The vanity of those 
who, frOlTI their rank and office, might claim a superior 
(listinction above the rest of the senatorial order, was long 
aft{'rwards indulged with the new appellation of Respectable: 
but the title of Illustrious was always reserved to some emi" 
nent personages who were obeyed or reverenced by the two 
subordinate classes. It was communicated only, I. To the 
cOlJsuls and patricians; II. To the Pra:.torian præfects, with 
the præfccts uf Rome and Constantinople; 1] I. To the mas- 
ters-gcneral of the cavalry and thc infantry; anù, IV. To the 
seven ministcrs of the palace, who eXPl.cis(.d their s(Jcl'pd 
functions about the person of the emreror.7
 Among those 
illustrious magistrates who were esteemed coördinate with 
each other, the seniority of appointment g:
ve place to the 
union of dignities.7 g By the expediellt of hOlJorary codicils, 
the emperors, who were fond of multiplying their favors, might 


76 Pancirolus ad X otitiam utriusque Imperii, p. 39. B
lt his ex- 
planations fire obscure, and he docs not suffieicntly distinguish the 
painted emblem;; from the effective ensigns of office. 
77 Il
 the Pandccts, which may be referred to the rci.;ns of the 
Antonmes, Clarissinws i., the ordinary and le..;al title of a 
"':llator. 
71:1 Panciro1. p. IJ-17. I haye not taken any notice> of the two 
inferior ranks. l'r..ldclissirnus and R[;rc.'Jiul'1, which were given to many 
persons who were not raised to the senatorial dilTnitv. 
19 Cod. Theodos. 1. vi. tit. 'vi. The> rules of l
ecèdency are agcer- 
ta!ned with the most minute accuracy by tho emperors, anù illu:)trat
d 
wIth equal prolix.ity by their lear'led interpreter. 
V()L. II. l
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sometimes gratify the vanity, thourrh not the ambition, or 
impatient courtiers.8 o 0 
1. As long as the Roman consuls were the first magistrates 
of a free state, they derived their right to power frOln the 
choice of the people. As long as the emperors condescended 
to disguise the servitude which they imposed, the consuls were 
still elected by the real or apparent suffrage of the senate. 
From the reign of Diocletian, even these vestiges of liberty 
were abolished, and the successful candidates who were 
invested with the annual honors of the consulship, affected to 
deplore the humiliating condition of their predecessors. Tho 
Scipios and the Catos had been reduced to solicit the votes of 
plebeians, to pass through the tedious and expensive forms of 
a popular election, and to expose their dignity to the shame of 
a public refusal; while their own happier fate had reserved 
them for an age and govermllent in which the rewards of 
virtue were assigned by the unerring wisdom of a gracious 
sovereign.8 1 In the epistles which the emperor addressed to 
the two conslus elect, it was declared, that they were created 
by his sole authority.8 2 Their names and portraits, engraved 
on gilt tablets of ivory, were dispersed over the empire as 
presents to the pro\'Ìnces, the cities, the magistrates, the 
senate, and the people.8 3 Their solemn inauguration was 
performed at the place of the Imperial residence; and during 
a period of one hundred and twenty years, Rome was con- 
stantly deprived of the presence of het. ancient magistrates.s- t 
On the morning of the first of January, the consuls assumed 
the ensigns of their dignity. Their dress was a robe of purple, 


80 Cod. Theodos. 1. vi. tit. xxii. 
81 Ausonius (in Gratiarurn Actione) basely expatiates on this un- 
worthy topic, which is managed by :\lamertinus (Panegyr. V ct. xi. 
[x.] 16, 19) with somewhat more freedom and ingenuity. 
82 Cum de Consulibus in annum creandis, solus mecum volutarcm 
. . . . tc Consulcm ct dcsignavi, et declaravi, et priorem nuneupavi; 
arc some of the expressions employed by the emperor Gratian to his 
preceptor, the poet Ausonius. 
ti3 Immancsque . . . . dentes 
Qui secti ferro in tabulas auroque micantes, 
Inscripti rutilum ca.'lato Consule nomen 
Per proceres et vulgus cant. 
Claud. in ii Cons. Stilichon. 456. 
'Montfaucon has represented some of these tablets or dypticks; see 
Supplement à l' Antiquité expliquée, tom. iii. p. 220. 
ti-l Consule lætatur post plurima secula viso 
Pallanteus apex: agnoscunt rostra curules 
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embroidered in silk and gold, and sometimes oramented with 
costly gemsß5 On the morning of the first of January, the 
consuls assumC'ò the ensigns of their dignity. Their dress 
was a robe of purple, embroidered in silk and gold, anù some- 
times ornamented with costly gems. 8 :) On this solemn occa- 
sion they were attended by the most eminent officers of the 
state and army, in the habit of senators; and the useless 
fasces, armed with the once formidable axes, were borne 
before theIn by the lictors. 8ô The processjon moved from the 
palace 87 to the Forum or principal square of the city; where 
the consuls ascended their tribunal, and seated themselves in 
the curule chairs, which were framed after the fashion of 
ancient times. They immediately exercised an act of juris- 
diction, by the manumission of a slave, who was brought 
before them for that purpose; and the cerernony was intended 
to represent the celebrated action of the elder Brutus, the 
author of liberty and of the consulship, when he admitted 
among his fellow-citizens the faithful Vindex, who had re- 
vealed the conspiracy of the Tarqums.8 8 The public festival 


Auditas quondam proavis: desuetaque cingit 
Regius auratis Fora fascibus Ulpia lie tor. 
Claud. in vi Cons. IIonorii, 643. 
Frc"m the reign of Carus to the sixth consulship of HOl1orius, thcre 
was an interval of one hundrcd and twcnty years, during which the 
empcrors were always absent from Rome on the first day of January. 
Sp.e the Cl.ronologie de TiUemont, tom. iii. iv. and v. 
l!
 See Claudian in Cons. Prob. et Olybrii, 178, &c.; and in iv Cons. 
Honorii, 585, &e.; though ill the latter it is not easy to separate the 
ornaments of the emperor from those of the consul. Ausonius re- 
ofived from the liberality of Gratian a vestis palmata, or robc of state, 
in which the figure of t4he emperor Constantius was embroidered. 
26 Ce1"J1Îs et urmorum proeeres legumque potentes : 
Patricios sumunt habitus; ct more Gabino 
Discolor inccdit legio, positisquc parumper 
:Ucllorum signi...., sequitrtt vexilla Quirini. 
I..ictori cedunt af}uilæ, ridetque togatus 

Iilcs, et in medüs cffulget curia castris. 
Claud. in iv Cons. Honorii, 5. 
- strictasf}uc procul radiare se
lt1"es. 
In Cons. I)rob. 229. 
87 See Valc!;ius ad Ammian. 
Ia1'cenin. 1. xxii. c. 7. 
88 Auspice mox læto sonuit damorc tribunal; 
Te fastos ineunte quater; solemnia ludit 
Omina libertas: deductum Yindice morem 
Lex servat, famulusque ju
o laxatus herili 
Ducitur, et grato rcmeat securior ictu. 
Claud. in iv Cons. Honorii, 611. 
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was continued during several days in all the principal cities; 
in Ronic, frOlll custom; in Constantinople, from imitation; 
in Carthage, Antioch, and .Alexandria, from the love of p\eas- 
ure, and the superfluity of wealth.l:\9 In thc two capitals of the 
empire the annual games of the theatre, the circus, and the 
amphitheatre,90 cost foul. thousand pounds of gold, (about) one 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds sterling: and if so heavy 
an expense surpassed the faculiies or the inclination of the 
magistrates thmnsclves, the sum was surplied from the Impe- 
rial treasury.91 As soon as the consuls had discharged these 
customary duties, they were at lib<:rty to retire into the shude 
of private life, and to enjoy, during the remainder of the year, 
the undisturbed contemplatinn úf their own greatness. They 
no longer presided in the national councils; they no longer 
executed the resolutions of peace or \Val". Their abilities 
(unless they were employed in more effective offices) were of 
little mOlll<:nt; and thcir names served only as the legal date 
of the year in which tl1f'Y had filled the chair of l\larius and 
of Cicero. Yet it \Vas still fclt and acknowledged, in the last 
pcriod of Roman servitude, that this empty name might be 
compared, and even preferred, to the possession of substantial 
power. rrhe title of consul \vas' still the most splendid object 
of ambition, the HoLIest rcward of virtue and loyalty. The 
emperors themselves, who disdained the faint shadow of the 
republic, were conscious that they acquired an additional 
splendor and majesty as often as they assumed the annual 
honors of the consular dignity ß2 
The proudest and most perfect separation which can be 
founù in any age or country, between the nobles and the 


89 Celebrant quid em solemncs ist03 diei orones ubique urbe
 quæ sub 
le
ihus agunt j et J{oma de mort', et COJ1Rtantinopolis de imitatione, 
et Alltiochia pro luxu. et discincta Carth
go, et domus flul11ini
 Alex- 
andria, ged Trcviri Prin('ipis beneficio. Ausonius in Grat. Actione. 
90 Claudian (in Cons. "Mall. l'heodori, 
ï9-331) describes. in a liYe- 
ly and fanciful rnaUllC:", the various games of the circus, the theatre, 
and the amphitheatre, exhibited by the new consul. The sanguinary 
combats of gladiators had alrpaåy been prohibited. 
91 Procopius in lIist. Arcana, c. 2ô. 
92 In COP$ulatu honos sine Iabore Ruscipitur. (
Iamertin. in Pan- 
E'gyr. Vet. xi. [x.] 2.) This ('xa I tE'd idea of the consubhip is bor- 
rowed from an Oration (iii. p. 1(7) pronounced by Julian in the servile 
court of COl1st:1l1tius. See the _\..bbé de Ia Bleterie, CMÒmoues ùe 
1"Academic, tom. xxiv.' p. 2Sa,) who delights to pursue the vestiges 
of the old cOIl::;titution, and who sometimes finch them ill his copious 
fancy 
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.eople, is perhnps that of the Patricians and the Plebeians, 
as it was established in the first age of the Roman republic. 
'Vealth and honors, the offices of the state, and the ceremo- 
nies of religion, were almost exclusively possessed by the 
former; who, preserving the purity of their blood with the 
most insulting jealousy,!J3 held their clients in a condition of 
specious vassalage. But these distinctions, so incompatible 
with the spirit of a free peoplc, werc removed, after a long 
struggle, by the perse,.ering eff01
ts of the Tribunes. The 
most active and successful of the Piebeians accumulated 
wealth, aspired to honors, deserved triumphs, contracted alli- 
allCCS, and, after somc generations, assumed the pride of an- 
cient nobility.94 The Patrician families, on the other hand, 
whose original number was never recruited till the end of the 
commonwealth, either failed in the ordinary course of nature, 
or were extinguished in so many foreign anù domestic wars, 
or, through a want of merit or fortune, insensibly mingled with 
the mass of the people. g . y Very few remain
d who could de- 
rive their pure and genuine origin from the infancy of the city, 
or even from that of the republic, when Cæsar and Augustus, 
Clauùius and Vespasian, created from the body of the senate 
a competent number of new Patrician families, in the hope of 
perpetuating an order, which was still considered as honorable 
and sacrcd. 96 But these artificial supplies (in which the reign- 


93 Intermarriagcs between the Patricians and Pleheians were prohib- 
ited by the laws of the XII Tables; and the uniform operations of 
human nature may attest that the custom survived the law. See in 
Livy (iv. 1-6) the pride of family urgell by the consul, 'and the 
right5 of mankind asserted by the tribune Canuleius. 
9. See the animated picture clrawn by Sallu-;t, in the Jugurthinc 
war, of the pride of the noble!=;, and even of the virtuous .:.\Ietcllus, 
who was unable to brook the iJea that the honor of the consulship 
should be be:itoweù on the obscure mcrit of his lieutenant )Iariu-.;. 
(c. 64.) Two hundred years before, the ra-.:c of the Metelli themselves 
were confounded among the Plebeians of ltome; and from the etymol- 
ogy of their name of CæcilÙa;, there i
 reason to believe that those 
haughty nobles derived their ori;?;in from a sutler. . 
9ã In the year of Home 800, very few remained, not only of the old 
Patrician familie:s, but evcn of those \\ hich had been created by 
Cæ:-iar and .Au
ustns. CIacit. A.11l
al. xi. 
,j.) The family of Seaurus 
(a branch of the Patrician _}<
milii) was dc;;raded so low that his 
father, who exereised the trade of a charcoal mcrchal1t, left him only 
ten slaves, and somewhat less than three hundr
d pounds sterling. 
( Valerius 
laxiiIluR, 1. iv. e. 4. n, 11. Aurel. Yietor in 
:;cauro.) The 
family was saved from. oblivion bv the merit of the son. 
96 Tacit. Annal. xi. 25. Diml Cassius,!. iii. p. 693. The virtues 
1r. 
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ing house was always included) were rapidly swept away by the 
rage of tyrants, by frequent revolutions, by the change of man- 
ners, and by the intermixture of nations. 97 Little more was 
left when Constantine ascended the throne, than a vague and 
imperfect trndition, that the Patricians had once b{'en the first 
of the Romans. To form a body of nobles, whose influence 
may restrain, while it secures the authority of the monarch, 
would have been very inconsistent with the character and pol- 
icy of Constantine; but had he seriously entertained such a 
design, it might have exceeded the measure of his power to 
ratify, by an arbitrary edict, an institution which must expect 
the sanction of time and of opinion. He revived, indeed, the 
title of PATRICIANS, but he revived it as a personal, not as an 
hereditary di
tinction. They yielded only to the transient 
superiority of the annual consuls; but they enjoyed the pre- 
eminence over all the great officers of state, with the most 
familiar access to the person of the prince. This honorable 
rank was bestowed on them for life; and as they were usually 
favorites, and ministers who had grown old in the Imperial court, 
the true etymology of the word was perverted by ignorance 
and flattery; and the Patricians of Constantine were reverenced 
as the adopted Fathers of the emperor and the republic. 98 
II. The fortunes of the Prætorian præfects were essentially 
different from those of the consuls and Patricians. The latter 
. saw their ancient greatness evaporate in a vain title. The for- 
mcr, rising by degrees frorn the most humble condition, were 
invested with the civil and military administration of the 
Roman world. From the reign of Severus to that of Diocle- 
tian, the guards and the palace, the laws and the finances, the 
armies and the provinces, were intrusted to their superintend- 
ing care; and, like the Viziers of the East, they held with one 
hand the Real, and with the other the standard, of the empire. 
The ambition of the præfects, always forn1idable, and some- 


of Agricola, who was created a Patrician by the emperor Vespasian, 
reflected honor on that ancient order; but his ancestorli had not any 
claim beyond an Equestrian nobility. 
97 Thig failure would have been almost impossible if it were true, 
as Casaubon compels Aurelius Victor to affirm (ad Sueton. in Cæsar. 
c. 42. See lIist. Augu!=;t. p. 203, and Casaubon Comment., p. 220) 
that Yespa!=;ian created at once a thousand Patrician hlmilics. But 
this extravaO'ant number is too much evcn for the 'whole Senatorial 
order, unle:s
 we should include all the Roman knights who were dis... 
tinguished by the permission of wearing the laticlave. 
88 Zosimus, 1. ii. p. lIS; and Godefroy ad Cod. Thcodos. 1. vi. tit. vi. 
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times fatal to the masters whom they served, was supported 
by the strength of the Prætormn bands; but afte.. those 
haughty troops had been weakened by Diocletian, and finally 
suppressed by Constantine, the præfects, who survived their 
fall, were reduced without difficulty to the station of useful 
and obedient ministers. 'Vhen they were no longer responsi- 
ble for the safety of the emperor's pprson, they resigned the 
jurisdiction which they had hitherto claimed and exercised 
over all the departments of the palace. They \vere deprived 
by Constantine of all military commanu, as soon as they had 
ceased to lead into the field, under their immediate orders, the 
flower of the Roman troops; and at length, by a singular 
revolution, the captains of the guards were transformed into 
the civil wagistrates of the provinces. According to the plan 
of government instituted by Diocletian, the four princes had 
each their Prætorian præfect; and after the monarchy was 
once more united in the person of Constantine, he still con- 
tinued to create the same number of FOUR PR.EFECTS, and 
intrusted to their care the same provinces which they already 
administered. 1. The præfect of the East stretched his am- 
ple jurisdiction into the three parts of the globe which were 
subject to the Romans, from the cataracts of the Nile to the 
banks of the Phasis, and f.'om the mountains of Thrace to the 
frontiers of Persia. 2. The important provinces of Pannonia, 
Dacia, IHacedonia, and Greece, once acknowledged the author- 
ity of the præfect of Illyricum. 3. The power of the præfect 
of Italy was not confined to the country from whence he 
derived his title; it extended over the additional territory of 
Rhætia as far as the banks of the Danube, ove.. the -dependent 
islands of the l\IC'rlitcrranean, and over that part of the conti- 
nent of Africa which lies between the confines of Cvrene 
alld those of Tingitania. 4. The præfect of the Gauls"' com- 
prehcndeò under that plural denomination the kindred prov- 
inces of Britain and Spain, and his authority was obeyed frOlTI 
the wall of Antoninus to the foot of l\fount Atlas. 99 
After the Prætorian præff'cts had been dismissed from all 
military command, the civil functions which they were 
ordained to exercise ovcr so many subject nations, were 


99 Zosimus,1. ii. p. 10D, HO. If we had not fortunately possessed 
this satisfactory account of the division of the powcr and l)rovinces 
of the Prætorian præfects, we should frequcntly have becn perplcxed 
amidst thc copious details of the Code, and the circumstantial mi- 
nuteness of the l\otitia. 
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adequate to the ambition and abilities of the most consummate 
ministers. To their wisdom was committed the supreme ad- 
l.niüistration of justice and of the finances, the two objects 
which, in a state of peace, comprehend almost all the respec- 
tive duties of the sovereign and of the people; of the former, 
to protect the citizens who are obedient to the laws; of the 
latter, to contribute the share of their property which is 
required for the expenses of the state. The coin, the high- 
ways, the posts, the granaries, the manufactures, whatever 
could interest the public prosperity, WHS moderated by the 
authority of the Prætorian præfects. As the immediate repre- 
sentatives of the Imperial majesty, they were empowered to 
explain, to enforce, and on some occasions to modify, the 
gener::tl edicts by their discretionary proclamations. They 
watched over the conduct of the provincial governors, removed 
the l1egligent, nnd iuflicted punishments on the guilty. From 
all tbe inferior jurisdictions, an npreal in every matter of 
importance, either civil or criminal, Inight be -brought before 
the tribunal of the præfcct; but Ids sentence was final and 
absolute; and the emperors themselves refused to admit any 
complaints against the judgment or the integrity of a magis- 
trate whom they honored with such unbounded confidence.l oo 
Ilis appointments were suitable to his dignity; 101 and if ava- 
rice was his ruling passion, he enjoyed frequent opportunities 
of collecting a rich harvest of fees, of presents, and of per- 
quisites. Though the emperors no longer dreaded the ambi- 
tion of their præfects, they were attentive to counterbalance 
the power of this great office by the uncertainty and short- 
ness of its duration. 102 


00 See a law of Constantine himself. A præfectis autem prætorio 
provo care, non sinimus. Cod. Justinian. 1. vii. tit. !xii. leg. 1D. Cha- 
1'Ìsius, a lawyer óf the time of Constantine, (Ileinee. lIist. Juris 
H.omani, p. 349,) who admits thIS la"\" as a fundamental principle of 
jurisprudence, compare:; the Prætorif\n præfeet::; to the ma:stcrs of the 
horse of the ancient dictators. Pandect. 1. i. tit. xi. 
lU1 "\rhen Justinian, in the exhausted condition of the empire, in- 
stituted a Prætorian præfect for Africa, he allowed him a salary 01 
one hundred pounds of gold. Cod. Justinian. 1. i. tit. xxvii. leg. i. 
102 For this, and the other dignities of the empire, it may be suf- 
ficient to refer to the ample commentaries of Pancirolus and Gode- 
froy., who have diligently collected and accurately digested in their 
proper order all the legal and historical materials. Prom those au- 
thors, Dr. Howell (History of the 'V oriel, vol. ii. p. 24-77) has 
dcducC'ù a very distinct abl'idgment of the state of the Roman empire. 
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From their superior importance and dignity, Rome and 
Constantinople were alone cxcp.pted from the jurisdiction of 
the Prætorian præfects. The immense size of the city, and 
the experience of the tardy, ineffectual operation of the la ws, 
had furnished the policy of Augustus with a specious pretence 
for introducing a new magistrate, who alone could restrain a 
servile and turbulent populace by the strong arn1 of arbitrary 
power. 103 Valerius l\Iessalla was appointed the first præfect 
of Rome, that his reputation might countenance so invidious a. 
measure; but, at the end of a few days, that accomplished 
citizen 10-1 resigned his ofiicc, declaring, with a spirit worthy of 
the friend of Brutus, that he found himself incapable of exer- 
cising a power incompatible with public freedom. Ius As the 
sense of liberty became less exquisite, the advantages of order 
were more clearly understood; and the præfect, who seemed 
to have been designed as a terror only to slaves and vagrants, 
was permitted to extend his civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
the equestrian and noble families of Rome. The prætors, an- 
nually created as the judges of law and equity, could not long 
dispute the possession of the Forum with a vigorous and per- 
manent magistrate, who was usually admitted into the con- 
fidence of the prince. Their courts wcre deserted, their 
number, which had once fluctuated between t\\ elve and 
eighteen,106 was grtldually reduced to two or three, and their 
important functions were confined to the expensive obliga- 
tion 107 of exhibiting games for the amusement of the people. 
103 Tacit. Annal. vi. 11. Euscb. in Chron. p. 155. Dion Cassius, in 
the oration of l\Iæcenas, (1. Ivii. p. 67;).) describes the prerogatives of 
the præfcct of the city as tlw,- were established in his own time. 
lU4 The fame of 
I
s
alla has been scarcely equal to his merit. In 
the earlicst youth he wJts recommended by Cicero to the friendship 
of Brutus. He followed the standard of the republic till it was broken 
in the fields of Philippi; he then accepted and deserved the favor of 
the most moderate of the conquerors; and uniformly asserted his 
freeùom and dignity in the court of Augustus. The triumph of Mes- 
salla ,,-as justified by the conquest of .A..quitain. As an orator, he 
disputed the palm of eloqlU'nce with Cicero himself: 
Iessalla cul- 
tivated every muse. and was the patron of every man of genius. lIe 
spent his evenings in philosophic COl1\"ersation with Horace; assumeò. 
his place at table between Delia and Tibullus; and amused his lei- 
sure by encouraging the poetical talent::; of youn o ' Oviù. 
10;) lncivilcm esse potc
tatem contestans, s"fivs the translator of Eu- 
schius. Tacitus expresses the same idea in other words: quasi ncscins 
exercendi. 
lu6 See Lipsius, Excursus D. ad 1 lib. Tacit. Annal. 
107 Ileineccii Element. Juris Ch.ilis sccund. ordinem Pandcct. tom. 
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After the office of the Roman consuls Imd been changed into 
a vain pageant, which was rarely displayed in the capital, the 
præfects assumed thcir vacant place in the senate, and were 
soon acknowledged as the ordinary presidents of that venerable 
assembly. 'rhey received appeals from the distance of one 
hundred miles; and it was allowed as a principle of jurispru- 
dence, that all municipal authority ,"as derived from them 
alone.l os [n the discharge of his laborious employment, the 
governor of Rome was assisted by fifteen officers, some of 
whom had been originally his equals, or even his superiors. 
The principal departments were relative to the command of 
a numerous watch, established as a safeguard against fires, 
robberies, and nocturnal disorders; the custody and distribution 
of the public allowance of corn and provisions; the care of 
the port, of the aqueducts, of the common sewers, and of the 
navigation and bed of the Tybcr; the inspection of the nml"- 
kets, the theatres, and of the private as well as public works 
'Their vigilance insured the three principal objects of a regular 
police, safety, plenty, and cleanliness; and as a proof of the 
attention of government to preserve the splendor and orna- 
ments of the capital, a particular inspector was appointed for 
the statues; the guardian, as it were, of that inanimate people 
which, according to the extravagant computation of an ola 
writer, was scarcely inferior in number to the living inhabit- 
ants of Rome. About thirty years after the foundation of 
Constantinople, a similar magistrate was created in that rising 
metropolis, for the same uses and with the same powers. A 
perfect equality was established between the dignity of the 
two municipal, and that of the four Prætorian præfects.I o9 
'"Those who, in the Imperial hierarchy, were distinguished by 


i. p. 70. See, likewise, Spanheim de Usu.Numismatum, tom. ii. dis- 
sertat. x. p. 119. In the year 4JO, 
farcian published a law, that 
tn,ree citizens should be annually created Prætors of Constantinople 
by the choice of the senate, but with their own consent. Cod. J us- 
tinian. Ii. i. tit. xxxix. leO'. 2. 
1118 Quidquid igitur int
a urbem admittitur, ad P. U. videtur perti- 
nere; sed et siquid intra centesimum milliarium. Ulpian in Pan- 
dect. 1. i. tit. xiii. n. 1. lIe proceeds to enumerate the various offices 
of the præfect, who, in the code of Justinian, (1. i. tit. xxxix. leg. 3,) 
is declared to precede and command all city magistratcs sine injuri.ì. 
ac detrimento honoris alieni. 
109 Besides our usual guides, we may observe that Felix Cantelo- 
rius has written a separate treatise, De Præfecto U rbis; and that 
many curious details concerning the police of Rome and Constantino- 
ple are contained in the fourteenth book of the Theodosian Code. 
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.,e title of Respectable, formed an intermediate class between 
whe illustrious præfects, and the honorable magistrates of the 
provinces. In this class the proconsuls of Asia, Achaia, and 
.A.frica, claimed a preëminence, which was yielded to the 
remembrance of their ancient dignity; and the appeal from their 
tribunal to that of the præfects was almost the only mark of 
their dependence. no But the civil government of the empire 
was distributed into thirteen great DIOCESES, each of which 
equalled the just measure of a powerful kingdom. rfhe first 
of these dioceses was subject to the jurisdiction of the count of 
the east; and we may convey some idea of the importancl 
and variety of his functions, by observing, that six hundred 
apparitors, who would be styled at preseut either secretaries, 
or clerks, or ushers, or messengers, were cmployed in his im- 
mediate office.!] 1 The place of Augu$tal pro1ect of Egypt 
was no longer filled by a Roman knigllt; but the name was 
retained; and the extraordinary powers which the situation of 
the country, and the temper of the inhabitants, had once made 
indispensable, were still continued to the governor. The 
eleven rema.ining dioceses, of Asiana, Pont:ca, and Thrace; 
of l\lacedonia, Dacia, and Pannonia, or \Vestern IIlyricum; 
of Italy and Africa; of Gaul, Spain, and Dritain; were gov- 
erneù by twelve 'L,icars or vice-præfccts,112 whose name suffi- 
ciently explains the nature and dependence of their office. It 
may be added, that the lieutenant-generals of the Homan 
armi('s, the military counts anù dukes, who \vill be hereafter 
rnentioned, were allowed the rank and title of Respectable. 
As the spirit of jealousy and ostentation prevailed in the 
councils of the emperors, they proceed(
d with anxioLls diligence 
to divide the substance and to multiply the titles of power. 
The vast countries which the Rornan conquerors had united 
under the same simple form of administration, were imper- 
ceptibly crumbled into minute fragments; till at length tho 


lIO Eunapius affirms, that the proconsul of Asia was independC'nt 
of the præfect; which must, however, be understood with some 
allowance: the jurisdiction of the vice-præfcct he most assuredly dis- 
claimed. Pancirolus, p. !fa. 
III The proconsul of Africa had four hundred apparitors; and they 
all received large salaries, either from the trcasury or thc province. 
See Pancirol. p. 26, and Cod. Justinian.!. xii. tit. lvi. lvii. 
112 In Italy there was likewisc thc Vicar of Rome. It has been 
much disputed, whether his jurisdiction measured one hundred miles 
from the city, or whether it stretched ovcr the ten southern provinces 
t [Italy. 
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whole empire was distributed into one hundred and sixt
en 
provinces, each of which supported an expensive and splendid 
establishment. Of these, three were governed by proconsuls, 
thirty-seven by cnnsulars, five by correctors, and seventy.one 
by presidents. The appellations of these magistrates wero 
different; they ranked in successive order, the ensigns of their 
dignity were curiously varied, and their situation, from acci- 
dental circumstances, might be more or less agreeable 01 
. advantageous. But they were all (excepting only the pro- 
consuls) alike included in the class of honorable persons; and 
they were alike intrusted, during the pleasure of the prince, 
and under the authority of the præfects or their deputies, with 
the administration of justice and the finances in their respec- 
tive districts. The ponderous volumes of the Codes and 
Panclects 113 would furnish ample nlaterials for a n1inute 
inquiry into. the system of provincial government, as in the 
space of six centuries it was improved by the wisdon1 or the 
Roman statesmen and lawyers. It may be sufficient for the 
llistorian to select two singula.r and salutary provisions, intended 
to restrain the abuse of authority. 1. For the preservation 
of peace and order, the governors of the provinces were armed 
with the sworù of justice. They inflicted corporal punish. 
rnents, and they exercised, in capital offences, the po\ver of 
life and death. But they ,vere not authorized to indulge the 
condemned criminal with the choice of his own execution, or to 
pronounce u sentence of the mildest and most honorable kind 
of exile. These prerogatives were reserved to the præfects, 
who alone cou1d impose the heavy fine of fifty pounds of gold: 
their vicegerents were confined to the trifling weight of a few 
ounces. 1l4 This distinction, which seems to grant the largm', 
while it denies the smalIel. degree of authority, was founded 
on a very rational motive. The smaller degree was infinitely 
more liable to abuse. The passions of a provincial magis- 
trate might frequent1y provoke hÌln into acts of oppression, 
which affected only the freedom or the fortunes of the subject; 


113 Among- the works of the celebrated Ulpian, there was one in 
ten books, ('()llcerning the office of a l)roconsul, whose duties in the 
mo
t pssenti:tl articles were the same as those of an ordinary governor 
of a prm' i'1(
e. 
114 ThE' prcbidents, or consulars, could impose only two ounces; the 
vice-:rr'!Lfccts, three; the proconsuls, count of the cast, and præfect 
of 1
:gypt, six. See Ileineccii Jur. Civil. tom. i. p. 75. }>andcct. 1. 
xlvili. tit. xix. n. 8. Cod. Justinian. 1. i. tit. live leg. 4, 6. 
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though, from a principle of prudence, perhaps or humanity, he 
might still be terrified by the guilt of innocent blood. It rnay 
likewise be considered, that exile, considerable fines, or the 
t:hoice of an easy death, relate more particularly to the rich 
and the noble; and the persons the most exposed to the ava- 
rice or resentment of a provincial magistrate, were thus 
removed from his obscure persecution to the more august and 
impartial tribunal of the Prætorian præfect. 2. As it was 
reasonably apprehended that the integrity of the judge might 
be biased, if his interest was concerned, or his affections were 
engaged, the strictest regulations were established, to exclude 
any person, without the special dispensation of the emperor, 
from the govermnent of the province where he was born; 115 
and to prohibit the governor or his son from contracting l'nar- 
riage with a native, or an inhabitant; J 16 or from purchasing 
slaves, lands, or houses, within the extent of his jurisdiction. 117 
Notwithstanding these rigorous precautions, the emperor Con- 
stantine, after a reign of twenty-five years, still deplores the 
venal and oppressive administration of justice, and expresses the 
,-vannest indignation that the audience of the judge, his de- 
spatch of business, his seasonable delays, and his final sen- 
tence, were publ icIy sold, either by himself or by the officers 
of his court. The continuance, and perhaps the. impunity, of 
lhese crimes, is attested by the repetition of impotent laws 
and ineffectual menaces. JI8 
All the civil magistrates were drawn frOlTI the profession of 
the law. The celebrated Institutes of Justinian are addressed 


115 Ut WIlli patriæ suæ ac1ministratio sine speciali principis permissu 
permitt9-tur. Cod. Justinian. 1. i. tit. xli. This la,,," was first enacted 
by the pmpcror l\1arcus, aftel' the rebellion of Cas
ius. (Dion. 1. lxxi.) 
The saTTle regulation is observed in China, with equal strictness, and 
with eC) ual etfect. 
116 Pq,ndect. 1. xxiii. tit. ii. n. 38, 57, G3. 
117 In jure continetur, ne quis in administratione eonstitutus aliquid 
compnraret. Cod. Theod. 1. viii. tit. xv. leg.l. This maxim of com- 
mon law "\"as enforced by a series of edicts (sec the remainder of the 
title) from Constantinc to Justin. From this prohibition, which is 
cxtended to the meanest officcrs of the governor, they except only 
clothes and provisions. The purchase within five years may be 
recovered; after which, on information, it devolves to the trcasury. 
118 Ccssent mpaces jam nunc oificialium manus; cessent, inquam ; 
11am si moniti non cessaverint, gladüs præcidentur, &c. Cod. Theod. 
1. i. tit. vii. leg. 1. Zcno cnacted that all governors should remain in 
the province, to 
nswer any accusations, fifty days after the expiration 
{\f tb('ir power. CO(!. Justinian.!. ii. tit. xlix. leg. 1. 
VOL. II. 11 
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to the youth of his dominions, who had devoted themselves to 
the study of Roman jurisprudence; and the sovereign conde.. 
scends to animate their diligence, by the assurance that their 

kin nnd ability would in time be rewarded by an adequate 
share in the government of the republic. 1l9 The rudiments 
of this lucrative science were taught in aU the considerable 
-cities of the east and west; but the most famous school was 
that of Berytus,120 on the coast of Phænicia; which flourished 
above three centuries from the time of Alexander Severus, the 
author perhaps of an institution so advantageous to his native 
country. After a regular course of education, which 1asted 
five years, the students dispersed thernselves through the 
provinces, in search of fortune and honors; nor cou1d they 
want an inexhaustibìe supply of business in a great empire, 
already corrupted by the multiplicity of laws, of arts, and of 
vices. The court of the Prætorian præfect of the east could 
alone furnish 
mployn}ent for one hundred and fifty aòvocat
 
':;ixty-four of whom were distinguished by peculiar privileges 
3nd two were annually chosen, with a salary of sixty pounds 
of gold, to defend the causes of tne treasury. The fi
st 
experiment was roade of their judicial talents, by appointing 
them to act occasionally as assessors to the magistrates; frOlTI 
thence they were often raised to presiùe in the tribunals before 
which they had pleaded. They obtained the government of a 
province; and, by the aid of merit, of reputation, or of favor, 
they ascended, by successive steps, to the illustrious dignities 
of the state.1 21 In the practice of the bar, these men had 


119 Summâ igitur ope, et alacri studio has leges n()
tras aceipitc; et 
vosmetipsos sic eruditos ostcndite, ut spes vos pulcherrima fovcat; 
t;oto lcgitimo opere perfecto, possc etiam nostrum rempublicam in par- 
tibus ejus vobis credendis gubcn1ari. Justinian. in proem. Institu- 
t.ion urn. 
120 The splendor of the school of :Berytus, 'which p:reserved in the 
east the languagc and jurisprudence of the Romans, may be computed 
".0 haye lasted from the third to the middle of the sixth century" 
Heillecc. Jur. Rom. lIist. p. 351-356. 
121 As in a former period I have traced the civil and military pro- 
Jnotion of Pcrtinax, I shall here insert the ciyil honors of ::\lallius 
Theodorus. 1. Hc was distinguished by his eloquence, while he pleaded 
fiS an advocate in the court of the Prætorian præfcct. 2. Hc governed 
one of the provinces of Africa, either as president or consular, and 
deserved, by his administration, the honor of a brass statue. ::So He 
was appointed vicar, or vice-præfect, of 1\Iacedonin. 4. Quæstor. 
ð. Count of the sacred largesses. 6. Prætorian præfect of thc Gauls; 
whilBt he might yet be rCl1rcsentod as a young man. 7. After a 
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considered reason as the instrument of dispute; they inter- 
preted the laws according to the dictates of private interest; 
and the same pernicious habits might still adhere to their" 
characters in the public adll1inistration of the state. The 
honor of a liberal profession has indeed been vindicated by 
ancient and modern advocates, who have filled the 1110st ill1- 
rortant stations, with pure integrity and consummate wisdom: 
but in the decline of Roman jurisprudence, the ordinary pro- 
motion of lawyers was pregnant with mischief and disgrace. 
The noble art, which had once been preserved as the sacred 
inheritance of the patricians, was fallen into the hands of 
freedmen and plebeians,I22 who, with cunning rather than 
with skill, exercised a sordid and pernicious trade. Some of 
them procured admittance into families for the purpose of 
fomenting differences, of encouraging suits, and of preparing 
a harvest of gain for themselves or their brethren. Others, 
recluse in their chambers, maintained the dignity of legal pro- 
fessors, by furnishing a rich client with subtleties to confound 
the plainest truths, and with arguments to color the most 
unjustifiable pretensions. The splendid and popular class was 
composed of the advocates, who filled the Forum with the 
sound of their turgid and loquacious rhetoric. Careless of 
fame and of justic{', they are described, for the most part, as 
ignorant and rapacious guides, who conducted their clients 
through a maze of expense, of delay, and of disappointment; 
from whence, after a teùious series of years, they were at 
length dismissed, when their patience and fortune were almost 
exhaustedY!3. 


retreat, perhaps a disfJ'racc, of many ycars, which 
Iallius (confounded 
by some critics with the poet l\Ianilius; scc Fabricius llibliothec. Latin. 
Edit. Erncst. tom. i. c. U
, p. 501) employed in the study of the Gre- 
cian philosophy, he was name(l Prætorian præfect of Italy, in the year 

97. 8. 'Yhilc he stili exerciset\ that great office, he was creatcd, in 
the year 399, consul for the ,V cst; and his name, on account of the 
infam r of his colleague, the eunuch Eutropius, often stands alone in 
the Fasti. 9. III the ycar 408, )Iallius was appointed a second timc 
rrætorian præfect of Italy. E\"cn in the venal panegyric of Claudian, 
wc may discovcr thc merit of 
fallius Theodorus, who, by a rare feliei- 
ty, was the intimate friend, both of Symmachus and of St. Augustin. 
Sce Tillemont, lIist. des Emp. tom. v. p. III 0-1114. 
122 
famertinus in Panegyr. Y ct. xi. [x.] 20. Asterius apud Pho- 
tium, 'P. 1500. 
123 Thc curious passage of Ammianus, (1. xxx. c. 4,) in which he 
pia.i 1 1ts the manners of contcmporary lawyers, affords a strange mix- 
.. 
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III. In the systeln of poli<;y introduced by Augustus, the 
goVeJ'l10rS, those at least of the Imperial provinces, were in. 
vested with the fun powers of the sovereign himself. 1\1ini8. 
tel'S of peace and war, the distribution of rewards and punish. 
ments depended on them alone, and they successivdy appeared 
on their tribunal in the robes of civil nlagistracy, and in com- 
plete armor at the head of the Roman legions.l 24 The influ. 
ence of the revenue, the authority of Jaw, and the command 
of a military force, concurred to render their power supreme 
and absolute; and whenever they were tempted to ,-iolate 
their allegiance, the loyal province which they involved in their 
rebellion was scarcely sensible of any change in its political 
state. From the time of Commodus to the reign of Constan 
tine, near one hundred. governors might be . enumerated, 
who, with val'ious success, erected the standard of }.evolt; and 
though the innocent were too often sacrificed, the guilty 
might be sometimes prevented, by the suspicious cruelty of 
their masterY
5 To secure his throne and the public tran. 
quillity from these fonnidab!e servants, Constantine resolved to 
diviJe the military from the civil administration, and to estab. 
1ish, as a permanent and professional distinction, a practice 
which had been adopted only as an occasional expedient. 
The supreme jurisdiction exercised by the Prætorian præfect9 
over the armies of the empire, was transferred to the twe 
1llGsle'l"s-general whom he instituted, the one for the ca:calry 
the other for the infantry; and though each of these illustri. 
ous officers was more peculiarly responsible for the discipline 
of those troops which were under his immediate inspection, 
they both indifferent)y commanded in the field the severa} 
bodies, whether of horse or foot, which were united in thE 


ture of sound sense, false rhetoric, and extravagant satire. Godcfwy 
(Prolegom. ad Cod. Theod. c. i. p. 185) supports the historian by 
similar complaints and authentic facts. In the fourth cCllturJ, man} 
camels might have been laùen 'with law-books. Eunapius in Yit. 
.i"Edesii, p. 72. 
124 See a vcry splendid example in the life of Agricola, rarticularly 
c. 20, 21. The lieutenant of .Hritai'1. was intrusted with the same 
powers which Cicero, proconsul of Cilicia, had exercised in the namo 
of the scnate and pe()plc. 
12;; The Ahbé Dubos, who has examined with accuracy (see JIist. 
de la 1\lonarchlC Françoise, tom. i. p. 41-100, edit. 17-!
) the in
titu- 
tions of Augustus and of Con
tal1tine, observes, that if Otho had been 
put to death the clay before he eÀecuted his conspiracy, Otho would 
now appear in history as innocent as Corbulo. 
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same army.1 26 Their numher was soon doubled by the divis- 
ion of the east and west; and as separate generals of the 
same rank and title were appointed on the four important 
frontiers of thA Rhine, of the Upper and the Lower Danube, 
and of the Euphrates, the defence of the Roman empire was 
at length committed to eight masters-general of the cavalry 
and infantry. Under their orders, thirty-five military com- 
manders were stationed in the provinces: three in Britain, six 
in Gaul, one in Spain, one in Italy, five on t.he Upper, and 
four on the Lower Danube; in Asia, eight, three in Egypt, 
and four in Africa. The titles of counts, and dukes,127 by 
which they were properly distinguished, have obtained in 
modern languages so very different a Sf'nse, that the use of 
them may occasion some surprise. But it should be recol- 
lected, that the second of those appel1ations is only a con'up- 
tion of the Latin word, which was indiscriminately applied to 
any military chief. All these provincial generals were there- 
fore dukes; but no Inore than ten among them were dignified 
with the rank of counts or cOlnpanions, a title of honor, or 
rather of favor, which had been recently invented in the court 
of Constantine. A gold belt was the ensign which distinguished 
the office of the counts and dukes; anù besides thcir pay, 
they received a liberal allowance sufficient to maintain one 
hur;dred and ninety servants, and one hundred and fifty-eight 
horses. They were strictly prohibited from interfering in any 
mattm. which related to the administration of justice or the 
revenue; but the command which they exerciscd over the 
troops of their department, was independent of the authority 
of the magistrates. About the sanle time that Constantine 
gave a legal sanction to the ecclesiastical orùer, he instituted 
in the Roman empire the nice balance of the civil and the 
military powers. The emulation, and sometimes the discord, 
which reigned between two professions of opposite interests 
and incompatible manners, was productive of beneficial and 
of pernicious consequence's. It was seldom to be expected 


1
6 Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 110. Before the end of the reign of Constan- 
tius, the magistri milituin were already increased to four. See Ycle- 
sius ad Anllnian. 1. xvi. c. 7. 
127 Though the military counts and dukes are frequently men- 
tioned, both in history and the cOlles, we must have recourse to the 
Notitia for the exact knowledge of their number and stations. For 
the institution, rank, privileges, &c., of the counts in general, see Cod. 
'l'heod. 1. vi. tit. xii-xx., with the commentary of Godefroy. 
11 * 
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that the general and the civil governor of a province should 
either conspire for the disturbance, or should unite for the 
service, of their country. "rhile the one delayed to offer the 
assistance which the other disdained to solicit, the troops very 
frequently remained without orders or without supplies; the 
public safety was betrayed, and the defenceless subjects '''ere 
left exposed to the fury of the Barbarians. The divided 
administration, which had been formed by Constantine, relaxed 
the vigor of the state, while it secured the tranquillity of the 
monDrch. 
The melllOl'Y of Constantine has been deservedly censured 
for another innovation, which corrupted military discipline and 
prepared the ruin of the empire. The nineteen years which 
preceded his final victory oyer Licinius, had been a period of 
license and intestine war. The rivals who contended for the 
possession of the Roman worJd, had withdrawn the greatest 
part of their forces from the guard of the general frontier; and 
the principal cities which formed the boundary of their 
respective dorninions were filled with soldiers, who considered 
their countrymen as t.heir most implacable enemies. After the 
use of these internal garrisons had ceased 
vith the civil wal", 
the conqueror wanted either wisdom or firmness to revive the 
severe discipline of DiocIetian, and to suppress a fatal indul. 
gence, which habit had endeared and almost confirmed to the 
military order. From the reign of Constantine, a popular and 
even legal distinction was admitted between the Palatines 12S 
and the .Borderers; the troops of the court, as they were 
improperly styled, nnd the troops of the frontier. The for- 
mer, elevated by the superiorit.y of their pay and privileges, 
were permitted, except in the extraordinary emergencies of 
war, to occupy their tmnquil stations in the heart of the prov- 
inces. The most flourishing cities were oppressed by the 
intolerable weight of quarters. The soldiers in
ensibly fi)fgot 
the virtu
's of their profession, and contracted only the vices 
of civil life. They were eitl}f'r degraded by the industry of 
n1echanic trades, or enervated by the luxury of baths and t.he- 
atres. They soon became careless of their.martial exercises, 
curious in their diet and apparel; and while they inspired 


128 Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 111. The distinction betwcen the t"WO classes 
of Homan troops is ycry darkly expresscd in the historians, the laws, . 
[lnd thc X otitia. Consult, howcvcr, the copious paratit1on, or abstract
 
which Godefroy has drawn up of the seventh book, de Re 
lilitarl. 
of the Thcodosian Code, 1. vii. tit. i. lcg. 18, 1. viii. tit. i. lC3' 10. 
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terror to the subjects of the empire, they treo1bleà at the hostile 
approach of the Barbarians.l 29 The chain of fortifications 
which Diocletian and his colleagues had extended along the 
banks of the great rivers, was no longel' maintained with the 
same care, or defended with the same vigilance. The num- 
bers which still rem-ained under the name of the troops of the 
frontier, might be sufficient for the ordin
ry defence; but their 
spirit was degraded by the humiliating reflection, that tltey who 
were exposed to the hardships and dangers of a perpetual 
warfare, were rewarded only with about two thirds of the pay 
and emoluments which were lavished Cfl the troops of the 
court. Even the bands or Ipgions that were raised the near- 
est to the level of those unworthy favorites, were in SOlne 
measure disgraced by the title of honor which they were 
allowed to assume. It was in vain that Constantine l'epeated 
the most dreadful n1cnaces of fire and sword against the 
Borderers who should ..-lare to desert their colors, to connive at 
the inroads of the Barbarians, or to participate in the spoil.I 3o 
The mischiefs which flow from injudicious counsels are seldom 
remo\?ed by the application of partial severities: and though 
succeeding princes labored to restore the strength and numbers 
of the frontier garrisons, the empire, till the last moment of 
its dissolution, continued to languish under the. mortal wound 
which had been so rashly or so weakly inflicted by the hand 
of Cons.tantine. 
The same tinl
d policy, 0 dividing whatcw
I.' is united, of 
I
ducing whatever is erninent, of dreading every active power, 
and of expecting that the most feeble win prove the lTIOst 
obedient, seems to pervade the institutions of several princes, 
and particularly those of Constantine. The Inartial pride of 
the legions, whose victorious camps had so often been the 
scene oî rebellion., was nourished by the memory of their past 
exploits, and the consciousness of their actual strength. As 
long as they maintained th<3il' ancient establishment of six 
thousand men, they subsisted, undet.. the reign of Dioc1etian, 
each of them singly, a visible and important object in the 


129 Fcrox erat in suos milcs et rapax. ignavus vero in hostes et frac- 
tus. Ammian. 1. :xxii. c. 4. lIe observes, that they loved downy hedA 
and houses of marble; and that their cups were heavier th
 their 
swords. 
130 Cod. Theod, 1. vü. tit. i. leg. I, tit. xii. leg. i. See Howcll's Rist. 
of the "T arId, vol. ii. p. 19. That learned historian, who is not suffi- 
ciently know11, labors to justify the character and policy of Constantino. 
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military history of fbe Roman empire. A few years after- 
wards, these gigantic bodies were snrunk to a very diminutive 
size; and when seven legions, with some auxiliaries, defended 
the city of Amida against the Persians, tnc total garrison, 
\vith the inhabitants of both sexes, and the peasants of the 
deserted country, did not exceed the number of twenty 
thousand person
.131 From this fact, and frorn similar ex- 
amples, there is reason to believe, that the constitution of the 
legionary troops, to which they pardy owed their valor and 
discipline, was dissolved by Constantine; and that the bands 
of Roman infantry, which still assumed the same names and 
the san1C honors, consisted 0111y of one tnousand or fifteen 
hundred men.l 32 The conspiracy of so many sepnffite de- 
tachn1ents, each of which was awed by the sense of its own 
weakness, could easily be checked; and the successors of 
Constantine might induJge their love of ostentation, by issuin
 
their orders to one hundred and thir
y-t\\'o legions, inscribed 
on the muster-roll of tbeir numerous armies. 'rhe remainder 
()f theil' t1'oops was distributed into severn} bunùred conOJ1s of 
infantry, and sqlmdrons of caval:ry. Their arms, and titles, 
and ensigns, were calculated to inspire terror, and tû display 
the variety of nations who marched under the Imperial stan- 
dard. And not a vestige \Vas left of that severe simplicity, 
'which, in the ages of freedom and victory, had digtinguished 
the line of battle of a ROlDan army from the confused bos.1 
()f an Asiatic monaTch.l 33 A more particlliay f'numeration., 
drawn from the lYotitia, migbt exercise the diligence of an 
antiquary; but the bisto.rian will content hinlself with observ- 
ing, that the number of pennanent stations or garrisons estu b- 
]ished on the frontiers of the empire, mnounted to five hundreù 
and eighty-three; t1nd that, under the successors of Constan- 
tine, the complcte force of the military establishment was 
computed at six hundred and forty-five thouS3nd so1diers.l 34 


13) AmI1Ùan. I. xix. c. 2. He obscnres, (c. 5
) that the desperRta 
f!allies of two Gallic legions "\.ve1'e like a handful of water thl"OWn on 
a great conflagration. 
J,

 Pancirolus ad Notitiam. p. 96. 
lcmoires de r AC3demie des 
Inscriptions. tom; xxv. p. 491. 
133 R.omana acics uniu.s propc fo:rmæ ernt et hominum et armorum 
genr:re. - .Regia acies varia magis multis gcntibus dissimilituiline a1'- 
morum auxiliorumque erat. T. Liv. 1. xxxvii. c. 3D, 40. Flaminius, 
even befo:re the event, had compared the flrmy of AntiocI1US to a 8Up- 
:per, in which the :flesh of one vile animal was diversified by the sk.ill 
of the cooks. See the Life of Flaminius in .Plutarch. 
114 A
athias, 1. v. p. lõ7
 edit. l..ouvre. 
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Aq effort so prodigious surpassed the wants of a more ancient, 
and the faculties of a 1ater, period. 
In the various states of society, armies are recruited from 
very diffen->nt motives. Barbarians are urged hy the love of 
war; the citizens of a free republic may be prompted by a 
principle of duty; the subjects, or at least the nobles, of a 
monarchy, are animated by a sentiment of nonor; but the 
timid and luxurious inhabitants of a declining empire must be 
allured into the service by the hopes of profit, or compelled 
by the dread of punishment. The resources of the Roman 
treasury were exhausted by the increase of pay, by the repe- 
tition of donatives, and by the invention of new e1Oolu111ents 
and indulgences, which, in the opinion of the provincial yonth, 
might C"ornpensate the hardships aud dangers of a military life. 
Yet, although the stature was Iowered,l35 aJihol1gh slaves, at 
least by a tacit connivance, were indiscriminately received into 
the ranks, the insunnountable difficulty of procuring a regular 
ant! adequate supply of volunteers, obliged the emperors to 
adopt n10re eflectual and coercive 111cthods. The lands 
bestowed on the veterans, as the free reward of their valor, 
were henceforward granted under a condition which contains 
the first rudiments of the feudal tenures; that their sons, who 
suc
cedcd to the inheritance, should devote themselves to the 
profession of arñls, as soon as they attained the age of man- 
hrod ; and their cowardly refusal was punished by the loss 
of honor, of fortune, or even of life)36 But as the annual 
growth of the sons of the veterans bore a very small propor- 
tion to the demands of the service, levies of men werc fre- 
quently required from the provinces, and every proprietor was 
obliged either to take up anT'.s, or to procure a substitute, or to 
pm.chase his exemption by the payment of a hpavy fine. The 
sum of forty-two pieces of gold, to which it was 'reduced, 
ascertains the exorbitant price of volunteers, and the reluctance 


135 Valentinian (Cod. Theodos. 1. vii. tit. xiii. leg. 3) fixes the 
standard at five feet seven inches, about five feet four inches and a 
half, Engli:.;h measure. It had formerly been five feet ten inche
, and 
in the best corps, six Roman feet. Sed tunc crat amplior multitudo, 
ct IJlurcs sequcbantur militiam armatam. Vegetius de He 
1ilitari, 
1. i. c. v. 
136 See the two titles, De V cteranis and De Filiis Yeteranorum: in 
the 
eYcnth book of the Theodosian Code. The age at whkh their 
military service was required, varied from twenty-five to sixteen. If 
the SOIlS of the veterans appeared with a horse, they had a right to 
serve ill the cavalry; two horses gave them some va
uablc privilege3.. 
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with which the gove111mcnt admitted of this alternative.l 37 
Such was the horror for the profession of a soldier, which had 
affected the minds of the degenerate Romans, that many of 
the youth of Italy and the provinces chose "to cut oft' the 
fingers of theil' right hand, to escape from being pressed into 
the service; and this strange expedient was so commonly 
practised, as to deserve the severe animadversion of the laws,138 
and a peculiar name in the Latin language.l 39 
The introduction of Barbarians into the Roman armies 
becmne every day more universal, more necessary, and more 
fatal. The most daring of the Scythians, of the Goths, and 
of the Gennans, who delighted in war, and who found it 1110re 
profitable to defend than to ravage the provincps, were en- 
rolled, not only in the auxiliaries of their respective nations, but 
in the legions themselves, and among the most distinguished 
of the Palatine troops. As they freely mingled with the sub- 
jects of the empire, they gradually learned to despise their 
manners, and to imitate tbeir arts. They ahjured the implicit 
reverence which the pride of Rome had exacted from their 
ignorance, while they acquired the knowledge and possession 
of those advantages Ly which alone she supported her df'clin- 
ing greatness. The Barbarian soldiers, who displayed any 
military talents, were advanced, without exception, to the most 
important commands; and the names of the tribunes, of the 


1:n Cod. Theod. 1. vii. tit. xiii. leg. 7. According to the historian 
Socrates, (see Godefroy ad loc.,) the same emperor Yalens sometimes 
required cighty l)iece8 of gold for a recruit. In the following law it 
is faintly expressed, that slaves shall not be admitted inter optimas 
lcctissimorum militum turmas. 
131:1 The person and property of a Roman knight, who had mutilat- 
ed his two sons, were sold at public auction by ordcr of Augustus. 
(Sueton. in August. c. 27.) The moderation of that artful usurper 
vroycs, that this example of severity "was justified by the spirit of the 
times. Ammianus makes a distinction between the effeminate Ital- 
ians and the hardy Gauls. (L. xv. c. 12.) Yet only 15 years after- 
ward
, Yalentinian, in a law addressed to the præfect of Gaul, is 
obliged to enact that these cowardly deserters shall be burnt alive. 
(Cod. Theod. 1. vii. tit. xiii. leg. 5.) Their numbers in Illyricum were 
so considerable, that the province complain cd of a scarcity of recruits. 
(Id. leg. 10.) 
1:19 They "were called Jlw.ci. Jlw.cidu8 is found in Plautus and 
Fcstus, to denote a lazy and cowardly per
on, who, a('cordin
 to Ar- 
nobius and Augustin, was under the immcdiate protection of the god- 
dess Murcia. }t'rom this particular in
tance of cowardice, murcare is 
used as s)"nonymous to ?nutilca.c, by the writers of the middle Latinity. 
See Lindù"'1brogius t and Val,;sius ad Amn:ian. 
iarccnil1t 1. xv. c 12. 
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counts and dukes, and of the generals themselves, betray il 
foreign origin, which they no longer condescend
d to disguise. 
They were often intrusted with the conduct of a war against 
their countrymen; and though Inost of them preferred the 
ties of allegiance to those of blood, they did not always avoid 
the guilt, or at least the suspicion, of holding a treasonable 
correspondence with the enemy, of inviting his invasion, or of 
sparing his retreat. The camps and the palace of the son of 
Constantine were governed by the powerful faction of the 
Franks, who preserved the strictest connection with each other, 
and with their country, and who resented every personai 
affront as a national indignity.140 \Vhen the tyrant Caligula 
was suspected of an intention to invest a very extraordinary 
candidate with the consular robes, the sacrilegious profanation 
would have scarcely excited less astonishment, if, instead of a 
horse, the noblest chieftain of Germany or Britain had been 
the object of his choice. 'rhe revolution of three centuries 
had produced so remarkable a change in the prejudices of the 
people, that, with the public approbation, Constantine showed 
his successors the example of bestowing the honors of the 
consulship on the Barbarians, who, by their merit and services, 
had deserved to be ranked among the first of the Romans. HI 
But as these hardy veterans, who had been educated in the 
ignorance or contempt of the laws, were incapable of exer- 
cising any civil offices, the powers of the human mind were 
contracted by the irreconcilable separation of talents as well 
as of professions. The accomplished citizens of the Greek 
and ROlnan republics, whose characters could adapt them- 
selves to the bar, the senate, the camp, or the schools, had 
learned to write, to speak, and to act with the same spirit, and 
with equal abilities. 
IV. Besides the magistrates and generals, who at a distance 
from the court diffused their delegated authority over the prov- 
inces and armies, the emperor conferred the rank of lllu.s- 


140 :Malarichus - adhibitis Francis quorum ea tempestate in palatio 
. multitudo tlorebat, ercctiu8 jam loquebatur tumultuabaturque. Am- 
!niall. 1. xv. c. 6. 
14' llarbaros omnium primus, ad usque fasces auxcrat et trabeas 
consul ares. Ammian. 1. xx. c. 10. I
u:'o\ebiuð (in Vito Constantin. 1. iv. 
c. 7) and Aurelius Victor seem to confirm the truth of this assertion: 
yet in thè thirty-t" 0 consular Fasti of the reign of Constantine, I 
cannot discover the name of a single Barbarian. I should therefore 
interpret the liberality -,f that prince as relative to the ornaments, 
I'ath
r than to the office, of the consulship. 
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trious on seven of bis more immediate servants, to wbose 
fidelity he intrusted his safety, 01' his counsels, or his trcasures. 
1. The private apartments of the palace were governed by a 
favorite eunuch, who, in the language of that age, was styled 
the præpositus, or præfect of the sarred bed.chamber. His 
duty was to attend the emperor in his hours of state, or in 
those of amusement, and to perform about his person all those 
menial services, which can only derive their splendor from 
the influence of royalty. Under a prince who deserved to 
. reign, the great chamberIain (fDr such we nJay can him) was 
a useful and humble domestic; but an artful dmllestic, whú 
improves every occasion of unguarded confidence, will insen. 
sibly acquire over a feeble mind that ascendant which harsh 
wisdom and uncomplying virtue can seldom obtain. The 
degenerate grandsons of Theodosius, who were invisible to 
their suhjects, and contemptible to their enemies, exalted the 
præfects of their bcd-chamber above the he
ds of all the 
ministers of the palace ;142 and even his deputy, the first of 
the splendid train of slaves who waited in the presence, Wl1!!f 
thought worthy to rank before the respectable proconsuls of 
Greece or Asia. The jurisdiction of the chamberlain was 
acknowledged by the counls, or superintendents, who regulated 
the two important provinces of the magnificence of the ward- 
robe, and of the luxury of the Imperial table. 143 2. The 
principal administration of public affairs was committed to the 
diligence and abilities of the master of the ojJices)44 He was 
the supreme magistrate of the palace, inspected the discipline 
of the civil and military schools, and received appeals from all 
parts of the empire, in the causes which related to that numer- 
ous army of privileged persons, who, as the servants of the 


142 Cod. Theod. I. vi. tit. 8. 
143 :By a very singular metaphor, borrowed from the military char- 
actcl. of the first emperors, the stcwal"Cl of their household was styled 
the count of their camp, (comes ca
trensi5.)- Cassioùorus very seri- 
ously l"Cprcscnts to him, that his own fame, and that of 
he empire, 
must depend on the opinion which foreig-n mnba
sadors may conceivc 
of thc plenty and magnificence of the royal table. (Variar. I. vi. 
episto]. 9.) 
144 Gutherius (de Officiis Dornûs Augustæ, 1." ii. c. 20,1. iii.) has 
very accurately explained the functions of the master of the offices, 
and the constitution of the subordinate scrinia. 13ut hE:' yainly at- 
tE'mpts, on the most doubtful authority, to deduce from the time of 
the Antonincs, or even ofKero, thf3 origin of a magistrate who cannot 
be found in history before the reign of C
:)llstantine. 
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curt, had obtained, for themselves and families, a fight to 
decline the authority of the ordinary judf!;es. The correspond- 
ence between the prince and his su bjects was managed by 
the four scrinia, or offices of this mini
ter of state. The first 
was appropriated to memorials, the second to epistles, the 
third to petitions, and the fourth to papers and orders of a 
miscellancous kind. Each of these was directed by an infe- 
rior master oJ respectable dignity, and the whule business \vas 
despatched by a hundred and forty-eight secretaries, chosen 
for the most part from the profession of the law, on account - 
of the variety of abstracts of reports and references which 
frequently occurred in the exercise of their several functions. 
From a condescension, which in former ages would have br-en 
esteemed unworthy of the Roman majesty, a particular secre- 
tary was allowed f,)l" the Greek language; and interpreters 
were appointed to receive the ambassadors of the Barbarians; 
but the department of foreign afl
tÏrs, which COlJstitules so 
essential a part of modern policy, seldom diverted the atten- 
tion of the master of the offices. His mind was nlOrc 
seriously engaged by the general direction of the posts and 
arsenals of the empire. There were thirty.four cities, fifteen 
in the East, and nineteen in the 'Vest, in which regular com- 
panies of workll1en were perpetually employed in f:-lbricating 
defensi\pc armor, otrensive weapons of all sorts, and military 
engines, which were deposited in the arsenals, and occasion- 
ally delivered for the scrvice of the troops. 3. In the course 
of nine centuries, the office of qllæstor had experienced a ,pery 
singular rcvolution. In the infancy of 1ìome, two inferior 
magistrates were annually elected by the people, to relieve 
the consuls frmn the invidious management of the public treas- 
ure ; 145 a similar assistant was granted to every proconsul 
and to every prætOl., who exercised a military or provincial 
command; with the extent of conquest, the two quæstors 
were gradually multiplied to the number of four, of eight, of 
twenty, and, for a short time, perhaps, of forty; 146 anù the 


14'; Tacitus (...\nual. xi. 2
) say:::, that the 1Ïrst quæstors were elected 
by the l'cople t sixty-four yCars after the foundation of the republic; 
but he is of opinion, that they had, long beJ"orc that period, been 
annually appointed by the consuls, and even by the king..;. .Hut this 
obscure point of antiquity is contested by other writers. 
146 Tacitus (Annal. xi. 2
) seems to consider twenty as the }Ûghcst 
number of quæ
tors; and Dion (1. xliii. p. 3ï..l) ill
inuates, that if the 
dictator Cæsar once created fort.y t it was only to fu.cilitate the pay. 
VO!.. II. 12 
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noL.est citizens ambitiously solicited an office which gave thenl 
a seat in the senate, and a just hope of obtaining the honors 
of the republic. Whilst Augustus affected to maintain the 
freedom of election, he consented to accept the annual privi. 
lege of recommending, or rather indeed of nominating, a 
certain propOl.tion of candidates; and it was his custom to 
select one of these distinguished youths, to read his 'brations 
or epistles in the assemblies of the senate. 147 The practice 
of Augustus was imitated by succeeding princes; the occa. 
sional commission was established as a permanent office; and 
the favored quæstor, assuming a new and more illustrious 
character, alone survived the suppression of his ancient and 
useless colleagues}48 As the orations which he composed in 
the name of the emperor,149 acquired t,he force, and, at length, 
the form, of absol ute edicts, he was considered as the repre- 
sentative of the legislative power, the oracle of the council, 
and the original' source of the civil jurisprudence. He was 
sometimes invited to take his seat in the supreme judicature 
of the Imperial consistory, with the Prætorian præfects, and 
the master of the offices; and he was frequently requested to 
resolve the doubts of inferior judges: but as he was not 


ment of an immense debt of gratitude. Yet the a11cimentation which 
he made of prætors subsisted under the succeC'ding reigns. 
147 Sueton. in August. c. 6J, and Ton-ent. ad loco Dion. Cas. p. 755. 
148 The youth and incxperience of the quæstors, who entered on 
that important office in their twenty-fifth year, (Lips. Excurs. ad 
Tacit. 1. iIi. D.,) cngaged Augustus to remove thC'm from the manage- 
ment of the treasury; and though they were rcstored by Cla11
ius, 
they fieem to have bcen finally dismisscd by X ero. (Tacit. Annal. 
xiii. 29. Sueton. in Aug. c. 36, in Claud. c. 24. Dion, p. 696, 961, 
&c. Plin. Epistol. x. 20, et alibi.) In thc provinccs of thc Imperial 
division, tho place of the quæstors was more ably supplied by the 
lJrocuralors.. (Dion C:IS. p. 707. Tacit. in Vito Agricol. c. 15;) or, as 
they wcrc aftcrwards called, 'rationales. (Hist. August. p. 130.) ]Jut 
in the proyinces of the senate we may still discover a series of quæs- 
tors till the reign of :1\1arcus Antoninus. (See the Inscriptions of 
Gruter, the Epigtlcs of Pliny, and a decisive fact in the Augugtan 
IIi::;tory, p. 64.) l.'rom Ulpian we may learn, (Pandect. 1. i. tit. 13,) 
that under the gOyernffient of the house of Sevcrus, their provincial 
administration was abolished; and in the suhsequent troubl('g, the 
annual or triennial elections of quæstors must hayc naturally ceased. 
149 Cum patris nominc et epbtolas ipse diC'tarot, et edicta conscrib- 
cret, oratiollesque in senatu recitaret, etiam quæstoris vice. Sueton. 
in Tit. c. 6. The office must have acquired new dignity, which was 
occasionall) cxecuted by the heir apparent of the empire. Trajan 
llltrusted tho same care to Hadrian, his quæstor and cousiq. See 
Dodwcll, Prælcction. Cambden, x. xi. p. 362-3!)4. 
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oppressed with a variety of subordinate business, his leisure 
and talents were employed to cultivate that dignified style of 
eloquence, which, in the corruption of taste und language, 
still preserves the majesty of the Roman laws. 150 In some 
respects, the office of the Imperial quæstor may be compared 
with that of a modern chancellor; but the use of a great seal, 
which seems to have been adopted by the ilJite,.ate barbarians, 
was never introduced to attest the pubiic acts of the emperors. 
L1. 'fhe extraordinary title of count of the sacred largesses 
was bestowed on the treasurer-general of the revenue, with 
the intention perhaps of inculcating, that e\'ery payment 
flowed fl'Oln the voluntary bounty of the monarch. To con- 
ceive the almost infinite detail of the annual and daily expense 
of the civil and military administration in every part of a 
great empire, would exceed the powers of the most vigorous 
imagination. The actual account employed several hundred 
persons, distributed into eleven different offices, which were 
artfully contrived to examine and control their respective oper- 
ations. The multitude of these agents had a natural tendency 
to increase; and it was more than once thought expedient to 
dismiss to their native homes the useless supernumeraries, 
who, deserting their honest labors, had pressed with too much 
eagerness into the lucrati\Te profession of the financcs.1 51 
T\\,-enty-nine provincial receivers, of whom eighteen were 
honored with the titlé of count, corresponded with the treas- 
urer; and he extended his jurisdiction over the mines from 
whence the precious metals were extracted, over the min1s, 
in which they were converled into the current coin, and over 
the public treasuries of the 1110st important cities, where they 
were deposited for the service of the state. The foreign 
trade of the empire was regu1ated by this minister, who direct- 
ed likewise all the linen and woollen manufactures, in which 
the successive operations of spinning, wpaving, and dyeing 
were executed, chiefly by women of a servile condition, for 
the use of the palace and nrmy. Twenty-six of these insti- 
tutions are enumerated in the 'Vest, where the arts had been 


-- Terris eùieta daturu3 ; 
Supplicibus responsa. - Omeula rcgi:i 
Eloquio crcyc-re tuo; nee ùignius unquam 
:l\1ajestas mcminit sese Homal1a locutam. 
Claudian in Consulat. 
Iall. TheoùOT. 33. See likewise Spnmachus 
(Epistol. i. 17) and Cassioùorns. (Yariar. vi. 5.) 
131 Cod. Theod. 1. vi. tit. 30. Cod. J ustiniall. 1. xii. tit. 24. 
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more r\"cp.rdy introduced, and a still larger proportion nlay be 
allow,"^-,- .:or the industl'ious provinces of the East.I 52 5. De- 
sides tile, public revenue, whieh an absolute monarch Illight 
levy anJ. expend according to his p!pasur(', the emperors, in 
the capa
ity of opulent citizens, posses
ed a very extensive 
property, which \Vas administered by the count or treasurer of 
the pricate estate. Some part had perhaps been the ancient 
demesnes of kings and republics; some accessions mlght be 
òeriverl from the families which were successively invested 
with the purple; but the most considerable portion Howed 
from the impure source of confiscations and forfeitures. The 
[mperial estates were scattered through the provinces, from 
t\Iauritania to Britain; but the rich and fertile soil of Cappa- 
docia tempted the monarch to acquire in that country his fair- 

st possessions,153 and either Constantine or his successors 
embraced the occasion of justifying avarice by religious zeal. 
They suppressed the rich temple of Comana, where the high- 
priest of tho goddess of war supported the dignity of a SOVE,. 
reign prince; and they applied to their private Llse the conse- 
crated lands, which were inhabited by six thousand subjects or 
slaves of the deity and her Inini
ters.I54 But these were not 
the valuable inhabitants: the plains thnt stretch from the foot 
of 1\lount Argælls to the banks of the S
uus, bred a generous 
race of horses, renowned above all othcrs in the ancicnt world 
for their majestic shape and incomparable swiftness. These 
sacred animals, destined for the service of the paJaGe and the 
Impcrial games, were protected by the laws from the profana- 
tion of a vulgar master. I55 The demesnes of Cappadocia 


152 In the departments of the two counts of the treasury, the east- 
crn part of the l\ Y otiÛa ha.ppens to be vcry defcctivc. It may be 
ObSel"Ved, that we had a trea
.mry ehe:;t in London, and a gyneceum 
or manufacture at "\Vinchester. But Britain 'was not thought worthy 
either of a mint or of an arsenal. Gaul alone po::;::;essed three of the 
former" and eight of the latter. 
153 Cod. Theod. 1. vi. tit. xxx. leg. 2, and Godefroy ad loco 
1:>4 Strabon. Geograph. 1. xii. p. 800, [edit. Casaub.] The other 
temple of Comana, ill Pontus, was a colony from that of Cappadocia. 
1. xii. p. 835. The President Des Bros::;es (see his Saluste, tom. ii. p. 
21, [edit. Casaub.]) conjectures that the deity adored in both Co- 
n.anas was Beltis, the Venm. of the east, the goddess of generation; a 
very ditl'erent being indeed from the goddess of war. 
lã5 Cod. Theod. 1. x. tit. 'Vi. de Grege Dominico. Godefroy has 
collected every circumstanCQ of antiquity relatiye to the Cappadocian 
horses. One of the finest breeds, the Palmatian, was the forfeiture 
Qf a rebel, whose estate lay about 
ixteen mile:3 from T
'ana, ncar the 
greàt road between. Constantinoplc and .Antioch. 
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were important enough to require the inspection of a COlint ; 156 
officers of an inferior rank were stationed in the other parts of 
the empire;_ and the deputies of the private, as well as those 
of the public, treasurer were maintained in the exercise of 
their independent functions, and encouraged to control the 
authOl'ity of the provincial magistrates.I 57 G, 7. The chosen 
bands of cavalry and infantry, which guarded the person of 
the emperor, were under the immediate command of the two 
COllnts of the domestics. The whole number consisted of thrce 
thousand five hundred men, divided into seven srlwols, or 
troops, of five hundl'ed each; and in the East, this honorable 
service was almost entirely appropriated to the Armenians. 
\Vhencver, on public ceremonies, they were drawn up in the 
courts and porticos of the palace, their lofty stature, silent 
ordel', and splendid arms of silver and gold,. displayed a 
martial pomp not unworthy of the Roman majesty.l58 From 
the seven schools two cmnpanies of horse and foot were 
selected, of the protectors, whose advantageous station was 
the hope and reward of the most deserving soJdier
. They 
mounted guard in the interior apartments, and were occasion- 
ally despatched into the provinces, to execute with celerity 
and vigor the orders of their mastcl,.l.J9 The counts of tl, J 
domestics had succeeded to the oflice of the Prætorian IH.P- 
fects; like the præfects, t hey aspired from the Rcrvice of the 
palace to the commanù of armies. 
The perpetual intercourse between the court and the prov- 
in
es was fåcilitated by the construction of roads and the in- 
stitution of posts. But these bencficial establishments were 
aecidentally connected with a pf'rnicious anJ intolerable abuse. 
Two or three hundred agents 01' messengers were employed, 
under the jurisdiction of the master of the oflieps, to announce 
the names of the 
nnual consnJs, and the ediets or victories 
of the empe..or::;. They insensibly assumed tho license of 


1j6 Justinian (
oYcll. :m) subjecteù the province of the ('onnt of 
Cappadocia to the immediate authority of the favorite eunuch, who 
prf'sicbd ovel' the sR('rpd Of'cl-chamher. 
157 Cod. Thcod. 1. vi. tit. XXX.. leg. 4, &c. 
158 Pancirolu
. p. 10
, 136. The appearance of thesc militarv do- 
mestics is ùescribed in the Latin poem of Corippus, de Lauclibu
- J us- 
tin.!. iii. 157-17!). p. 419, 420 of the Appendix lEst. I
yzantill. 
Rom. 177. 
159 A.mmianus 1\Iarccllinus, who !'òcrved so many Years, obtained 
only the rank of a protcctor. Thc first ten among these hU'lorable 
soldiers wero Clarissimi. 
12* 
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reporting whatever they could observe of the conduct eithcr 
of magistrates or of private citizens; and were soon considcred 
as the eyes of the monarch,160 and the scourge of the people. 
Under the warm influence of a feeble reign, they ITIultiplied 
to the incredible number of ten thousand, disdained the mild 
though frequent admonitions of the laws, and exercised in the 
profitable Inanagement of the posts a rapacious and insolent 
1ppression. These official spies, who regularly corresponded 
with the palace, were encouraged, by favor and reward, 
lnxiously to watch the progress of every treasonable design, 
,'rom the faint and latent symptoms of disaffection, to the 
actual preparation of an open revolt. Their careless or crim- 
mal violation of truth and justice was covered by the conse- 
crated mask of zeal; and they might securely aim their 
poisoned arr
vs at the breast either of the guilty or the inno- 
cent, who had provoked their resentment, or refused to pur- 
chase their silence. A faithful subject, of Syria perhaps, or 
of Britain, was exposed to the danger, or at least to the dread, 
of being dragged in chains to the court of :Milan or Constan- 
tinople, to defend his life and fortune against the malicious 
charge of these privileged informers. The ordinary adminis- 
tration \Vas conducted by those ITIcthods which extreme neces- 
sity can alone palliate; and the dcfects of evidence were 
diligently supplied by the use of torture. WI 
The deceitful and dangerous experiment of the crimina 
qllæstion, as it is emph
tically styled, was admitled, rather 
than approved, in the jurisprudence of the Romans. They 
nppiicd this sanguinary mode of examination only to servile 
bodies, whose sufferings were seldom weighed _ by those 
haughty repuLlicans in the scale of justice or hurnanity; but 
they would never conscnt to violate the sacred person of a 
citizen, till they possessed the clearest evidence of his guilt.IG'a 


160 Xenophon, Cyropæd. 1. "iii. Brisson, de Regno P
rsico, 
. i. 
1\0. 190, p. 264. The emperors adopted with pleasure thIS l>erslan 
metaphor. 
161 For the Aqcntcs in Rebus, see Ammial1. 1. x\". c. 3, 1. xvi. c. 6, 1. 
xxii. e. 7, with 'the curiuus annotations of Valesius. Cod. Theod. 1. 
'vi. tit. xxvii. xxyiii. xxix. AmonO' the passages collected in the Com- 
mentaryof Godefroy, the most 

markable is one ii'om Libanius, ill 
hi
 dis
ourse coneer
lÏnb the death of Julian. 
162 The Pandects (1. xlviii. tit. xviii.) contain the sentiments of the 
most celebrated civilians on the subject of torture. They strictly 
confine it to slaves; and Ulpian himself is rcady to acknoivledgc, that 
Res est fragilis, ct periculosa, ct quæ veritatem faliat. 
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rhe annals of tyranny, from the reIgn of Tiberius to that of 
.)omitian, circumstantially relate the executions of l11any 
tl1nocent victims; but, as long as the faintest remembrance 
was kept alive of the national freedom and honor, the last 
hours of a Roman were secure from the danger of ignomin- 
ious torture. I63 The conduct of the provincial magistrates 
was not, however, regulated by the practice of the city, or the 
strict maxims of the civilians. Thev found the use of torture 
established not only among the sla;es of oriental despotism, 
but among the l\lacedonians, who obeyed a limited monarch; 
among the Rhodians, who tiourishE'd by the liberty of com- 
merce; and even among the sago Athenians, who had asserted 
and adorned the dignity of human kind.l 64 The acquiescence 
of the provincials encouraged their governors to acquire, or 
perhaps to usurp, a discretionary power of employing the rack, 
to extort from vagrants or plebeian criminals the confession of 
their guilt, till they insensibly proceeded to confound the dis- 
tinction of rank, and to disregard the privileges of Rom::J.n 
citizens. The apprehensions of the subjects urged them to 
solicit, and the interest of the sovereign enga:;ed him to grant
 
a variety of special exemptions, which tacitly allowed, and 
even authorized, the general use of torture. They protectf'd 
all persons of illustrious or honorable rank, bishops and their 
preshyters, professors of the liberal arts, soldiers and their 
families, l11unicipal officers, anel their posterity to the third 
gencl"ation, and 
11 children under the age of puberty.165 But 
a .fatal maxim was introduced into the new jurisprudence of 
the empire, that in the case of treason, which included every 
offence that the subtlety of lawyers cúuld derive from a 
hostile i'nlenlìon towards the prince or repub1ic,I!ì6 all privileges 


163 In the conspiracy of l
iso against X ero, Epicharis (libcrtina mu- 
lier) was the only person tortured; the rest were i/ttacti tormenti.)'. It 
would be superfluous to aùd a weaker, and it would be difficult to fiml 
a strongC'r, example. Taeit. Annal. xv. 57. 
16-& Dicendum . . . de Ill:;tit.utis Atheniensium, Ilhodiorum, doc- 
tissimorum hominum, apud quos etiam (id quod acerbis.')imum est) 
1iberi, civesque torquC'ntur. Cicero, Partit. Orat. e. 34. "\V c may 
learn. from the trial of Philotas the practice of the 
Iacedonians. (Di- 
odor. Sicul. 1. xyii. p. 60-1. Q. Curt. 1. vi. c. 11. 
IG;) IIcineccius (Element. Jur. Civil. part vii. p. 81) has collected 
these exemptions into one view. 
166 This detinition of the sage Ulpian (Pandect. 1. xh-iii. tit. iv.) 
seems to havc,.becl1 adapt.ed to the court of Caracalla, rather than to 
that of Alexander Severus. See the Codes of Thcodosiw; aml J U:3- 
tinian aclleg. J uliam maje5tatis. 
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were suspended, and all conditions were reduced to the same 
ignominious level. As the safety of the emperor was avow- 
edly preferred to every consideration of justice or humanity, 
the dignity of age and the tf'nderness of youth were alike 
exposed to the most cruel tortures; and the terrors of a 
Inalicious information, which might select them as the accom- 
plices, or even as the witnesses, perhaps, of an imaginary 
crime, perpetually hung over the heads of the principal citi- 
zens of the Roman world.l 67 
T'hese evils, however terrible they may appear, were con- 
fined to the smaller number of Roman subjects,. whose danger- 
OliS situation was in some degree compensated by the enjoyment 
of those advantftges, either of nature or of fortune, which 
exposed thelTI to the jealousy of the rnonarch. The obscure 
111illions of a great empire have much less to dread from the 
cruelty than from the avarice of their ma
ters, and their 
humble happiness is principally affected by the grievance of 
excessive taxes, which, gently pressing on the wealthy, de- 
scend with accelerated wei
ht on the meaner and more indi- 
gent classes of society. An ingenious philosopher 168 has 
calculated the universal 111eaSUre of the public in1positions by 
the degrees of freedom and servitude; and ventures to assert, 
that, accorùing to an invariable law of nature, it must always 
increa:5e with the former, and diminish in a just proportion to 
the latter. But this reflection, \vhich would tend to alleviate 
the miseries of despoti
m, is contradicted at least by the history 
of the Roman empire; which accuses the same princes of 
despoiling the senate of its authority, and the provinces of their 
,\ealth. 'Vithaut abolishing all the various customs and 
duties on merchandises, which are imperceptibly discharged 
by the apparent choice of the purchaser, the policy of Con- 
stantine and his successors preferred a simple and direct mode 
of taÀation, more congenial to the spirit of an arbitrary gov- 
ernn1ent.l 69 


167 Arcadius Charisius is the oldest lawyer quoted in the Panùects 
to justify the universal practice of torture in all cases of treason; but 
this ma.xim of tyranny, which is admitted by Anunianus (1. xix. c. 
1
) 'with the most respect.ful terror, is enforced by sev
rallaws of the 
ßucce
sors of Constantine. See Cod. Theod. 1. ix. tit. xxxv. In ma- 
jestatis crimine omnibus æqua est conditio. 
168 :\Iontcsquieu, Esprit des Loix, 1. xii. e. 13. 
169 l\lr. Hume (Essays, vol. i. p. 389) has seen this important truth, 
".ith some degree of perplexity. 
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The name and use of the indictions,170 which serve to 
ascertain the chronology of the middle age
, were derived 
from the regular practice of the Roman tributes)71 The 
ernperor subscribed with his oWn hand, and in purple ink, the 
solemn edict, or indiction, which was fixed up in the principal 
c
ty of each diocese, during two months prcvious to the first 
day of September. And by a very easy connection of ideas, 
th{> word indiction was transferred to the measure of tribute 
which it prescribed, and to the annual term which it allowed 
for the payment. This general estimate of the supplies was 
proportioned to the real and imaginary wants of the state; but 
as often as the expense exceed.ed the revenue, or the revenue 
fen short of the computation, an additional tax, under the name 
of sllperindiction, was imposed on the people, and the most 
valuable attribute of sovereignty was communicated to the 
Prætorian præfects, who, on some occasions, were permitted 
to provide for the unforeseen and extraordinary exigencies of 
the public service. The execution of these laws (which it 
would be tedious to pursue in their minute and intricate detail) 
consisted of two distinct operations: the resolving the general 
imposition into its constituent parts, which were assessed on 
the provinces, the cities, and the individuals of the Roman 
world; and the collecting the separate contributions of the 
individuals, the cities, and the provinces, till the accumulated 
sums were poured into the Irnperial treasuries. But as the 
account bctween the monarch and the subject was perpetually 


170 The cycle of indictions, which may be traced as high as the 
reign of Constantius, or pcrhaps of his fat.h('r, Constantine, is still 
employ cd by the Papal court: but the commencement of the year hai7 
been very reasonably altered to the first of January. Sce l' Art de 
Veritier les Dates, p. xi.; and Dictionllaire Raison. de la. Diploma- 
tique, tom. ii. p. 2.3; two accurate treatises, which come ii.om the 
workshop of the Bencdictines.. 
171 The first twenty-eight titles of the eleventh book of the Theo- 
dosian Code are fillecl with the circumstantial regulations on the im- 
portant subject of tributes; but they suppose a clearer knowledg-e of 
fundamental principles than it is at present in our !)ower to attain. 


· It does not appear that the estahlishment of the indiction is to be at- 
tributed to Constantine: it existed before he had been created AU
'l{j
tltS at 
Rome, and the remission granted by him to the city of Autun is the proof. 
He would not ha'"e '"elltured while only ('æsar, and under the necessity 
of courtin
 popular favor, to establish such an odious impost. Aurelius Yic- 
tor and Lactantius agree in designating Diocletian as the author of this 
despotic institution. Aur. Viet. de Cre.s. c. 39. Lactant. de .Mort. ren
. 
c.7.-G. 
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open, and as the renewal of thp. demand anticipated the per. 
feet discharge of the preceding obligation, the weighty ma. 
r.hine of the finances was moved by the same hands round 
the circle of its yearly rcvolution. \Vhatever was honorable 
01' important in the administration of the revenue, was com- 
mitted to the wisdom of the præfects, and their provincia. 
l'cpresentatives; the lucrative functions were claimed by a 
crowd of subordinate officers, some of whom depended on the 
treasurer, otbers on the governor of the province; and who, 
in the incvitable conflicts of a perplexed jurisdiction, had fre- 
quent opportunities of disputing with each other the spoils of 
the people. The laborious ofiices, which could be productive 
only of cnyy and reproach, of expense and danger, were 
imposed on the Decurions, who formed the corporations of 
the cities, and whom the severity of the Imperial laws had 
condemned to sustain the burdens of civil society.1 72 The 
whole landed property of the empire (without excepting the 
patrimonial estates of the monarch) was the object of ordinary 
t3.xation; and every new purchaser contracted the obligations 
of the former proprietor. An accurate census,173 or survey, 
was the only equitable mode of acertaining the proportion 
which every citizen should be obliged to contribute for the 
public service; and from the well-known period of the indic- 
tions, there is reason to believe that this difficult and expensive 
operation was repeated at the regular distance of fifteen 


172 The title concerning the Decurions (1. xii. tit. i.) is the most 
ample in the whole Theodosian Code; since it contains not less than 
one hundred and ninety-two distinct laws to ascertain the duties and 
privileges of that useful order of citizens.- 
173 Habemus enirn et hominum numcrum qui delati sunt, et agrClm 
modu.m. Eumenius in Panegyr. Vet. viii. 6. See Cod. Theod. 1. xili. 
tit. x. xi., with Godefroy's Commentary. 


· The Decurions were charged with assessing, according to the cenSU8 
of property prepared by the tabularii, the payment due from each proprie- 
tor. This odious office was authoritatively imposed on the richest citizens 
of each town; they had no 
alary, and all their compensation was, to be 
exempt from certain corporal punishments, in case they should have in- 
curred them. The Decurionate was the ruin of all the rich. Hence they 
trÎC'd e,.ery way of avoidin
 this dangerous honor t they concealed them- 
selves, they entered into military service; but their efforts were unavailing; 
they were seized, they were compelled to become Decurions, and the dread 
insj>ired by this title was tcrmed Impiety_ - G. 
The Dccurions were mutually responsible; they were obliged to under- 
take for pieces of ground abandoned by their owners on account of the 
pressure of the taxes, and, finally, to make up all deficienciefi. Sa.vigny, 
Geschichte des ROm. Rechts. i. 25. - M. 
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,.
ars. The lands were measured by surveyors, who were 
sent into the proviuces; their nature, whether arable or pas- 
ture, or vineyards 01" woods, was distinctly reported; and an 
estimate was made of theit' common value from the average 
produce of five years. The numbers of slaves and of cattle 
constituted an essential part of the report; an oath was admin- 
istered to the proprietors, which bound them to disclose the 
true state of their affi\irs; and their attempts to prevaricate, or 
elude the intention of the legislator, were seyerely watched, 
and punished as a capital crime
 which included the double 
guilt of treason and sacrilege.1 74 .A.. large portion of the 
tribute was paid in money; and of the current coin of the 
empire, gold alone could be legally accer.ted.l75 The re- 
mainder of the taxes, according to the proportions determined 
bv the annual indiction, was furnished in a manner still more 
direct, and still more oppressive. According to the different 
nature of lands, their real produce in the various articles of 
wine or oil, corn or barley, wood or iron, was transported by 
the labor or at the expense of the provincials * to the Imperial 
Jnagazioes, frorn whence they were occasionally distributed, 
for the use of the court, of the army, and of the two capitals, 
ROlne and Constantinople. The commissioners of the revenue 
were so frequently obliged to m:lke considerable purchases, 
that they were strictly prohibited from allowing any compen- 
sation, or frmll receiving in money the value of those sup- 


1U Siquis sacrilegâ vitem falee succiclerit, aut fcracium ramorum 
fætus hebetaverit, quo dclinct fidcm Ccnsuum, et mentiatur callide 
paupertatis ingenium, mox dctectus capitale subibit exitium, ct bona 
ejus in Fisci jura migrabunt. Cod. Theod. 1. xiii. tit. xi. lcg. 1. Al- 
though this law is not wit.hout its studied obscurity, it i:;;, howevcr, 
clear cnough to prove the minuteness of the inquisition, and the dis- 
proportion of the pen
lty. 
17:; The astonishmcnt of Pliny would have ccased. Equidem miror 
P. R. victis gentibus argcntum scmpcr imperitasse non aurum. Jlist. 
N atur. xxxíÜ. 1.5. 


· The proprietors were not charged with the expense of this transport: 
in the pro\'inces situated on the sea-shore or ne:\r the great riven, there 
were companies of boatmen, and of masters of vessels
 who had this com- 
mission, and furnished the means of transport at their own expense. III 
return, they were themselves exempt, altogether, or in part, from the in- 
diction and other imposts. They had certain privileges; particular regu- 
lations dctcrmined their rights and obligations. (Cod. Theod. L xiii. tit. v. 
ix.) The transports by land werc made in the same manner, by the inter- 
vention of a privileged company calleà Bastaga; the memb('rs we-:-e called 
Bastagarii. Cod. Theod. 1. yiii. tit. v. - G. 
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plies which were exacted in kind. In the primitive simplicity 
of small communities, this method rnay be \\-ell adapted to 
collect th(' almost voluntary offerings of the people; but it is 
at once susceptible of the utmost latitude, and of the utmost 
Btrictness, which in a corrupt and absolute monarchy must 
introduce a perpetual contest between the power of oppression 
and the arts of fraud)76 The agriculture of the Roman 
provinces ,vas insensibly ruined, and, in the progress of des- 
potism, which tend::; to disappoint its own purpose, the em. 
perm's were obliged to derive somp merit from the forgiveness 
of debts, or the remission of tributes, which their subjects 
were utterly incapable of paying. According to the new 
division of Italy, the fertile and happy province of Campania, 
the scene of the early victories and of the delicious retirements 
of the citizens of Ron1e, extended between the sea and the 
l\pennine from the Tiber to the Silarus. VVi1hin sixty years 
after the death of Constantine, and on the evidence of an 
actual survey, an exemption was granted in favor of three 
hundred and thirty thousand English acres of desert and 
uncultivated land; which amoun1ed to one eighth of the whole 
surface of the province. As the footsteps of the Barbarians 
had not yet been seen in Italy, the cause of this amazing 
dl:solation, which is recorded in the laws, can be ascribed 
only to the administration of the Roman emperors. 177 
Either from design or from accident, the mode of assess- 
Blcnt seemed to unite the substance of a land tax with the 
forms of a capitatiol1.l ì8 The returns which were sent. of 
every province or district, expressed the number of tributary 


176 Some precautions were taken (see Cod. Theod. 1. xi. tit. ii. and 
COLt Justinian. 1. x. tit. xxvii. leg. 1, 2, 3) to restrain the magistrates 
from the abuse of their authority, either in the exaction or in the pur- 
chase of corn: but those who had learning enough to read the orations 
of Cicero against Yerres, (iii. de Frumento,) might instruct them- 
sclve
 in all the various arts of oppression, with rC'gard to the weight, 
the price, the quality, and the carriage. The avarice of an unlettered 
governor would supply the ignorance op- precept or precedent. 
177 Cod. Theod. 1. xi. tit. xxviii. IC'g. 2, published the 24th of 

Iarch, A. D. 395, by the emperor Honorius, only two months after 
the death of his father, Theodosius. He speaks of 528,04-2 Roman 
jugera, which I have reduced to the Engli3h measure. The jugerum 
contained 28,800 square Roman feet. 
178 Godefroy (Cod. Theod. tom. vi. p. 116) argues with weight and 
learning on the subject of the capitation; but while he explains the 
caput, as a share or measure of property, he too absolutely excludes 
the idea of a personal assessment. 
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subjects, and the amount of the public impositions" The lat- 
ter of these sums was divided by the former; and thé esti- 
olate, that such a province contained so many capita, 0"1' heads 
of tribute; and that each lwa(l was rated at such a price, was 
universally received, not only in the popular, but even in the 
legal computation. The value of a tributary head must have 
varied, according to many accidental, or at least fluctuating 
circumstances; but some knowledge has þeen preserved of a 
very curious fact, the more important, since it relates to one 
of the richest provinces of the Roman empire, and which now 
flourishes as the most splendid of the European kingdoms. 
'fhe rapacious ministers of Constantius had exhau8ted the 
wealth of Gaul, by exacting twenty-five pieces of gold for the 
annual tribute of every head. 'rhe humane policy of his suc- 
cessor reduced the capitation to seven pieces.l 79 A llloderate 
proportion bctween these opposite extremes of extraordinary 
oppression and of transient indulgence, may therefore be fixed 
.at sixteen pieces of gold, or about nine pounds sterling, the 
common standard, perhaps, of the impositions of Gaul. 180 
But this calculation, or rather indeed the facts from whence it 
is deduced, .cannot fail of suggesting two difficulties to a think- 


179 Quid profuerit (Julianus) anhelantibus extremâ penurià Gallis, 
hinc maxime claret, quod primitus partes eas ingressus, pro capitibu8 
ogingulis tribtlti nomine vicenos quinos aureos reperit flagitari; disce- 
dens yero septenos tantum numera universa compleI1tes. Ammian. 
1. xvi. c. 5. 
180 In the calculation of any Bum of money under Constantine and 
his successors, we need only refer to the excellent discourse of Mr. 
Greavps on the Denarius, for the proof of the following principles: 
1. That the ancient and modern Roman pound, containing 5256 
grains of Troy weight, is about one twelfth lighter than the English 
pound, which is composed of 67GO of th
 same grains. 2. That the 
pound of gold, which had oncc been divided into forty-eight aurei, 
was at this time coined into seventy-two smaller pieces of the same 
d.cnomination. 3. That five of these aurei were thc legal tender for 
a pound of silver, and that consequently the pound of gold was 
exchanged for fourteen pounds eight ounces of silver, according to 
the Roman, or about thirteen pounds according to the English 
weight. 4. That the English pound of silvcr is coined into sixty- 
two slúllings. l"rom these clements wc may compute the Roman 
pound of gold, the usual method of reckoning large sums, at forty 
pounls sterling, and we may fix the currency of the aureus at some- 
what moæ than eleven. shillings.- 


. See, likewise, a Dissertation of M. Letronne, "Considérations Gé- 
m
rales sur l'Evaluation des :Monnaies Grecques at Romaines. Paris, 1817. 
-M. 
VOL. 11. IS 
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iog mind, who \\ill be at oncp. surprised by the eqlJ.ality, and 
by the enormity, of the capitation. An attempt to exp
Jain 
them may perhaps reflect some light on the interesting subject 
of the finances of the declining empire. 
1. It is obvious, that, as long as the immutable constitution 
of human nature produces and l11aintains so unequal a division 
of property, the most numerous part of the community would 
be deprived of their subsistence, by the equal assessment of a 
tax fforn which the sovereign would derive a very trifling rev- 
enue. Such indeed might be the theory of the Roman capi.. 
tation; but in the practice, this unjust equality was no longer 
felt, as the tribute was collected on the principle of areal, 
not of a personal imposition.. Several indigent citizens con- 
tributed to compose a single head, or share of taxation; whil& 
the wealthy provincial, in proportion to his fortune, alone rep- 
resented several of those imaginary beings. In a poetical 
request, addressed to one of the last and n10st deserving of 
the Roman princes who reigned in Gaul, Sidonius Apollinaris 
personifies his tribute under the figure of a triple monster, the 
Geryon of the Grecian fables, and entreats the new Ifercules 
that he would most graciously be plcased to save his life by 
cutting off three of his heads.l 81 The fortune of Sidonius far 


181 


Geryones nos esse puta, monstrumque tributum, 
Hie capita ut vivam, tu mihi tolle tria. 
Sidon. Apollinar. Carma xiii. 
The reputation of Father Sirmond led me to expect more satisfac- 
tion than I have found in his note (p. 144) on this l"cmarkable pas- 
sage. The words, suo vel 8UOT"l'/11, nomine, betray the pCl"plexity of 
the commentator. 


· Two masterly dissertations of 1\1. Savigny, in the Mem. of the Berlin 
Academy (1822 and 1823) have thrown new light on the taxation system 
of the Empire. Gibbon, according to M. Sa,,-igny, is mistaken in suppos- 
ing that there was but one kind of capitation tax; there was a land tax, 
and a capitation tax, strictly so called. The land tax was, in its opera- 
tion, a proprietor's or landlord's tax. But, besides this, there was a di- 
rect capitation tax on all who were not possessed of landed property. 
This tax datcs from the time of the Roman conquests; its amount is not 
clearly known. Gradual exemptions released different persons and classes 
from this tax. One edict exempts painters. In Syria, all under twch-e or 
fourteen, or above sixty-five, were exempted; at a later period, q.ll unùer 
twenty, and all unmarried females; still later, all under twenty-five, 
wido" s and nuns, soldiers, veterani and cleriei - whole dioceses, that of 
Thrace and lllyricum. Under Galerius and Licinius, the plebs urbana 
became exempt; though this, perhaps, was only an ordinance for the East. 
By degrees, however, the exemption was extended to all the inhabitants 
of towns j and as it was strictly capitatio plebeia, from which all possessors 
were exempted, it fell at length alto
ether on the coloni and agricultural 
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exceeded the customary wealth of a poet; but if he had pur- 
sued the allusion, he 111ight have painted l11:J.ny of the Gallic 
nobles with the hundred heads of the deadly Hydra, spread- 
ing over the face of the country, and devouring the substance 
of a hundred families. II. The difficulty of allowing an 
annual sum of about nine pounds sterling, even for the av- 
erage of the capitation of Gaul, l11ay be rendered Inore evi- 
dent by the comparison of the present state of the Saine 
country, as it IS now governed by the absolute monarch of an 
industrious, wealthy, and affectionate people. The taxes of 
France cannot be magnified, either by fear or by flattery, 
beyond the annual amount of eighteen millions sterling, which 
ought perhaps to be sh
red among four and twenty 111ilIions 
of inhabitants.l 82 Seven millions of these, in the capacity of 
fathers, or brothers, or husbands, may discharge the obliga- 
tions of the remaining multitude of women and children; yet 
the equal proportion of each tributary subject will scarcely 
rise above fifty shillings of our money, instead of a proportion 
all-nost four times as considerable, which was regularly im- 
posed on their Gallic ancestors. rrhe reason of this difference 
may be found, not so much in the relative scarcity or plenty 
of gold and silver, as in the different state of society, ill 
ancient Gaul and in modern France. In a country where 


182 This assertion, however formidable it may seem, is founded on 
the original registers of births, deaths, and marriages, collected by 
public authority, and now deposited in the C01l,lrólee General at Paris. 
The annual average of births throughout the whole kingdom, taken 
infiye years, (from 1770 to 1774, both inclusive,) is 479,649 boys, and 
449,:
69 girls, in all 928,918 children. The province of French Hai- 
nault alone furnishes 9906 births; and we are assured, by an actual 
enumeration of the people, annually repeated from the year 1773 to 
the year 1776, that upon an average, liainault conb\ins 257,097 in- 
habitants. By the rules of fair analogy, we might infer, that the 
ordinary proportion of annual births to the whole people, is about 1 
to 26; and that the kingdom of France contains 24,151,868 persons of 
both sexes and of every age. If we content ourselves with the more 
moderate proportion of 1 to 25, the whole population will amount to 
23,222,950. }'rorn the diligent re.;;earchcs of the French Government, 
(which are not unworthy of our own imitation,) we may hope to 
obtain a still greater degree of certainty on this important subject.. 


slaves. These were registf'red in the same cat aster (capitastrum) with the 
land tax. It was paid b)' th.e proprietor, who raised it again from his coloni 
and laborers. - M. 
· On no subject has so much ya.luable information been collected sinco 
the time of Gibbon, as the statistics of the different countries of Europe; 
but much is still wanting a.s to our own. - M. 
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personal freedOln is the privilege of every subject, the whole 
mass of taxes, whether they are levied on property or on con. 
sumption, may be fairly divided among the whole body of the 
nation. But the far greater part of the lands of ancient Gaul, 
as well as of the other provinces of the Roman world, were 
cultivated by slaves, or by peasants, whose dependent condi. 
tion was a less rigid servitude.1 83 In such a state the poor 
were maintained at the expense of the masters who enjoyed 
the fruits of their Jabor; and as the rolls of tribute were filled 
only with the narncs of those citizens who possessed the 
means of an honorable, or at lenst of a decent subsistence, 
the comparative smallness of their number
 explains and jus- 
tifies the high rate of their ca p itation. The truth of this asser- 

 . 
tion may be illustrated by the following example: The Ædui, 
one of the most powerful and civilized tribes or cities of Gaul, 
occupied an extent of territory, which now contains about five 
hundred thousand inhabitants, in the two ecclesiastical dio. 
ceses of Autun and Nevers; 184 and with the pl'obable acces- 
sion of those of Châlons and 1\laçon,185 the population would 
amount to eight hundred thousand souls. In the till1e of Con- 
stantine, the territory of the Ædui afforded no more than 
twenty-five thousand heads of capitation, of whom seven 


193 Cod. Theod. 1. v. tit. ix. x. xi. Cod. Justinian. 1. xi. tit. Lxiii. 
Coloni appellantur qui cOllditionem debent genitali solo, propter agri- 
culturum sub dominio possessorum. Augustin. de Civitate Dei, 
1. x. c. i. 
184 The ancient jurisdiction of (Augllstodu,nllm) Autun in Burgundy, 
the capital of the.lEdui, comprehended the adjacünt territory of (N04 
viodwwm) Nevers. See D' ...\..nville, Notice de l' Ancienne Gaule, p. 
491. The two dioceses of Autun and Nevers arc now composed, the 
former of 610, and the latter of 160 parishes. The register5 of births, 
taken during eleven years, in 476 parishes of the same province of 
TIurgundy, and multiplied by the moderate proportion of 25, (see 
:Messance Recherches sur la Population, p 142,) may authorize us to 
assign an average number of 656 persons for each parish, which being 
again multiplied by the 770 parishes of the dioceses of Nc-vers and 
Autun, will produce the sUln of 505,120 persons for the extent of 
country'which was once possessed by the .fT
dui. 
185 \\. e might derive an additional supply of 301,750 inhabitants 
from the dioceses of Châlons (CabiUonum) and of }'laçon, (JIatisro,) 
since they contain, the one 200, and the other 260 parishes. This 
accession. of territory might be justified by very specious I'easons. 
1. Châlons and l\Iaçon were undoubtedly within the original jurisdic- 
tion of the Ædui. (See D'Anville, Notice, p.187,443.) 2. In the 
Notitia of Gaul, they arc enumerated not as Civitates, but merely as 
Castra. 3. They do not appear to have been episcopal seats before 
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thousand Vlere discharged by that prince from the intolerable 
weight of tribute.l 86 A just analogy would sec>m to coun- 
tenance the opinion of an ingenious historian,187 that the free 
and tributary citizens did not surpass the number of half a 
million; -and if, in the ordinary administration of government, 
their annual payments may be computed at about four mil- 
lions and a half of our money, it would appear, that although 
the share of each individual was four times as considerable, a 
fourth part only of the modern taxes of France was levied on 
the Imperial province of Gaul. The exactions of Constan- 
tius may be calculated at seven millions sterling, which were 
reduced to two rnillions by the humanity or the wisdom of 
Julian. 
But this tax, or capitation, on the proprietors of land, woulù 
have suffered a rich and numerous class of free citizens to 
escape. 'Vith the view of sharing that species of wealth 
which is derived from art or labor, and which exists in money 
or in merchandise, the emperors imposed a distinct and per- 
sonal tribute on the trading part of their subjects.l 88 Some 
exemptions, very strictly confined both in time and place, 
were allowed to the proprietors who disposed of the produce 
of their own estates. Some indulgence was granted to the 
profession of the liberal arts: but every other- branch of com- 
111ercial industry was affected by the severity of the law" 
The honorable merchant of Alexandria, who imported the 
gems and spices of India for the use of the western world; 
the usurer, who derived' from the interest of money a silent 
and ignominious profit; the ingenious manufhcturpr, the dil- 
igent mechanic, and even the most obscure retailer of a 
sequestered village, were obliged to admit the officers of the 
revenue into the partnership of their gain; and the sovereign 
of the Roman empire, who tolerated the profession, consented 
to share the infamous salary, of public prostitutes. t As this 
the fifth and sixth centuries. 1'" et there i-:; a pa:;sage in Eumenius 
(Pancgyr. V ct. viii. 7) which very forcibly deters me from cxtendinO' 
the territory of the 
Edui, in the reign of Constantine, alol1O' th
 
beautiful banks of the navigable Saône. _ 0 
Ilj6 Eumenius in PancgJr. Vet. vüi. 11. 
11:17 L' Abbé du Dos, lIist. Critique de la )1. F. tom. i. p. 121. 
188 See Cod. Theod. 1. xiii. tit. i. and iv. 


· In this passage of Eumenius, Savigny supposes the original number to 
have been 32,000: 7000 being discharged, there remained 25,000 liable to 
the tribute. See Mem. quoted above. - M. 
t The emperor 'fheodosius put an end, by a law, to this disgraceful 
13. 
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general tax upon industry was conected every fourth year, i. 
was styled the Lustral Contribution: and the historian Zosi. 
nlUS 189 laments that the approach of the fatal period was 
announced by the tears and terrors of the citizens, who were 
often compelled by the impending scourge to embrace the 
most abhorred and unnatural methods of procuring the sum at 
which their property had been assessed. The testimony of 
Zosimus cannot indeed be justified from the charge of pussion 
and prejudice; but, from the nature of this tribute, it seems 
)'easonable to conclude, that it was arbitrary in the distribu- 
tion, and extremely rigorous in the mode of collecting. The 
secret wealth of commerce, and the precarious profits of art 
or labor, are susceptible only of a discretionary valuation, 
which is seldom disadvantageous to the interest of the treas- 
ury; and as the person of the trader supplies the want of a 
visible and permanent security, the payment of the imposition, 
which, in the case of a land tax, nlay be obtained by the 
seizure of property, can rarely be extorted by any other 
means than those of corporal punishll1ents. The cruel treat- 
ment of the insolvent debtors of the state, is attested, and was 
perhaps mitigated by a very humane edict of Constantine, 
who, disclaiming the use of racks and of scourges, allots a 
spacious and ail
Y prison for the place of their confinement)90 
These general taxes were imposed and levied by the abso- 
lute authority of the monarch; but the occasional offerings of 
the coronary gold still retained the name and semblance of 
popular consent. It was an ancient custom that the allies of 
the republic, who ascribed their safety or deliverance iG tl1e 
success of the Roman arms, and even the cities of Italy, who 
admired the virtues of their victorious general, adorn
d the 
pomp of his triumph by their voluntary gifts of crowns of 
gold, which after the ceremony were consecrated in the 


189 Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 115. There is probably as much passion and 
prejudice in the attack of Zosimus, as in the elaborate defence of 
the memory of Constantine by the zealous Dr. Howell. I-list. of the 
'V odd, voL ii. p. 20. 
190 Cod. Theod. 1. xi. tit. ,'ii. leg. 3. 


source of revcnuc. (Godef. ad Cod. Theod. xiii. tit. i. c. 1.) But hefore 
he depriycd himsplf of it, he made sure of some way of replacin
 this def- 
icit. A rich patrician, Florentius, indignant at this legalizcd licentious- 
ness, had made representations on the subject to the emperor. To induce 
him to tolerate it no longer, he offered his own propcrty to supply the dim- 
mution of the revenue. The emperor had the bascness to accept his offer. 
... G. 
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temple of Jupiter, to remain a lasting monument of his glory 
to future ages. The progress of zeal and flattery soon multi- 
plied the number, and increased the size, of these popular 
donations; and the triumph of Cæsar was enriched with two 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-two massy crowns, whose 
weight amounted to twenty thousand four hundred and four- 
teen pounds of gold. This treasure was immediately melted 
down by the prudent dictator, who was satisfied that it would 
be more serviceable to his soldiers than to the gods: his exam- 
ple was imitated by his successors; and the custom was 
introduced of exchanging these splendid ornaments for the 
more acceptable present of the current gold coin of the em- 
pire. 191 The spontaneous offering was at length exacted as 
the debt of duty; and instead of being confined to the occasion 
of a triumph, it was supposed to be granted by the several 
cities and provinces of the monarchy, as often as the emperor 
condescended to announce his accession, his consulship, the 
ùirth of a son, the creation of a Cresar, a victory over the Bar- 
barians, or any other real or imaginary event which graced 
the annals of his reign. The peculiar free gift of the senate 
of Rome was fixed by custom at sixteen hundred pounds of 
gold, or about sixty-four thousand pounds sterling. The 
oppressed subjects celebrated their own felicity, that their 
sovereign should graciously consent to accept this feeble but 
voluntary testimony of their loyalty and gratitude.1 92 
A people e1ated by pride, or soured by discontent, are sel- 
dom qualified to form a just estimate of their actual situation.. 
rI'he subjects of Constantine were incapable of discerning the 
decline of genius and manly virtue, which so far degraded 
them below the dignity of their ancestors; but they could feel 
and lament the rage of tyranny, the relaxation of discipline, and 
the increase of taxes. The impartial historian, who acknowl- 


191 See Lipsius de 
ragnitud. Romana, 1. ii. c. 9. The Tarragonese 
Spain prescnted the emperor Claudius with a crown of gold of seven, 
and Gaul with another of ninc, hundred pounds weight. I have fol- 
lowed the rational emendation of Lipsius.. 
192 Cod. Theod. 1. xii. tit. xüi. The senators were supposed to be 
exempt from the Aurum Coronarium; but the Altri Oblatio, whieh was 
required at thcir hands, was precisely of the same nature. 


· This custom is of still earlier date; the Romans had borrowed it from 
Greece. 'Vho is not acquainted \vith 
he famous oration of Demosthellel 
f;)r the p;olden crown, which his citizen. wished to bestow, and Æschincs to 
d.eprive him of t - G. 
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edges tbe justice of tl]eir complaints, win observe sonle favor- 
able circumstances which tended to alleviate the misery of their 
condition. The threatening tempest of Barbarians, which so 
soon subverted the foundations of Roman greatness, was still 
repelled, or suspended, on the frontiers. The arts of luxury 
and literat
re were cultivated, and the elegant pleasures of 
society were enjoyerl, by the inhabitants of a considerable 
portion of the globe. The fonns, the pomp, and the expense 
of the civil administration contributed to restrain the irregular 
]icense of the soldiers; and although the laws were vioJated by 
power, or perverted by subtlety, the sage principles of the 
Roman jurisprudence preserved a sense of order and equity, 
unknown to the despotic governments of the Eq.st. The rights 
of mankind might derive some protection from religion and 
philosophy; and the name of freedom, which could no IDnger 
alarm, might sometimes admonish, the successors of Augustus 
that they did not reign over a nation of Slaves or Barbarians.1 93 


193 The great Theodosius, in his judicious advice to his son, (Clau- 
diall in iv. Consulat. Honorii, 214, &c.,) distinguishes the station of . 
Roman prince from that of a Parthian monarch. Virtue was necessary 
for the one; birth might I!uffi.ce for the other5 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


CHARACTER OF CONSTANTINE. - GOTHIC "V AR. - DEATH OF 
CONSTANTINE. - DIVISION OF THE El\lPIRE Al\10NG HIS THREE 
SONS. - PERSIAN WAR. - TRAGIC DEATHS OF CONSTANTINE 
THE YOUNGER AND CONSTANS. - USURPATION OF l\IAGNEN- 
TIUS. - CIVIL 'V AR. - VICTORY OF CONSTANTIUS. 


THE character of the prince who 
emoved the seat of 
empire, and introduced such important changes into the civil 
and religious constitution of his country, has fixed the atten- 
tion, and divided the opinions, of mankind. By the grateful 
zeal of the Christians, the deliverer of the church has been 
decorated with every attribute of a hero, and even of a saint; 
while the discontent of the vanquished party has compared 
Constantine to the most abhorred of those tyrants, who, by 
their vice and weakness, dishonored the Imperial purple. The 
same passions have in some degree been perpetuated to suc- 
ceeding generations, and the character of Constantine is con- 
sidered, even in the present age, as an object either of satire 
or of panegyric. By the impartial union of those defects 
which are confessed by his warmest admirers, and of those 
virtues which are acknowledged by his most implacable ene- 
mies, we might hope to delineate a just portrait of that extra- 
ordinary man, which the truth and candor of history should 
adopt without a blush.! Dut it would soon appear, that the 
vain attempt to blend such discordant colors, and to reconcile 
such inconsistent qualities, must produce a figure monstrous 
rather than hmnan, unless it is viewed in its proper and dis- 
tinct lights, by a careful separation of the different periods of 
the reign of Constantine. 
The person, as well as the mind, of Constantine, had been 
enriched by nature with her choicest endowments. His 
... 


1 On ne se trompera point sur Constantin, en croyant tout Ie mal 
llu'en dit Eusebc, ct tout Ie bien qU'Cll dit Zosime. }'leury, lIist. Ec- 
clesiastique, tom. iii. p. 23:3. Eusehius and Zosimus form indeed the 
two extremes of flattery and invective. The intermediate shades are 
expressed by those writers, whose character or situation variously 
t
I1lpcred the influcnce of their religious zeal. 
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'Stature was lofty, his countenance majestic, his deportment 
graceful; his strength and activity were displayed in every 
nmnly exercise, and from his earliest youth, to a very advanced 
season of life, he preserved the vigor of his constitution by a 
strict adherence to the domestic virtues of chastity and tem- 
perance. He delighted in the social intercourse of t:'lmiliar 
conversation; and though he might sometimes indulge his dis- 
position to rai11ery with less reserve than wa
 required by the 
severe dignity of his station, the courtesy and liberality of his 
lnanners gained the hearts of all who approached him. The 
sincerity of his friendship has been suspected; yet he showed, 
on some occasions, that he was not incapable of a warm and 
]asting attachment. The disadvantage of an illiterate edu- 
cation had not prevented him from forming a just estimate of 
the value of learning; and the arts and sciences derived some 
encouragement from the munificent protection of Constantine. 
In the despatch of business, his diligence was indefatigable; 
and the active powers of his mind were almost continually 
exercised in reading, writing, or lneditating, in giving audience 
to ambassadors, and in examining the complaints of his sub- 
jects. Even those who censured the propriety of his measures 
were compelled to acknowledge, that he possessed mag- 
nanimity to conceive, and patience to execute, the most ardu- 
ous designs, without being checked either by the prejudices of 
education, or by the clamors of the multitude. In the field, he 
infused his own intrepid spirit into the troops, whom he con- 
ducted with the talents of a COnSUmlTIate general; and to his 
abilities, rather than to his fortune, we may ascribe the signal 
victories which he obtained over the foreign and domestic 10es 
of the republic. tIe loved glory as the reward, perhaps as 
the motive, of his labors. The boundless ambition, which, 
from the moment üf his accepting the purple at York, appears 
as the ruling passion of his soul, may be justified by the dan- 
gers of his own situation, by the character of his rivals, by the 
consciousness of superior merit, and by the prospect that his 
success would enable him to restore peace and order to the 
distracted empire. In his civil wars against l\Iaxentius and 
Licinius, he had engaged on his side the inclinations of the 
people, who compared the undissembled vices of those tyrants 
with the spirit of wisdom and justice which seemed to direct 
the general tenor of the administration of Constantine. 2 


'l Th 
 )"rtues of COllstan t ;J1c are collectod for the most Fart from 
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Jlad Constantine faUen on the banks of the Tyber, or evel\ 
m the plains of Hadrianople, such is the character which, witl.- 
a few exceptions, he might have transmitted to posterity. Bill 
the conclusion of his reign (according to the moderate and 
indeed tender sentence of a writer of the same age) degraded 
him from the rank which he had acq uired among the most 
deserving of the Roman princes. 3 In the life of Augustus, we 
behold the tyrant of the republic, converted, almost by imper. 
ceptible degrees, into the father of his country, and of human 
kind. In that of Constantine, we may contemplate a hero, 
who had so long inspired his subjects with love, and his ene- 
mies with terror, degenerating into a cruel and dissolute 
nlonarch, corrupted by his fortune, or raised by conquest 
above the necessity of dissimulation. The general peace 
which he maintained during the last fourteen years of his reign, 
was a period of apparent splendor rather than of real pros- 
perity; and the old age of Constantine was disgraced by the 
opposite yet reconcilable vices of rapaciousness and prodi- 
gality. The accumulated treasures found in the palaces of 
Maxentius and Licinius, were lavishly consumed; the various 
innovations introduced by the conqueror, were attended 
with an increasing expense; the cost of his buildings, his 
court, and his festivals, required an irnmediate and plentiful 
supply; and the oppression of the people was the only fund 
which could support the magnificence of the sovereign. 4 His 
unworthy f:"lvorites, enriched by the boundless liberality of 
their master, usurped with impunity the privilege of rapine 


Eutropius and the )"ounger Victor, two sincere pagans, who 'wrotft 
after the extinction of his family. Even Zosimus, and the Emperor 
Julian, acknowledge his personal courage and military achieve- 
men ts. 
3 See Eutropius, x. 6. In primo Imperii tempore optimis principi- 
bus, ultimo mediis comparandus. From the ancient Greek version of 
Pæanius, (edit. Ha.vercamp. p. 697,) I am inclined to suspect that 
Eutropius had originally written vix mediis; and that the offensh'e 
monosyllable was dropped by the wiJful inadvertency of transcrib- 
ers. Aurelius Victor expresscs the general opinion by a vulgar and 
indeed obscurc proverb. 'l'rachala decem annis præstantissimus; 
duodccim sequentibus latro; decem noviRsimis pupillus ob immodicas 
profusiollCS. 
" Julian, Orate i. p. 8, in a rtattcring discourse pronounced bcfore 
the son of Constantinc; and Cæsares, p. 335. Zosimus, p. 114, 115. 
The stately buildings of Constantinople, &c., may be quoted as a last- 
ing and unexccptionable proof of the profuseness of tnoir founder. 
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and corruption. 5 A secret but universal decay was felt in 
every part of the public administration, and the emperor him- 
self, though he still retained the obedience, gradually lost the 
esteem, of his subjects. The dress and manners, which, 
towards the decline of life, he chose to affect, served only to 
degrade him in the eyes of mankind. The Asiatic pomp, 
which had been adopted by the pride of Diocletian, assumed 
an air of softness and effeminacy in the person of Constantine. 
He is represeuted with false hair of various colors, laboriously 
arranged by the skilful artists of the times; a diaùem of a 
new and more expensive fashion; a profusion of gems and 
pearls, of collars and bracelets, and a variegated flowing robe 
of silk, most curiously.embroidered with flowers of gold. In 
such apparel, scarcely to be excused by the youth and folly 
of Elagabalus, we are at a loss to discover the wisdom of an 
aged monarch, and the simplicity of a Roman veteran.6 A 
mind thus relaxed by prosperity and indulgence, ",ras incapable 
of rising to that magnanimity which disdains buspicion, and 
dares to forgive. The deaths of Maximian and Licinius may 
perhaps be justified by the maxims of policy, as they are 
taught in the schools of tyrants; but an impartial narrative of 
the executions, or rather murders, which sullied the declining 
age of Constantine, will suggest to our most candid thoughts 
the idea of a prince who could sacrifice without reluctance 
the laws of justice, and the feelings of nature, to the dictates 
either of his passions or of his intere
t. 
The same fortune which so invariably followed the standard 
of Constantine, seemed to secure the hopes and comforts of 
his domestic life. Those among his predecessors who had 
enjoyed the longest and most prosperous reigns, Augustus, 
Trajan, and Diocletian, had been disappointed of posterity; 
and the frequent revolutions had never allowed sufficient time 
for any Imperial family to grow up and multiply under the 


S The impartial Ammianus ùeserves all our confidence. Proximo. 
rum fauces aperuit primus omnium Constantinus. L. xvi. c. 8. Eu- 
sebius himself confesses the abuse, (Vit. Constantin. 1. iv. c. 29, 64; ) 
and some of the Imperial laws feebly point out the remedy. See 
above, p. 146 of this volume. 
6 Julian, in the Cæsars, attempts to 1.ic1icule his uncle. Ilis suspi- 
cious testimony is confirmed, however, by the learned Spanheim, with 
the authority of medals, (see Commentaire, p. 156, 299, 397, 459.) 
Eusebius (Orat. c.5) alleges, that Constantine dressed for the public, 
not for himself. "\Vere this admitted, t:1C vainest coxcomb could 
never want an eXCUSQ. 
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shade of the purple. But the royalty of the Flavian line, 
which had Leen first ennobled by the Gothic Claudius, de
 
scended through several generations; and Constantine hin1- 
self derived frorn his royal father the hereditary honors 
which he transmitted to his children. The emperOl' had been 
twice married. Minervina, the obscure but lawful object of 
his youthful attachment,7 had left hirn only one son, who was 
called Crispus. By Fausta, the danghtcr of ]\laximian, he 
had three daughters, and three sons h:nown by the kindred 
names of Constantine, Constantius, and Constans. The un- 
ambitious brothers of the great Constantine, Julius Constantius, 
Dalmatius, and Hannibalianus,8 were permitted to enjoy the 
most honorable rank, and the n10st aíHuent fortune, that could 
be consistent with a private station. The youngest of the 
three lived without a name, and died without posterity. IIis 
two elder brothers obtained in marriage the daughters of 
wealthy senators, and propagated new branches of the Im- 
perial race. Gallus and Julian afterwards became the most 
illustrious of the children of Julius Constantius, the Patrician. 
The two sons of Dalmatius, who had be(
n decorated with the 
vain title of Censor, were named Dalmatius and Hannibalia- 
nus. The two sisters of the great Constantine, Anast3.sia and 
Eutropia, were bestowed on Optatus and Nepotianus, two 
senators of noble birth and of consular dignity. His third 
sister, Constantia, was distinguished by her prcën1inencf' of 
greatness and of misery. She remained the widow of the 
vanquished Licinius; and it was by her entreaties, that an 
innocent boy, the offspring of their marriage, preserved, for 
some time, his life, the title of Cæsar, and a pr0carious hope 
of the succession. Besides the females, and the allies of the 
Flavian house, ten or twelve males, to whOln the langnage of 
modern courts would apply the title of princes of the blood, 
seemed, according to the order of their birth, to be destined 
either to inherit or to support 
he throne of Constantine. But 
in less than thirty years, this numerous and increasing family 


7 .zosimu
 and .zonara
 agree in representing 
Iinervina as the con- 
cubine of Constantine; but Ducal1ge has very gallantly rescued her 
character, by producing a deci:.;ivc passage 1i:om one of the pane- 
gyrics: "Ab ipso fine pueritiæ te matrimonii lCt;ibus dedisti." 
8 Ducango (Familia' 13 p;antinæ, p. 41) bestows on him, after Zo- 
nar3!'
, the name of Constantine; a name somewhat unlikplv, a
 it 
wa
 nlready occupied by the elder brother. That of IIannibålianus 

8 mentioned in the Paschal Chronicle, and is approvcd by Tillc:r ';nt. 
Hist. des Empercur8, tom. iv. p. 62ï. 
VOl.. 1I. 1,1 
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was reduced to the persons of Constantius and Julian, who 
alone had survived a series of crimes and calamities, such as 
the tragic poets have d
plored in the devoted lines of Pdops 
and of Cadmus. 
Crispus, the eldest son of Constantine, and the presumptive 
heir of the empire, is represented by impartial historians a
 an 
amiable and accomplished youth. The care of his education, 
or at least of his studies, was intrusted to Lactantius, the most 
eloquent of the Christians; a preceptor admirably qualitìed to 
form the taste, and to excite the virtues, of his illustrious dis- 
ciple.!} At the age of seventeen, Crispus was invested with 
the title of Cæsar, and the administration of the Gallic prov- 
inces, where the inroads of the Germans gave him an early 
occasion of signalizing his military prowess. In the civil war 
whIch broke out soon afterwards, the father and son divided 
their powers; and this history has already celebrated the valor 
as well as conduct displayed by the latter, in forcing the stl.aits 
of the fIellespont, so obstinately defended Ly the superior fleet 
of Licinius. This naval victory contributed to determine the 
event of the war; and the names of Constantine and of Cris- 
pus were united in the joyful acclamations of their eastern 
subjects; who loudly proclaimed, that the world had been 
subdued, and was now governed, by an emperor endowed 
with every virtue; and by his illustrious son, a prince beloved 
of Heaven, and the lively image of his father's perfections. 
T'he public favor, which seldom accompanies old age, diffused 
its lustre over the youth of Crispus. He deserved the esteem, 
and he engaged the affections, of the court, the army, and the 
people. The experienced merit of a reigning monarch is 
acknowledged by his subjects with reluctance, and frequently 
denied with partial and discontented murmurs; while, from 
the opening virtues of his successor, they fondly conceive the 
most unbounded hopes of private as well as public felicity.lo 
This dangerous popularity soon excited the attention of 
Constantine, who, both as a father and as a king, was impa. 


9 J erom. in Chron. The poverty of Lactantius may be applied 
either to the praise of the disinterested philosopher, or to the shame 
of the unfeeling patron. See Tillemont, ]\'Iem. Ecclesiast. tom. vi. 
part i. p. 345. Dupin, Bibliothèque Ecclesiast. tom. i. p. 205. Lard- 
ner's Credibility of the Gospel History, part ii. vol. vii. p. 66. 
]0 Euseb. IIist. Ecelesiast. 1. x. c. 9. Eutropius (x. 6) styles him 
u egregium virum;" and Julian (Orat. i.) very plainly alludes to the 
exploits of Crispus ill the civil war. See Spanhcim, Comment. p.92. 
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tIent of an equal. Instead of attempting to secure the alle- 
giance of his son by the generous ties of confidence and 
gratitude, he resolved to prevent the mischief.c;; which might 
he apprehended from dissatisfied ambition. Crisp us soon had 
reason to complain, that while his infant brother Constantius 
was sent, with the title of Cæsar, to reign over his peculiar 
department of the Gallic provinces,ll lte, a prince of mature 
years, who had performed such recent and signal services, 
instead of being raised to the superior rank of Augustus, was 
confined almost a prisoner to his father's court; and exposed, 
without power or defence, to every calumny 'which the malice 
of hIS enemies could suggest. Under such painful circum- 
stances, the royal youth might not always be able to compose 
his behavior, or suppress his discontent; and we may be 
assured, that he was encomp:1ssed by a train of indiscreet or 
perfidious followers, who assiduously studied to inflame, and 
who were perhaps instructed to betray, the ungua rded warmth 
of his resentment. An edict of Constantine, published about 
this time, manifestly indicates his real or affected suspicions, 
that a secret conspiracy had been formed against his person 
and government. By all the allurements of honors and re- 
wards, he invites informers of every degree to accuse without 
exception his magistrates or ministers, his friends or his most 
intimate favorites, protesting, with a solemn asseveration, that 
he himself will listen to the charge, that he himself will 
revenge his injuries; and concluding with a prayer, which 
discovers some apprehension of danger, that the providence 
of the Supreme Being may still continue to protect the safety 
of the emperor and of the empire.l 2 
The informers, who complied with so liberal an invitation 
were sufficiently versed in the arts of courts to select the 
friends and adherents of Crispus as the guilty persons; nor is 
there any reason to distrust the veracity of the emperor, who 
had promised an ample measure of revenge and punishment. 
The policy of Constantine maintained, however, the same 
11 Compare Idatius and the Paschal Chronicle, with AmmianuH, 
(1. xiv. c.5.) The yem. in which C'onstnntius was created C'æ8ar 
Beems to be morc accurately fh:ed by the two chronologists; but the 
historian who lived in his court could not be ignorant of the day of 
the annh.crsary. For the appointment of thc ncw Cæsar to the prov- 
inces of Gaul, see Julian, Orate Í. p. 12, Godefroy, Chronol. Legum, 
p. 26, and Blondel, de PrimautÚ de l'Eglise, p. 118:3. 
12 Cod. Theod. 1. ix. tit. iv. Godeti:oy suspected the secret motives 
'\f this la,,-. Comment. tom. iiL p. 9. 
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appearances of regard and confidence towards a son, "hom 
he began to consider as his most irreconcilable enemy. 
l\Iedals were struck with the customary vows for the long and 
auspicious reign of the young Cresar; 13 and as the people, 
who were not admitted into the secrets of the palace, still 
loved his virtues, and respected his dignity, a poet who solicits 
his recall from exile, adores with equal devotion the nmjesty 
of the father and that of the son. 14 The time was now ar. 
rived for celebrating the august ceremony of the twentieth 
year of the reign of Constantine; and the emperor, for that 
purpose, removed his court from Nicomedia to Rome, where 
the most splendid preparations had been nmde for his recep- 
tion. Every eye, and every tongue, affected to express their 
sense of the general happiness, and the veil of ceremony and 
dissimulation was drawn for a while over the darkest designs 

f revenge and murder.l 5 In the ll1idst of the festival, the 
unfortunate Crispus was apprehended by order of the em- 
peror, who laid aside the tcnderness of a father, without 
assuming the equity of a judge. 'The examination was 
hort 
and private; 16 and as it was thought decent to conceal the 
h1tc of the young prince fron1 the eyes of the Roman people, 
he was sent under a strong guard to PoIa, in Istria, where, 
soon afterwards, he was put to death, either by the hand of the 
executioner, or by the more gentle operation of poison. 17 The 
Cæsar Licinins, a youth of amiable manners, was involved in 
the ruin of Crispus: 18 and the stern jealousy of Constantine 
13 Dllcange, Fam. -Byzant. p. 28. Tillemont, tom. iv. p. 610. 
14 His namo was Porphyrius Optatianus. The date of his pane- 
gyric, written, according to tho taste of the age, in vile acrostics, is 
settled ùy Scaliger ad Euscb. p. 250, Tillemont, tom. iv. p. 607, and 
Fabricius, Diblioth. Latin, 1. iv. c. 1. 
16 Zosim. 1. ii. p. 103. Godefroy, Chrono1. Legum, p. 28. 
16 
 Ay.QinJJ
, 'without a t'rial, is the strong and most probably tho just 
expression of Suidas. The elder Victor, who wrote under the next 
reign, speaks with becoming caution. " N atù grandior ill
ertu
 quâ 
cétusâ, patris judiCio occidisset." If we consult the succeedmg wnters, 
Eutropius, the younger Victor, Oro'sim:;, Jerom, Zosimus, Philostor- 
gius, and Gregory of Tours, their kuowledge will apP?a: gradually.to 
incrcase, as thcir means of information must have dlmlIllshed - a CIr- 
cumstance which frequently occurs in historical disquisition. 
17 Ammianus (1. xiv. c. 11) uses the general expression of pC'rcmp- 
turn. Codinus (p. 34) beheads the young prince; but Sidonius Apol- 
linaris (EpÏ3tol. v. 8,) for the sake pcrhaps of an antit
csis to :Fausta's 
'warm bath, chooses to administer a draught of cold pOlson. 
18 Sororis :filium, commodæ indolis juvcnem. :Eutropius, x. 6. 

Iay I not be permittl:J to conjecture that Crislms had marl'ied lIclo. 
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was unmoved by the prayers and tears of his favorite sister 
pleading for the life of a son, whose rank was his only crin1c, 
and whose loss she did not long survive. The story of these 
unhappy princes, the nature and evidence of their guilt, tho 
fm'ms of their trial, and the circumstances of their death, were 
buried in mysterious obscurity; and the courtly bishop, who 
has celebrated in an elaborate work the virtues and piety of 
his hero, observes a prudent silence on the subject of these 
tragic events.1 9 Such haughty contempt for the opinion of 
mankind, whilst it imprints an indelible stain on the memory 
of Constantine, 1110st remind us of the very different behavior 
of one of the greatest monarchs of the present age. The 
Czar Peter, in the full possession of despotic power, submitted 
to the judgment of Russia, of Europe, and of posterity, the 
reasons which had compelled him to subscribe the condemna- 
tion of a criminal, or at least of a degenerate, son. 20 
The innocence of Crispus was so universally acknowledged, 
that the modern Greeks, who adore the memory of their 
founder, are reduced to palliate the guilt of a parricide, which 
the common feelings of hurnan nature forbade them to justify. 
They pretend, that as soon as the a
icted father discovered 
the falsehood of the accusation by which his credulity had 
been so fatally misled, he published to the world his repent- 
ance and remorse; that he mourned forty days, during which 
he abstained from the use of the bath, and all the ordinary 
comforts of life; and that, for the lasting instruction of pos- 
terity, he erected a golden statue of Crispu
'S, with this Inen1- 
orable inscription: To DIY SON, 1VH 0 l\I I UNJUSTLY CON. 
DEMNED. 21 A tale so moral and so interesting would deserve 


na, thp daughter of the ëmperor Licinius, and that on the happy de- 
livery of the princess, in the year 322, a general pardon "\vas granted 
by Constantine? 
ee Ducange, Fam. B}.zant. p. 47, and the law (1. ix. 
tit. xxxvü.) of the Theodosian code, which has so much emùarras:;eù 
the interpreters. Godefroy, tom. iii. p. 267.* 
19 See the life of Constantine, particularly 1. ii. c. 19, 20. Two hun. 
dred and fifty ycal's afterwards, Evagrius (1. iii. c. 41) deduced ii-om 
the silence of Eu:;ebius a vain argument against the reality of the f
'\.ct. 
2U Histoire d(> Piene Ie Urand, par V oltaire, part ii. c. 10. 
21 In order to prove that the statue was erected by Constantine, 
and afterwards concealed by the malice of the Arians, Coùinus very 


· This conjecture is very doubtful. The obscurity of the laJv quoted 
from the Theodosian code scarcely allows any inference, aud there is ex.- 
tant but one medal which can be attributed to a Helena, wife of Cri
pus. 
See Eckhel, Doct. N um. V ct. t. viii. p. 102 anù 145. - G. 
14 :I: 
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to be supported by less exceptionable authority; but if we 
consult the lnorc ancient and authentic writers, they will 
inform us, that the repentance of Constantine \-vas manifested 
onl y in acts of blood and revenge; and that he atoned for the 
lnurder of an innocent son, by the execution, perhaps, of a 
guilty wife. They ascribe the rnisfortunes of Crispus to the 
arts of his step-n10ther Fausta, whose implacable hatred, or 
whose disappointed love, renewed in the palace of Constantine 
the ancient tragedy of Hippolitus and of Phædra. 22 Like the 
daughter of l\1inos, the daughter of l\laximian accused her son- 
in-law of an incestuous attempt on the chastity of his father's 
wife; and easily obtained, from the jealousy of the emperor, 
a sentence of death against a young prince, whom she con- 
sidered with reason as the Inost formic1able rival of her own 
children. But llelena, the aged mother of Constantine, 
lamented and revenged the untimely fate of her grandson 
Crispus; nor was it long before a real or pretended discovery 
was made, that Fausta herself entertained a criminal connec- 
tion with a slave belonging to the Imperial stables. 23 11er 
condemnation and punishment were the instant consequences 
of the charge; and the adulteress was suffocated by the steam 
of a bath, which, for that purpose, had been heated to an ex- 
traordinary degree. 24 By some it ,viII perhaps be thought, 
that the remembrance of a conjngal union of twenty years, 
and the honor of their common otISpring, the destined heirs 
of the throne, might ha\-e softened the obdurate heart of Con- 
stantine, and persuaded him to suffer his wife, however guilty 
she might appear, to expiatc her offences in a solitary prison. 
But it seems a superfluous labor to weigh the propriety, unless 
we could ascertain the truth, of this singular event, which is 


l'cadily crcatcs (p. 34:) two witnc
scs, Hippolitu
, and the younger 
lIcrodotus, to whose imaginary histories he appcals with unblushing 
confidence. 
22 Zosimus (1. ii. p. 103) may be considered as our original. The 
ingenuity of the moderns, assisted by a few hints from the ancients, 
has illust.rated and improved hiR obscure and impedect narrative. 
23 Philostorgius, 1. ii. c. 4. Zosimus (1. ii. p. 104, 116) imJ?utes to 
Constantine the death of two wives, of the innocent Fausta, and of 
an adulteress, who was the mother of his three successors. Accord- 
ing to J crom, threc or four year
 elapsed betwecn the death of Cris- 
pus and that of Fausta. Thc elder Yictor is prudently silcnt. 

4 If Fausta was put to death, it is reasonable to believe that the 
prh-ate apartments of the palace wcre the scene of her execution. 
The orator Chrysostom indulgc5 his fancy by exposing the naked 
emplnss on a desert mountain to be devoured by wild beasts. 
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attended with some circumstances of doubt and perp1cxity. 
Those who have attacked, and those \-vho have defended, the 
character of Constantine, bave alike disregarded two very 
remarkable passages of two orations pronounced under the 
succeeding reign. The former celebrates the virtues, the 
beauty, and the fortune of the empress Fausta, the daughter, 
wife, sister, and mother of so many princes. 25 The latter 
asserts, in explicit tenns, that the mother of the younger Con- 
stantine, who was slain three years after his father's death, 
survived to weep over the fate of her son. 26 Notwithstanding 
the positive testimony of several writers of the Pagan as well 
as of the Christian religion, there nlay still remain some reason 
to believe, or at least to suspect, that Fausta escaped the blilJd 
and suspicious cruelty of her hl1sband.* The deaths of a son 
and a nephew, with the execution of a great number of re. 
spectable, and perhaps innocent fricnds,27 who were involved 
in their fall, may be sufficient, however, to justify the discon- 
tent of the Roman people, and to explain the satirical verses 
affixed to the palace gate, comparing the splendid and bloody 
reigns of Constantine and Nero. 28 
By the death of Crispus, the inheritance of the empire 
seemed to devolve on the three sons of Fausta, who have been 
already mentioned under the names of Constantine, of Can- 
stantius, and of Constans. These young princes were sue - 
25 Julian. Orate i. He seems to call hcr the mother of Crispus. She 
might assume that title by adoption. At least, she was not consid- 
ered as his mortal encmy. Julian compares the fortune of Fausta 
with that of Parysatil'i, the Persian queen. A Homan would have 
more naturally recollected the second Agrippina : - 
Et moi, qui slIr Ie trona ai suivi mes ancêtres: 
l\loi, tille, femme, tiæur, et mere ùe vos maitres. 
26 :l\Ionod. in Constantin. Jun. c. 4, ad Calcem Eutrop. edit. IIaver- 
camp. The orator styles her the most divine and pious of queens. 
27 Interfecit numerosos amicos. Eutrop. xx. 6. 
28 Saturni aurca sæcula quis requirat? 
Sunt hæc gemmea, sed 
 eroniana. 
Siùon. Apollinar. v. R. 
It is somewhat singular that these satirical lines should be attributcd, 
.not to an obscure libeller, or a disappointed patriot, but to Ablavius, 
þrime minister and favorite of the empcror. \Ve may now perceive 
that the imprccations of the Roman pcople wcre dictated by human- 
ity, as well as by superstitio
. Zosim. 1. ii. p. lOJ. 


· Manso (Lcben Constantins, p. 6.5) treats this infcrencc of Gihbon, and 
the authorities to which he appeals, with too much contempt, considering 
the gcneral scantines.s of proof on this curious question. -1\1. 
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cessively invested with the title of Cæsar; and the dates of 
their promotion may be referred to the tenth, the twentieth, 
and the thirtieth years of the reign of their father. 2 :} This 
conduct, though jt tended to multiply the future masters of the 
Roman world, might be excused by the partiality of paternal 
affection; but it is not so easy to understand the motives of the 
emperor, when he endangered the safety both of his family 
and of his people, by the unnecessary elevation of his two 
nephews, Dalmatius and I-Iannibalianus. The former was 
raised, by the title of Cæsar, to all equality with his cousins. 
In favor of the latter, Constantine invented the new and singu- 
lar appellation of NobiZi:;siJJUlS; 30 to which he annexed the 
flattering distinction of a robe of purple and gold. But of the 
whole 
eries of Roman princes in any age of the empire, 
Hannibalianus alone was distinguished by the title of KING; 
a name which the subjects of Tiberius would have detested, 
as the profane and cruel insult of capricious tyranny. The 
use of such a title, even as it appears under the reign of Con- 
stantine, is a strange and unconnected fact, which can scarcely 
De admitted on the joint authority of Imperial medals and cOD- 
temporary writers. 31 
The whole empire was deeply interested' in the education 
of these five youths, the acknowledged successors of Con- 
Rtantine. The exercises of the. body prepared them for the 
fatigues of war and the duties of active life. Those who occa- 


29 Euseb. Orate ill Constantin. c. 3. These dates are sufficiently 
correct to justify the orator. 
3U Zosim. 1. Ü. p. 117. Under the predecessors of Constantine, No- 
bilissim'lts was a vague epithet, rather than a legal and determined 
title. 
31 Adstruunt nummi veteres ac singulares. Spanhcim de Usu 
Numismat. Dissertat. xii. vol. ii. p. 3.57. Ammianus speaks of this 
Roman kin6 (1. xiv. c. 1, and Yalesius ad 10c.) The Valesiall frag- 
mC'nt styles him King of king
; and the Pao;;chal Chronicle, (p. 
286,) by employing the word, .p'/ru, acquires the weight of Latin 

viJence. ". 


* lIannibalianus is always designated ill these authors by the- title of 
king. There still exist medals struck to his honor, on which the same 
title is found, FL. IIANKIllALIANO REGI. See Eckhel, Doct. Num. t. viii. 
204. Armeniam l1ationcsque circum socias habebat, says Aur. Victor, p. 
225. The writer means the Lesser Armenia. Though it is not possible to 
question a fact supported by such l'espectable authorities, Gibbon consid- 
ers it inexplicable and incredible. It is a strange abu
e of the privilege 
of doubting, to refuse all belief in a fact of such little importance in itself, 
and attested thus formally by contemporary authors and public monu. 
ments. St Martin, note to Le Beau, i. 341. - M. 
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sional1y mLntion the education or talents of Constantius, allow 
that he excelled in the gymnastic arts of leaping and running; 
that he wa.s a dexterous archer, a skilful horseman, and a 
master of all the different weapons used in the service either 
of the cavalry or of the infantry.32 The same assiduous 
cultivation was bestowed, though not perhaps with equal suc- 
ces::;, to j mprove the minds of the sons and nephe\vs of. Con- 
stantine. 33 The most celebrated professors of the Christian 
faith, of the Grecian philosophy, and of the Roman juris- 
prudence, were invited by the liberality of the emperor, who 
reserved for himself the important task of instructing the royal 
youths in the science of government, and the knowledge of 
Inankind. But the genius of Constantine himself had been 
formed by adversity and experience. In the free intercourse 
of private life, and amidst the dangers of the court of Gale- 
rius, he had learned to command his own passions, to encoun- 
ter those of his equals, and to depend for his present safety 
and future greatness on the prudence and firmness of his per- 
sonal conduct. His destined successors had the misfortune of 
being born and educated in the Imperial purple. Incessantly 
surrounded with a train of flatterers, they passed their youth 
in the enjoyment of luxury, and the expectation of a throne; 
nor would the dignity of their rank permit them to descend 
from that elevated station from whence the various characters 
of hurnan nature appear to wear a smooth and uniform 
aspect. The indulgence of Constantine admitted them, at a 
very tender age, to share the administration of the empire; 
and they studied the art of reigning, at the expense of the 
people intrusted to their.care. The younger Con
tantine was 
dPpointed to hold his court in Gaul; and his brother Con- 
stantius exchanged that department, the ancient patrimony of 
their father, for the more opulent, but less martial, countries 
of the East. Italy, the 'Vestern IIlyricum, and Africa, were 
accustomed to revere Constans, the third of his sons, as the 
representative of the great Constantine. lIe fixed Dalmatius 
on the Gothic frontier, to which he annexed the government 



2 His dexterity in martial exercises is celebrated by Julian, (Orat. i. 
p. 11, Orat. ii. p. 53,) and allowed by Ammiallus, (1. xxi. c. 16.) 
33 Euseb. in Vito Constantin.!. iv. c. 51. Julian, Orat. i. p. 11-16, 
with Spanheim's elaborate Commentary. I.libanius, Drat. iii. p. 10
. 
Constantius studiod with laudable diligence; but the dulness of hi3 
fancy prevented. him fxom succeeding in the art of poetry, or even of 
rhetoric. 
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.f Thrace, l\Iaceclonia, and Grep.ce. The city of Cæsarea 
..vas chosen for the residence of Hannib
lianus; and the prov- 
.nces of Pontus, Cappadocia, and the Lesser Armenia, were 
destined to form the extent of his new kingdom. For each 
of these princes a suitable establishment was provided. A just 
proportion of guards, of legions, and of auxiliaries, was allot. 
ted for their respective dignity and defence. The ministers 
and generals, who were placed about their persons, were such 
as Constantine could trust to assist, and even to control, these 
youthful sovereigns in the exercise of their delegated power. 
As they advanced in years and experience, the limits of their 
authority were insensibly enlarged: but the emperor always 
reserved for himself the title of Augustus; and while he 
showed the Cæsa'j's to the armies and provinces, he main- 
tained every part of the empire in equal obedience to its 
supreme head. 34 The tranquillity of the last fourteen years 
of his reign was scarcely interrupted by the contemptible 
insurrection of a camel-driver in the Island of Cyprus,35 or by 
the active part which the policy of Constantine engaged him 
to assume in the wars of the Goths and Sarmatians. 
Among the different branches of the human race, the Sa1'- 
matians form a very remarkable shade; as they SeelTI to unite 
the manners of the Asiatic barbarians with the figure and 
complexion of the ancient inhabitants of Europe. According 
to the various accidents of peace and war, of alliance or con- 
quest, the Sarmatians were sometimes confined to the banks 
of the Tanais; and they sometimes spread thernselves over 
the immense plains which lie between the Vistula and the 
V 01ga. 36 The care of their numerous flocks and herds, the 
pursuit of game, and the exercises of war, or rather of rapine, 
directed the vagrant motions of the Sarmatians. The movable 


34 Eusebiu
, (1. iv. c. 61, 62,) with a design of exalting the authority 
find glory of Constantine, affirms, that he dividcd the l{oman empire 
as a privatc citizen might have divided his patrimony. His distribu- 
tion of the proYinces may be collected from Eutropius, the two Vic- 
tors, and the Valesian fragment. 
35 Calocerus, the obscurc leader of this rebcllion, or rather tumult, 
was apprehendcd and burnt alive in the market-place of Tarsus, by 
the vigilance of Dalmatius. See the elder Yictor, the Chronicle of 
J erom, tLnd the doubtful traditions of Theophanes and Cedrenus. 
36 Cellarius has collected the opinions of the ancients concerning 
the European and Asiatic Sarmatia; and 
I. D' Anville has applied 
the.m to modern geography with the skill and accuracy which always 
dietin.gui
h that excellent writer. 
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camps or citJeS, the ordinary residence of their w
ves and 
children, consisted only of large wagons drawn by oxen, and 
covered in the form of tents. The military strength of the 
nation was composed of cavalry; and the custom of their 
warriors, to lead in their hand one or two spare horses, ena- 
bled them to advance and to retreat with a rapid diligence, 
which surprised the security, and eluded the pursuit, of a 
distant enemy.37 Their poverty of iron prompted their rude 
industry to invent a sort of cuirass, which was capable of 
resisting a sword or javelin, though it ,vas formed only of 
horses' hoofs, cut into thin and polished slices, carefully laid 
over each other in the manner of scales or feathers, and 
strongly sewed upon an under garment of coarse linen. 38 The 
offensive arms of the Sarmatians were short daggers, long 
lances, and a weighty bow with a quiver of arrows. They 
were reduced to the necessity of employing fish-bones for the 
points of their weapons; but the custom of dipping them in a 
venomous liquor, that poisoned the wounds which they in- 
flicted, is alone sufficient to prove the most savage rnanners; 
since a people impressed with a sense of humanity would 
have abhorred so cruel a practice, and a nation skilled in the 
arts of war would have disdained so impotent a resource. 39 
\Vhenever these Barbarians issued from their deserts in quest 
of prey, their shaggy beards, uncombed locks, the furs with 
which they were covered frOlll head to foot, and their fierce 
countenances, which seemed to express the innate cruelty of 
their minds, inspired the more civilized provincials of Rome 
with horror and dismav. 
The tender Ovid, arter a youth spent in the enjoyment of 


37 Ammian. 1. xyii. c. 12. The Sarmatian horses were castrated to 
prevent the mischievous accidents which might happen from the 
noi
y and ungovernable passions of the males. 

!J Pausanius, 1. i. p. 50, edit. Kuhn. That inquisitive traveller 
had carefully examined a Sarmatian cuirass, which was preserved in 
the temple of Æsculapius at Athens. 
J9 Aspicis et mitti sub aclunco toxica ferro, 
Et telum causas mortis habere dnas. 
Ovid, ex Ponto, 1. iv. cp. 7, Yer. 7. 
See in the Recherches sur les Americains, tom. ii. p. 236-271, a yery 
curious dissertation on poisoned darts. The venom wus commonly 
extracted from the vegetable reign: but that employed by the Scythi- 
ans appears to have been drawn from the viper, and a mixture of 
human blood. The use of poiboned arms, which has been spread oyer 
both worlds, never prcservod a savage tribe from the arms of a disci- 
plined encmy. 
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faiTIe and luxury, was condemned to a hopeless exile on the 
frozen banks of the Danube, where he was exposed, almost 
without defence, to the fury of these monsters of the desert, 
with whose stern spirits he feared that his gentle shade lTIight 
hel

after be confounded. In his pathetic, but sometimes un- 
manly lamentations,4o he describes in the rnost lively colors 
the dress and manners, the arms and inroads, of the Getæ 
and Sarmatians, who were associated for the purposes of 
destruction; and from the accounts of history there is some 
reason to believe that these Sarmatians were the Jazygæ, onè 
of the most numerous and warlike tribes of the nation. The 
allureinents of pJenty engaged them to seck a permanent 
establishment on the frontiers of the empire. Soon after the 
reign of Augustus, they obliged the Dacians, who subsisted by 
fishing on the banks of the River Teyss or Tibiscus, to retirt1 
into the hilly country, and to abandon to the victorious Sar- 
rnatians the fertile plains of the Upper I-Iungary, which arb 
bounded by the course of the Danube and the semicirculal 
enclosure of the Carpathian l\Iountains. 41 In this advantageou5 
position, they watched or suspended the moment of attack, as 
they were provoked by injuries or appeased by presents; they 
gradually acquired the skill of using more dangerous weapons; 
and although the Sarmatians did not il1ustrate their name by 
any memorable exploits, they occasionally assisted their east- 
ern and western neighbors, the Goths and the Germans, with 
a formidable body of cavat"ry. They lived under the irregular 
aristocracy of their chieftains; 42 but after they had received. 


411 The nine books of Poetical Epistles which Ovid composed during 
the seyen first years of his melancholy exile, possess, besides tho 
merit of elegance, a double value. They exhibit a picture of the 
human mind under very singular circumstances; and they ct.'}ntain 
many curious observations, which no Roman, except Ovid, ('ould 
have an opportunity of making. Every circumstance 'which tends to 
illustrate the history of the Barbarians, has been dra1yn together by 
the very accurate Connt de Duat. IIist. Ancienne des Peuplcs do 
l'Europe, tom. iv. c. xvi. p. 286-317. 
41 The Sarmatians J azygæ 'were settled on the banks of Pathissus or 
TibiHcus, when Pliny, in the year 79, published his N atl
ral History. 
See 1. h". c. 25. In the time of StrabQ and Ovid, sixty or sevcnty 
years before, they appear to have inhabited bo)'ond the Getæ, along 
the coast of the Euxille. 
42 l)rincipes Sarmaturum Ja7.ygum penes quos civitatis regimen . . 
plebem quoque et vim equitum, quâ solà valent, offerebant. Tacit. 
lEst. iii. D. This offer was made in the civil war between Vitelliu8 
and V cspasian. 
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into their bOSOlTI the fugitive Vandals, who yielded to the 
pressure of the Gothic power, they seem to hav chosen a 
king from that nation, and from the illustrious race of the 
Astingi, who had formerly dwelt on the shores of the northern 
ocean. 43 
This motive of enmity lTIUSt have inflalTIed the subjects of 
contention, which perpetually arise on the confines of warlike 
and independent nations. The Vandal princes were stimu- 
lated by fear and revenge; the Gothic kings aspired to extend 
their dominion frOlD the Euxine to the frontiers of Gennany; 
and the waters of the :l\Iaros, a small ri vcr which falls into the 
Teyss, were stained with the blood of the contending Barbari- 
ans. After some experience of the superior strength and 
numbers of their adversaries, the Sarmatians implored the 
protection of the Roman monarch, who beheld with pleasure 
the discord of the nations, but who was justly alarmed by the 
progress of the Gothic arms. As soon as Constantine had 
declared himself in favor of the weaker party, the haughty 
Araric, king of the Goths, instead of expecting the attack of 
the legions, boldly passed the Danube, and spread terror and 
devastation through the province of l\Iæsia. To oppose the 
inroad of this destroying host, the aged emperor took the field 
in person; but on this occasion either his conduct or his for- 
tune betrayed the glory which he had acquired in so many 
foreign and domestic wars. He had the mortification of see- 
ing his troops fly before an inconsiderable detachment of the 
Barbarians, who pursued thClD to the edge of their fortified 
camp, and obliged him to consult his safety by a precipitate 


43 This hypothesis of a V llndal king reigning over Sarmatian sub- 
j ects, seems necessary to reconcile the Goth J ornandes with the Greek 
and Latin historians of Constantine. It may be observed that Isidore, 
who lived in Spain under the dominion of the Goths, gives them for 
enemies, not the Vandals, but the Sarmatians. See his Chronicle in 
Grotius, p. 709. * 


· I have already noticed the confusion which must necessarily arise in 
history, when names purely geograpltz"cal, as this of Sarmatia, arc taken 
for historical names belonging to a single nation. 'Ve perceive it here; 
it has forced Gibbon to suppose, without any reason but the necessity of 
extricating himself from his perplexity, that the Sarmatians had taken a 
king from among the Vandals; a supposition entirely contrary to the 
usages of Barbarians. Dacia, at this period, was occupied, not by Sarma- 
tians, who have never formed a distinct race, but by Vandals, whom the 
ancients have oftp.n confounded under the gcneral term Sarmatians. See 
Gatterer's 'Velt-Geschichte, p. 464. - G. 
VOL. II. 15 
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and ignominious retreat.:I: The event of a sccond and more 
successful action retrieved the honor of the Roman name, 
nnd the powers of art and dis
ipline prevailed, after an obsti- 
nate contest, over the efforts of in.cgular valor. The broken 
army of the Goths abandoncd the field of battle, the wasted 
province, and the passage of the Danube: and although the 
eldest of the sons of Constantine was permitted to supply the 
place of his father, the merit of the victory, which diffused 
universal joy, was ascribed to the auspicious counsels of the 
ell1peror himself. 
fIe contributed at .least to improve this advantagc, by his 
negotiations with the free and warlike people of Chersonesus,44 
whose capital, situate on the western coast of the Tauric or 
Crimæan peninsula, still retained some vestiges of a Grecian 
colony, and was governed by. a perpetual l11agistrate, assisted 
by a council of senators, emphatically styled the Fathers of 
. the City. The Chersonites were animated against the Goths, 
by the memory of the wars, which, in the preceding century, 
they had maintained with unequal forces against the invaders 
of their country. They were connected with the Romans by 
the mutual benefits of commerce; as they were supplied from 


44 I may stand in need of some apolo
y for having used, without 
scruple, the authority of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in all that 
relates to the wars and negotiations of the Chersonites. I am aware 
that he was a Greek of the tcnth eentUl'Y, and that :his accounts of 
ancient history are frequcntly confused and fabulous. But on this 
occasion his narrative is, for the most part, consistent and probable; 
nor is there much difficulty in conceiving that an emperor might haye 
access to some secret archives, which had escaped the diligence of 
meaner historians. For the situation and history of Chersone, sce 
Peyssonel, des Peuples barbares qui ont habité les Bords du Danube, 
c. xyi. 84-90. t 


. Gibbon states, that Constantine was defeated by thc Goths in a :first 
battle. No ancient author mentions such an event, It is, no doubt, a 
l1istake in Gibbon. St, Martin, note to Le Beau, i. 324. -1\1. 
t Gibbon has confounded the inhabitants of the city of Cherson, the 
.ncicnt Chersonesus, with the people of the Chersonesus Taurica. If he 
lad read with more attention the chapter of Constantinus Porphyrogen- 
tus, from which this narrative is derived, he would have seen that the 
LUthor clear1y distinguishes the republic of Chcrson from the rcst of 
ihe Tauric Peninsula, then possessed by the kings of the Cimm
rian 
Bosphorus, and that the city of Cherson alonc furnished succors to the 
I{,omans. The English historian is also mistaken in saying that the Steph 

nephoros of the Chersonites was a perpetual magistrate; since it is 
easy to discover from the great number of Stephanephol'oi mentioned by 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, that they were annual magistrates, like aI- 
Dl0st all those which governed the Grecian republics. St, Martin, note to 
Le Beau, i. 326. - M. 
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hc provinces of Asia. with corn and nlanufactures, which they 
purchased whh their only productions, salt, wax, and hides" 
Goedirmt to the requisition of Constantine, they prepared, 
under the conduct of their magistrate Diogenes, a considerable 
army, of which the princIpal strength consisted in cross-bows 
and military chariots. The speedy march and intrepid attack 
o( the Chersonites, by diverting the attention of the Goths, 
assisted the operations of the Imperial generals. The Goths, 
vanquished on every side, were driven into the mountains, 
where, in the course of a severe campaign, above a hundred 
thousand were computed to have perished by cold and hunger. 
Peace was at length granted to their humble supplications; 
the eldest son of Araric was accepted as the most valuable 
hostage; and Constantine endeavored to convince their chiefs, 
by a liberal distribution of honors and rewards, how far the 
fI:iendship of the Romans was preferable to their enmity. In 
the expressions of his gratitude towards the faithful Cherson- 
ites, the emperor was still more magnificent. The pride of 
the nation was gratified by the splendid and almost royal 
decorations bestowed on their magistrate and his successors. 
A perpetual exemption from all duties was stipulated for their 
vessels which traded to the ports of the Bla
k Sea. A regular 
subsidy was promised, of iron, corn, oil, and of every supply. 
which could be useful either in peace or war. But it was 
thought that the Sarmatians were sufficiently rewarded by 
their deliverance from impending ruin; and the emperor, per- 
haps with too strict an economy, deducted some part of the 
expcnses of the war from the custon1ary gratifications which 
were allowed to that turbulent nation. 
Exasperated by this apparent neglect, the Sarmatians soon 
forgot, with the levity of barbarians, the services which they 
had so lately received, and the dangers which still threatened 
their safety. Their inroads on the .territory of the empire 
provoked the indignation of Constantine to leave them to their 
fate; and he no longer opposed the ambition of Geberic, a 
l'cnowneù warrior, who had recently ascended the Gothic 
thronc. 'Visumar, the Vandal king, whilst alone, and unas- 
sisted, he defended his dominions with undaunted courage, 
was vanquished and slain in a decisive battle, which swept 
away the flower of the Sarmatian y<?uth.* The remainder of 


· Gibbon supposes that this war took place because Constantine had 
deducted a part of the customary gratifications, granted by his predeces- 
sors to the Sarmatians. Nothing of this kind appears in the authors. 'Ve 
see, on the contrary, that after his vich"lry, and to punish the Sarmatians 
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the nation embraced the desperate expedient of arming the it. 
slaves, a hardy race of hunters and herdsmen, by whose 
tumultuary aid they revenged their defeat, and expelled the 
invader from their confines. But they soon discovered that 
they had exchanged a foreign for a domestic el1C1TIY, more 
dangcrous and 1TIOre implacable. Enraged by their former 
servitude, elated by their present glory, the slaves, under thQ 
name of Lirnigantes, claimed and usurped the possession of 
the country which they had saved. Their masters, unable to 
withstand the ungovcrned fury of the populace, preferred the 
hardships of exile to the tyranny of their servants. Serne of 
the fugitive Sarmatians solicited a less ignominious depend- 
ence, under the hostile standard of the Goths. A 111oro 
numerous band retired beyond the Carpathian l\iountains 
among the Quadi, their German allip.s, and were easilyad- 
mitted to share a superfluous waste of uncultivated land. 
But the far greater part of the distressed nation turned their 
eyes towards the fruitful provinces of ROlTIe. Imploring the 
protection and forgiveness of the emperor, they solemnly 
promised, as su
jects in peace, and as soldiers in war, the 
1TIOst inviolable fidelity to the empire which should graciously 
receive them into. its bosom. According to the maxims 
aùopted by Probus and his successors, the offers of this bar- 
barian colony were eagerly accepted; and a competent por- 
tion of lands in the provinces of Pannonia, Thrace, :Macedonia, 
and Italy, were immediately assigned for the habitation and 
subsistence of three hundred thousand Sarmatians. 45 
By chastising the pride of the Goths, and by accepting the 
homage of a suppliant nation, Constantine asserted the majesty 


45 The Gothic and Sarmatian "wars are related in so b:roken find im- 
perfect a manner, that I have been obliged to comparc the following 
writers, .who mutually supply, cOl'rcct, and illustrate each other. 
Those who will take the same trouble, may acquire a right of criticiz- 
ing my narrative. Ammianus, 1. xvii. c. 12. Anonym. Vale5ian. p. 
715. Eutropius, x. 7. Sextus Rufus de Pl"ovinciiH, c. 26. Julian 
Orate i. p. 9, and Spanheim, Ùommcnt. p. 9,1-. Hieronym. in Chron. 
Euseb. in Vito Constantin. 1. iv. C. 6. Socrates, I. i. c. 18. Sozomen, 
1. i. e. 8. Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 108. Jornancles de Itcb. Geticis, c. 22. 
Isidorus in Chron. p. 70U; in lIist. Gothorum Grotii. Constantin. 
PorphYl'ogenitus de Administrat. Imperii, c. 53, p. 
08, edit. 
Ieursii." 


for the ravages they had committed, he withheld the sums which it had 
been the custom to bestow. St. Martin, note to Le Beau, i. 327.-:M. 
. Compare, on this very obscure but remar1
able war, :Manso, Leben Con- 
stantins, p. 195. - 
1. 
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)f the Roman elnpire; and the an1bassadors of Æthiopia, 
Persia, and the rnost remote countries of India, congratulated 
the peace and prosperity of his government. 46 If he reckoned, 
among the favors of fortune, the death of his eldest son, of 
his nephew, and perhaps of his wife, he enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted flow of private as well as public felicity, till the thirtieth 
year of his reign; a period which none of his predecessors, 
since Augustus, had been permitted to celebrate. Constantine 
survived that solellln festival about ten months; and at the 
mature age of sixty-four, after a short illness, he ended his 
Illemorable life at the palace of Aquyrion, in the suburbs of 
Nicomedia, whither he had retired for the benefit of the air, 
and with the hope of recruiting his exhausted strength by the 
use of the wann baths. The excessive demonstrations of 
grief, or at least of mourning, surpassed whatever had been 
practised on any furmer occasion. Notwithstanding the claims 
of the senate and people of ancient Rome, the corpse of the 
deceased emperor, according to his last request, was trans- 
ported to the city, which was destined to preserve the name 
and memory of its founder. The body of Constantine, 
adorned with the vain symbols of greatnes:=;, the purple and 
diadem, was deposited on a golden bed in one of the apart.. 
ments of the palace, which for that purpose had been splen- 
didly furnished and illuminated. The forms of the court were 
strictly maintained. Every day, at the appointed nours, the 
principal officers of the state, the army, and the household, 
a pproaching the person of their sovereign with bended knees 
and a composed countenance, offered their respectful homage 
as seriously as if he had been still alive. From motives of 
policy, this theatrical representation was for some time con.. 
tinued; nor could flattery neglect the opportunity of remark.. 
ing that Constantine alone, by the peculiar indulgence of 
Ileaven, had reigned after his death. 47 
But this reign could subsist only in empty pageantry; and 


46 Eusebius (ill Vito Const. 1. iv. e. 50) remarks three circumstances 
relative to these Indians. 1. They came from the shores of the east- 
ern ocean; a description which might be applied to the coast of China 
or Coromamlcl. 2. They presented shining gems, and unknown ani- 
mals. 3. They protested their kings had erected statues to represent 
the .supreme majesty of Constantine. 
47 Funus relatum in urbem sui nominis, quod sane P. R. ægerrimo 
tulit. . Aurelius Vietor. Constantine prepared for himself a stately 
tomb In the church of the lloly Apostles. Euseb. 1. iv. C. 60. The 
best, and indecd almost tho only accow1t of the sickness, death, and 
15 =! 
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it was soon discovered that the will of the most absolute mon- 
arch is seldom obeyed, when his subjects have no longer any 
thing to hope from his favor, or to dread from his resentment. 
The same ministers and generals, who bowed with such rev- 
erential awe before tlJe inanimate corpse of their deceased 
sovereign, were engaged in secret consultations to exclude his 
two nephews, Dalmatius and I-Iannibalianus, from the share 
which he had assigned them in the succession of the empire. 
'Ve are too imperfectly acquainted with the C01.1.rt of Constan- 
tine to fonn any judgnlent of the real motives which in- 
fluenced the leaders of the conspiracy; unless we should 
suppose that they were actuated by a spirit of jealousy and 
revenge against the præfect AbIavius, a proud favorite, who 
had long directed the counsels and abused the confidence of 
the late emperor. The arguments, by which they solicited 
the concurrence of the soldiers and people, are of a more 
obvious nature; and they might with decency, as well as 
truth, insist on the superior rank of the children of Constan- 
tine, the danger of Inultiplying the llUlllber of sovereigns, and 
the impending mischiefs which threatened the republic, frum 
the discord of so nlany rival princes, who were not comu'cted 
by the tender sympathy of fraternal affection. The intrigue 
was conducted with zeal and secrecy, till a loud and unan- 
imous declaration was procured frOl'll the troops, that they 
,vould suffer none except the sons of their 1amented monarch 
to reign over the Roman empire. 4S The younger Dalmatius, 
who was united with his collateral relations by the tics of 
friendship and interest, is allowed to have inherited a consid- 
erable share of the abilities of the great Constantine: but, on 
this occasion, he does not appear to have concerted any Ineas- 
ure for supporting, by arms, the just claims which himself 
and his royal brother derived fr01n the liberality of their uncle. 
Astonished and overwhelmed by the tide of popular fury, 
they seem to have rClnained, without the power of flight or of 
rcsistance, in the hands of their implacable enenlies. Their 
fate was suspended till the arrival of Constant ius, the second;!3 
and perhaps the most favored, of the sons of Constantine. 


funeral of Constantine, is contained ill the fourth book of his Life, 
by Eusebius. 
48 Eusebius (1. iv. c. 6) terminates his narrative by this loyal dec- 
laration of the troops, and avoicls all the invidious circumstances of 
the subsequent massacre. 
49 The character of Dalmatius is advantageously, though concisely, 
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The voice of the dying emperor had recommended the care 
o
 his funeral to the piety of Constantius ; and that prince, by 
tht
 vicinity of his eastern station, could easily prevent the dil- 
igence of his brothers, who resided in their distant govern- . 
meHt of Italy and Gaul. As soon as he had' taken possession 
of the palace of Constantinople, his first care was to remove 
the apprehensions of his kinsmen, by a solemn oath which he 
pledged for their security. I-lis next employment was to find 
some specious pretence which might release his conscience 
frorn the obligation of.an imprudent promise. The arts of 
fraud were made subservient to th3 designs of cruelty; and a 
manifest forgery was atttsted by a person of the most s:J.cred 
character. From the hands of the Bishop of NicomeJia, Con- 
stantius received a fatal scroll, afllrmed to be the genuine tes- 
tament of his father; in which the emperor expressed his sus- 
picions that he had been poisoned by his brothers; and con- 
jured his sons to revenge his death, and to consult their own 
safety, by the punishment of the guilty.5o \Vhatever reasons 
might have been alleged- by these unfortunate princes to defend 
their life and honor against so incredible an accusation, they 
were silenced by the furious clamors of the soldiers, who 
declared themselves, at once, their enemies, their judges, and 
iheir executioners. The spirit, and even the forms of legal 
proceedings were repeatedly violated in a promiscuous 11las- 
sacre; which involved the two uncles of Constantius, seven 
of his cousins, of whom Dalmatius and Hannibalianus were 
the most illustrious, the Patrician Optatus, who had Inarried a 
sister of the late emperor, and the Præfect Ablavius, whose 
power and riches had inspired him with some hopes of obtain- 


drawn by Eutropius. (x. D.) Dalmatius Cæsar prosperrimâ indole, 
neque patruo absimilis, ltaud multo post opprcssus est factione militari" 
As both J erom and the Alexandrian Chroniclc mention the third year 
of the Cæsar, which did not commence till the 18th or 24th of Sep- 
tember, A. D. 337, it is certain that these military factious continued 
above four months. 
bO I have related this singular anecdote on the authority.of Philos- 
torgius, 1. ii. c. 16. :But if such a prete...x.t was' ever used by COllstan- 
tins and his adherents, it was laid aside with contempt, as soon as it 
served their immediate purpose. Athanasius (tom. i. p. 856) mcntions 
the oath which Constantius had taken for the sccurityof his kins- 
men. · 


· The authority of Philostorgius is so suspicious, as not to be sufficient 
to establish this fact, which Gibbon has inserted in his hiitory as certain, 
..nile in the note he appears to doubt it. - G. 
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ìng the purple. If it were necessary to aggravate the horrors 
of this bloody scene, we might add, that Constantius himself 
Imd espoused the daughter of his uncle Julius, and that he had 
bestowed his sister in marriage on his cousin Hannibalianus. 
'l'hese aI1iances, which the policy of Constantine, regardless 
of the public prejudice,51 had formed between the several 
branches of the Imperial house, served only to convince man- 
k:nd, that these princes were as cold to the endearments of 
conjugal affection, as they were insensible to the ties of con- 
sanguinity, and the 11loving enh!eatics of youth and innocence. 
Of so numerous a family, Gallus and Julian alone, the two 
youngest children of Julius Constantius, were saved from the 
bH1ds of the assassins, till their I'age, satiated with slaughter, 
had in some measure subsided. The emperor Constantius, 
who, in the absence of his brothers, was the most obnoxious 
to guilt and reproach, discovered, on sonle future occasions, a 
faint and transient remorse for those cruehies which the per- 
fìclious counsels of his ministers, and the irresistible violence 
of the troops, had extorted from his unexperienced youth. 52 
The massacre of the Flavian race was succeeded by a new 
division of the provinces; which was ratified in a personal 
interview of the three brothers. Constantine, the eldest of 
the Cæs3rd, obtained, with a certain preëminence of rank, 


1)) Conjugia sobrinarum diu ignorata, tempore addito percrebui
se. 
Tacit. Annal. xii. 6, and Lip
ius ad loco The repeal of the ancient 
law, and the practice of five hundred years, were insufficient to eradi- 
cate the prejudices of the Romans, who still considered the marria
es 
of cousins-german as a species of imperfect incest, (Augustin de Civi- 
tate Dei, xv. 6;) and Jnlian, whose mind was biased by superstition 
ßJ:d resentment, stigmatizes these unnatural alliances between his own 
cousins with the opprobrious epithet of YIX,'UVJI H 06 YCI,UCJJJ', (Orat. vii. 
p. 223.) The jurisprudence of the canons has since revived and 
cnforced this prohibition, without being able to introduce it either into 
th(' civil or the common law of Europe. See on the subject of these 
marriages, Taylor's Civil Law, p. 331. Erouer de Jure Connub. 1. ii. 
c. ) 2. Hericourt des Loix Ecclcsiastiques, part iii. c. 5. }'leury, 
Instit.utions du Droit Canonique, tom. i. p. 331. raris, 1767 J anù 
}'ra Paolo, Istoria del Concilio Trident. 1. viii. 
52 Julian (ad S. r. Q. Athen. p. 270) charges his cousin Constan- 
tius with the whole guilt of a massacre, from which he himself RO 
narrowly escaped. His assertion ic; confirmed b)r Athanasius, who, 
for reasons of a very different nature, was not less an enemy of Con- 
6tantius, (tom. i. p. 856.) Zosimus joins in the same accusation. But 
the three abbreviators, Eutropius and the Victors, use very qualifying 
expressions: "sinente potius quam jubcnte ;" "incertum quo sua- 
sore;" "vi militum:' 
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the possession of the new capital, which bore his own D:lme 
and that of his father. Thrace, and the countries of the 
East, wel'O allotted for the patrimony of Cunslantius; and 
Constans was acknowledged as the luwful sovereign of Italy, 
Africa, and the \Vestern Illyricum. The anl1ies submitted to 
their hereditary right; and they condescended, after some 
delay, to accept from the Roman senate the title of Augustus. 
\Vhen they first assumed the reins of government, the eldest 
of these priuces was twenty-one, tho second twenty, and the 
third only seventeen, years of age. 53 
'Vhile the martial nations of Europe followed th
stapdards 
of his brothers, Const.antius, at the head of the effen1Ïnate 
troops of Asia, was left to sustain the weight of the Persian 
war. At the decease of Constantine, the throne of the East 
was filled by Sapor, son of Hormouz, or IIorn11sòas, and 
grandson of Narses, who, after the victory of Galerius, had 
humbly confessed the superiority of the Roman power. 
Although SapoI' was in the thirtieth year of his long reign, he 
was still in the vigor of youth, as the date of his acces
ion, 
by a very strange fatality, had preceded that of his birth. 
The wife of I-Iormouz remained pregnant at the time of her 
husband's death; and the uncertainty of the sex, as well as 
of the event, excited the ambitious hopes of the princes of the 
house of Sassano The apprehensions of civil. war were at 
length removed, by the positive assurance of tho l\fagi, that 
the widow of I-Iormol1z had conceived, and would safely pro- 
duce a son. Obedient to the voice of superstition, the Per- 
sians prepared, without delay, the ceremony of his coronation. 
A royal bcd, on which the queen lay in state, was exhibited 
in the rnidst of the palace; the diadem was placed on the 
spot, which might be supposed to conceal the future heir of 
Artaxcrxes, and the prostrate satraps adored the majesty of 
their invisible and insensible sovereign. 54 If any credit can 


53 Ruseb. in Yit. Constantin. 1. iv. c. GD. .7.osimus, 1. ii. p. 117. 
Idat. in Chron. See two notes of Til1emont, IIi
t. des }<
mpereur:;, 
tom. iv. p. 10Sß-IO!H. The reign of the eldest brother at Constan- 
tinople is noticed only in the Alexandrian Chronicle. 
54 Agathias, who lived in the sixth century, is the author of this 
story, (1. iy. p. 13:>, edit. Louyre.) lIe derived his information from 
sOqJ.e extracts of the J>crsian Chronicles, obtained and tran
lated by 
1he interpreter Sergius, during his embassy at that court. The coro- 
nation of the mother of Sapor is likewise mentioned by Schikanl, 
(Tarikh. p. 116,) and D'IIerbclot (Bibliothèque Orientale, p. 763.)"* 


· The author of the Zen'lt.-'u.I-Tarikh sta.tes, that the lady 
crt if a'., 
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be given to this nlarvellous tale, which seems, however, to be 
countenanced by the manners of the people, and by the extra- 
ordinary duration of his reIgn, we Inust admire not only the 
fortune, but the genius, of SapoI'. In the soft, sequestered 
education of a Persian harelll, the royal youth could discover 
the importance of exercising the vigor of his mind and body; 
and, by his personal merit, deserved a throne, on which he 
had been seated, while he was yet unconscious of the duties 
and temptations of absolute pow'er. His minority was exposed 
to the almost inevitable calamities of domestic discord; his 
capital was surprised and plundered by Thair, a powerful king 
of Yemen, or Arabia; and the Inajesty of the royal family 
was degraded by the captivity of a princess, the sister of the 
deceased king. But as soon as Sapor attained the age of 
manhood, the presumptuous Thair, his nation, and his country, 
feU beneath the first effort of the young warrior; who used 
his victory with so judicious a mixture of rigor and clemency, 
that he obtained from the fears and gratitude of the Arabs 
the title of Dlwulacnaf, or protector of the nation. 55 
The ambition of the Persian, to whon1 his enemies ascribe 
the virtues of a soldier and a statesman, was animated by the 
desire of revenging the disgrace of his fathers, and of wrest- 
ing frOlll the hands of the Romans the five provinces beyond 
the Tigris. The military fame of Constantine, and the real 
or apparent strength of his government, suspended the attack; 
and while the hostile conduct of Sap or provoked the resent- 
ment, his artful negotiations amused the patie!lce of the Im- 
perial court. The death of Constantine was the signal of 
war,5G and the actual condition of the Syrian and Armenian 


55 D'Herbelot, Bibliothèque Orientale, p. 764.* 
56 Sextus Rufus, (c. 26,) who on 'this occasion is no contemptible 
authority, affirms, that the Persians sued in vain for peacc, and that 
Constantine was preparing to march against them: yet the superior 


firmed her belief of this from the extraordinary liveliness of the infant, anù 
its lying on the right side. Those who arc sage on such subjects must 
determine what right she had to be l)ositive from these s)-mptollls. l\Iai- 
colm, Hist. of Persia, i. 83. -1\1. I 
.. Gibbon, according to Sir J. Malcolm, has greatly mistaken the deriva- 
tion of this name; it means Zoolaktaf, the Lord of the Shoulders, from his 
directing the shoulders of his captives to be pierced and then dislocated b)' 
a string passed through them. Eastern authors are agreed with resp('ct 
to the origin of this title. Malcolm, i_ 84. Gihbon took his derivation 
from D'IIerbelot, who gives buth, the lattcr on the authority of the Leb. 
Tarikh. - ,M. 
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frontier seemed to encourage the Persians by the prospect of 
a rich spoil and an easy conquest. '-rhe example of the rnas- 
sacres of the palace diffused a spirit of licentiousness and 
sedition among the troops of the East, who were no longer 
restrained by their habits of obedience to a veteran c01nmand- 
ere By the prudence of Constantius, who, from the interview 
with his brothers in Pannonia, immediately hastened to the 
banks of the Euphrates, the legions were gradually restored 
to a sense of duty and discipline; but the season of anarchy 
had permitted Sapor to form the siege of Nisibis, and to 
occupy sevel.al of the most important fortresses of Mesopo- 
tamia. 57 In Arnlenia, the renowned Tiridates had long enjoyed 
the peace and glory which he deserved by his valor and fidelity 
to the cause of Rome. t The firm alliance which he maintained 
with Constantine was productive of spiritual as well as of 
temporal benefits; by the conversion of Tiridates, the charac- 
ter of a saint was applied to that of a hero, the Christian faith 
was preached and established from the Euphrates to the shores 
of the Caspian, and Armenia was attached to the empire by 
the double ties of policy and religion. But as many of the 
Annenian nobles still refused to abandon the plurality of their 
gods and of their wives, the public tranquillity was disturbed 
by a disconteJ;lted faction, which insulted the feeble age of 
their sovereign, and impatiently expected the hour of his 
death" He died at length after a reign of fifty-six years, and 
the fortune of the Armenian monarchy expired with Tiridates. 
His lawful heir was driven into exile, the Christian priests 
were either murdered or expelled from their churches, the 
barbarous tribes of Albania were solicited to descend from 
their mountains; and two of the Inost powerful governors, 


weight of the testimony of Eusebius obliges us to admit the prelim.. 
inaries, if not the ratification, of the treaty. See Tillemont, Hist. de. 
Empcreurs, tom. iv. p. 420.- 
67 Julian. Orate i. p. 20. 


· Constantine had cndcavored to allay the fury of the persccutions, 
which, at the instigation of the Magi and thc Jews, Sapor had commenced 
against the Christians. Euscb. Vito lUst. Theod. i. 2.5. Sozom. ti. c. 8, 15. 
-M. 
t Tiridates had sustained a war against Maximin, causcd by tbe hatred 
of the latter against Christianity. Armcnia was the first nation which 
cmbraced Christianity. About the year 2i6 it was the religion of the king, 
the nobles, and the people of Armcnia. From St. Martin, Supplement to 
Le Beau, v. i. p. 78. Compare Prcface to History of Va.rtan, by !'rofcssor 
Neumann, p. ix. - 
I. 
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usurping the ensigns or the powers of royalty, implored the 
assistance of Sapor, and opened the gates of their cities to the 
Persian garrisons. The Christian party, unùer the guiùance 
of the Archbishop of Artaxata, the imn1cdiate successor of 
St. Gregory the IIhu11inator, had recourse to th
 piety of Con- 
stantius. After the troubles had continued about three years, 
Antiochus, one of the officers of the household, executed with 
success the Imperial commission of restoring Chosroes,* the 
son of Tiridates, to the throne of his fathers, of distributing 
honors and rewards among the faithful servants of the house 
of Arsaces, and of proclaiming a general mnnesty, which was 
accepted by the greater part of the rebellious satraps. But 
the Romans derived 1110re honor than advantage from this 
revolution. Chosroes was a prince of a puny stature and a 
pusillanimous spirit. ITnequal to the fatigues of war, averse 
to the society of mankind, he withdrew frOl11 his capital to a 
retired palace, which he built on the banks of the River Eleu- 
therus, and in the centre of a shady grove; where he con- 
sumed his vacant hours in the rural sports of hunting and 
hawking. To secure this inglorious case, he submitted to the 
conditions of peace which SapoI' condescended to il11pose; the 
payment of an anllual tribute, and the restitution of the fertile 
province of Atropatene, which the courage of Tiridates, and 


'"* Chosroes was t'estored rrobably by Licinius, between 314 and 319. 
There was an Antiochns who was præfectus yigilum at Romf', as appears 
from the Theodo:;ian CÒde, (1. iii. de info his quæ sub ty.,) in 326, and from 
a fragment of the same work puùlished by 1\1. Amrdée Peyron, in 319. lIe 
may before this have been sent into Armenia. St.:M. p. 407. [Is it not 
more proùable that Antiochus was an officer in the service of the Cæsar 
who ruled in the East? - 
l.] Chosroes was succeeded in the yeat' 322 
by his Bon Diran. Diran was a weak pt'ince, and in the sixteenth year of 
his reign, A, D, 337, was betrayed into the power of the Persians by the 
treachery of his chamberlain and the Persian gOH'rnor of Atropatene or 
Aderbidjan. He was blionded: his wife and his son Arsaces shared his 
captivity, but the princes and nobles of Armenia claimed the protection of 
Rome; and this was the cause of Constantine's declaration of war against 
the Persians. -The king of Persia attempted to make himself master of 
Armenia; but the' brave rf'
istance of thc people, the advance of Con
tan- 
tius, and a defeat whieh his army suffered at Oskha in Armenia, and tho 
failure before l\isibis, forced ShaÌ1pour to submit to terms of peace. Varaz- 
Shahponr, the perfidious governor of Atropatene, was flayed alive; Diran 
and his son were released from captivity; Diran refused to ascend the 
throne, and t'etired to an obscure retreat: his son At'saces was cl"Owr.ed 
king of Armenia. Arsaces pursued a vacillating policy between the in- 
fluence of Rome and Persia, and the war rC'commf'nced in the y.
ar 
345. At least, that was the period of the expedition of Constantius to the 
East. See St. Martin, additions to Le Beau, i. 442. The Persians have 
made an extraOl"dinary romance out of the history of Shahpour, who went 
as a spy to Constantinople, was taken, harncssed ]ike a horse, and car.. 
ried to- witness the devastation of his kingdom. Malcolm, i. El. -:M. 
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the victorions arms of Galerius, had annexed to the Armenian 
monarchy. 58 
During the long period of the reign of Constantius, the 
provinces of the East were afflicted by the calamiti{'s of the 
Persian war.t The irregular incursions of the light troops 
alternately spread terror and devastation beyond the Tigris 
and beyond the Euphrates, from the gates of Ctesiphon to 
those of Antioch; and thi
 active "service \vas performed by 
the Arabs of ..
Je desert, who were divided in their interest and 
aflèct1ons; some of t11Clr independent chiefs Leing enlisted in 

ñe party of Sapor, whilst others had engaged their doubtful 


58 Julian. Orate i. 11. 20, 21. 
Ioscs of Chorcne, I. ii. c. 89, 1. iii. 
c. 1-9, p. 226-240. The perfect agreement between the vague hints 
of the contemporary orator, and the circumstantial narrative of the 
national hi::;torian, gives light to the fonner, and weight to the latter. 
}'or the credit of 
loses, it may be likewise obscrveù, that the name 
of Antiochus is found a few years before in a. civil oflìce of inferior 
dignity. See Godcfroy, Cod. .Theod. tom. vi. p. 350.* 


.. Gibbon has enn.cavored, in his History, to make use of thc informa- 
tion furnish cd by Moscs of Chorcne, the only Armenian historian then 
translatcd into Latin. Gibbon has not perceivcd all thc chronological dif- 
ficulties which occur in the narra.tive of that writer. lIe has nut thought 
of all the critical ùiscus.;;ions which his text ought to undergo bcfure it 
can be comhinl'Cl with the relations of the western writers. From want of 
this attention, Gibbon has made the facts which he has drawn from this 
source more erroncous then thcy are in the orip:inal. This judgment 
applies to all which the English historian has derived from the Armcnian 
author. I havc made the History of Moses a subject of particular atten- 
tion; and it is with confidence that I oiler the rc:mlts, which I insert 
here, and which will appcar in the course of my notes. In order to form a 
judgment of the differcnce which exists between me and Giùbon, I will 
content myself with rcmarking, that throughout he has committcd an 
anachronism of thirty years, from 'whence it follows, that he assigns to 
thc rcign of Constantius many events which took place during that of 
Constantine. lIe could not, therefore, discern the truc connection which 
exists betwecn the Roman history and that of Armenia, or form a correct 
notion of the rcasons which induced Constantine, at thc close of his life, 
to make war upon the Persians, or of the motives which dctainpd Con- 
stantius so long in the East; he does not eyen mcn tion them. 81. "Mar- 
tin, note on Le Beau, i. 40G. I have in::;ertcd 1\I. St. Martin's observations, 
but I must add, that the chronology which he proposes, is not gencrally 
rcccivcd by Armenian scholars, not, I believc, by Professor Neumann. 
-1\1. 
t It was during this war that a bold flatterer (whose name is unknown) 
p 1 1blished thc ItincI"aries of Alexander and Trajan, in ordcr to direct the 
victorious Constantius in the footstcps of those great conquerors of the 
East. The fonner of these has becn published for the first timc ùy l\l. 
Al1gclo l\1ai, (Milan, lRI7, rcprinted at l"rankfort, IRIS.) It adds so lit- 
tle to our knowlcdge of Alexander's campaigns, that it only e
cites our 
n
grct that it is not the Itincrary of Trajan, of "ho:>e eastern \Îetorics we 
}Iave no distinct record. - M. 
VOL. II. J G 
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fidelity to the emperor. 59 Tho more grave and important 
operations of the war were conducted with equal vigor; and 
the annies of Rome and Persia encountered each other in 
nine bloody fields, in two of which C6nstantius hirnself com- 
manded in pcrson.6 o The event of the day was most com- 
monly adverse to the Romans, but in the battle of Singara, 
their imprudent valor had almost achieved a signal and decisive 
victory. The stationary troops of Singara * retired on the 
approach of Sapor, who passed the Tigris over three bridges, 
and occupied near the village of Hilleh an advantageous 
camp, which, by the labor of his numerous pioneers, he sur- 
rounded in one day with a deep ditch and a lofty rampart. His 
fonnidable host, when it was drawn out in order of battle, 
covered the banks of the river, the adjacent heights, and the 
whole extent of a plain of above twelve lniles, which separated 
the two annies. Both were alike impatient to engage; but 
the Barbarians, after a slight resistance, fled in disorder; un- 
able to resist, or desirous to weary, the strength of the heavy 
legions, who, fainting with heat and thirst, pursued them across 
the plain, and cut in pieces a line of cavalry, clothed in COln- 
plete armor, which had been posted before the gates of the 
cmnp to protect their retreat. Constantius, who was hurried 
along in the pursuit, attempted, without effect, to restrain the 
ardor of his troops, by representing to them the dangers of 
the approaching night, and the certainty of completing their 
success with the return of day. As they depended much 


59 Ammianus (xiv. 4) givcs a livcly description of the wandering 
and predatory life of the Saracens, who stretched from the confines 
gf Assyria to the cataracts of the Nile. It appears from the adven- 
tures of 
Ialchue, which J erom has related in so entertaining a man- 
ner, that the high road between Beræa and Edcssa was infcsted by 
these robbers. See Hieronym. tom. i. p. 256. 
60 "\Ve shall take from Eutropius the general idea of the war, ex. 
10.) A Persis enim multa et gravia perpessus, sæpe captis, öppidis, 
obscssis urbibus, cæsis exercitibus, nullumque ei contra Saporcm 
prosperum prælium fuit, nisi quod apud Singaram, &c. This honest 
account is confirmed by the hints of Ammianus, Rufus, and J crom. 
The two first orations of Julian, and the third oration of Libanius, 
exhibit a more flattering picture; but the recantation of both those 
orators, after the death of Constantius, while it restores us to the pos- 
session of the truth, degrades their own character, and that of the 
emperor. The Commentary of Spanheim on the first oration of Julian 
is profusf'ly learned. See likewise the judicious observations of Til 
lemont, IIist. des Empcreurs, tom. iv. p. 656. 


. Now Sinja.r, on the River Chaboras. -
l 
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more on their own valor than on the experience or the abilities 
of their chief, they silenced by their clamors his tinlÍd remon- 
strances; and rushing with fury to the charge, filled up the 
ditch, broke down the ran1part, and dispersed themselves 
through the tents to recruit their exhausted strength, and to 
enjoy the rich harvest of their labors. But the prudent Supor 
]1ad watched the m0111ent of victory. His army, of which 
the greater part, securely posted on the heights, had been 
spectators of the action., advanced in silence, and under the 
shadow of the night; and his Persian archers, guided by the 
illmnination of the camp, poured a shower of arrows on a dis- 
armed and licentious crowd. The sincerity of history 61 
declares, that the Romans were vanquished with a dreadful 
slaughter, and that the flying remnant of the legion
 was ex- 
posed to the most intolerable hardships. Even the tenderness 
of panegyric, confessing that the glory of the emperor was 
sullied by the disobedience of his soldiers, chooses to draw a 
veil over the circumstances of this n1clancholy retreat. Yet 
one of those venal orators, so jealous of the fmne of Constan- 
tius, relates, with amazing coolness, an act of such incredible 
cruelty, as, in the judgment of posterity, 111ust imprint a far 
deeper stain on the honor of the Imperial name. The son of 
Sapor, the heir of his crown, had been made a captive in the 
Persian camp. 1'he unhuJ}py youth, who might have excited 
the compassion of the most savage enemy, was scourged, 
tortured, and publicly executed by the inhuman Romans.G 2 
\Vhatever advantages might attend the arms of Sapor in the 
field, though nine repeated victories diffused among the nations 
the fame of his valor and conduct, he could not hope to suc- 
ceed in the execution of his designs, while the fortified towns 
of Mesopotamia, and, above all, the strong and ancient city of 
Nisibis, remained in the possession of the Romans. In the 
space of twelve years, Nisibis, which, since the time of Lu- 


6] Accrrim5. nocturntl conccrtationc pugnatuIl1 cst, nostrorum copiis 
ingenti stI11.ge confossis. Ammian. xviii. 5. See likewise Eutropius, 
x. 10, and S. !tufns, c. 27.- 
62 Libanius, Orat. iii. p. 133, with Julian. Orate i. p. 2.1, and S1,an- 
hcim's Commentary, p. 179. 


.. The Persian historians, or romancers) do not m('utiou the battle of 
Sil1gara, but make the captive Shahpour ('seap<', d('feat) and tal\:e priSOnf'l, 
the Homan emperor. The ltoman cal'tiH
)S wer(' forcc{l to repair all the 
ravages they had committed, cvell to rcplantil1O' the smallc:)t trees. Mal- 
-çolm, i. 85. -1\1. 1:1 
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cullus, had been deservedly esteemed the bulwark of the Eü::;t 
sustained three rnemorable sieges against the power of SapoI' . 

md the disappointe
l monarch, after urging his attacks above 
sixty, eighty, and a hundred days, was thrice repulsed with 
loss and ignominy.63 This large and populous city was situate 
about two days' journey from the 'l'igris, in the Inidst of a 
pleasant and fertile plain at the foot of l\lount l\Iasius. A 
treble enclosure of brick walls was defended by a deep ditch; 64 
and the intrepid resistance of Count Lucilianus, and his gar- 
rison, was seconded by the desperate courage of the people. 
The citizens of Nisibis were animated by the exhortations of 
their bishop,65 inured to arms by the presence of danger, and 
convinced of the intentions of Sapor to plant a Persio.n colony 
in their room, and to lead them away into distant and barba- 
rous captivity. The event of the two fonner sieges elated 
their confidence, and exasperated the haughty spirit of the 
Great King, who advaoced a third time towards Nisibis, at the 
head of the united forces of Persia and India. The ordinary 
Inachines, invented to batter or undm:mine the walls, were 
1'cndered incffectual by the superior skill of the Ro.mans; and 
many days had vainly elapsed, when Sapor cn1braced a reso- 
lution worthy of an eastern 11lonarch, ,vho believed that the 
clements themsclve3 were subject to his power. At the stated 
season of the melting of the snows in Arnlenia, the River 
1\Iygdonius, which divides the plain and the city of Nisibis, 
forms, like the Nile,66 an inundation over the adjacent country. 


63 See Julian. Orat. i. p. 27, Orat. ii. p. 62, &c., with the Commentary 
of Spanheim, (p. 188-202,) "who illustrates the circumstances, and 
ascertains the time of the three sieges of Nisibis. Their dates are 
likewise examined by Tillemont, (Rist. des Empereur
, tom. iv. p. 668, 
671, 674.) Something is added from Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 151, and the 
Alexandrine Chronicle, p. 290. 
64 Sallust. Fragment. lxxxiv. edit. Drosses, and Plutarch in Lueull. 
tom. iii. p. 184. Nisibis is now reduced to one hundred and fifty 
houses: the marshy lands produee rice, and the fertile meadows, as 
far as lIIosul and the Tigris, are covered with the ruins of towns and 
villages. See Niebuhr, V oyage
, tom. ii. p. 300-309. 
65 The miracles which Theodoret (1. ii. c. 30) ascribes to St. James, 
Bishop of Edessa, were at least pOl-formed in a worthy cause, the 
defence of his country. lIe appeared on the walls under the figure 
of the Homan emperor, and sent an army of gnats to sting the trunks 
of the elephants, and to discomfit the host of the new Sennarherib. 
66 JtÙiall. Orat. i. p. 27. Thongh Kicbuhr (tom. ii. p. 307) allows 
8 very considerable swell to the :\lygdonius, over which he saw a 
bridge of twclve arches:}t is difficult, howcvcr, to understand this 
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By the labor of the Persians, the course of the river was 
stopped below the town, and the waters were confined on every 
side by solid mounds of earth. On this artificial lake, a fleet 
of armed vessels filled with soldiers, and with engines which 
discharged stones of five hundred pounds weight, advanced in 
order of battle, and engaged, almost upon a level, the troops 
which defended the ramparts.:it< The irresistible force of the 
waters was alternately fatal to the contending parties, till at 
length a portion of the walls, unable to sustain the accmnulated 
pressure, gave way at once, and exposed an ample breach of 
one hundred and fifty feet. The Persians were instantly 
driven to the assault, and the fate of Nisibis depended on the 
event of the day. The heavy-armed cavalry, who led tho 
van of a ùeep column, were embarrassed in the mud, and 
great numbers were drowned in the unseen holes which had 
been filled by the rushing waters. The elephants, made furi. 
ous by their wounds, increased the disorder, and trampled 
dOWh thousands of the Persian archers. The Great King, 
who, from an exalted throne, beheld the misfortunes of his 
. 
arms, sounded, with re1uctant indignation, the signal of the 
retreat, and suspended for some hours the prosecution of the 
attack. But the vigilant citizens improved the opportunity of 
the night; and the return of day discovered a new wall of six 
feet in height, rising every 1110mcnt to fill up the interval of 
the breach. Notwithstanding the disappointment of his hopes, 
and the loss of more than twenty thousand men, SapoI' still 
pressed the rerluction of Nisibis, with an obstinate finnness, 
which could have yielded only to the necessity of defending 
the eastern provinces of Persia against a formidable invasion 
of the l\Iassagetæ.6 7 Alarmed by this intelligence, he hastily 


parallel of a trifling rivulet with a mighty rivcr. There are many cir- 
cum<;tauces obscure, and almost unintelligible, in the description of 
these stupendou
 water-works. 
67 'Ve are obligetl to Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xiii. p. 11,) for this invasion 
of the 1tlasf'agetæ, which is pcrfct'tly consistent with the general series 
of event
, to which we are darkly led by the broken history of 
Ammianus. 


· MacdonaM Kinnier ohserycs on these floating batterics, "As tIle 
elevation of placc is co
iù(>raùly above thc levcl of the country in its 
immcdiate "\icinity, and the Mygdonius is a very ill:"ignificant strea.m, it is 
difficult to imagine how this work could have becn accomplished, evcn 
with the wonderful rcsourccs which the king must have had at his disposal." 
Geographical Memoir, p. 2G
. -1\1. 
16* 
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relinquished the siege, and marched with rapiù diligence from 
the banks of t.he Tigris to those of the Oxus. The danger 
and difficulties of the Scythian war engaged him soon after- 
wards to conclude, or at least to observe, a truce with the 
Roman emperor, which was equally grateful to both princes; 
as Constantius himself, after the death of his two brothers, was 
involved, by the revolutions of the \tVest, in a civil contest, 
which required and seelTwd to exceed the most vigorous 
excrtion of his undivided strength. 
After the partition of the empire, three years had scarcely 
elapsed before the sons of Constantine seemed impatient to 
convince mankind that they -were incapable of contenting 
themselves with the dominions which they were unqualified to 
govern. The eldest of those princes soon complained, that he 
was defrauded of his just proportion of the spoils of their 
murdered kinsmen; and though he might yield to the supe- 
rior guilt and merit of Constantius, he exacted from Constans 
. the cession of the African provinces, as an equivalent for the 
rich countries of l\lacedonia and Greece, which his. brother 
had acquired by the dcath of Dalmatius. 'rhe want of sincer- 
ity, which Constantine experienced in a tedious and fruitless 
negotiation, exasperated the fierceness of his temper; and he 
eagerly listened to those favorites, who suggested to him that 
his honor, as well as his interest, was concerned in the prose- 
cution of the quarrel. At the head of a tumultuary band, 
suited for rapine rather than for conquest, he suddenly broke 
into the dominions of Constans, by the way of the Julian Alps, 
and the country round Aquileia felt the first effects of his 
resentment. The measures of Constans, who then resided in 
Dacia, were directed with more prudence and ability. On the 
news of his brother's invasion, he detached a select and dis- 
ciplined body of his lIlyrian troops, proposing to follow them 
in person, with the remainder of his forces. But the conduct 
of his lieutenants soon terminated the unnatural contest. By 
the artful appearances of Hight, Constantine was betrayed into 
an ambuscade, which had been concealed in a wood, where 
the rash youth, with a few attendants, was surprised, sur- 
rounded, and slain. His body, after it had been found in the 
obscure f:tream of the Alsa, obtained the honors of an Impe- 
rial sepulchre; but his provinces transferred their allegiance 
to the conqueror, who, refusing to admit his elder brother 
Constantius to any share in these new acquisitions, maintained 
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the undisputed possession of more than two thirds of the 
Roman empire.G 8 
The fate of Constans himself was delayed about ten years 
longer, and the revenge of his br<?ther's death was reserved 
for the more ignoble hand of a d0111estic traitor. The per- 
nicious tendency of the system introduced by Constantine was 
displayed in the feeble administration of his sons; who, by 
their vices and weakness, soon lost the esteem and affections 
of their people. The pride assumed by Constans, from the " 
unmerited success of his arms, was rendered more contempti- 
ble by his want of abilities and application. IIis fond partiality 
towards some German captives, distinguished only by the 
charms of youth, was an object of scandal to the people; G!) 
and l\Iagnentius, an ambitious soldier, who was himself of 
Barbarian extraction, was encouraged by the public discontent 
to assert the honor of the Ronmn name. 70 The chosen bands 
of Jovians and I-Ierculians, who acknowledged l\lagnentius as 
their leader, maintained the most respectable and irnportant 
station in the Imperial camp. The friendship of l\farcellinus, 
count of the sacred largesses, supplied with a liberal hand the 
means of seduction. The sold iers were convinced by the 
most specious argun1ents, that the republic summoned theln to 
break the bonds of hereditary servitude; and, by the choice of 
an active and vigilant prince, to reward the same virtues 
which had raised the ancestors of the degenerate Constans 
from a private condition to the throne of the world. As soon 
as the conspiracy was ripe for execution, l\1arcellinus, under 


68 The causes ancl the events of this civil war are related with much 
perplexity and contradiction. I have chiefly followed ZOllaras and the 
younger Victor. Thc monody (ad Calcem Eutrop. edit. Havcrcamp.) 
pronounced on the death of Constantine, might have been vcry in- 
f:>tructivc; but prudencc and faLcsc tastc engaged the orator to involve 
himself in vR;.1;ue dcclamation. 
69 Quarum (gentium) obsides prctio quæsitos pucros vennstiores 
quod {'ultins habul'rat Iibiclinc hl\jusmodi ar...;issc pro ccrtfJ hahctnr. 
Hac1 not the depravcd tastc of Constans been publicly avowcd, the 
dder Victor, 'who held a considerahlc office in his brothcr's reign, 
would not have asserted it in such positive terms. 
7IJ Julian. Orat i. and ii. .7.osim. 1. ii. p. l
H. Victor in :Epitome. 
There is reason to belieyc that :Magnentius was born in one of those 
TIarbarian colonies which COllstantius Chlorus had established in Gaul, 
(see this IIi:itory, vol. i. p. 414.) His hehayior may remind us of the 
patriot carl of Leicester, the famous Rimon de 
rontfort, who could 
persuade the good people of England, that he, a l"renchman by birth, 
had tak en arms to deliver them from foreign favoritas. 
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the pretence of celebrating his son's birthday, gave a splen. 
did entertainment to the illustrious and honorable persons of 
the court of Gaul, which then resided in the city of Autun. 
The intemperance of the feast was artfully protracted till a 
very late hour of the night; and the unsuspecting guests were 
ternpted to indulge theillselvcs in a dangerous and guilty free- 
dom of conversation. On a sudden the doors ,vere thrown 
open, and l\tagnentius, who had retired for a few moments, 
returned into the apartment, invested with the diadem and 
purple. The conspirators instantly saluted him with the titles 
of Augustus and Emperor. 1'he surprise, the terror, the 
intoxication, the ambitious hopes, and the mutual ignorance of 
the rest of the assembly, prompted tliem to join their voices to 
the general acclan1ation. The guards hastened to take tbe 
oath of fidelity; the gates of the town were shut; and before 
the dawn of day, l\lagnentius became master of the troops 
anù treasure of the palace and city of Autun. By his secrecy 
anù diligence he entertained SOl11e hopes of surprising the 
person of Constans, who was pursuing in the adjacent forest 
his favorite amusement of hunting, or perhaps some pleasures 
of a l110re private and crin1inal nature. The rapid progrc:ss 
of fame allowed him, however, an instant for flight, though 
the desertion of his soldiers and subjects deprived him of the 
power of resistance. Before he could reach a seaport in 
Spain, where he intended to embark, he was overtaken near 
Helena,il at the foot of the Pyrenees, by a party of light 
cavalry, whose chief, regardless of the sanctity of a tCl11ple, 
executed his commission by the murder of the son of Constan- 
tine. 72 
As soon as the death of Constans had decided this easy but 
important revolution, the example of the court of Autun was 
imitated by the provinces of the "\Vest. The authority of 
lVlagnentius was acknowledged through the whole extent of 
the two great præfectures of Gaul and Italy; and the usurper 


71 This ancient city ha\!l once flourished under the name of Illiberis. 
(Pompollius :Mela, ii. 5.) The munificence of Constantine gave it 
new splendor, and his mothcr's namc. Jlelcna (it is still called Elne) 
bccame the seat of a bishop, who long afterwards transferred his resi- 
dence to Perpignan, the capital of modern R()u
illon. Se
 l!' Anville, 
.K otice de l' Anciennc Gaulc, p. 380. Longuerue, DC5cnptlOll dc la 
France, p. 223, and thc 
larca Hispauica, 1. i. c. 2. 
72 Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 119, 120. Zonaras, tom. ii. 1. xüi. p. 13, and the 
Abbreviators. . 
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prepared, by every act of oppression, to collect a treasure, 
which might discharge the obligation of an immense donative, 
and supply the expenses of a civil war. The martial countries 
of I11yricum, frOlTI the Danube to the extremity of Greece, 
had long obeyed the government of Vetranio, an aged gen- 
eral, bèloved for the simplicity of his manners, and who had 
acqui red some reputation by his experience and services in 
war. 73 Attached by habit, by duty, and by gratitude, to the 
house of Constantine, he inlmediately gave the strongest 
assurances to the only surviving son of his late master, that 
he would expose, with unshaken fidelity, his person and his 
t.roops, to inflict a just revenge on the traitors of Gaul. But 
the legions of Vetranio were seduced, rather than provoked, 
by the example of rebellion; their leader soon betrayed a 
want of firmness, or a want of sincerity; and his ambition 
derived a specious pretence from the approbation of the prin- 
cess Constantina. rrhat cruel and aspiring wornan, who had 
obtained from the great Constantine, her f
lther, the rank of 
. Augusta, placed the diadem with her own hands on the head 
of the lllyrian general; and seemed to expect frorn his victory 
the accomplishment of those unbounded hopes, _of which she 
had been disappointed by the death of her h
sband I-Ianni- 
balianus. Perhaps it was without the consent of Constantina, 
that the new emperor formed a necessary, though dishonora- 
ble, alliance with the usurper of the West, whose purple was 
so recently stained with her brother's blood.7 4 
The intelligence of these important events, which so deeply 
affected the honor and safety of the Imperial house, recalled 
the arms of Constantius fron1 the inglorious prosecution of the 
Persian war. fIe recommended the care of the East to his 
lieutenants, and afterwards to his cousin Gallus, WhOlll he 
raised from a prison to a throne; and 11larched towards Eu. 
rope, with a mind agitated by the conl1ict of hope and fcar, 
of grief and indignation. On his arrival at Herac1ea in 
Thrace, the emperor gave audience to the ambassadors of 


73 Eutropius (x. 10) describes Vetl'anio with more temper, amI prob- 
ably with more truth, than either of the two Victors. V ptranio ,"vas 
born of obscure parents in the wildest parts of :Mæsia; find so much 
}md hiB education been neglected, that, after his elevation, he studied 
the a1phabet. 
74 The doubtful, fluctuating conduct of Vetranio is described by 
Julian in hi
 first oration, and accurately explained by Spanheim, who 
discusses the situation and behavior of Constantina. 
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1\Iagnentius and Vetranio. The first author of the conspiracy, 
l\larcellinus, .who in some Uleasure had bestowed the purple 
on his new master, boldly accepted this dangerous commIS- 
sion; and his three colleagues were selected fron1 the Íllus- 
trious personages of the state and army. These deputies 
were instructed to soothe the resentment, and to alafln the 
fears, of Constantius. They were empowered to offer him the 
friendship and alliance of the western princes, to cement their 
union by a double lnarriage; of Constantius with the daughter 
of l\Iagnentius, and of IVlagnentius himself with the ambitious 
Constantina; and to acknowledge in the treaty the preëmi- 
nence of rank, which might justly be claimed by the emperor 
of the East. Should pride and mistaken piety urge him to 
refuse these equitable conditions, the ambassadors were ordered 
to expatiate on the inevitable ruin which nlust attend his rash- 
ness, if he ventured to provoke the sovereigns of the \Vest to 
exert their superior strength; and to employ against him that 
valor, those abilities, and those legions, to which the house of 
Constantine had been indebted for so 111any triumphs. Such 
propositions and such arguments appeared to deserve the most 
serious attention; the answer of Constantius was deferred till 
the next day; and as he had reflected on the importance of 
justifying a civil war in the opinion of the people, he thus 
addressed his council, who listened with real or affected cre- 
dulity: "Last night," said he, "after I retired to rest, tho 
shade of the great Constantine, embracing the corpse of my 
murdered brother, rose before my eyes; his well-known voice 
awakened me to revenge, forbade me to despair of the repub- 
lic, and assured me of the success and immortal glory which 
would crown the justice of my anTIs." The authority of such 
a vision, or rather of the prince who alleged it, silenced every 
doubt, and excluded all negotiation. The ignominious terms 
of peace were rejected with disdain. One of the amblL'3sadors 
of the tyrant was dismissed with the haughty answer of Con- 
stantius; his colleagues, as unworthy of the privileges of the 
law of nations, were put.in irons; and the contending powers 
prepared to wage an implacable war. 75 
Such was the conduct, and such perhaps was the duty, of 
the brother of Constans towards the perfidious usurper of Gaul. 
The situation and character of Vetranio admitted of milder 
measures; and the policy of the Eastern emperor was directed 


'l
 See Peter the Patrician, in the Excerpta LcgationeID. p. 27. 
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to disunite his antagonists, and to separate the forces of Illyri. 
cum from the cause of rebellion. It was an easy task to 
deceive the frankness and simplicity of Vetranio, who, flnctu 
ating some time between the .opposite views of honor ana 
interest, displayed to the world the insincerity of his temper 
and was insensibly engaged in the snares of an artful negotia 
tion. Constantius acknowledged him as a legitin1ate and equa; 
colleague in the empire, on condition that he would renounce 
his disgraceful alliance with l\lagnentius, and appoint a place 
of interview on the frontiers of their respective provinces 
where they might pledge their friendship by mutual vows of 
fidelity, and regulate by common. consent the future operations 
of the civil war. In consequence of this agreement, Vetranio 
aòvanced to the city of Sardica,76 at the head of twenty thou- 
sand horse, and of a more numerous body of infantry; a powel 
so far superior. to the forces of Constantius, that the 111yrian 
emperor appeared to command the life and fortunes of his 
rival, who, depending on the success of his private negotia- 
tions, had seduced the troops, anù undermined the throne, of 
Vetranio. The chiefs, who had secretly embraced the party 
of Constantiu
, prepared in his favor a public spectacle, calcu- 
lated to discover and inflame the passions of the multitude. 77 
The united armies were commanded to assemble in a large 
plain near the city. In the centre, accorùing to the rules of 
ancient discipline, a military tribunal, or rather scaflòld, was 
erected, frOlTI whence the emperors were accustomed, on 
solemn and important occasions, to harangue the troops. The 
well-ordered ranks of Romans and Barbarians, with drawn 
swords, or with erected spears, the squadrons of cavalry, and 
the cohorts of infantry, distinguished by the variety of their 
arms and ensigns, formed an immense circle round the tribu- 
nal; and the attentive silence which they preserved was 
sometimes interrupted by loud bursts of clamor or of applause. 
In the presence of this formidable assembly, the two emperors 
were called upon to explain the situation of public aflàirs: 
the precedency of rank was yielded to the royal birth of 


76 Zonaras, tom. ii. 1. xiii. p. 16. The p03ition 'of Sardica, near tho 
modern city of Sophia, appea.rs better suited to this interview than 
the situation of either Naissus or 
irmium, where it if:: placed by 
J erom, Socra.tes, and Sozomell. 
77 See the two fust orations of Julian, rarticularly p. 31; and Zosi. 
mus, 1. ii. p. 122. The distinct narrative of the historian servcs to 
illustrate the diffuse but vague descriptions of the orator. 
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Constantius, and though he was indifferent1y skilled in the arts 
of rhetoric, he acquitted himself, under these difficult circum- 
stances, with firmness, dexterity, and eloquence. The first 
part of his oration seemed to be pointed mlly against the 
tyrant of Gaul; but while he tragically lamented the cruel 
nlurder of Constans, he insinuated, that none, except a brother, 
could claim a right to the succession of his brother. He dis- 
played, with some complacency, the glories of his Irnperial 
race; and recalled to the memory of the troops the valor, the 
triumphs, the liberality of the great Constantine, to whose sons 
they had engaged their allegiance by an oath of fidelity, 
which the ingratitude of his inost favored servants had tempted 
thelo to violate. The officers, who surrounded the tribunal, 
and were instructed to act their parts in this extraordinary 
scene, confessed the irr{'sistible power of I'eason and elo- 
quence, by saluting the emperor Constantius as their lawfli
 
sovereign. The contagion of loyalty and repentance was 
communicated from rank to rank; till the plain of Sardica 
resounded with the universal acclamation of "Away with 
these upstart usurpers! Long life and victory to the son of 
Constantine ! Under his banners alone we will fight and con 
quer." The shout of thousands, their menacing gestures 
the fierce clashing of their arms, astonished and subdued the 
courage of Vetranio, who stood, amidst the defection of his 
followers, in anxious and silent suspense. Instead of em- 
bracing the last refuge of generous despair, he tamely sub- 
lTIitted to his fate; and taking the diadem from his head, in 
the view of both armies fell prostrate at the feet of his con- 
q
lCror. Constantius used his victory with prudence and 
1110deration; and raising from the ground the aged suppliant, 
whom he affected to style by the endearing name of Father, 
he gave him his hand to descend fI'mTI the throne. The city 
of Prnsa was assigned for the exile or retirement of the abdi- 
cated monarch, who lived six years in the enjoyment of ease 
and affluence. lIe often expressed his grateful sense of the 
gooùness of Constantius, and, with a very amiable simplicity, 
advised his benefactor to resign the sceptre of the world, and 
to seek for content (where alone it could be found) in the 
peaceful obscurity of a private conùition. 78 
78 The younger Yictor assigns to his exile 

e emPI:atical appella- 
tion of "V oluptarium otium." Socrates (I. li. c. 28) IS the voucher 
for the correspondence with the emperor,. 
YhicI: wo,:1
 
eem to provG 
that Vetranio was, indeed, prope ad stll1tltlam slmphclsslmus. 
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The behavior of Constantius on this memorable occasion 
was celebrated with some appearance of justice; and his cour- 
tiers compared the studied orations which a Pericles or a 
Demosthenes addressed to the populace of Athens, with the 
victorIOUS eloquence which had persuaded an armed multitude 
to desert and depose the object of their partial choice. 79 The 
approaching contest with Magnentius was of a more serious 
and bloody kind. The tyrant advanced by rapid marches to 
encounter Constantius, at the head of a numerous army, com- 
posed of Gauls and Spaniards, of Franks and Saxons; of 
those provincials who supplied the strength of the legions, and 
of those barbarians who were dreaded as the most formidable 
enemies of the republic. The fertile plains 80 of the Lower 
Pannonia, between the Drave, the Save, and the Danube, pre- 
sented a spacious theatre; and the operations of the civil war 
were protracted during the summer months by the skill or 
timidity of the combatants.8 1 Constantius had declared his 
intention of deciding the quarrel in the fields of Cibalis, a 
name that would animate his troops by the remembJance of 
the victory, which, on the sarne auspicious ground, had been 
obtained by the arms of hIS father Constantine. Yet by the 
impregnable fortifications with which the emperor encompassed 
his camp, he appeared to decline, rather than to invite, a gen- 
eral engagement. It was the object of Magnentius to tern pt 
or to compel his adversary to relinquish this advantageous 
position; and he employed, with that view, the various marches, 
evolutions, and stratagems, which the knowledge of' the art of 
war could suggest to an experienced officer. He carried by 
assault the important town of Siscia; made an attack on the 


79 Eum Constantius. . . . . facundiæ vi dejectum Imperio ill 
privatum otium removit. Quæ gloria post natum Imperium soli pro- 
cessit eloquio clemel1tiåque, &c. Aurelius Victor, Julian, and Thc- 
mistius (Orat. iii. and iv.) adorn this exploit with all the artificial and 

audy coloring of their rhetoric. 
80 llusbequius (p. 112) travcrsed the I.Aower Hungary and Sclavonia 
at a time when they were reduced almost to a desert, by the rccipro- 
cal hostilities of the Turks and Christians. Yet he mentions with 
a
miration the unconquerable fertility of the soil; and observes that 
the height of the grass was sufficient to conceal a loaded wagon from. 
hi
 sight. See likewise llrowne's Travels, In Harris's Collection, vol. 
ii. p. 762, &c. 
81 Zosimus gives a very large account of the war, and the negotia- 
tion, (1. ii. p. 123-130.) JJut as he neither shows himself a solrlier 
nor a politician, his narrative must be weighell with attention, awl 
received with caution. 
VOT.. H. ] 7 
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city of Sirmium, which lay in the rear of the Imperial camp, 
attempted to force a passage over the Save into the eastern 
provinces of IIIyricum; and cut in pieces a numerous detach- 
Inent, which he had allured into the narrow passes of Adarne" 
During the greater part of the summer, the tyrant of Gaul 
showed himself master of the field. The troops of Constan- 
tius were harassed and dispirited; ltis reputation declined in 
the eye of the world; and his pride condescended to solicit a 
treaty of peace, which would have resigne-d to the assassin of 
Constans the sovereignty of the provinces beyond the Al ps. 
These offers were enfurced by the elùquen
e of Philip the 
Imperial ambassador; and the council as well as the army 
of 1Ylagnentius were disposed to accept them. But the haughty 
usurper, careless of the remonstrances of nis friends, gave 
orders that Philip should be detained as a captive, or, at least, 
as a hostage; while be despatched an officer to reproach Con- 
stantius with the weakness of his reign, nnd to insult him by 
the promise of a pardon if he would instantly abdicate the 
purple. " That he should confide in the justice of his cause, 
and the protection of an avenging Deity," was the only answer 
which honor permitted the emperor to return. But he was so 
sensible of the difficulties of his situation, that he no longer 
dared to retaliate tne indignity which had bp.en offered to his 
representative. The negotiation of Philip was not, however, 
ineflèctua], since he determined Sylvanus tbe Frank, a gen- 
eral of merit and reputation, to desert with a considerable 
body of cavalry, a few days before the battJe of l\iursa. 
The city of 
1ursa, or Essek, celebrated in modm'n times 
for n bridge of boats, five miles in length, over the River Drave, 
nnd the adjacent nlorasscs,82 has been al ways considered as a. 
place of importance in the wars of IIungary. 
Iagnentius, 
directing his march towards 1\lu1'sa, set fire to the gates, and, 
by a sudden assault, had almost scaled the walls of the town. 
The vigilance of the garrison extinguished the flames; the ap- 
proach of Constantius left hilTI no time to continue t.he opera- 
tions of the siege; and the emperor soon removed the only 
obstacle that could embarrass his motions, by forcing a body 
of troops \\' hich had taken post in an adjoining amphitheatre . 
82 This remarka.ble bridge, which is flanked with towers, and sup- 
ported on large wooden piles, was constructed A. D. 156G, by Sultan 
Soliman, to facilitate the march of his a.nniE's into Hungary, Rea 
Browne's 'J'ray('lR, and llus('hing's System of Geography, vo1. 1i. 
p. 90. 
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The field of battle round lVlursa was a naked and level plain: 
on this ground the army of Constantius formed, with the Drave 
on their right; while their left, either from the nature of their 
disposition, or from the superiority of their cavalry, extended 
far beyond the right flank of l\fagnentius. 83 The troops on 
both sides remained under arms, in anxious expectation, during 
the greatest part of the morning; and the son of Constantine, 
ufter animating his soldiers by an eloquent speech, retired into 
a church at some distance fr0111 the field of battle, and com- 
111itted to his generals the conduct of this decisive day.8'l They 
deserved his confidence by the valor and military skill which 
they exerted. They wisely began the action upon the left; 
anù advancing their whole wing of cavalry in an oblique line, 
they suddenly wheeled it on the right flank of the enemy, 
which was unprepared to resist the impetuosity of their charge. 
Rut the Romans of the vVest soon rallied, by the habits of dis- 
cipline; and the Barbarians of Germany supported the renown 
of their national bravery. The engagement soon became 
general; was maintained with various' and singular turns of 
fortune; and scarcely ended with the darkness of the night. 
The signal victory which Constantius obtained is attributed to 
the arms of his cavalry. His cuirassiers are described as so 
many massy statues of steel, glittering with their scaly armor, 
and breaking with their ponderous lances the firm array of the 
Gallic legions. As soon as the legions gave \\lay, the lighter 
and more active squadrons of the second line rode sword in 
hand into the intervals, and completed the disorder. In the 
n1ean while, the huge bodies of the Germans were exposed 
almost naked to the dexterity of the Oriental archers; and 
whole troops of those Barbarians were urged by anguish and 
despair to precipitate themselves into the broad and rapid 
stremll of the Drave. 85 The number of the slain was com- 


83 This position, and the subsequent evolutions, arc clearly. though 
concisely, described by Julian, Orate i. p. 3G. 
8-1 Sulpicius Severus, 1. ii. p. 405. The emperor passeù the day in 
prayer with Valcns, the Arian bishop of Mursa, who gained his con- 
fidence by announcing the success of the battle. 1\1. de Tillemont 
(Hist. ùes Empereurs, tom. iv. p. IUO) very properly remarks tho 
silence of Julian 'with regard to the personal prowess of Constantius 
ill the battle of 
lur:,;a. The silence of fla.ttery is sometimes equal to 
the most positive and authentic evidence. 
.8:> Julian. Orate i. p. 36, 3i; awl Orate ii. p. 59, 60. Zonaras, tom. 
ii. 1. xiii. p. 17. Zosimus, 1. ii. p. ] 30-1 :
:t The la
t of these cele- 
bratC'"1 the dexterity of the archer 1Icnelaus, who could dis" hnrg(> 
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puted at fifty-four thousand men, and the slaughter of the co
-, 
querors was more consider-J.ble than that of the vanquished; 8($ 
a circumstance which proves the obstinacy of the contest, and 
justifies the observation of an ancient writer, that the forces 
()f the ernpire were co
sumed in the fatal battle of l\Iursa, by 
the loss of a vt3teran army, sufficieNt to defend the frontiers, 
or to add new triunlphs to the glory of Rome.8 7 Notwith-. 
standing the invectives of a servile orator, there is not the least 
reason to believ.e that the tyrant deserted his own standard in 
the beginning of the eng
gement. He seems to have dis- 
played the virtues of a general and of a soldier till the day 
was irrecoverably lost, and his camp in the possession of the 
enemy. Magnentius then consulted his safety, and throwing 
a way the Imperial ornaments, escaped with some difficulty 
fron} the pursuit of the ]ight horse, who incessantly followed 
his rapid flight from the banks of the Drave to the foot of the 
Julian Alps.8 8 
The appro..'lch of winter supplied the indolence of Constan- 
. tius with specious reasons for deferring the prosecution of the 
war til1 the ensuing spring. l\1agnentius bad fixed his residence 
in the city of Aquileia, and showed a seeming resolution to 
dispute the passage of the mountains and morasses which for- 
tified the confines of the Venetian province. The surprisal 
of a castle in the Alps by the secret march of the IOlperialists, 
could scarcely have detennined him to relinquish th.e possession 


three arrows at the same time; 
n aùve.ntage 'which, according to his 
apprehension of military affairs, materially contributed to the victory 
of Constantius. 
66 According to Zonaras, Constantius, out of 80,000 men, 1os-t 30.,000-; 

nd 11agnentius lost 24,000 out of 36,000. The oth
r articles of this 
account seem probable and authentic, but the numbers of the tyrant's 
army must have been mistaken, either by the author 01' his tran- 
scribers. :Magnentius had collected the whole force of the \Vest, Ro- 
mans and Barbarians, into one formidable body, which cannot fairly 
be estimated at less than 100,000 men. Julian. Orr.t. i. p. 34, 35. 
87 Ingentes R. 1. vires eå dimicatione consumptæ Bunt, ad quælibct 
bella externa idoneæ, quæ multum tríumphorum p08sent securita- 
ti
que eonferre. Eutropius, x. 13. The younger Vie-toT expresses 
himself to the same effect. 

 On this occasion, we must prefer the unsuspected testimony of 
Zosimus and Zonaras to the flattering assertions of Julian. Tho 
younger Victor paints the character of :r.lagnenth-.s in a singular 
light: "Sermonis acer, animi tumícli, f't immodicc timidus; artifex 
tamen ad occultandam audaciæ specie formidinem." Is it most likefy 
that in the battle of 
iursa his behavior was ßovel'ned by natw.e 01' 

y art? I should inclin.e for the latter. 
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of Italy, if the inc1inations of the people had supported the 
cause of their t)'rant.8 9 But. the memory of the cruelties 
exercised by his ministers, after the unsuccessful revolt of 
Nepotian, had left a deep impression of horror and resentment 
on the minds of the Romans. That rash youth, the son of the 
princess Eutropia, and the nephew of Constantine, had seen 
with indignation the sceptre of the 'Vest usurped by a perfidi- 
ous barbarian. Arming a desperate troop of slayes and glad- 
iators, he overpowered the feeble guard of the domestic 
tranquillity of Rome, L'cccived the homage of the senate, and 
assuming the title of Augustus, precariously reigned during a 
tumult of twenty-eight days. The march of some regular 
forces put an end to his ambitious hopes: the rebellion was 
extinguished in the blood of Nepotian, of his n10ther Eutropia, 
and of his adherents; and the proscription was extended to all 
who had contracted a fatal alliance with the name and family 
of Constantine. gO But as soon as Constantius, after the battle 
of l\Iursa, became Inaster of the sea-coast of Dalmatia, a band 
of noble exiles
 who had ventured to equip a fleet in some 
harbor of the Adriatic, sought protection and revenge in his 
victorious camp. Bÿ their secret intelligence with their coun- 
trymen, Rome and the Italian cities were persuaded to display 
the banners of Constantius on their walls. The grateful vet- 
erans, enriched by the liberality of tl1e father, signalized their 
gratitude and loyalty to the sòn. The cavalry, the legions, 
and the auxiliaries of Italy, rcnewed their oath of allegiance 
to Con
tantius; and the usurpcr, alanncd by the general 
desertion, was compelled, with the remains of his filithful 
troops, to retire beyond the Alps into the provinces of Gau1. 
The detachments, however, which wcre ordered either to press 
or to intercept the flight of f\Iagnentins, conducted themselvC's 
with the usual imprudence of success; and allowC'd him, in 
the plains of Pavia, an opportunity of turuing on his pur. 


89 Julian. Drat, i. p. 38, 39. In that Vbec, however, as well as in 
Oration ii. p. Ð7, he insinuates the general disposition of the senate, 
the people, and the soldiers of Italy, towards the party of the emperor. 
90 The elder Victor describes, in a pathetic manner, the miserable 
condition of Rome: "Cujus stolidum ingenium adeu 1>. R. patribusque 
cxitio fuit, uti passim domns, fora, viæ, templaque, cruore, caclaveri- 
busque opplercntur bustorum modo." Athanasius (tom. i. p. 677) 
deplores the fate of several illustrious victims, and Julian (Orat. ii. 
p. 58) execrates the cruelty of l\Iarcellinus, the implacable encmy of 
the house of Constantine. 
17. 
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suers, and of gratifying his despair by the carnage of a useless 
victory.91 
The pride of I\fagnentius was reduced, by repeated mis- 
fortunes, to sue, and to sue in vain, for peace. He first 
despatched a senator, in whose abilities he confided, and after- 
wards several bishops, whose holy character might obtain a 
more favorable audience, with the offer of resigning the pur- 
ple, and the promise of devoting the remainder of his life to 
the service of the emperor. But Constantius, though he granteù 
fair terms of pardon and reconciliation to all who abandoned 
the standard of rebellion,92 avowed his inflexible resolution to 
inflict a just punishment on the crimes of an as
assin, whom 
he prepared to overwhelm on every side by the effort of his 
victorious arms. An Imperial fleet acquired the easy pos- 
session of Africa and Spain, confirmed the wavering faith of 
the l\100rish nations, and landed a considerahle force, which 
passed the Pyrenees, and advanced towards Lyons, the last 
and fatal station of l\lagnentius. 93 The temper of the tyrant, 
which was never inclined to clemency, was urged by distress 
to exercise every act of oppression which could extort an im- 
n1cdiate supply from the cities of Gau1. 94 Their patience was 
at length exhausted; and Treves, the seat of Prætorian govern- 
ment, gave the signal of revolt, by shutting her gates against 
Decentius, who had been raised by his brother to the rank 
either of Cæsar or of Augustus. 95 From Treves, Decentius 
was obliged to retire to Sens, where he was soon surrounded 
by an arrny of Germans, whom the pernicious arts of Con- 
stantius had introduced into the civil dissensions of Rome. 96 


91 Zosim. 1. ii. p. 133. Victor in Epitome. The panegyrists of 
Constantius, "with their usual candor, forget to mention this acci- 
dental defeat. 
92 Zonaras, tom. ii. 1. xiii. p. 17 . Julian, in several places of the 
two orations, expatiates 011 the clemcn('y of Constantius to the rebel:;. 
93 Zosim. 1. ii. p. 133. Julian. Orate i. p. 10, ii. p. 74. 
94 Ammian. xv. 6. Z05im. 1. ii. p. 12:3. Julian, who (Orat. i. p. 
40) inveighs against the cruel effects of the tyrant's despair, 1Jl('n- 
tions (Orat i. p. 34) the oppre
siYe edicts which werc dictated by his 
necessities, or by his avarice. His subjects w('re compelled to pur- 
chase the Imperial demesnes; a doubtful and dangerous species of 
l>roperty, which, in case of a l"evolution, might be imputed to them as 
a treasonable usurpation. 
95 The medals of 
lagnentius celcbrate the victories of the two 
\u- 
gusti, and of the Cæsar. The Cæ:mr was another brother, named 
Desiderius. See Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 757. 
96 Julian. Orate i. p. 40, ii. p. 74; with Spanhcim, p. 263. Hi
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In the mean time, the Imperial troops iorced the passages of 
the Couian Alps, and in the bloody combat of l\lount Seleucus 
irrevocably fixed the title of rebels on the party of Magnen- 
tius. 97 lIe was unable to bl'ing another army into the field; 
the fidelity of his guards was corrupted; and when he appeared 
in public to animate them by his exhortations, he was saluted 
with a unanimous shout of "Long live the emperor Con- 
stantins ! " The tyrant, who perceived that they were pre- 
paring to deserve pardon and rewards by the sacrifice of the 
n10st obnoxious criminal, prevented their design by falling on 
his sword; 98 a death n10re easy and more honorable than he 
could hope to obtain from the hands of an enemy, whose 
revenge would have been colored with the specious pretence 
of justice and fraternal piety. The example of suiciJe was 
imitated by Decentius, who strangled himself on the news of 
his brother's death. The author of the conspiracy, Marcel- 
linus, had long since disappeared in the battle of l\'Iursa,9!) and 
the public tranquillity was confirmed by the execution of the 
surviving leaders of a guilty and unsuccessful faction. A 
severe inquisition was extended over all who, either from 


Commentary illustrates the transactions of this ciyil war. Mons 
Scleuci was a small place in the Cottian Alps, a few miles distant 
from Vapincum, or Gap, an episcopal city of Dauphiné. See D' An- 
ville, Notice de la. Gaule, p. 464; and Longuerue, Description de 1a 
France, p. 327.- 
97 Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 134:. Liban. Orate x. p. 268, 269. The latter 
most vehemently arraigns this cruel and selfish policy of Constan- 
ti us. 
98 Julian. Orate i. p. 40. Zosimus,1. ii. p. 134. Socrates, 1. ii. c.32. 
Sozomen. 1. iv. c.7. The younger Victor describes his death with 
some horrid circumstances: Transfosso latere, ut erat vasti corpo- 
ris, vulncre naribusque et orc cruorem cfl"undens, exspiravit. If we 
can give crcdit to. Zonaras, the tyrant, beforc he expired, had the 
pleasure of murdering, 'with his own hand, his mother and his brother 
Dcsidcrius. 
P9 Julian (Orat. i. p. 58, 59) sccms at a loss to determine, whethcr 
he inflicted on himself the PUllL5hzncnt of his crimes, whether he was 
drowned in thc Drave, or whether he was carried by the avenging 
dæmons fronl the field of battle to his destined place of etcrnal tor- 
turcs. 


- The Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 357, ed. Wess.) places 
Ions Scleucus 
twenty-four miles from Vapinicum, (Gap,) and twenty-six from Lucus, (Ie 
Luc,) on the road to Die, (Dca Vocontiorum.) The situation answers to 
Mont Saléon, a little place on the right of the small ri vcr Buech, which. 
falls into the Durance. Roman antiquities have been found in this place 
St. Martin. Note to Lc Beau, ii. 47.-M. 
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choice or from c01llpulsion, had been involved in the cause of 
rebellion. Paul, surnamed Catena from his superior skill in 
the judicial exercise of tyranny,* was sent to explore the latent 
remains of the conspiracy in the remote province of Britain. 
The honest indignation expressed by ]\;lartin, "\Tice-præfect of 
the island, was interpreted as an evidence of his own guilt; 
and the governor was urged to the necessity of turning against 
his breast the sword with which he had been provoked to 
wound the Imperial minister. The most innocent subjects of 
the West were exposed to exile and confiscation, to death and 
torture; and as the timid are always cruel, the mind of Con.. 
stùntius was inaccessible to n1ercy.I oo 


100 Ammian. xiv. 5, xxi. 16. 


. This is scarcely correct, ut crat in complicandis negotiis artifex diIUS, 
nude ei Catenæ inditum est cognomentum. Amm. Mal. loco cit. - M. 
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ClI.A.PTER XIX. 


CONSTANTIUS SOLE El\IPEROR. - ELEV ATIO
 AND DEATH OF GAL- 
LUS. - DANGER AND ELEVATION OF JULIAN. - SARMATIAN 
AND PERSIAN 'WARS.-VICTORIES OF JULIAN IN GAUL. 


'-I'HE divided provinces of the empire were again united by 
the victory of Constantius; but as that feeble prince was des- 
titute of personal merit, either in peace or war; as he feared 
his generals, and distrusted his rninisters; the triumph of his 
arms served only to establish the reign of the funuchs over the 
Roman world. Those Hnhappy beings, the ancient produc- 
tion of Oriental jealousy and despotism,1 were introduced 
into Grecce and Rome by the contagion of Asiatic luxury.2 
Their progress was rapid; and the eunuchs, who, in the time 
of Augustus, had been abhorred, as the monstrous retinue of 
an Egyptian qucen,3 were gradually adlnittcd into the families 
of Inatrolls, of senators, and of the emperors themselves.'" 


1 A mmianus (1. xiv. c. G) imputes the first practice of ca
tration to 
the cruel ingenuity of Semiramis. who is Buppos('d to have reigned 
above nincteen hundred years before Christ. The use of eunuchs is of 
high antiquity, both .in Åsia and Egypt. Thcyare mentioned in the 
law of :M:oscs, Deutcron. xxiii. 1. Sce Goguet, Origines des Loix. 
&c., Part i. 1. i. c. 3. 
2 


Eunuchum dixti velIe te; 
Quia Bolæ utulltur his reginæ - 
Tercnt. Eunuch. act i. scene.2. 
This IJlay is translated from l\leander, and the original must have 
appeared soon aftcr the eastcrn conquests of Alexander. 
3 :Miles . . . . spadonibus 
Scrvire rugosis potesta 
IIomt. CarIllo v. 0, anù Daeier ad lac 
J3y the word spada, thc Romans very forcibly cxpressed their 
abhorrcnce of this mutilatcd condition. Thc Grcek appellation of 
eunuchs, which insensibly prevailed, had a milder sounù, and a more 
ambiguous Bensc. 
4 "r C necd only mention l)osidcs, a frecùnmn anù ('unnch of (,l
- 
dins, in who;;;c favor the emperor prostitutcd some of the most hon- 
orable reward.;; of military valor. Hee Sucton. in Claudio, c. 28. 
Posides employed ft gn'a.t !}(n"t of hi
 wC'Hlth in building. 
1ft Spaclu vincebat Capitolia nostra 
Posides. 


Juvenal. Sat. xiv. 
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Restrained by the severe edicts of Domitian and Nerva,5 
cherished by the pride of Dioc1etian, reduced to an humble 
station by the prudencü of Constantine,6 they Inultiplied in the 
palaces of his degenerate sons, and insensibly acquired the 
knowledge, and at length the direction, of the secret councils 
of Constantius. The aversion and conten1pt which mankind 
has so uniformly entertained for that imperfect species, ap- 
pears to have degraded their character, and to have rendered 
them almost as incapable as they were supposed to be, of con- 
ceiving any generous sentiment, or of performing any worthy 
actiol1. 7 But the eunuchs were skilled in the arts of flattery 
and intrigue; and they alternately governed the mind of Con- 
stantius by his fears, his indolence, and his vanity.s 'Vhilst 
he viewed in a deceitful 111irror tho fair appearance of public 
prosperity, he supinely permitted then1 to intercept the com- 
plaints of the injured provinces, to accumulate i111menSe treas- 
ures by the sale of justice and of honors; to disgrace the most 
important dignities, by the promotion of those who had pur- 
chased at their hands the powers of oppression,9 and to gratify 


6 Castrari mares vetuit. Sueton. in Domitian. c. 7. See Dion 
Cassius, L lxvii. p. 1107, 1. lxviii. p. lU9. 
6 There is a passage in the Augustan History, p. 137, in which 
Lampridius, whilst he I)raise
 Alcxander Severus and Constantine 
for l'estraining the tyranny of the eunuchs, deplores the mischiefs 
which they occasioned in other reigns. Huc ace edit quod eunuchos 
nec in consiliis nec in ministeriis habuit; qui soli principes perdunt, 
dum eos more gentium aut regum Pcrsarum volunt vivere; qui a 
populo ctiam amicissimum semovent; qui internuntü sunt, aliud quàm 
respondctur, referentcs; claudentes p1"Ïncipem suum, et agentes ante 
omnia ne quid sciat. 
7 Xenophon (Cyropædia, I. viii. p. 540) has stated the specious rea- 
sons which engaged Cyrus to intrust his person to the guard of 
eunuchs. He had obscrved in animals, that although the practice of 
castration might tame their ungovernable fierceness, it did not di- 
minish their strength or sl)irit; and he persuaded himself, that those' 
"ho were scparated from the rest of human kind, would be morc 
finnly attached to the person of their benefactor. But a long ex- 
l>eriencc has contradicted the judgment of Cp'us. Some particular 
instances may occur of eunuchs distinguished by their 1itlelity, their 
valor, and their abilities; but if we examine thc gcneral history of 
Persia, India, and China, we shall find that the power of the eunuchs 
ha
 uniformly marke(l the decline anù fall óf cvery dynasty. 
8 See Ammianus Marecllinus, 1. xxi. c. IG, 1. xxii. c. 4. The whole 
tcnor of his impartial histOl'Y s('rves to justify thc inyectiycs of J\Iam- 
Cl.';....1.US, of Libauius, anù of Julian himselt
 who have insulLed the 
'VðI'
 of the court of Con
tantius. 
.A..urclius Victor censu: s the neglig
l1cc of his sovercign in choos.. 
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their resentment against the few independent spirits, wha 
arrogantly refused to solicit the protection of slaves. Of these 
slaves the most distinguished was the chamberlain Eusebius, 
who ruled the monarch aoú [he palace with such absolute 
sway, that Constantius, acc:,oròing to the sal'casm of an in1par- 
tial historian, possessed SOti:le creòìt with this haughty favorite. HI 
By his artful suggestions, the enlperor was persuaded to sub- 
scribe the condemnation of the uufortunate Gallus, and to add 
a new crime to the long lÌst of unnatural murders which ponute 
the honor of the house of Constantine. 
When the two nephews of Constantine, Gallus and Julian, 
were saved from the fury of the solaiers, the former was about 
twelve, and the latter about six, years of age; and, as the 
eldest was thought to be of a sickly constitution, they obtained 
with the less difficulty a precarious and dependent life, from 
the affected pity of Constantius, who was sensible that the 
execution of these helpless orphans would have been esteemed, 
by all Hmnkind, an act of the most deliberate crue1ty.ll" 
Different cities of Ionia and Bithynia were assigned for the 
places of their exile and education; but as soon as their grow- 
ing years excited the jealousy of the emperor, he judged it 
lTIOre prudent to secure those unhappy youths in the strong 
castle of l\1acellum, near Cæsarea. The treatment whicn they 
experienced during a six years' confinement, was partly such 
as they could hope from a careful guardian, and partly such 
as they might dread from a suspicious tyrant. 12 Their prison 


ing the governors of the provinces, and the generals of the army, and 
concludes his history with a ,'cry bold observation, as it is much 
more dangerous under a feeble reign to attack the ministers th '\u thfP 
master himself. "Uti verum absolvam brevi, ut Imperatore ipso cla
 
rius ita apparitorum plerisque magis atrox nihil," 
10 Apud quem (si vere dici debeat) multum Constantius p{'ltuit 
Ammian. 1. xviii. c. 4. 
11 Gregory N azianzen (Orat. iii. p. DO) reproaches the apostate with 
his ingratitude towards :Mark, bishop of Arethusa, who had con. 
tributed to save his life; auel we learn, though from a less respecta- 
ble authority, (Tillemont, lIist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 916,) that 
Julian was concealed in the sanctuary of a church. 
12 The most authentic account of the education and aclvenÞtres 
of Julian is containecl in the epistle or manifesto which he l1Ímself 
addressed to the senate and people of Athens. Libaniu
, (Orat. Pa- 
relltalis,) on the side of the Pagans, and Socrate
, (1. iii. c. 1,) on that 
of the Christians, havc preserved sevcral interesting circumstances. 


· Gallus and J nlian were not sons of the same mother. Their father, 
Julius Constantius, had had Gallus by his first wife, named G.1l1a: Julian 
was the son of ßasiliua, whom h(> had eRpoused in a Bccond ma.rriage. 
Tillcmout. 1- l ist. des. Em!,. Vie de (:Qnstantin. n.rt. 3. - G 
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was an ancient palace, the residence of the kings of Cappa. 
docia; the situation was pleasant, the building stately, the 
(mclosure spacious. They pursued their studies, and practised 
their exercises,.. under the tuition of the most skilful nmsters; 
and the numerous household appointed to attend, or l'ather to 
guard, the nephews of Constantine, was not unworthy of the 
dignity of their birth. But they could not disguise to them- 
selves that they were deprived of fortune, of freedom, and of 
safety; secluded from the society of all whom they could 
trust or esteem, and condemned to pass their melancholy hours 
in the company of slaves devoted to the commands of a 
tyrant who had already injured them beyond the hope of 
reconciliation. At length, however, the ernergencics of the 
state compelled the emperor, or rather his eunuchs, to invest 
GalIu::;, in the twenty-fifth year of his age, with the title of 
Cresar, and to cement this political connection by his 111arriage 
with the princess Constantina. After a formal interview, in 
which the two princes ll1utually engaged their faith never to 
undertake any thing to the prejudice of each other, they 
repaired without delay to their respective stations. Constan ø 
tius continued his march towaròs the \Vest, and Gallus fixed 
his residence at Antioch; from whence, with a delegated 
authority, he administered the five great dioceses of the east- 
ern præfecture. 13 In this fortunate change, the new Cæsar 
was not unmindful of his brother Julian, who obtained the 
honors of his rank, the appearances of liberty, and the resti- 
tution of an ample patrinlony.I 4 
The writers the most indulgent to the memory of Gallus, 
and even Julian himself, though he wished to cast a veil over 
the frailties of his brother, are obliged to confess that the 
Cresar was incapable of r'eigning. Transported from a prison 
to a throne, he possessed neither genius nor application, nor 
docility to compensate for the want of knowledge and experi- 
ence. A temper naturally morose and violent, instead of being 
13 For the promotion of Gallus, sce Idatius, Zosimus, and the two 
Victors. According to !>}ÜlostOl'gius, (1. iv. c. 1,) Tl1eophitus, an 
Arian bishop, was the witness, and, as it werc, the guarantee of this 
solemn engagement. lIe supported that eharactC'r with generous 
firmness; but 
I. de Tillemont (Hist. des Empercurs, tom. iv. p. 1120) 
thinks it very improbable that a heretic should have posse8scù sueh 
virtue. 
14 Julian was at first permittf'd to pursue his studies at Constanti- 
nople, but the reput.ation which he aequirecl !'.o{m excited the jealou
y 
of Con::;tantius; anù the young prince was ad.vised to withdraw him- 
self to the le55 consl)Ícuou" seer.os of Uithyn. j, and lÐhia. 
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corrected, was soured by solitutle ana adversity; thc rcmem. 
brance of \\- hat he had endured tlisposcd him to retaliation 
rather than to sympathy; and the ungoverned sallies of his 
rage were often fatal to those who approached his person, OL
 
were subject to his power)5 Constantina, his wife, is described, 
not as a woman, but as one of the infernal furies tormented 
with an insatiate thirst of hmnan blood.l 6 Insteaù of employ- 
ing her influence to insinuate the mild counsels of prudence 
and humanity, she exasperated the fierce passions of her hus. 
band; and as she retained the vanity, though she hall renounced 
the gentleness, of her sex, a pearl necklace was esteemed an 
equivalent price for the murder of an innocent and virtuous 
nobleman. 17 The cruelty of Gallus was sornetimes displayed 
in the undissembled violence of popular or military executions; 
and was sometimes disguised by the abuse of la,v, and the 
forms of judicial proceedings. The private houses of Anti- 
och, and the places of puLlic resort, were besieged by spies 
and informers; and the Cæsar himself, concealed in a pIc. 
beian habit, very frequently condescended to aSSl1me that odious 
character. Every apartment of the palace was adorneù with 
the instruments of death and torture, and a general conster- 
nation was diffused through the capital of Syria. The priuce 
of the East, as if he lmd been conscious how much he had 
to fcar, and how liule he deserved to reign, selected for the 
ubjects of his resentment the pl'ovineials accused of some 
imaginary treason, and his own courtiers, whom with more 
reason he suspected of incensing, by theil' secret correspond- 
ence, the timid and suspicious mind of Constantius. But he 
forgot that he was depriving himself of his only support, the 
affection of the people; whilst he furnished the rnalice of his 


Ii) See Julian. aeI S. P. Q. A. p. 271. Jerom. in Chron. AureIiu51 
Victor, Eutropiu
, x. 11:. I shall copy the words of Entropiu
, who 
""rote hi
 abridgment about fifteen years after the death of Ganus, 
when there was no longer any motive either to flatter or to depreciate 
his character. " l\lultis incivilibus gestis Gallus Cæsar.. . . vir natm";ì. 
fcrox. ct ad tyrannidem pronior, si suo jure imperare licuisset." 
16 ::\Iegæra quid em mortalis, inflammatrix sævielltis assidua, humani 
('fuoris avicla, &c. Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xiv. c. 1. The sincerity 
of Ammianus would not suffer him to misrepresent facts or charélc. 
ters, but his love of ambitious ornaments frequently betrared him 
into an unnatural vphemeneo of expression. 
17 Ilis name wa
 Clematius of 
\lexanùriat and hi
 only crime was 
R n'Ínsal to 
ratify the desirc:') of his mother-in-law; who solieited his 
dc'ath, lIecause bIle had becn dballPointed of his love. A.mmia.n. 1. 
:xiv. c. i. 
V0I
. II. IS 
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enemies with the arms of truth, and afforded the emperor the 
fairest pretence of exacting the forfeit of his purple, and of his 
life)8 
As long as the civil war suspenckJ the fate of the Roman 
world, Constantius dissembled his knowledge of the weak and 
cruel administration to which his choice had subjected the 
East; and the discovery of some assassins, secretly despatched 
to Antioch by the tyrant of Gaul, was employed to convince 
the public, that the empel'or and the Cæsar were united by the 
same interest, and pursued by the sanle enemies)9 But when 
the victory was decided in favor of Constantius, his dependent 
colleague became less useful and less formidable. Every cir- 
cumstance of his conduct was sev8
'ely and suspiciously ex- 
amined, and it was privately resolved, either to deprive Gallus 
of the purple, or at least to remove him from the indolent lux- 
ury of Asia to the hardships and dangers of a German war. 
The death of Theophilus, consular of the province of Syria, 
who in a ti me of scarcity had been massacred by the people 
of Antioch, with the connivance, and almost at the instigation, 
of Gallus, was justly resented, not only as an act of wanton 
cruelty, but as a dangerous insult on the supreme majesty of 
Constantius. Two ministers of illustrious rank, Domitian the 
Oriental præfect, and l\Iontius, quæstor of the palace, were 
empowered by a special commission" to visit and reform the 
state of the East. They were instructed to behave towards 
Gallus with moderation and respect, and, by the gentlest artg 
of persuasion, to engage him to comply \vith the invitation of 
his brother and colleague. The rashness of the præfect dis. 
appointed these prudent measures, and hastened his own ruin 
as weU as that of his enemy. On his arrival at Antioch. 
Domitian passed disdainfully before the gates of the palace 
and alleging a slight pretence of indisposition, continued sev- 
eral days in sullen retirement, to prepare an inflammatory 


IS See in Ammianus (1. xiv. c. 1, 7) a very ample detail of tho 
cruelties of Gallus. His brother Julian (p. 272) insinuates, that a 
secret conspiracy had been formecl against him; and Zosimus names (1. 
ii. p. 135) t.he persons engaged in it; a mini..;;ter of consiùerable rank, 
and two ob:;;curc agents, who were resolvcd to make their fortune. 
19 Zonaras, 1. xiii. tom. ii. p. 17, 18. The a8sassÍ1
 had scdueed a 

reat number of lpgionaries; but their designs were di
covcred am1 
revealed by an old woman in whose cottage they lodged. 


* The commission seems to have bceD granted to Domitian alono 

lontius interfercd to support his authority. Amm. Marc. loco cit.-M. 
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memorial, which he transmitted to the Imperial court. Yield- 
ing at length to the pressing solicitations of Gallus, the præfect 
condescended to take his seat in council; but his first step was 
to signify a concise and haughty mandate, importing that the 
Cæsar should immeùiately repair to Italy, and threatening that 
he himself would punish his delay or hesitation, by suspending 
the usual allowance of his household. The nephew and 
daughter of Constantine, who could ill brook the insolence of 
a subject, expressed their resentment by instantly delivering 
Domitian to the custody of a guard. The quarrel still aJ- 
mitted of some tenns of accommodation. 'l'hey were ren. 
dered impracticable by the imprudent behavior of l\lontiu
, a 
statesman whose art and experience were frequently betrayed 
by the levity of his disposition. 2o ,!'he quæstor reproached 
Gallus in haughty language, that a prince who was scarcely 
authorized to remove a municipal rnagistrate, should presume 
to imprison a Prætorian præfect; convoked a 111eeting of the 
civil and military officers; and required them, in the name of 
their sovereign, to defend the person and dignity of his repre- 
sentatives. By this rash declaration of war, the impatient 
temper of Gallus was provoked to embrace the most desperate 
counsels. He orùered his guarùs to stand to their arnlS, asseln. 
bled the populace of Antioch, and recommended to their zeal 
the care of his safety and revenge. His commands were too 
fatally obeYf'd. rl'hey rudely seized the præfect and tho 
quæstor, and tying their legs together with ropes, they dragged 
them through the streets of the city, inflicted a thousand 
insults and a thousand wounds on these unhappy victims, and 
at last precipitated their mangled and lifeless bodies into the 
stream of the Oronte8. 21 
After such a deed, whatever might have been the designs 
of Gallus, it was only in a field of battle that he could assert 



u In the present text of .AmmiHnu
, we reaù Aspe'l., quidem, Red 
ad lenilcÛem propensior; which forms a 
elltence of contl.aclictnry 
nonsense. "ïth the aÏ<.l of an old manuscript, V alesiu::! ha
 rectitip;l 
the first of these corruption::., and .we perceive a ray of light in the 
substitution of the wonl 'Cajl'l". If we venture to chanlre lcu..itaícm. 
into lcvitahm, this alteration of a single letter will rcnùe
' the "hole 
passage <.lear and consistent. 
21 lnstead of being obliged to collect scattered and imperfect hintR 
from various 
ource:;, we now cnter into the full stream of t
lC history 
of Ammiallus, and need only 1'ofer tu th(' scyenth and niuth chaptcr:i 
of his fourteenth hook. .Philostorgiu!';. however, (1. iii. c. 
8,) though 
nartial t.o Gallus, shoulù not be cntu'cly ovcrlool..cd. 
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his innocence \" ith any hope of success. But the Bund 01 
that prince was formed of an equal mixture of violence UIll 
weakness. Iusteaù of assuming the title of Augustus, insteac 
of employing in his defence the troops anù treasures of th(: 

ast, he suflered himself to be deceived by the affected tran. 
quillity of Constantius, who, leaving him the vain pagcanty o
 
a court, imperceptibly recalled the veteran legions from the 
provinces of Asia. But as it still appeared dangerous to 
arrest Gallus in his capital, the slow and safer arts of dissim- 
ulation were practised with success. The frequent and press- 
ing epistles of Constantius were fIUed with professions of con- 
fidence and friendship; èxhorting .the Cæsar to discharge the 
duties of his high station, to relieve his colleague from a part 
of the public cares, and to assist the \Vest by his presence, his 
counsels, and his arms. After so n1any reciprocal injuries, 
Gallus had reason to fear and to distrust. But he had neg- 
lected the opportunities of flight and of resistance; he was 
seduced by the flattering assurances of the tribune Scudilo, 
who, under the semblance of a rough soldier, disguised the 
11105t artful insinuation; and he depended on the credit of his 
wife Constantina, till the unseasonable death of that princess 
completed the ruin in which he had been involved by her 
inlpetuous passions. 22 
l\fter a long delay, the reluctant Cæsar set forwards on his 
journey to the Imperial court. From Antioch to IIadrianople 
ne traversed the wide extent of his dominions with a numer 
ous and stately train; and as he labored to conceal his appre- 
hensions from the world, and perhaps from himself, he enter- 
tained the people of Constantinople with an exhibition of the 
games of the circus. The progress of the journey might, 
however, have warned hin1 of the impending danger. In all 
the principal cities he was met by 111inisters of confidence, 
com111issioned to seize the oftÌces of government, to observe 
his motions, and to prevent the hasty sallies of his despair. 
The persons despatched to secure the provinces which he left 
behind, passed hirn with cold salutations, or affccted disdain; 
and the troops, whose station lay along the public road, were 
studiously removed on his approach, lest they Inight be 
tempted to ofIer their swords for the service of a civil war. 23 


22 
he had preceded her husband, but died of a fen'l. on the road, 
at a little plac(' in .llithynia, called CCl'num Gallicanum. 
!l:! The Thcbæan legions, which '" ere then (} uartered at Hadriano- 
pIc, wnt a deputation to Gallus, with a tender of their sC.l.viccs. 
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AfTer Gallus had been permitted to repose hilTIsclf a few days 
at fladrianople, he received a mandate, expressed in the most 
haughty and absolute style, that his splendid retinue should 
halt in that city, while the Cæsar himself, with only ten post- 
carriages, should hasten to the Imperial residence at l\1ilan. 
In this rapid journey, the profound respect which was due to 
the brother and colleague of Constantius, was insensibly 
changed into rude fàmiliarity; and Gallus, who discovered in 
the countenances of the attendants that they already consid- 
ered themselves as his guards, and might soon be employed 
as his executioners, began to accuse his fatal rashness, and to 
recollect, with terror and remorse, the conduct by which he 
had provoked his fate. The dissimulation which had hitherto 
been preserved, was laid aside at Petovio,* in Pannonia. lIe 
was conducted to a palace in the s
burbs, where the general 
Barbatio, with a select band of soldiers, who could neither be 
lTIoved by pity, or corrupted by rewards, expected the arrival 
of his illustrious victim. In the close of the evening he was 
nrrested, ignOlniniously stripped of the ensigns of Cæsar, and 
hurried away to Pola,t in Istria, a sequestered prison, which 
had been so recently polluted with royal blood. The horror 
which he felt was soon increased by the appearance of his 
implacable enemy the eunuch Eusebius, who, with the assist- 
ance of a notary and a tribune, proceeded to interrogate him 
concerning the administration of the East. The Cæsar sank 
under the weight of shame and guilt, confessed all the crim- 
inal actions and all the treasonable designs with which he was 
charged; and by imputing them to the advice of his wife, 
eX<lsperated the indignation of Constalltil1
, who reviewed with 
partial prejndice the nliul1tes of the examination. The em- 
peror was easily convinced, that his own safety was incompat- 
iLte with the life of his cousin: the selltcncc of death wa
 
:iigned, despakhed, and executed; and the uf'phew of COll- 
stantine, with his hands tied behind his back, was beheaded ill 


Ammian. 1. xiv. c. 11. The Not.;itia (s. 6,20,38, eùit IJabb.) mcntiong 
three several legions which bJfC the name of Thcbæ:m. The zeal 
of 
1. de Voltaire to destroy a despicable though celebrated legion. 
has tempted him on the slightest grounds to deny the existence of 
a Thebæan legion in the Uoman armies. See illuvres de V oltail"e, 
tom. xv. p. 414, quarto edition. 


. Pettan in Stuia. -1\I. 
t Rather to l:'ianonia, now Fianonc, near Fola. St. Martin. - 
I. 
18* 
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prison like the vilest malefactor. 24 Those who are inc1incd to 
palliate the cruelties of Constantius, assert that he soon re. 
lented, and endeavored to recall the bloody mandate; but thut 
the second 111essenger, intrusted with the reprieve, was de- 
tained by the eunuchs, who dreaded the unforgiving temper 
of Gallus, and were desirous of reuniting to tlwir empire the 
wealthy provinces of the East. 25 
Besiùes the reigning emperor, Julian alone survived, of all 
the numerous posterity of Constantius Chlorus. 1'he misfor. 
tunc of his royal birth involved him in the disgrace of Gallu::;. 
From his retirement in the happy country of lonia, he was 
conveyed under a strong guard to the court of 1\1iJan; where 
he languished above seven month8, in the continual apprehen- 
sion of sllffi
ring the same ignominious death, which was daily 
inflicted, almost before his eyes, on the frienùs and adherents 
of his persecuted family. riis looks, his gestures, his silence, 
were scrutinized with malignant curiosity, and he was perpet- 
ually assaulted by enemies whom he had never offended, and 
by arts to which he was a stranger. 26 But in the school of 
adversity, Julian insensibly acquired the virtues of firmness 
and discretion. fIe defended his honor, as well as his life, 
against tbe insnaring subtleties of the eunuchs, who endeav- 
ored to extort some declaration of his sentiments; and whilst 
he cautiously suppressed his grief and resentment, he nobly 
disdained to flatter the tyrant, by any seeming approbation of 
his brother's murder. Julian most devoutly ascribes his mi- 
raculous deliverance to the protection of the gods, who had 
exempted his innocence from the sentence of destruction pro- 
nounced by their justice against the impious house of Constan- 


2-1 See the complete narrative of the journey and death of GRllus 
in Anunianus, 1. xiv. c. 11. J uUan complains that his brother was 
pnt to death without a trial; attempts to justify, or at least to excuse, 
the cruel revenge which he 
ad inflicted on his enemies;. but 8
ems 
at last to acknowledge that he might justly have been depnved of the 
purple. 
2':; !Jhilostorgius, 1. iv. c. 1. Zonaras, 1. xiii. tom. ii. p. 19. But the 
former was partial towards an .A.rian monarch, and the latter tran- 
scribed, without choice or criticism, whatever he found in the writings 
of the ancients. 
26 See Ammianus 
rarcellin. 1. xv. c. 1, 3,8. Julian himself, in his 
epistle to the Athenians, draws a very lively and just picture of his 
own danger, and of his sentiments. He shows, however, a tendency 
to exagçt'erate his sufferincrs, by insinuating, though in obscure terms, 
that th
y lasted above at) year; a period which cannot be reconcilPd 
with the truth of chronology. 
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tine}J7 As the most effectual instrument of their providence, 
he gratefully acknowledges the steady anù generous friend- 
ship of the empress Eusebia,28 a woman of beauty and merit, 
who, by the ascendant which she had gained over the mind 
of her husband, counterbalanced, in some measure, the pow- 
erful conspiracy of the eunuchs. By the intercession of his 
patroness, Julian was admitted into the Imperial presence: he 
pleaded his cause with a decent freedoln, he was heard with 
favor; and, notwithstanding the efforts of his encn1ies, who 
urged the danger of sparing an avenger of the blood of 
Gallus, the milder sentiment of Euscbia prevailed in the 
council. But the effects of a second interview were dreaded 
by the eunuchs; and Julian was advised to withdraw for a 
while info the neighborhood of :Milan, till the emperor thought 
proper to assign the city of Athens for the place of his hon- 
orable exile. As he had discovered, from his earliest youth, 
a propensity, or rather passion, for the language, the manners, 
the learning, and the religion of the Grcel(s, he obeyed with 
pleasure an order so agreeable to his wishes. Far from the 
tnmult of arms, and the treachery of courts, he spcnt six 
months amidst the groves of the academy, in a free inter- 
course with the philosophers of the age, who studied to culti- 
vate the genius, to encourage the vanity, and to inflame the 
devotion of their royal pupil. Their labors were not unsuc- 
cessful ; and Julian inviolably preserved for Athens that ten. 
del' regard which seldom fails to arise in a liberal mind, from 
the recollection of the place where it has discovered and exer- 
cised its growing powers. The gentleness and affability of 
manners, which his temper suggested and his situation i01- 
posed, insC'nsibly engaged the affections of the strangers, n
 
well as citizens, with whm'll he conversed. Some of hi!1 
L'ellow-students might perhaps examine his behavior with an 
cyc of pr<
udice and aver
ion; but J uliall cstablished, in the 


27 Julian has worked the crim('s and misfortune"" of the familv of 
Constantine into nn allegorical fahle, which is happily conc('ivpcl "rmd 
agreeably related. It forms the conclusion of the seventh Oration, 
from whence it has been ,-letached and translated by the Abbé è.e la 
Blctcrie, Yie de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 385-408. 
28 She was a native of Thessalonica, in 
Iacedollia, of a noble fami- 
ly, and the daughter, as well as sister, of consuls. lIer marriage 
with the emperor may be placed in the year 3r)
. In R divided Age, 
the historians of all parties agree in her prai
cs. See their testimo- 
nies collected by Tillcmont, Hist. deg Empercurs, tom. iv. p. 7c. 1 Q- 
7.34. 
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schools of Athens, a general prepossession in fayor of his vir. 
tues and talents, which was soon diffused over the Roman 
world. 29 
vVhilst his hours were passed in studious retirement, the 
enlpreS.3, resolute to achieve the generous design which she 
had undertaken, was not unmindful of the care of his fortune. 
'The death of the late Cæsar had left Constantius invested 
with the sale command, and oppressed by the accumulated 
wpight of a Inighty empire. Before the wounds of civil dis- 
cord could be healed, the provinces of Gaul were over- 
whelmed by a deluge of Barbarians. The Sarmatians no 
longer respected the barrier of the Danube. The impunity 
of rapine had increased the boldness and numbers of the 
wild Isaurians: those robbers descended" from their craggy 
mountains to ravage the adjacent country, and had even pre- 
sumed, though without success, to besiege the important city 
of Scleucia, which was defended by a garrison of three 
Uoman legions. Above all, the Persian monarch, elated by 
victory, again threatened the peace of Asia, and the presence 
of the emperor was indispensably required, both in the 'Vest 
and in the East. For the first time, Constantius sincerely 
acknowledged, that his single strength was unequal to such an 
extent of care and of dominion. 3D . Insensible to the voice of 
flattery, which assured him that his all-powerful virtue, and 
celestial fortune, would still continue to triumph over every 
obstacle, he listened with complacency to the advice of. 
Eusebia, which gratified his indolence, without offending his 
suspicious pride. As she perceived that the remembrance of 
Gallus d\vclt on the emperor's Inind, she artfully turned his 
attention to the opposite characters of the two brothers, which 
from their infancy had been compared to those of Domitian 


29 Libanius and Gregory K azianzen havc exhausted thc arts as "ell 
as thc powers of their eloquence, to represent Julian as the first of 
heroes, or the WOl"st of tyrants. Gregory was his fellow-student at 
Athens; aud the symptoms which he so tragically describes, of the 
future wickedness of the apostate, amount only to some bodily im- 
perfections, and to some peculiarities in his speech and manner. lIe 
protests, however, that he then foresaw and foretold the calamities of 
the church and state. (Greg. N azianzen, Orate iy. p. 121, 122.) 
30 Succumb ere tot necessitatibus tamque crebris unum sc, quod 
nunquam fecerat, aperte dcmonstrans. Ammian. 1. XY. c. 8. He 
thcn expresses, in their own words, the flattering assuranccs of the 
courtiers. 
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and of Titus. 31 She accustonled her husband to consider 
Julian as a youth of a mild, unambitious disposition, whose 
allegiance and gratitude might be secured by the gift of the 
purple, and who was qúalified to fill with honor a subordinate 
station, without aspiring to dispute the commands, or to shade 
the glories, of his sovereign and benefactor. After an obsti- 
nate, though secret struggle, the opposition of the favorite 
eunuchs submitted to the ascendency of the empress; and it 
was resolved that Julian, after celebrating his nuptials with 
Helena, sister of Constantius, should be appointed, with the 
title of Cæsar, to reign over the countries beyond the Alps.32 
Although the order which recalled him to court was prob. 
ably accompanied by some intimation of his approaching 
greatness, he appeals to the people of Athens to witness his 
tears of undissemblcd sorrow, when he was reluctantly torn 
away from his beloved retirement. 33 He trembled for his 
life, for his fatne, and even for his virtue; and his sole con- 
fidence was derived from the persuasion, that :Minerva in- 
spired all his actions, and that he was protected by an invisible 
guard of angels, whorn for that purpose she had borrowed 
from the Sun and :Moon. He approached, with horror, the 
palace of lVlilan; nor could the in
enuous youth conceal his 
indignation, when he found himself accosted with false and 
servile respect by the assassins of his family. Eusehia, 
rejoicing in the success of her benevolent schemes, embraced 
llÍm with the tenderness of a sister; and endeavored, by the 
most soothing caresses, to dispel his terrors, 
nd reconcile tim 
to his fortune. But the ceremony of shaving his beard, and 
his awkward demeanor, when he first exchanged the cloak of 
a Greek philosopher for the military habit of a Roman prince, 
amused, during a few days, the levity of the Inlperial court.
J4 


31 Tantum a tcmpcra
.is moribus Juliani differens fratris quantum 
inter Y cspasiani filios fuit, I>omitianum et Titum. Ammian. 1. xiv. 
c. 11. The circumstances and education of the two brothers were so 
llearly the same, as to afford a strong example of the innate difference 
of characters. 
32 Ammianus, 1. xv. c. 8. Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 137, 138. 
33 JuHan. ad S. P. Q. A. p. 273, 27G. Libanius, o rat. x. p. 2G8. 
Julian did not yield till the god'i had signifiC'd their will by I'epeated 
visions and omens. His piety then forbade him to resist. 
301 Julian himself rclate:-:, (p. 274,) with some humor, the circum- 
stances of his own metamorphosiR, his downcast looks, and his per- 
plexity at being thus suddenly transported iut.u a new world, wh
re 
every object appC'fifed strange anù ho"tilp. 
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The emperors of the age of Constantine no longer deigned 
to consult with the senate in the choice of a colleague; but 
they were anxious that their nomination should be ratified by 
the consent of the army. On this solemn occasion, the guards, 
with the other troops ,,,hose stations were in the neighborhood 
of l\IiJan, appeared under arms; and Constantius ascended 
his lofty tribunal, holding by the hand his cousin Julian, who 
entered the same day into the twenty-fifth year of his age. 35 
In a studied speech, conceived and deliyered with dignity, the 
enlperor represented the various dangers which threatened the 
prosperity of the republic, the necessity of nall1ing a Cæsar 
for the administration of the \Vest, and his own intention, if it 
was agreeable to their wishes, of rewarding with the honors 
of the purple the promising virtues of the nephew of Con- 
stantine. The approbation of the soldiers was testified by a 
respectful murmur; they gazed on the manly countenance of 
Julian, and observed with pleasure, that the fire which sparkled 
in his eyes was tempered by a modest blush, on being thus 
exposed, for the first time, to the public view of mankind. As 
soon as the ceremony of his investiture haù been performed, 
Constantius addressed him with the tone of authority which 
his superior age and station permitted him to assume; and 
exhorting the new Cæsar to deserve, by heroic deeds, that 
"acred and immortal name., the emperor gave his colleague the 
"trongest assurances of a friendship which should never be 
impaired by time, nor interrupted by their separation into the 
most distant climates. As soon as the speech was ended, the 
troops, as a token of applause, clashed their shields against 
their knees; 36 while the officers who surrounded the tribunal . 
expressed, with decent reserve, their sense of the n1erits of the 
l'epresentative of Constantius. 
The two princes returned to the palace in the same chariot; 
and during the slow procession, Julian repeated to himself a 
verse of his favorite tlomer, which he might equally apply to 
his fortune and to his fears. 37 The four-and-twenty days which 


35 Sce Ammian. :!\Iarcellin. 1. xv. c. 8. Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 139. Au- 
l
lius Victor. Victor Junior in Epitom. Eutrop. x. 14. 
36 l\1ilitares omncs horrcndo fragore scuta gcnibus illidentes; quod 
cst prospcritatis indieium plenum; nam contra cum hastis clypei feri- 
untur, iJoæ documentum est ct doloris. . . . . Ammianus adds, with 
a nice distinction, Eumque ut potiol'i reverentia servaretur, nee supra 
modum laudabant nee infra quam d('ccbat. 
37 " E.Huf?e 7CO!!lf':!!fOÇ 1

J.(tTOt; 1 .,
cl .u oì
la "
UT(..I";. The word ]Jll1-p'e, 
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the Cæs&r spent at :Milan after his investiture, anù the first 
Inonths of his Gallic reign, were devoted to a splendid but 
severe cnptivity; nor could the acquisition of honor compen- 
sate for the loss of freedom. 38 Ilis steps were watched, his 
correspondence was intercepted; and he was obliged, by pru- 
dence, to decline the visits of his most intimate friends. Of 
his former domestics, four only were permitted to attend him; 
tWG pages, his physician, and his librarian; the last of whom 
was employed in the care of a valuable collection of books, 
the gift of the empress, who studied the inclinations as well 
as the interest of her friend. In the room of these faithful 
servants, a household was formed, such indeed as became the 
dignity of a Cæsar; but it was filled with a crowd of slavLs, 
destitute, and perhaps incapable, of any attachment for their 
new n1aster, to whom, for the most part, they were either 
unknown or suspected. Ilis want of experience rnight require 
the assistance of a wjse council; but the Ininute instructions 
which regulated the service of his table, and the distribution 
of his hours, were adapted to a youth still under the di,scipline 
of his preceptors, rather than to the situation of a prince 
intrusted with the conduct of an important war. If he aspired 
to deserve the esteem of his subjects, he was checked by the 
fear of displeasing his sovereign; and even the fruits of his 
marriage-bed were blasted by the jealous . artifices of El1se. 
bia 39 herself, who, on this occasion alone, seems to have been 


which Homer had used as a vague but common epithet for death, was 
applied by Julian to express, very aptly, the nature and object of his 
own apprehensions. 
38 He represents, in the most pathetic terms, (p. 277,) the distress 
of his new situation. The provision for his table was, however, 1'0 
elegant and sumptuous, that the young philosopher rejected it with. 
disdain. Quum leger
t libellum a.-5siùue, quem Constantius ut pri- 
vignum ad studia mittens manÍ\ sui"" conscripserat, prælicenter dispo- 
nens quid ill convivio Cæsaris impendi deberet: PhasÜillum, et vulvaIn 
et sumen exigi vetuit et inferri. 
\.mmian. l\Iarcellin. 1. xvi. e. 6. 
39 If we recollect that Constantine, the father of Helena, died above 
eighteen years before, in a mature old age, it will appear probable, 
that the daughter, though a virgin, could not be very young at the 
time of her marriage. 
hc was soon afterwards delivered of a son, 
who died immediately, quùd obstetrix. eOlTupta mereede, lllOX natum 
præsecto plusquarn convencrat umbilico neeavit. She accompanied 
the emperor and empress in their journey to Home, and the lutter, 
quæsitum venenum bibere per fi.audem illexit, ut quotieseunque con- 
cPlJisset, immaturum aùjiecrit partum. .Ammi
1.n. 1. xvi. c. 10. Our 
pi1)'sicians win (h'termine whether t1H're exists 811<"h a poi:-;nn. :For 
my own part, 1 am inclined to ho}>l' that the puùli(
 malignity impl1f"pd 
th(' ('tfé('ts of flC'ciùcnt n4 tlw guiJt of Eu
pbia. 


. 
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unmindful of the tenderness of her sex, and the generosity of 
her character. The memory of his father and of his brothers 
reminded Julian of his own &lnger, and his apprehensions were 
increased by the recent and unworthy fate of Sylvanus. In 
the SUml1lCr which preceded his own elevation, that general 
had been chosen to deliver Gaul from the tyranny of the Bar- 
barians; but Sylvanus soon discovered that he had lcft his 
most dangerous enemies in the Imperial court. A dexterous 
informer, countenanced by several of the principal ministers, 
procured from him some recommendatory letters; and erasing 
the whole of the contents, except the signature, filled up the 
vacant parchment with matters of high and treasonable irr
 
port. By the industry and courage of his friends, the fraud 
was however detected, and in a great council of the civil al1d 
military officers, held in the presence of the en1peror himself, 
the innocence of Sylvanus was publicly acknowledged. But 
the discovery came too late; the report of the calumny, anù 
the hasty seizure of his estate, had already provoked the indig- 
nant chief to the rebellion of which he was so unjustly accused. 
He assumed the purple at his head-quarters of Cologne, and 
his active powers appeared to menace Italy with an invasion, 
and .Milan with a siege. In this emergency, U rsicinus, a 
general of equal rank, regained, by an act of treachery, the 
favor which he had lost by his eminent services in the East. 
Exasperated, as he might speciously allege, by injuries of a 
similar nature, he hastened with a few foHo\yers to join the 
standard, and to betray the confidence, of his too credulous 
friend. After a reign of only twenty-eight days, Sylvanus 
was assassinated: the soldiers who, without any criminal 
intention, had blindly followed the example of their leader, 
unmediately returned to their allegiance; and the flatterers 
of Constantius celebrated the wisdom and felicity of the mon- 
arch \vho had extinguished a civil war without the hazard of a 
oattle. 4o 
The protection of the Rhætian frontier, and the persecution 
of the Catholic church, detained Constant ius in Italy above 
eighteen months after the departure of Julian. Before the 
emperor returned into the East, he indulged his pride and 
curiosity in a visit to the ancient capita1. 41 He proceeded 
40 Ammianus (xv. v.) was perfectly'well informed of the conduct 
and fate of Sylvanu
. lIe himself was one of the few followers who 
attendûd Ursicinus ill his dangerous enterprise. 
41 1.'01' the particulars of the visit of Constantius to nome, soe 
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from l\filan to Rome along the Æmilian and Flmninian ways; 
and as soon as he approached within forty miles of the city, 
the march of a prince who had never vanquished a foreign 
enemy, assunled the appearance of a triumphal procession. 
I-lis splendid train was composed of all the ministers of luxury; 
but in a time of profound peace, he was encompassed by 
the glittering arms of the nmnerous squadrons of his guards 
and cuirassiers. Their streaming banners of silk, embossed 
with gold, and shaped in the form of dragons, \vaved round 
the person of the emperor. Constantius sat alone in a lofty 
car, resplendent with gold and precious gems; and, except 
when he bowed his head to pass under the gates of the cities, 
he affected a stately demeanor of inflexible, and, as it might 
seem, c.f insensible gravity. The severe discipline of the Per- 
sian youth had been introduced by the eunuchs into the Im- 
perial palace; and such were the habits of patience which 
they had inculcated, tbat during a slow and sultry march, he 
was never seen to move his hand towards his face, or to turn his 
eyes either to the right 01' to the left. He was received by 

hc magistrates and senate of Rome; and the emperor sur- 
veyed, with attention, the civil honors of the republic, and the 
r.onsular images of the noble familics. The streets were 
hned with an innUlnerable multitude. Their repeated accla- 
mations expressed their joy at beholding, after an absence of 
thirty-two years, the sacred person of their sovereign; and 
Constantius himself expressed, with some pleasantry, his 
affected surprise that the human race should thus sudùenly 
be col1f'cted on the same spot. The son of Constantine was 
:odged in the ancicnt palace of Augustus: he presided in the 
senate, harangucd the people from the tribunal which Cicero had 
so often ascended, assisted with unusual courtesy at the games 
of the Circus, and accepted the crowns of gold, as well as the 
Panegyrics which haù been prepared for the ceremony by the 
deputies of the principal cities. His short visit of thirty days 
was employed in viewing the monuments of art and power, 
which were scattered over the seven hills and the inte
jacent 
valleys. lIe admired the awful majesty of the Capitol, the 
vast extent of the baths of Caracalla and Diocletian, the 
severe simplicity of the Pantheon, the massy greatness of the 


Ammianus,1. xvi. c. 10. 'Ve have only to add, t:lat Themistius was 
appointed deputy from Constantinople, and 't
..at he composed his 
fourth oration for this ceremony. 
vor
. II. ] 9 
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amphitheatre of Titus, the elegant architecture of the theatre 
of Pompey and the Temple of Peace, and, above all, the 
stately structure of the Forum und column of Trajan; ac- 
knowledging that the voice of fame, so prone to invent and to 
magnify, had made an inadequate report of the metropolis of 
the world. The traveller, who has contemplated the ruins of 
ancient Rome, may conceive some imperfect idea of the sen- 
timents which they Innst have inspired when they reared their 
heads in the splendor of unsullied beauty. 
The satisfaction which Constantius had received from this 
journey excited him to the generous emulation of bestowing 
on the Rom:lns some mernorial of his own gratitude and mu- 
nificence. His first idea was to imitate the equestrian and 
colossal statue which he had seen in the Forum of Trajan ; 
but when he had maturely weighed the difficulties of the exc- 
cution,42 he chose rather to embellish the capital by the gift 
of an Egyptian obelisk. In a remote but polished age, which 
seerJ)s to have preceded the invention of alphabetical writing, 
a great number of these obelisks had been erected, in thp 
cities of 'fhebes and HeliopoTis, by the ancient sovereigns of 
Egypt, in a just confidence that the simplicity of their form, 
and tbe hardness of their substance, would resist the injurie:ä 
of time and violence. 43 Several of these extraordinar1 
columns had been transported to Rome by Augustus and ÌJ;,:J 
successors., as the n10st durable monuments of their powe:r 
and victory; 44 but there remained one obelisk, which, from 
its size or sanctity, escaped for a long time the 1'apacious 
vanity of the conquerors. It was designed by Constantine to 
adorn his new city; 45 and, after being removed by his order 


42 IIormisdas, a fugitive prince of Persia, observed to the emperor. 
that if he made such a horse, he must think of preparing a simila! 
I5table, (the Forum of Trnjan.) Another saying of Hormisdas i9 
Tecorded, " that one thing only had displeased him, to find that meD 
,lied at Rome as well as elsewhere." If we adopt this reading of th& 
ext of Ammianus, (displicuisse, instead of placuisse, we may consider 
[t as a reproof of Roman vanity. The contrary sense would be that 
of a misanthrope. . 
43 \Vhen Germanicus visited the ancient monuments of Thebes, 
the eldest of the priests explained to him the meaning of these hiero- 
glyphics. Tacit. Anna'h ii. c. 60. But it seems probable, that before 
the useful invention of an alphabet, these natural or arbitrary signs 
were the common characters of the Egyptian nation. See \Varbur- 
ton's Divine Legation of )108e8, vol. iü. p. 69-243. 
44 See Plin. lIist. Natur. I. xxxvi. e. 14, 15. 
..
 Ammian. 1tlarcellin. I. xvii. c. 4. He gives us a Greek interpreta- 
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frOlTI the pedestal where it stood before the Temple of the Sun 
at IIeJiopolis, was floated down the Nile to Alexandria. The 
death of Constantine suspended the execution of his purpose, 
and this obelisk was destined by his son to the ancient capital 
of the empire. A vessel of uncommon strength and capa- 
ciousness was provided to convey this enorn10US weight of 
granite, at least a hundred and fifteen feet in length, from the 
banks of the Nile to thrJse of the Tyber. The obelisk of Con- 
stantius was landed about three miles from the city, and ele- 
vated, by the efforts of art and labor, in the great Circus of 
Rome. 46 
The departure of Constantius from Rome was hastcned by 
the alarming intelligence of the distress and danger of the 
llIyrian provinces. The distractions of civil war, and the 
irreparable loss which the Roman legions had sustained in 
the battle of l\Iursa, exposed those countries, almost without 
defence, to the light cavalry of the Barbarians; and particu- 
larly to the inroads of the Quadi, a fierce and powerful nation, 
who seem to have exchanged the institutions of Germ'lny for 
the arms and military arts of their Sarmatian allies. 47 The 
garrisons of the frontier were insufficient to check their prog- 
ress; and the indolent monarch was at length compelled to 
assemble, from the extremities of his dominions, the flower of 
the Palatine troops, to take the field in person, and to employ 
a whole campaign, with the preceding autumn and the ensuing 


tion of the hieroglyphics, and his commentator Lindenbrogius adds a 
Latin inscription, which, in twenty vel.ses of the age of Constantius, 
contain a short history of the obelisk. 
46 See Donat. Roma. Antiqua, 1. iii. c. 14. 1. iv. c. 12, and the 
learned, though confused, Dissertation of Bargæus on Obelisks, 
inserted in the fourth volume of Grævius's Homan Antiquitie5, p. 
18U7-1936. This dissertation is dedicated to Pope Sixtu:3 V., who 
crected the obelisk of Constantius in the square before the patri- 
archal church of St. John Lateran.- 
47 The events of this Quadian and Sarmatian war arc relatcd by 
Ammianus, xvi. 10, xvii. 12, 13, xix. 11. 


- It is doubtful whether the obelisk transported by Constantius to Rome 
now exists. Even from the text of Ammianl1s, it is uncertain whether the 
inh..rpretation of Hcrmapion refers to the older obelisk, (obelisco incisus 
c.st ,'eteri quem videmus ill Circo,) raised, as he himself states, in the Cir- 
cus Maximus, long before, by Augustus, or to the one brought by COl1stan- 
tius. The obelisk in the square before the church of St. J uhn Lateran is 
ascribed, not to H.ameses the Great, but to Thoutmos II. Champollion,1. 

.ettrc à M. de Blacas, p. 32. -1\1. 
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spring, in the serious prosecution of the war. The emperor 
passed the Danube on a bridge of boats, cut in pieces all that 
encountererl his Dlarch, penetrated into the heart of the coun. 
try of the QuacH, and severely retaliated the calamities which 
they had inflicted on the Roman province. The dismay<,d 
Barbarians were soon reduced to sue for peace: they offered 
the restitution of his captive subjects as at"! atonement for the 
past, and the noblest hostages as a pledge of their future con- 
duct. The generous courtesy which was shown to the first 
among their chieftains who implored the clemency of Con- 
stantius, encouraged the more tin1id, or the nlOre obstinate, to 
imitate their example; and the Imperial camp was crowded 
with the princes and ambassadors of the most distant tribes, 
who ocoopied the plains of the Lesser Poland, and who might 
have deemed themselves secure behind the lofty ridge of the 
Carpathian l\Iountains. While Constantius gave laws to the 
Barbarians beyond the Danube, he distinguished, with specious 
compassion, the Sarmatian exiles, who had been expelled frOlll 
their native country by the rebellion of their slaves, and who 
formed a very considerable aCGCssion to the power of the 
Quadi. The emperor, embracing a generous but artful sys- 
tem of policy, released the Sarmatians from the bands of this 
humiliatiQg dependence, and restored them, by a separate 
treaty, to the dignity of a nation united under the government 
of a king, the friend and ally of the republic. I-Ie declared 
his resolution of asserting the justice of their cause, and of 
securing the peace of the provinces by the extirpation, or at 
least the banishment, of the Limigantes, whose manners were 
still infected with the vices of their servile origin. The exe" 
cution of this design was attended with more difficulty than 
glory. The territory of the Limigantes was protected agains: 
the Romans by the Danube, against the hostile Barbarians by 
the Teyss. The marshy lands which lay between those rivers 
and were often covered by their inundations, formed an intri 
cate wilderness, pervious only to the inhabitants, who were 
acquainted with its secret paths and inaccessible fortresses. 
On the approach of Constantius, the Limigantes tried the 
efficacy of prayers, of fraud, and of arms; but he sternly 
rejected their supplications, defeated thcir }'uùe stratagems, 
and repelled with skill and firmness the efforts of their irregu- 
lar valor. One of their most warlike tribes, established in a 
small island towards the conflux of the T
yss and the Danube, 
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consented to pass the river with the intention of surprising the 
emperor during the security of an amicable conference. They 

oon became the victims of the perfidy which they meditated. 
Encompassed on every side, trampled down by the cavalry, 
slaughtered by the swords of the legions, they disdained to 
ask for mercy; and with an undaunted countenance, still 
grasped their weapons in the agonies of death. After this 
victory, a considerable body of Romans was landed on the 
opposite banks of the Danube; the Taifalæ, a Gothic tribe 
engaged in the service of the empire, invaded the Limigantes 
on the side of the Teyss; and their former masters, the free 
Sarmatians, animated by hope and revenge, penetrated through 
the hilly country, into the heart of their ancient possessions. 
A general conflagration revealed the huts of the Barbarians, 
which were seated in the depth of the wilderness; and the 
soldier fought with confidence on marshy ground, which it 
was dangerous for him to tread. In this extren1ity, the bravest 
of the Limigantes w&ere resolved_ to die in arms, rather than to 
yield: but the milder sentiment, enforced by the authority of 
their elders, at length prevailed; and the suppliant crowd, 
followed by their wives and children, repaired to the Imperial 
camp, to learn their fate froln the mouth of the conqueror. 
After celebrating his own clemency, which was still inclined 
to pardon their repeated crin1es, and to spare the remnant of 
a guilty nation, Constantius assigned for the place of their 
exile a remote country, where they might enjoy a safe and 
honorable repose. The Limigantes obeyed with reluctance; 
but before they could reach, at least before they could occupy, 
their destined habitations, they retuloned to the banks of the 
Danube, exaggerating the hardships of their situation, and 
requesting, with fervent professions of fidelity, that the em- 
peror would grant them an undisturbed settlement within the 
limits of the Roman provinces. Instead of consulting his 
own experienee of their incurable perfidy, Constantius listened 
to his flatterers, who were ready to represent the honor and. 
advantage of accepting a colony of soldiers, at a time when it 
was much easier to obtain the pecuniary contributions than 
the military 
ervice of the subjects of the empire. The Lim- 
igantes were permitted to pass the Danube; and the emperor 
gave audience to the multitude in a large plain near the moù- 
ern city of Buda. They surrounùed the tribunal, and seemed 
to hear with respect an oration full of mildness and dignity; 
when one of the Barbarians, casting his shoe into tho air. 
19 9 
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exclaimed with a loud VOIce, IVlærlta! ][arha! I: a word of 
defiance, which was received as a signal of the tumult. They 
rushed with fury to seize the person of the emperor; his 
royal throne and golden couch were pillaged by these rude 
hands; but the fhithful defence of his guards, who died at his 
feet, allowed him a nloment to mount a fleet horse, and to 
escape from the confusion. The disgrace which had been 
incurred by a treacherous surprise was soon retrieved by the 
numbers and discipline of the Romans; and the combat was 
only terminated by the extinction of the name and nation of 
the Limigantes. The free Sarmatians were reinstated in the 
possession of their ancient seats; and although Constantius 
distrusted the levity of their character, he entertained some 
hopes that a sense of gratitude might influence their future 
conduct. He had remarked the lofty stature and obsequious 
deu1canor of Zizais, one of the nohlest of their chiefs. !I
 
conferred on him the title of King; and Zizais proved that he 
was not unworthy to reign, by a sincere and lasting attach. 
Inent to the interest of his benefactor, who, after this splendid 
success, received the name of Sarnzaticlls from the acclama- 
tions of his victorious armv. 48 
While the Ilol1mn emp
ror and the Persian monarch, at the 
distance of three thousand miles, defended their extreme lim- 
its against the Barbarians of the Danube and of the OXl1S, 
their intermediate frontier experienced the vicissitudes of a 
languid war, and a precarious truce. Two of .the eastern 
Ininisters of Constantius, the Prætorian præfect lVIusonian, 
whose abilities were disgraced by the want of truth and 
integrity, and Cassian, duke of :Mesopotamia, a hardy and 
veteran soldier, opened a secret negotiation with the satrap 
Tamsapor. 49 t These overtures of peace, translated into the 
servile and flattering language of Asia, were transmitted to the 
camp of the Great King; who resolved to signify, by an ambas- 
sador, the terlns which he was inclined to grant to the suppliant 
Romans. Narses, whom he invested with that character, was 


48 Genti Sarmatarum magno dccori confidens apud cas regem de
it. 
Aurelius Victor. In a pompous oration pronounced by Constantms 
himself, he expatiates on his own exploits with much vanity, anù 
some truth. 
4J Ammian. xvi. 9. 


. lleinesius reads 'Varrha, 'Varrha, Guel'rc, War. 'Vagner, note 0:11 
.Amm. Marc. xix. 11. -111. 
t In Persian, Ten-schah-pc.ur. St. :Martin, ii. 177.-M. 
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honorably received in his (>assage through Antioch and Con- 
stantinople: he reached Sirmium after a long journey, and, at 
his first audience, respectfully unfolded the silken veil which 
covered the haughty epistle of his sovereign. Sapor, King of 
Kings, and Brother of the Sun and 1\loon, (such were the lofty 
titles aftècted by Oriental vanity,) expressed his satisfaction 
that his brother, Constantius Cæsar, had been taught wisdom 
by adversity. As the lawful successor of Darius Hystaspes, 
Sapor asserted, that the River StrytllOn, in l\lacedonia, was the 
true and ancient boundary of his empire; declaring, however, 
that as an evidence of his moderation, he would content him- 
self with the provinces of An-nenia and l\fesopotamia, which 
had been fraudulently extorted from his ancestors. lIe alleged, 
that, without the restitution of these disputed countries, it was 
impossible to cst<lblish any treaty on a solid and permanent 
basis; and he arrogantly threatened, that if his ambassador 
returned in vain, he was prepared to take the field in the 
spring, and to support the justice of his cause by the strength 
of his invincible arms. Narses, who was endowed with the 
most polite and amiable manners, endeavored, as fhr as was con- 
sistent with his duty, to soften the harshness of the message. 50 
Both the style and substance were maturely weighed in the Im- 
perial council, and he was dismissed with the following answer: 
"Constantius had a right to disclaim the officiousness of his 
ministers, who had acted without any specific orders from the 
throne: he was not, however, averse to an equal and honorable 
treaty; but it was highly indecent, as well as absurd, to pro- 
pose to the sole and victorious emperor of the Roman world, 
the same conditions of peace which he had indignantly rejected 
at the time when his power was contmcted within the narrow 
limits of the East: the chance of arms was uncertain; and 
Sapor should recollect, that if the Romans had sometimes 
been vanquished in battle, they had almost always been suc- 
cessful in the event of the war." A few days after the de- 
parture of Narses, three ambassadors werê sent to the court 
of Sapor, who was already returned frorn the Scythian expe- 
dition to his ordinary residence of Ctesiphon. A count, a 
notary, and a sophist, had been sclected for this important 


ClO Ammianus (xvii. 5) transcribes the haughty letter. 1.'hcmistius 
(Orat. iv. p. 57, edit. Pctav.) takes notice of tIlc silken covering. 
Idatius and Zonaras mention the journey of the ambassador; and 
"Peter the }>atrician (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 28) has informed us of 
l.ia conciliating behavior. 
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comnussron; and Constanti us, who was secretly anxious for 
the conclusion of the peace, ente:rtained some hopes that the 
dignity of the first of these ministers, the dexterity of tho 

econd, and the rhetoric of the thinl,51 would persuade the 
Pcrsian n10narch to abate of the rigor of his demands. But the 
progress of their negotiation was opposed and defeated by the 
]}ostile arts of Antoninus,52 a Roman subject of Syria, who had 
fled from oppression, and was admitted into the councils of 
Sapor, and even to the royal table, where, ac
ording to tho 
custom of the Persians, the Inost important bwiness was fre- 
quently discussed. 53 The dexterous fugitive promoted his 
interest by the same conduct which gratified his revenge. I-le 
inces
antly urged the ambitiQn of his new master to embrace 
the favorable opportunity when the bravest of the Palatine 
troops weTe employed with the emperor in a distant war on 
the Danube. He pressed Sapo? to invade the exhausted and 
defenceless provinces of the East, with the numerous armies 
of Persia, now fortified by the alliance and accession of the 
fiercest Barbarians. The ambassadors of Rome retired without 
Sl1CCeS9, and a second embassy, of a still more honorable rank, 
was detained in st1'Íct confinement, and threatened either with 
òeath or exile. 
The H1ilitary historian,54 who was himself despatched to 
übsen'e the army of the Persians, as they we}'e preparing to 
construct a bridge of boats over the Tigris, beheld from an 
eminence the plain of Assyria, as far as the edge of the hori- 
zon, cm:ered with men, with horses, and with arnJs. Sapor 


Õ} Ammianus, xvii. 5, and Valesius ad loco The sophist, or philos- 
opher, (in that age thE.'SC words were almost synonymous,) WfiS Eusta- 
thiug tIle Cappadocian, "the disciple of Jamblichus
 '111d the friend of 

t. Basil. Eunapius (in Vito Ædcsii, p. 4 1 1-47) fondly attributes to 
this philosophic ambassador the glory of enchanting thc Barbarian 
king by the persuasive charms of l"CaSOn antI eloquence. Sec Tille- 
mont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 828, 1132. 
5-2 Ammian. xviii. 5, 6, 8. The decent and respectful behavior of 
Antoninus towards the Roman gencral, sets him in a vcry interesting 
light; and Ammianus himself speaks of the traitor with some C0111- 
pasi'ion and csteem. 
53 This circumstance, R5 it is noticed by Arnmianus, serves to prove 
the veracity of Herodotus, (1. i. c. 133,) a.nd the permancncy vf the 
Per;-;inn manners. In every age the Per
ians have been addicted to 
intemperance, and the wines of Shiraz have triumphed over the law 
of Mahomet. Brisson de Regno Pers.l. ii. p. 462-472, and Chardin. 
Y oyages en P.crse, tom. iii. p. 90. 
ët Ammian. lxviii. 6) 7, 8, 10. 
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appeared in the front, conspicuous by the splendor of his 
purple. On his left hand, the place of honor among the Ori- 
entals, Grumbates, king of the Chionites, displayed the stern 
countenance of an aged and renowned warrior. The monarch 
had reserved a similar place on his right hand for the king of 
the Albanians, who led his independent tribes from the shores 
of the Caspian.* The satraps and generals were distributed 
according to their several ranks, and the whole army, besides 
the numerous train of Oriental luxury, consisted of mOl'e than 
one hundred thousand effective men, inured to fatigue, and 
selected from the bravest nations of Asia. The Roman de- 
serter, who in some measure guided the councils of Sapor, 
had prudently advised, that, instead of wasting the summer in 
tedious anù difficult sieges, he should march directJy to the 
Euphrates, and press forwards without delay to seize the feeble 
and wealthy metropolis of Syria. But the Persians were no 
sooner advanced into the plains of l\Iesopotamia, than they 
discovered that every precaution had been used which could 
retard their progress, or defeat their design. The inhabitants, 
with thcir cattle, were secured in places of strength, the green 
forage thraughout the country was set on fire, the fords of the 
rivers were fortifipd by sharp stakes; military engines were 
planted on the opposite banks, and a seasonable swell of the 
waters of the Euphrates deterred the Barbarians from attempt- 
ing the ordinary pm;;sage of the bridge of Thapsacus. Their 
skilful guide, changing his plan of operations, then conducted 
the army by a longer circuit, but through a fertile territory, 
towards the head of the Euphrates, where the infant river is 
reduced to a shallow and accessible stream. Sapor over- 
\.ooked, with prudent disdain, the strength of Nisibis; but as he 
vassed under the walls of Amida, he resolved to try whether 
the majesty of his presence would not awe the garrison into 
immediate submission. The sacrikgious insult of a random 
dart, which glanced against the royal tiara, convinced him of 
his error; and the indignant monarch listcned with impatience 
to the advice of his ministers, who conjured hirll not to sacri- 


· These perhaps were the barbarous tribes who inhabit the nort1H'rn 
part of thc present Schirwan, the Albania of the ancients. This countr), 
now inhabi
ed by the Lezghis, the terrOl. of the neighboring òi
tricts, was 
then o
cupl
d by thc same people, called by the ancients Legæ, by the 
Armemans Ghcg, or Le
. The lattcr repre:)cnt thcm as constant aBies of 
the Persians in their wars against .Armenia and the Empire, A little aftr'r 
thi'i period, a certain Rchergir was thcir king, an,l it is of him douLtle:.;a 
that AllllniJ.nu
 Ma.rccllinus I),peak:). it. Martiu, ii, 2Sc>, - 
I. 
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fice the SUCCE'
s of his ambition to the gratification of his 
resentment. The following day Grumbates advanced towards 
the gates with a select body of troops, and required the instant 
surrender of the city, as the only atonement which could be 
accepted for such an act of rashness and insolence. His pro- 
posals were answered by a general dischargè, and his only 
son, a beautiful and valiant youth, was pierced through the 
heart by a javelin, shot fro111 one of the balistæ. The funeral 
of the prince of the Chionites was celebrated according to the 
rites of his country; and the grief of his aged father was 
alleviated by the solemn promise of Sapor, that the guilty city 
of Amida should serve as a funeral pile to expiate the death, 
and to perpetuate the menlory, of his son. 
The ancient city of Amid or Amida,55 which sometimes 
assumes the provincial appellation of Diarbekir,56 is advan- 
tageously situate in a fertile plain, watered by the natural and 
artificial channels of the Tigris, of which the least inconsid- 
CJ'able stream bends in a semicircular form round the eastern 
part of the city. 'fhe emperor Constantius had recently con- 
ferred on Amida the honor of his own name, and the additional 
fortifications of strong walls and lofty towers. It wrn; provided 
with an arsenal of military engines, and the ordinary garrison 


b5 For the description of Amida, see D'Herbelot, Bibliothèque 
Orientale, p. 108. Histoire de Timur Boc, par Cherefeddin Ali, 1. iii. 
c. 41. Ahmed Arabsiades, tom. i. p. 331, c. 43. Voyages de Taver- 
nier, tom. i. p. 301. Voyages d'Otter, tom. ii. p. 273, and Voyages 
de Niebuhr, tom. ii. p. 314-328. The last of these travellers, a 
learned and accurate Dane, has given a plan of Amida, which illus- 
trates the operations of the siege. . 
[)6 Diarbekir, which is styled Amid, or Kara Amid, in the public 
'Writings of the Turks, contains above 16,000 houses, and is the resi- 
dence of a paeha with three tails. The epithet of Km'a is derived 
from the blackness of t.he stone which composes the strong and ancieut 
wall of Amida. *' 


. In my Mem. Rist. sur l' Armenie, 1. i. p. 16G, li3, I conceive that I 
have proved this city, still called, by the Annenians, Dîrkranag('rd, the city 
of Tip:ranes, to be the same with the famous Tigranoccrta, of which the 
5ituation was unknown. St. l\lartin, i. 432. On the sicge of Amida, sce 
St. Martin's Not('s, ii. 2aO. Faustus of Byzantium, nearly a contemporary, 
(Armenian,) statC's that the !>>ersians, on becoming masters of it, destroyed 
40,000 houses; though Am1llianus df'scribcs the city as of no great extent, 
(CÏ'\itatis ambitum non nimiull1 amplæ.) Besidcs the ordinary population, 
and those who took refuge from the country, it contained 20,000 soldiers. 
St. Martin, ii. 2!)O. This intcrpretation is extremely doubtful. 'Vagner 
(r "'\te on Ammianus) considers the whole population to amount only to 

C\ vOO. -1\1. 
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had been reënforced to the amount of seven legions, when t11e 
place was invested by the arms of Sapor.5 7 His first and 
n10st sanguine hopes depended on the success of a general 
assault. To the several nations which followed his standard, 
their respective posts were .assigned; the south to the Vertæ ; 
the north to the Albanians; the east to the Chionites, inflamed 
with grief and indignation; the west to the Segestans, the 
bravest of his warriors, who covered their front with a formi- 
dable line of Indian elephants. 58 The Persians, on every side, 
supported their efforts, and animated their courage; and the 
monarch himself, careless of his rank and safety, displayed, 
in the prosecution of the siege, the ardor of a youthful soldier. 
After an obstinate combat, the Barbarians were repulsed; they 
incessantly returned to the charge; they were again driven 
back with a dreadful slaughter, nnd two rebel legions of Gauls, 
who had been banished into the East, signalized their undis- 
ciplined cuurage by a nocturnal sally into the heart of the 
Persian camp. In one of the fiercest of these repeated 
assaults, Amida was betrayed by the treachery of a deserter, 
who indicated to the Barbarians a secret and neglected stair- 
case, scooped out of the rock that hangs over the stream of 


67 The operations of the siege of Amida fire yery minutely 
4escribcd by Ammianus, (xix. 1-9,) who acted an honorable part 
'i. the defence, and escaped with difficulty when the city was stormed 
t>y the Persians. 
58 Of these four nations, the Albanians are too well known to 
require any description. The Segestans [Sacastenè. St. JIartin.] 
inhabited a large and level country, whieh still preserves their name, 
to the south of Khorasan, and the west of Hindostan. (See Geogra- 
phia Nubiensis, p. 133, and D'IIerbelot, Bibliothèque Orientale, p" 
797.) Notwithstanding the boasted victory of Bahram, (vol. i. p. 
410,) the Segestan'l, above fourscore years afterwards, appear as an 
independent nation, the ally of Persia. 'Ve fire ignorant of the situ- 
ation of the Vertæ and Chionites, but I am inclined to p
fice them (at 
least the latter) towards the confines of India and Scyt1úa. Seo 
Ammian. xvi. 9.. 


· Klaproth considcrs the real Albanians the same with the ancient 
Alani, and quotcs a paf;sRRe of the cmperor Julian in suppt:lrt of his opin- 
ion. They are the Ossctæ, now inhabiting part of Caucasus. Tableaux 
Jlist. de I' Asie, p. 179, 180. - M. 
'I'he Vertæ are still unknown. It is possible that the Chionitcs are the 
Bame as the Huns. 'l'hese people wcre already known; and we find from 
Armenian authors that thcy wcre making, at this period, incursions into 
Asia. 'fhey were oftpn at war with the I'cThians. The llame was perhaps 
pronounced diffcrently in the E,lst and in the West, and this prevents us 
from re
ogni.in, it. St. }l.utin, ii. 177. - )1. 
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the Tigris. Seventy chosen archers of the royal guard us" 
cC'nded in silence to the third story of a lofty tower, which 
commanded the precirice; they elevated on high the pß'sian 
banner, the signal of confidence to the assailants, and of dis- 
tnay to the besieged; and jf this devotc-d band could have 
maintained their post a few minutes longer, the reduction of 
the place might hayc 
n purchased by the sacrifice of their 
lives After Sapor had tried, without success, the efficacy of 
force nrld of stratagem, he had recourse to the slower but 
more certain operations of a regnlar siege, in the conduct of 
which he was instructed by the skill of tho Rmnan deserters. 
The trenches were opened at a convenient distance, and the 
troops destined for that servicc advanced under the portable 
cover of strong hurdles, to fill up the ditch, and undermine 
the foundations of the waUs. \V ooden towers were at the 
san1e time constructed, and moved forwards on wheels, till the 
soldiers, who were provided with every species of missile 
weapons, could engage almost on level ground with the tt"OOPS 
who defended the ranlpart. Every mode of resistance which 
art could suggest, or courage could execute, was employed in 
the defence of Anlida, and tbe works of Sapo!" were more 
than once destroyed by the fire of the Romans. But the 
resources of a besieged city may be exhausted. 'fhe Persians 
repaired their losses, and pushed their approaches; a . large 
breach was made by the battering-ram, and the strength of 
the garrison, wastf'd by the sword and by disease, yielded to 
the fury of the assault. The soldiers, the citizens; their wives, 
their children, all who had not time to escape through the 
opposite gate, were involved by the conquerors in a promiscu- 
ous massacre. 
But the ruin of Amida was the safcty of the Roman prov. 
incest .As soon as the fh-st trDllsports of victory had subsided, 
Sapor was at leisure to reflect, that to chastisc a disobedient 
city, he had lost the flower of his troops, and the most favor- 
nble season for conqucst. ð9 Thirty thousand of his veterans 


69 Ammianus has marked the chronology of thi'3 'year by three 
signs, which do not perfectly coincide 'with each other, or with tho 
series of the history.- 1. The corn wag ripe whC'n Sapor invaded 
:Mesopotamia; .. Cum jam stipulâ fhl.vente turgcrent;" a circumstance, 
which, in the latitude of Aleppo, would naturally refer l1S to the 
month of April or 1'1ay. See Harmcr's Ohservations on Scripture, 
'Vol. i. p. 41. Shaw's Travels, p. 3;;'), edit. 4to. 
. The f'.ogre;is of 
&por Wai chockéd by t
1C ovcrfiowin; of the Euphrate
, ",hich gen- 
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ht'.d faIlcn under the walls of Amlda, during the continUHI1Ce 
of a siege, which lasted seventy-three days; amI the disap- 
pointed monarch returned to his capital with affected triumph 
anù secret mortification. It is more than probable, that the 
iUcoDstancy of his Barbarian allies was tempted to relinquish 
a war in which they had encountered such unexpected diffi- 
culties; and that the aged king of the Chionites, satiated with 
revenge, turned away with horror from a scene of action 
where he had been deprived of the hope of his family and 
nation. The strength as well as the spirit of the army with 
which Supor took the field in the ensuing spring was no longer 
equal to the unbounded views of his ambition. Instead of 
aspiring to the conquest of the East, he was obliged to content 
himself with the reduction of two fortified cities of l\lesopo- 
tamia, Singara and Bezabde; GO the one situate in the 111idst 
of a sandy desert, the other in a small peninsula, surrounded 
almost on every siàe by the deep and rapid streall1 of the 
'rigris. Five Roman legions, of the diminutive size to which 
they had been reduced in the age of Constantine, were n1ade 
prisoners, and sent into remote captivity on the extreme con- 
fines of Pcrsia. After dismantling the walls of Sjngara, the 
conC}ucror ahandoned that solitary and sequestered place; hut 
})e carefully restored the fortifications of Bezabde, anù fixed 
ill that important post a garrison or colony of veterans; amply 
supplied with every means of defence, and animated by high 
sentiments of honor and fidelity. Towards the close of the 
campaign, the arms of Sapor incurred some disgrace by an 
unsuccessful enterprise against Virtha, or rrecrit, a strong, or, 
as it WfiS universally esteemed till the age of Tamerlane, an 
impregnable fortress of the independent Arabs.6 1 


erally happens in July and August. Plin. Rist. Nat. v. 21. Yiaggi 
di Pietro della VaIle, tom. i. p. G96. 
. 'Vhcn 8apor had takcn 
Amida, after a siege of seventy-three days, the autumn was far 
aùyanced. "Autumno præcipiti hæùorumque improbo si<:lere exorto." 
'1'0 rcconcile these apparent contradictions, we must allow for some 
{lelay in the l>ersian king, some inaccuracy ill the historian, auù some 
disorder ill the seasons. 
(;1) The account of these sif'gcs is giycn by Ammianu'!, xx. 6, 7.. 
61 l"or the idcntity of Yirtha and Tecrit, sce D' Anville, Geographic 
Allciellllc, tom. ii. p. 201. }'or the siege of that castle by Timur Dcc, 


· Tilc Cl1ri8tian hi
hop of B('7,ahåc wpnt to t.he ramp of the king of Per- 
sia, to persuade him to check the Wa:.>te of human bluod. Amm. )larc. 

x. 7. -l\I. 
VOL. 11. 20 
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The defence of the East against the arms of Sapor require..l 
and would have exercised, the abilities of the most consunl- 
mate general; and it seemed fortunate for the state, that 
it was the actual province of the brave Ursicinus, who alone 
deserved the confidence of the soldiers and people. In 
the hour of danger, Ursicinus 62 was removed from his station 
by the intrigues of the eunuchs; and the l11ilitary command 
of the East was bestowed, by the same influence, on Sabinian 
a wealthy and subtle veteran, who had attained the infirmities, 
without acquiring the experience, of age. Bya second order, 
which issued from the same jealous and inconstant councils, 
U rsicinus was again despatched to the frontier of l\fesopo- 
tamia, and condel11ned to sustain the labors of a war, tÌ1e 
honors of which had been transferred to his unworthy rival. 
Sabinian fixed his indolent station under the walls of Edessa; 
and while he amused hil11self with the idle parade of military 
exercise, and moved to the sound of flutes in the Pyrrhic 
dance, the public defence was abandoned to the boldness and 
diligence of the former general of the East. But whenever 
Ursicinus recomnlended any vigorous plan of operations; 
when he proposed, at the head of a light and active arnlY, to 
wheel round the foot of the mountains, to intercept the con- 
voys of the enemy, to harass the wide extent of the Persian 
lines, and to relieve the distress of Amida; the .timid and 
envious commanàer alleged, that he was restrained by his 
positive orders from endangering the safety of the troops. 
Amiùa was at length taken; its bra vest defenders, who had 
escaped the sword of the Barbarians, died in the Roman camp 
by the hand of the executioner; and Ursicinus himself, after 
supporting the disgrace of a partial inquiry, was punished for 
the misconduct of Sabinian by the loss of his military rank" 
But Constantius soon experienced the truth of the prediction 
which honest indignation had extorted from his injured lieu- 


or Tamerlane, see Cherefeddin, 1. iii. c. 33. The Persian biographer 
exaggerates the merit and difficulty of this exploit, which delivered 
the caravans of Bagdad from a formidable gang of robbers.- 
62 Ammianus (xviii. õ, ß, xix. 3, xx. 2) represcnts the merit and 
disgrace of Ursicinus with that faithful attention which a soldier 
owed to his general. Some partiality may be suspected, yet the 
whole account is consistent and probable. 


. St. Martin doubts whether it la.y so much to. the south. ." The word 
Dirtha means in Syriac a castle or fortreb
, aud IllIght be applied to ma.ny 
places." Note ii. p. 344.-M. 
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tenant, that as long as such maxims of government were suf- 
fered to prevail, the emperor himself would find it no easy 
task to defend his eastern dominions from tho invasion of a 
foreign enemy. 'Vhen he had subdued or pacified the Bar- 
barians of the Danube, Constantius proceeded by slow Inarches 
into the East; and after he had wept over the smoking ruins of 
Amida, he formed, with a powerful army, the siege of Be- 
zabde. The walls were shaken bv the reiterated efforts of the 
most enormous of the battering-r
ms; the town was reduced 
to the last extremity; but it was still defended by the patient 
and intrepid valor of the garrison, tin the approach of the 
rainy season obliged the emperor to raise the siege, and inglo- 
riously to retreat into his winter quarters at Antioch. 63 The 
pride of Constantius, and the ingenuity of his courtiers, were 
at a loss to discover any materials for panegyric in the events 
of the Persian war; while the glory of his cousin Julian, to 
whose military cOInmand he had intrusted the provinces of 
Gaul, was proclaimed to the world in the simple and concise 
narrative of his eXploits. 
In the blind fury of civil discord, Constantius had abandoned 
to the Barbarians of Germany the countries of Gaul, which 
still acknowledged the authority of his rival. A numerous 
swarm of Franks and Alemanni were invited to cross the 
" 
Rhine by presents and promises, by the hopes of spoil, and 
by a perpetual grant of all the territories which they should be 
able to subdue. 64 But the emperor, who for a temporary 
service had thus imprudently provoked the rapacious spirit of 
the Barbarians, soon discovered and lamented the difficulty of 
dismissing these formidable allies, after they had tasted the 
richness of the Roman soil. Regardless of the nice distinc- 
tion of loyalty and rebellion, these undisciplined robbers treat.. 


63 Ammian. xx. 11. Omisso vano incepto, hicmaturus Antiochiæ 
redit in Syriam ærumnosam, perpessus et ulcerum sed et atrocia, 
diuque dcflemla. It is t1t'llS that Jan1.cs Gronovius has re.3tored an 
obscure passage; and he thinks that this correction alone would hayc 
dcscrved a new edition of his author; whose sense may now be dark- 
ly perceived. I expected some additional light ii.om the recent labOl's 
of the learned I
rncstus. (Lipsiæ, 1773.). 
(ì.J The ravages of the Germans, and the distress of Gaul, mar he 
collected from Julian himself. Drat. ad S. 1). Q. Athen. p. 277. 
Ammian. xv. 11. Libanius, Orate X. Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 140. Sozo- 
men,!. iii. c. 1. [
Iamertin. Grat. Art. C. iv.] 


· The late editor ('Vagner) has nothing better to suggc::
, and laments, 
.
. ith Gibbnn, the silence of Erncs:1. -1\1. 
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eò as their natural enenlies all the subjects of the empire, who 
possessed any property which they were desirous of acquiring. 
Forty-five flourishing cities, Tongres, Cologne, Treves, \V orms, 
Spires, Strasburgh, &c., besides a far greater number of towns 
and villages, were pillaged, and for the most part reduced to 
ashes. The Barbarians of Germany, still faithful to the max- 
ims of their ancestors, abhorred the confinement of walls, to 
which they applied the odious names of prisons and sepul- 
clucs; and fixing their independent habitations on the banks 
of rivers, the Rhine, the lVloselle, and the l\leuse, they secured 
themselves against the danger of a surprise, by a rude anù 
hasty fortification of large trees, which were feUed and thrown 
across the roads. The Alemanni were established in the 
modern countries of Alsace and Lorraine; the Franks occu- 
pied the island of the Batavians, together with an extensive 
district of Brabant, which was then known by the appellation 
of Toxandria,Gj and may deserve to be considered as the ori- 
ginal scat of their Gallic mona1'chy.6 6 From the sources, to 
the mOllth, of the Rhine, the conquests of the Germans ex.. 
tended above forty miles to the west of that river, over a 
country peopled by colonies of their own name and nation; 
aud the scene of their devastations was three times 11101'e 
extensive than that of their conquests. At a still greater dis- 
tance the open towns of Gaul were deserted, and the inhab- 
itants of the fortified cities, who trusted to their strength and 
vigilance, were obliged to content themselves with such sup- 
plics of corn as they could raise on the vacant land within the 
enclosure of their walls. The diminished legions, destitute of 
pay and provisions, of arms and discipline, trembled at the 
approach, and even at the name, of the Barbarians. 


65 Ammianus, xyi. 8. This name seems to be derived from the 
Toxandri of Pliny, and very frequently occurs in the histories of the 
middle age. Toxandria was a country of woods and morasses, which 
extended from the neighborhood of Tongres to the conflux. of the 
Vahal and the Rhine. See Valesins, N otit. Galliar. p. 558. 
66 The paradox of P. Daniel, that the Franks neyer obtained any 
permanent settlement on this side of the }thine before the time of 
Clovis, is refuted with much learning and good sense by 1\1. Diet, who 
has proved, by a chain of evidence, their uninterrupted possession of 
Toxandria, one hundred and thirty years before the accession of Clo- 
'vis. The Dissertation of 
L Riet was crowned by the AcadE'my of 
Soissons, in the year 1736, alld seems to haye been justly preferred to 
the discourse of his more cc!eùratp<l competitor, the Abbé Ie 13lCuf, 
an antiquarian, WhO;3C name W
 harpily expressive of his talents. 
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Under these melancholy circumstances, an unexperienced 
youth was appointed to save and to. govern the provinces of 
Gaul, or rather, as he expresses it himself, to exhibit the vain 
image of Imperial greatness. The retired scholastic education 
of Julian, in which he had been 1nore conversant with books 
than with arms, with the dead than with the living, left hhn in 
profound ignOl:ance of tho practical arts of war and govern- 
Incnt; and when ho awkwardly repeated some 1nilitary exer- 
cise which it was necessary for him to learn, he exclaimed 
with a sigh, " 0 Plato, Plato, what a task for a philosopher!" 
Yet even this speculative philosophy, which men of business 
are too apt to despise, had filled the mind of Julian with the 
noblest precepts and the most shining exmnples; had ani- 
mated him with the love of virtue, the desire of fame, and the 
contempt of death. The habits of temperance recommended 
in the schools, are still more essential in the severe discipline 
of a catnp. The simple wants of nature regulated the meas- 
ure of his food and sleep. Rejecting with disdain the delica- 
cies provided for his table, he satisfied his appetite with the 
coarse and common fare which was allotted to the meanest 
soldiers. During the }'igor of a Gallic winter, he never suf- 
fered a fire in his bed-chamber; and after a short and inter- 
rupted slumber, he frequently rose in the middle of the night 
from a carpet spread on the floor, to despatch any urgent 
business, to visit his rounds, or to steal a few moments for the 
prosecntion of his favorite studies.6 7 The precepts of elo- 
quence, which he had hitherto practised on fancied topics 
of declamation, were more usefully applied to excite or to 
assuage the passions of an armed multitude: and although 
Julian, from his early habits of conversation and literature, 
was 1110re famiJiarly acquainted with the beauties of the Greek 
language, he had attained a competent knowleòge of the Latin 
tongue.6 8 Since J u1ian was not originally designed for the 
character of a legislator, or a judge, it is probable that the civil 
jurisprudC'nce of the ROlllans had not engaged any considcr - 
67 The private life of Julian in Gaul, and the sev
re discipline 
which he embraced, are displaJed by Ammianus, .(xvi. 5,) who 
professes to praise, and by Julian himself, who affects to ridiculc, 
(MiRopogon, p. 340,) a conduct, which, in a prince of the house of 
Constantine, might justly excite the surprise of mankind. 
68 AdC'rat I.atine quoque disserenti sufficicns Rcrmo. Ammianuc.:, 
xvi. 5. But Julian
 
ducatcd in the schools of Greece, always con- 
sidered the language of the Romans as a foreign and popular ditùcct, 
which he :might use on ncccsr,ary occasiol'l.::i. 
20* 
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able share of his attention: but he derived from his philosophic 
studies an inflexible regard for justice, tempered by a disposi- 
tion to clen1ency; the knowledge of the general principles of 
equity and evidence, and the faculty of patiently investigating 
the most intricate and tedious questions which could be pro- 
posed for his discussion. The D1easures of policy, and the 
operations of war, must subnlit to the variOUS accidents of cir- 
cumstance and character, and the unpractised student will 
often be perplexed in the application of the n108t perfect the- 
ory. But in the acquisition of this important science, Julian 
was assisted by the active vigor of his own genius, as well as 
by the wisdom and experience of Sallust, an oflìcer of rank, 
who soon conceived a sincere attachment for a prince so 
worthy of his friendship; and whose incorruptible integrity 
was adorned by the talent of insinuating the harshest truth
 
without wounding the delicacy of a royal ear.6 9 
Immediately after Julian had received the purple at Milan, 
he was sent into Gaul with a feeble retinue of three hundred 
and sixty soldiers. At Vienna, where he passed a painful and 
anxious winter, in the hands of those ministers to whon1 Con- 
stantins had intrusted the direction of his conduct, the Cæsar 
was informed of the siege and deliverance of Autun. That 
large and ancient city, protected only by a ruined wall and 
pusillanimous garrison, was saved by the generous resolution 
of a few veterans, who resumed their arms for the defence of 
their country. In his march from Autun, through the heart 
of the Gallic provinces, Julian embraced with ardor the earliest 
opportunity of signalizing his courage. At the head of a 
small body of archers and heavy cavalry, he preferred the 
shorter but the Inore dangerous of two roads; * anù some- 
times eluding, and son1etimcs resisting, the attacks of the 


69 "Teare ignorant of the actual office of this excellent minister, 
whom Julian afterwards created præfect of Gaul. Sallust was speed- 
ily recalled by the jealousy of the emperor; and we may still read 
a sensible but pedantic discourse, (p. 240-252,) in which Julian 
deplores the Ibss of so valuahle a friend, to whom he acknowledges 
himself indebtçcl for his l"eputation. See La Bleterie, Preface à la 
Vie de J oviel1., p. 20. 


. Aliis per Arbor- qui1msdam per Sedelaucum et Coram iri deberc fir 
mantibus. Amm. Marc. xvi. 2. I do not know what place can be meant 
by the mutilated name)\rbor. Sedelanus is Saulieu, a small town of the 
department of the Cóte d'Or, six leagues from Autun. Cora answers to !he 
village of Cure, on the riyer of the same name, between Autun and Ne- 
Vers. St. :Martin, ii. 162..- M. 
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Barbarians, who were masters of the field, he arrived witt 
honor and safety at the camp near Rheims, where the Roman 
troops had been ordered to assemble. The aspect of their 
young prince revived the drooping spirit of the solòiers, and 
they marched from Rheims in search of the enemy, with a 
confidence which had almost proved fatal to them. The 
Alel"nanni, familiarized to the knowledge of the country, 
secretly collected their scattered forces, and seizing the 
opportunity of a dark and rainy day, poured with unexpected 
fury on the rear-guard of the Romans. Before the inevitahle 
disorder could be remedied, two legions were destroyed; and 
Julian was taught by experience, that caution and vigilance 
are the most important lessons of the art of war. In a second 
and more successful action,* he recovered and established his 
military fame; but as the agiHty of the Barbarians saved 
them fronl the pursuit, his victory was neither bloody nor 
decisive. fIe advanced, howe\Ter, to the banks of the Rhine, 
surveyed the ruins of Cologne, convinced himself of the diffi- 
culties of the war, and retreated on the approach of winter, 
discontented with the court, with his army, and with his own 
success. 70 The power of the enemy was yet unbroken; and the 
Cæsar had no sooner separated his troops, and fixed his own 
quarters at Sens, in the centre of Gaul, than he was surround- 
ed and besieged by a numerous host of Germans. Reduced, 
in this extremity, to the resources of his own mind, he dis- 
played a prudent intrepidity, which compensated for all the 
deficiencies of the place and garrison; and the Barbarians, at 
the end of thirty days, were obliged to retire with disappointed 
rage. 
The conscious pride of Julian, who was indebted only to his 
sword for this signal deliverance, was imbittered by the reflec- 
tion, that he was abandoned, betrayed, and perhaps devoted 
to destruction, by those who were bound to assist him by 
every fie of honor anù fidelity. :Marcellus, master-general of 
the cavalry in Gaul, interpreting too strictly the jealous orders 
of the court, beheld with supine indifference the distl'CSS of 
Julian, and had restrained the troops under his command from 


"10 Ammianus (xvi. 2, 3) appears much bctter satisfied with the 

uccess of this first campaign than Julian him&c1f; who very fa.irly 
owns that he did nothing of consequcnce, and that he iled bcfOl"C the 
enemy. 


· At Brocomagus, Brumat, near Strasburgh. St. Martin, ii. 164. - M. 
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marching to the relief of Sense If the Cresar had dissembled 
in silence so dangerous an insult, his person and authority 
would have been exposed to the contempt of the world; and 
if an action so criminal had been suffered to pass with impu- 
nity, the emperor would have confirmed the suspicions, which 
received a very specious color from his past conduct towards 
the princes of the Flavian family. l\larcellus was recalled, 
and gently dismissed frOlTI his office. ïl In his room Severus 
was appointed general of the cavalry; an experienced soldier, 
of approved courage and fidelity, who could advise with 
respect, and execute with zeal; and who sublnitted, without 
reluctance, to the supreme command which' Ju.Iian, by the 
interest of his patroness Eusebia, at length obtained oyer the 
armies of Gau1. 72 . A very judicious plan of o
erations was 
adopted for the approaching campaign. Julian himself, at the 
head of the remains of the veteran bands, and of some new 
levies which he had been perlnitted to form, boldly penetrated 
into the centre of the German cantonments, and carefully 
reëstablished the fortifications of Saverne, in an advantageous 
post, which would either check the incursions, or intercept the 
retreat, of the enemy. At the SaIne time, Barbatio, general 
of the infantry, advanced frOlTI :Milan with an army of thirty 
thousand Inen, and passing the mountains, prepared to throw 
a bridge over the Rhine, in the neighborhood of Basil. It was 
reasonable to expect that the Alemanni, pressed on either side 
by the Roman arms, would soon be forced to evacuate the 
provinces of Gaul, and to hasten to the defence of their native 
country. But the hopes of the campaign were defeated by the 
incapacity, or the envy, or the secret instructions, of Barbatio; 
who acted as if he had been the enemy of the Cæsar, and 
the secret ally of the Barbarians. The negligpnce with wl}ich 
he permiUeù a troop of pillagers freely to pass, and to return 
almost before the gates of his camp, may be imputed to his 
want of abilities; but the treasonable act of burning a nunlber 
of boats, and a superfluous stock of provisions, which would 
have been of the most essential service to the army of Gaul, 


71 Ammian. xvi. 7. Libanius spcaks rather more advantageously 
of thc military talcnts of :Marcellus, Orat. x. p. 272. And Julian 
insinuates, that hc would not have becn 80 easily rccalled, unless he 
had given other rcaso
s of offence to the court, p. 278. 
7"1. Scycrus, non discors, non anogans, sed longa militiæ frugalitate 
compcrtus; et eum recta præeuntcm secuturus, ut ductorem morigcrus 
miles. Ammian. xvi. 11. Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 140. 
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was an evidence of his hosti1e and criminal intentions. The 
Germans despised an enemy who appeared destitute either of 
power or of inclination to offend them; and the ign01ninious 
retreat of Barbatio deprived Julian of the expected support; 
and left him to extricate himself from a hazardous situation, 
where he could neither ren1ain with safety, nor retire with 
honor. 73 
As soon as they were delivered from the fears of invasion, 
the Alemanni prepared to chastise the Roman youth, who 
presumed to dispute the possession of that country, which they 
claimed as their own by the right of conquest and of trea
ies. 
They employed three days, and as many nights, in trans- 
porting over the Rhine their military powers. The fierce 
ChnodOlnar, shaking the ponderous javelin which he had vic- 
toriously wielded against the brother of l\fagnentius, led the 
van of the Barbarians, and moderated by his experience the 
martial ardor which his exalTIple inspired. 74 He was followed 
by six other kings, by ten princes of regal extraction, by a 
long train of high-spirited nobles, and by thirty-five thousand 
of the bravest warriors of the tribes of Germany. The confi- 
dence derived from the view of their own strength, was 
increased by the intelligence which they received fr01n a 
deserter, that the Cæsar, with a feeble army of thirteen thou- 
sand men, occupied a post about one-and:twenty miles from 
their camp of Strasburgh. With this inadequate force, Julian 
resolved to seek and to encounter the Barbarian host; and the 
chance of a general action was preferred to the tedious and un- 
certain operation of separately engaging the dispersed parties 
of the Alemanni. The Romans marched in close order, and 
in two columns; the cavalry on the right, the infantry on the 
left; and the day was so far spent when they appeared in 
sight of the enemy, that Julian was desirous of cieferring the 
battle till the next morning, and of allowing hLs troops to 


73 On the dcsign and failurc of the coöpcration betwecn Julian and 
Barbatio, see Ammianus (xvi. 11) and I..ibanius t (Orat. x. p. 273.). 
74 Ammianus (xvi. 12) describes with his inHated eloquence the 
fi 6 u.re and character of Chnodomar. Audax ct fidcns ingcnti l'obore 
lacertorum, ubi arclor prælii spcrabatur immanis, cqUQ spumantc sub- 
limior, ercctus in jaculum formid:mdæ vastitatis, arm()l'umquc nitore 
cOllspicuus: antca strcnuus et miles, et utili" præter cæt('ros ductor 
. . . . Dcccntium Cæsarcm supcra..vit æquo maTtc congrcssu::;. 


· Barbatio seems to have allowed himself to be surprised a.11
 defeated. 
- }tI. 
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recruit their exhausted strength by the necessary refreshments 
of sleep and food. Yielding, however, with some reluctance, 
to the clamors of the soldiers, and even to the opinion of his 
council, he exhorted them to justify by their valor the eager 
impatience, which, in case of a defeat, would be universally 
branded with the epithets of rashness and presumption. The 
tL'UlTIpets sounded, the military shout was heard through the 
field, and the two a}'mies rushed with equal fury to the charge. 
The Cæsar, who conducted in person his right wing, depended 
on the dexterity of his archers, and the weight of his cuiras- 
siers. But his ranks were instantly broken by an irregular 
ITlixture of 1ight horse and of light infantry, and he had the 
l11ortification of beholding the flight of six hundred of his n10st 
renowned cuirassiers. 75 The fugitives were stopped and ral- 
lied by the presence and authority of Julian, who, careless of 
his own safety, threw himself before thel11, and urging every 
motive of shame and honor, led them back against the victori- 
ous enemy. The conflict between the two lines of infantry 
was obstinate and bloody. The Germans possessed the superi- 
ority of strength and stature, the Romans that of discipline 
and temper; and as the Barbarians, who served under the 
standard of the empire, united the respective advantages of 
both parties, their strenuous efforts, guided by a skilful leader, 
at length determined the event of the day. The Romans lost 
four tribunes, and two hundred and forty-three soldiers, in this 
nlcmorabJe battle of Strasburgh, so glorious to the Cæsar,76 
and so salutary to the afflicted provinces of Gaul. Six thou- 
sand of the Alemanni were slain in the field, without including 
those who were drowned in the Rhine, or transfixed with darts 
while they attCll1pted to swim across the river. 77 Chnodomar 


75 After the battle, Julian ventured to revive the rigor of ancient 
discipline, by exposing these fugitives in female apparel to the derision 
of the whole camp, In the next campaign, these troops nobly 1"e- 
trieved their honor. Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 1-12. 
76 Julian himself (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 279) speaks of the battle 
of Strasburgh with the modesty of conscious merit; ilw x El1Ú1orJl ot:
 
ÙÛH;)Ç, fcrwç y.
1 
lç i-,U(XÇ ucpli!HO 
 -rOICJ.VTtl ,uíqr,. Zosimus compares 
it with tne victory of Alexander over Darius; and :ret we are at a loss 
to discoveI any of those strokes of military genius which fix the at- 
tention of ages on the conduct and succcss of a single day. 
77 Ammiallus, xvi. 12. Libanius add
 2000 more to the number of 
the slain, (Orat. x. p. 274.) But thesc trifling differences ùisappear 
beforc the (;0,000 Barbarians, whom Zosimus has sacrificed to the 
glory of his hero, (I, iii. p, 141.) 'Ve might attribute this cxtravagant 
number to the carelessness of transcribers, if this credulous or partial 
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himself was surrounded and taken prisoner, with three of his 
brave companions, who had devoted themselves to foHow in 
Jife or death the fate of their chieftain. Julian received hi In 
with military pomp in the council of his officers; and express- 
ing a generous pity for the fallen state, dissembled his inward 
contempt for the abject humiliation, of his captive. Instead 
of exhibiting the vanquished king of the Alemanni, as a 
grateful spectacle to the cities of Gaul, he respectfully laid at 
the feet of the emperor this splendid trophy of his victory. 
Chnodomar experienced an honorable treatment: but the 

mpatient Barbarian could not long survive his defeat, his 
confinement, and his exile. 78 
After Julian had repulsed the Alemanni from the provinces 
of the Upper Rhine, he turned his arms against the Franks, 
who were seated nearer to the ocean, on the confines of Gaul 
and Germany; and who, from their numbers, and still lllore 
from their intrepid valor, had ever been esteemed the most 
formidable of the Barbarians. 79 Although they were strongly 
actuated by the allurements of rapine, they professed a dis- 
interested love of war; which they considered as the supreme 
honor anù felicity of human nature; and their minds and boùies 
were so completely hardened by perpetual action, that, accord- 
ing to the lively expression of an orator, the snows of winter 
were as pleasant to them as the flowers of spring. In the 
month of December, which follO'wed the battle of Strasburgh, 
Julian attacked a body of six hundred Franks, who had thrown 
themselves into two castles on the l\Ieuse.8 o In the midst of 
that severe season they sustained, with inflexible constancy, a 
siege of fifty-four days; till at length, exhausted by hunger, 
and satisfied that the vigilance of the enemy, in breaking the 
ice of the river, left them no hopes of escape, the Franks 


historian had not swelled the army of 35,000 Alemanni to nn innu. 
merable multitude of llarbarians, nì.,;'&or; aJTfl
oV fJuf,!fJúQWJ" It is our 
own fault if this detection does not inspire us with proper distrust on 
similar occflsions. 
7!:! Ammian. xvi. 12. Libanius, Orate x. p. 276. 
79 Libanius (Orat. iii. p. 137) draws a very lively picture of the 
manners of the Franks. 
80 Ammianus, xvü. 2. I.ibanius, Orate x. p. 278. The Greek ora- 
tor, by misapprehcnding a passage of Julian, has been induced to rep- 
rescnt the :Franks as consisting of a thousand men; and as his head 
wa
 always full of the Peloponncsian war, he compares thcm to the 
I,acedæmonÌ:.1ns, who were bcsicgcd and taken in the Island of HI,hac- 
te1"Ìa. 
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consented, for the first time, to dispense with the ancient 1aw 
which commanded them to conquer or to die. The Cæsar 
immediately sent his captives to the court of Constantius, who, 
accepting them as a valuable present,81 rejoiced in the oppor- 
tunity of adding so many heroes to the choicest troops of his 
domestic guards. The obstinate resistance of this handful of 
Franks apprised Julian of the difficulties of the expedition 
which he meditated for the ensuing spring, against the whole 
body of the nation. His rapid diligence surprised and aston 
ished the active Barbarians. Ordering his soldiers to provide 
themselves with biscuit for twenty days, he suddenly pitched 
his camp near Tongres, while the enemy still supposed him in 
his winter quarters of PaI'is, expecting the slow arrival of his 
convoys from Aquitain. 'Vithout allowing the Franks to unite 
or deliberate, he sJiilfulJy spread his legions from Cologne to 
the ocean; and by the terror, as well as by the success, of his 
arms, soon reduced the suppliant tribes to implore the clemency, 
and to obey the commands, of their conqueror. The Chama- 
vians submissively retired to their former habitations beyond 
the Rhine; but the Salians were permitted to possess their 
new establishment of Toxandria, as the subjects and auxiliaries 
of the Roman empire.8 2 The treaty was ratified by solemn 
oaths; and perpetual inspectors were appointed to reside 
among the Franks, with the authority of enforcing the strict 
observance of the conditions. An incident is related, inter.. 


81 Julian. ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 280. Libanius, Orate x. p. 278. 
According to the expression of Libanius, the empcror ð(;)(!a WJ'o
lCC
e, 
'\vhich La Bleterie understands (Vie de Julien, p
 118) as an honest 
confession, and Valesius (ad Ammian. xvii. 2) as a mean evasion, of 
the truth. Dam :Bouquet, (Historiens de France, tom. i. p. 733,) by 
substituting another word, iJ'ú,'WJE, would suppress both the difficulty 
and the spirit of this passage. 
82 Ammian. xvii. 8. Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 14G-15Qt (his narrativo is 
darkened by a mixture of fable,) and Julian. ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 
280. His expression, illrE(fE
:'!UiJ! iLÈJ' ,'f,oì
av TOÙ 
aÀ[wv r.huvç, XCX!LÚ- 
fJovç ðÈ iË,;ÀCXO'll. This difference of treatment confirms the opinion 
that the Saliall Franks were permitted to retain t4e settlements in 
Toxandria. .. 


.. A newly discovered fragment of Eunapius, whom Zosimus probably 
transcribed, illustrates this transaction. " Julian commanded the Romans 
to abstain from all hostile measures against the Salians, neither to waste 
or ravage their own country, for he called every country their own which 
was surrendered without resistance or toil on the part of the conquprors." 
l\Iai, Script. Vet. Nov. Collect. ü. 256, and Eunapius in Niebuhr, Byzant. 
Hist. p. 86. - 
I. 
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esting enough in itself, and by no means repugnant to the 
character of Julian, who ingeniously contrived both the plot 
and the catastrophe of the tragedy. \Vhen the Chamavians 
sued for pBacc, he required the son of their king, as the only 
hostage on whOln he could rely. A mournfui silence, inter- 
rupted by tears and groans, declared the sad perplexity of the 
Barbarians; and their aged chief lamented in pathetic lan- 
guage, that his private loss was now imbittered by a sense of 
the public calan1Íty. \VhI1e the Chmllavians lay prostrate at 
the foot of his throne, the royal captive, whom they believed 
to have been slain, unexpectedly appeared before their eyes; 
and as soon as the tumult of joy was hushed into attention, 
the Cæsar addressed the asscn1bly in the following terms: 
" Behold the son, the prince, whom you wept. You had lost 
him by your fault. Uod and the Romans have restored him to 
you. I shall still preserve and educate the youth, rather as a 
monument of my own virtue, than as a pledge of your sin- 
cerity. Should you presume to violate the faith which YOll 
have sworn, the arms of the republic will avenge the perfid:r, 
not on the innocent, bllt on the guilty." The Barbarians 
withdrew frOlTI his presence, impressed with the warmest senti- 
ments of gratitude and admiration.8 3 
It was not enough for Julian to have delivered the provinces 
of Gaul from the Barbarians of Germany. He aspired to 
emulate the glory of the first and most illustrious of the em- 
perors; after whose example, he composed his own com men. 
taries of the Gallic war.8 4 Cæsar has related, with conscious 
pride, the manner in which he twice passed the Rhine. Julian 
could boast, that before he assumed the title of Augustus, he 
had carried the Roman eagles beyond that great river in tÌlree 
successful expeditions.8 5 , The consternation of the Germans, 


tl3 This interesting story, which Zosimus has abridged, ü
 r?,l
ted by 
Eunapius, (in Excerpt. Legationum, p. 15, 16, 17,) with all the ampli- 
fications of Grecian rhetoric: but the silence of Libanius, of Ammi- 
anus, and of Julian himself, rcndcrs thc truth of it extremely sus- 
picious. 
8-1 Libaniuc;, the friend of Julian, clearly insinuates (Grat. iv. 
p. 178) that his hero had composed the history of his Gallic 
campaigns. But Zosimus (1. iii. p. 140) seems to have dcrive(l his 
infonnation only from the Orations (ÀÚYOL) and the Epistles of Julian. 
The discourse which is aùdressed to the Athenians contains an accu- 
rate, though general, account of the war against the Germans. 
85 See Ammian. xvii. 1, 10, xviii. 2, and Zosim.l. iii. p. 14-1. Julian. 
nd S. P. Q. Athen. p. 280. 
VOL. II. 21 
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after the battte of Strasburgh, encouraged him to the first 
attempt; and the reluctance of the troops soon yielded to the 
persuasive eloquence of a leader, who shared the fatigues Rnd 
dangers which he imposed on the meanest of the soldiers. The 
villages on either side of the l\leyn, which were plentifully 
stored with corn and cattle, felt the ravages of an invading 
army. The principal houses, constructed with some imitation 
of Roman elegance, were consumed by the flames; and the 
Cæsar boldly advanced about ten miles, till his progress was 
stopped by a dark and impenetrabJe forest, undermined by 
subterraneous passages, which threatened with secret snares 
and ambush every step of the assailants. The ground was 
already covered with snow; and Julian, after repairing an 
ancient castle which had been erected by Trajan, granted a 
truce of ten months to the submissive Barbarians. At the 
expiration of the truce, Julian undertook a second expedition 
beyond the Rhine, to humble the pride of Surmar and Hortaire, 
two of the kings of the Alemanni, who had been present at the 
battle of Strasburg. They promised to restore all the Roman 
captives who yet remained alive; and as the Cæsar had pro- 
cured an exact account from the cities and villages of Gaul, 
of the inhabitants whom they had lost, he detected every 
attempt to deceive him, with a degree of readiness und accu- 
racy, which almost established the belief of his supernatural 
knowledge. His third expedition was still more splendid and 
important than the two former. The Germans had colJected 
their nÜlitary powers, and moved along the opposite banks of 
the river, with a design of destroying the bridge, and of pre- 
venting the passage of the Romans. But this judicious plan 
of defence was disconcerted by a skilful diversion. Three 
hundred light-armed and active soldiers were detached in forty 
small boats, to fall down the stream in silence
 and to land at 
some distance from the posts of the enemy. 'fhey executed 
their orders with so much boldness and celerity, that they had 
almost surprised the Barbarian chiefs, who returned in the 
fearless confidence of intoxication from one of their nocturnal 
festivals. \Vithout repeating the uniform and disgusting tale 
of slaughter and devastation, it is sufficient to observe, that 
Julian dictated his own conditions of peace to six of the 
haughtiest kings of !he Alemanni, three of whon1 were per. 
mitted to view the severe discipline and martial pomp of a 
Roman camp. Followed by twenty thousand cnptives, whom 
he had rescued from the chains of the Barbarians, the f'.æsaJ 
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repassed the Rhine, after terminating a war, the success of 
which has been compared to the ancient glories of the Punic 
and Cimbric victories. 
As soon as the valor anò conduct of Julian had secured an 
interval of peace, he applied himself to a work more congenial 
to his hmnane and philosophic telTIper. The cities of Gaul, 
which had suflèred fl'om the inroads of the Barbarians, he 
diligently repaired; and seven inlportant posts, between Mentz 
and the mouth of the Rhine, are particularly mentioned, as 
having been rebuilt and fortificJ. Ly the order of Julian.8 6 
The vanquished Germans had submitted to the just but humili. 
ating conùition of preparing and conveying the necessary 
materials. The active zeal of Julian urged the prosecution 
of the work; and such was the spirit which he had diffused 
among the troops, that the auxiliaries themselves, waiving their 
exemption from m.y duties of fhtiguC', contended in the most 
servile labors with the diligence of the Roman soldiers. It 
was incumbent on the Cæsar to provide for the subsistence, as 
well as for the safety, of the inhabitants and of the barrisons. 
The desertion of the former, and the mutiny of the latter, rnust 
have been the fatal and inevitable conseq ucnces of fanline. 
The tillage of the provinces of Gaul had been intcrrupted by 
the cal
mities of war; but the scanty harve.sts of the continent 
were supplied, by his paternal care, from the plenty of the 
adjacent island. Six hundred large barks, framed in the forest 
of the Ardennes, made several voyages to the coast of Britain; 
and returning from thence, laden with corn, sailed up the 
Rhine, anù distributed their cargoes to the scveral towns and 
fortrcsses along th
 banks of the river.8 7 'rhe arms of Julian 


86 Ammi
n. xviii. 2. Libanius, Orate x. p. 279, 280. Of these 
scyen posts, four are at present towns of some consequence; Bingen, 
Andernach, Bonn, and N uyss. The other three, Tricesimæ, Quadrl- 
burgium, and Castra IIerculis, or IIeraclea, no longer subsist j but 
there i.; room to belieye. that on the ground of Quadriburgium the 
Dutch ha.ve constructed the fort of :5chenk, a name so offensive to the 
fastidious delicacy of 130ileau. See D' ..A.nville, IS" otice de l' Ancil.'nne 
Gaule t p. 18:3. ]Joileau, Epitre iv. and the note3. ill 
87 \Ve may credit Julian himsdf, (Orat. ael S. P. Q. Atheniengem, 
p. 280,) who gives a very particuL'l.r account of the transaction. .zosi- 
mU3 add:3 two hundred vessels more, (t. iii. p. 1-15.) If we compute the 
GOO corn ships of Julian at only seventy ton
 each, they'were capable 


. Triccsimre, KE'llen, l\Iannert, quoted by Wagner. Ilerac1ca, Erkelens 
in the di2trwt of J uliers. St. :Martin, ii. 311. -1\1. 
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had restored a free and secure navigation, which çonstantiu5 
had oflèl'eò to purchase at the expense of his dignity, and of a 
tributary present of t\\'o thousand pounds of silver. The 
emperor parsimoniously refused [0 his soldiers the sums which 
he granted with a lavish and trembling hand to the Barbarians. 
'fhe dexterity, as well as the firmnr'ss, of Julian was put to a 
severe trial, when he took the fipld with a di:.;contentC'd army, 
which had already served two campaigns, without receiving 
any regular payor any extraorùinary donative. s8 
A tenJer regard for the peace anù happiness of his subjects 
was the ruling principle which directed, or spemed to direct, 
the administration of J ulian.8 D lIe devoted the leisure of his 
winter quarters to the offices of civil government; and affected 
to assùme, with lTIOre pleasure, the character of a magistrate 
than that of a general. Defore he took the field, he devolved 
on the provincial governors rnost of the public and private 
causes which had been referred to his tribunal; but, on his 
return, he carefully revised their proceedings, mitigated the 
rigor of the law, and pronounced a second judgment on the 
judges themselves. Superior to the last temptation of virtuous 
minds, an indiscreet and intemperate zeal for justice, he re- 
strained, with calmness and dignity, the warmth of an advo- 
cate, who prosecuted, for extortion, the president of the 
Narbonnese province. "\Vho will ever be found guilty," 
exclaimed the vehement DcIphidius, " if it be enough to deny? " 
" And who," replied Julian, "will ever be innocent, if it be 
sufficient to affirm?" In the general administration of peace 
and war, the interest of the sovereign is commonly the same 
as that of his people; but Constantius would have thought 
himself deeply injured, if the virtues of Julian had defrauLlcd 
him of any part of the tribute which he extorted fro111 an 
oppressed and exhausted country. The prince who was in- 
vested with the ensigns of royalty, might sometimes presume 
to correct the rapacious insolence of his inferior a
ents, to 
expose their corrupt arts, and to introduce an equal and easier 
mode of collection. But the management of the finances was 
1noro safely intrusted to Florentil1s,'-'Prætorian præfcct of Guul, 


of exporting 120,000 quarter.:!, (see Arùuthnot's 'Yeights and.l\Ic
!" J"es, 
p. 237;) and the country which could. bear so largo a11. expOl'
E:.rOll, 
lllu
t already have attained an improved state of agriculture. 
88 The troops once broke out into a mutiny, immediately befou . 
..o 
eeconcl passage of the Rhine. Ammian. xyii. 9. 
89 A.mmian. xvi. õ, xviü. 1. Mamertinus in Panegyr. V ct. xi. I 
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n cffi>Hlinate tyrant, incapable of pity or remorse: and the 
l1aughty minister complained of the most decent and gentle 
opposition, while Julian himself was rather inclined to censure 
the weakness of his own behavior. The Cæsar had rejected, 
with abhorreqce, a mandate for the levy of an extraordinary 
tax; a new superindiction, which the præfect had oí1ered for 
his signature; and the faithful picture of the public misery, 
by which he had been obliged to justify his refusal, offended 
the court of Constantius. \Ve may enjoy the pleasure of 
reading the sentiments of Julian, as he expresses thenl with 
warmth and freedom in a letter to one of his l110st intinutte 
friends. After stating his own conduct, he proceeds in the 
following terms: "\V as it possi ble for the disciple of Plato 
and Aristotle to act othenvise than I have done? Could I 
abandon the unhappy subjects intrusted to my care? \Vas I 
not called upon to defend thmn from the repeated injuries of 
these unfeeling robbers? .J.\. tribune who deserts his post is 
punished with death, and deprived of the honors of burial. 
'Vith what justice could I pronounce his sentence, if, in the 
hour of danger, I myself ne 6 lected a duty far 1110re 
acred 
and far more important? God has placed me in this elevated 
post; his providence will guard and support me. Should I 
be condemned to suffer, I shall derive comfort from tbe testi. 
mony of a pure and upright conscience. \Y ould to IIeaven 
that I still possessed a counsellor like Sallust! If they think 
proper to send me a successor, I shall submit without rcluc- 
tünce; and had much rather improve the short opportunity of 
doing good, than enjoy a long and lasting impunity of evil." JO 
The precarious and dependent situation of J utian displayed his 
virtues and concealed his defects. The young h('1'o who sup- 
ported, in Gaul, the throne of Constantius, was not permitteù 
to reform ttle vices of the government; but he had courage to 
alleviate or to pity the distres
 of tbe people. Unless he had 
been able to reyive the marlinl spir:t of the Romans, or to 
introduce the arts of industry and refinement among their 
sa vage enemies, he could not entertain any rational hopes of 
securing the public tranquillity, either by the peacp or con- 
quest of Germany. Yet the yictories of Julian suspended, for 


91) Ammian. xvii. 3. Julian. Epistol. xv. edit. Spanheim. Such a 
conduct almost ju
tifies the enromium of 
lamcrtinus. It
l. iUi mllu 
sr:-<tia di,'isa suut, ut ant :Darbaros domitet, aut civibus jura re
tituat; 
perpetuum profes.::m
, aut contra hostem, aut contra vitiJ., certamen. 
21* 
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n short time, the inroaòs of the Barbarians, and delayed the 
]'uin of the \Yestern Empire. 
I-lis salutary influcnce rcstored the cities of Gaul, which had 
been so long exposed to the evils of civil discord, Barbmian 
war, and domestic tyranny; and the spirit of. industry wa
 
revived with the hopes of enjoyment. Agriculture, manufac 
tures, and commerce, again Hourished under the protection of 
the laws; and the curiæ, or civil corporations, were again 
filled with useful and respectahle members: the youth WC1'e 
no longer apprehensive of marriage; and marri('d person::! 
were no longer apprehensive of posterity: the public anù pri- 
vate festivals were celebrated with customary pomp; and thE. 
frequent and secure intercouf'5e of the provinces displayed the 
image of national prosperity.
n A mind like that of Julian 
rnust have felt the general happiness of which he was the 
author; but he viewed, with peculiar satisfaction and corn. . 
placency, the city of Paris; the seat of his winter residence, 
and the object even of his partial affection. 92 rrhat splendid 
capita], which now embraces an alnple territOl'Y on either side 
of the Sejm
, was originalJy confined to the small island in the 
n1Ïdst of the river, from ",-hence the inhabitants derived a sup- 
ply of pure and salubrious water. The river bathed the foot 
of the walls; and the town was accessible only by 1\\'0 wood
n 
bridges. A forest overspread the northern side of the Seine, 
but on the south, the ground, which now bears the name of 
the University, was inseusibly covered with hOLlses, and 
adorned with a palace and amphitheatre, baths, an aqueduct, 
and a field of l\lars fOl' the exercise of the Roman troops. The 
seyerity of the climate was tempered by the neighborhood of 
the ocean; and with some precautions, which experience had 
taught, the vine and fig-tree were successfully cultivated. But, 
in remarkahl.e winters, the Seine was deeply frozen; anò the 
huge pieces of ice that floated down the stream, might be 
compared, by an Asiatic, to the blocks of white Inarble which 
were extracted from the quarries of Phrygia. The licentious. 
ness and ciO"rruption of Antioch recalled to the memory of 
.91 Libaniu5, Orate Parental. in Imp. Julian. c. 38, in :Fabricius Bib- 
liothcc. Grecc. tom. vii. p. 263., 264. 
9
 See Julian. in 
Iisopogon. p. 340, 341. The primitivc state of 
Paris is illustrated by Hcnry V alesiu
, (ad Ammian. xx. 4.) his broth- _ 
er IIadrian Yalesius, or de Valois, ancl M. D'Anvillc, (in thcir respec- 
tive N otitias of f\TIcicnt Gaul,) the Abbé de Lontruerue, (Description ùe. 
la France, tom. i. p. 12, 13,) and 
1. Bonamy, (in thc 
lcm. de l' Aca- 
demic des Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 666-6D1.) 
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Julian the severe and simple manners of his beloved Lutetia ;93 
where the amusements of the theatre were unknown or de- 
spised. He indignantly contrasted the effeminate Syrians 
with the brave and honest simplicity of the Gauls, and almost 
forgave the intemperance, which was the only stain of the 
Celtic character. 94 If Julian could now revisit the capital of 
France, he might converse with men of science and genius, 
capable of understanding and of instructing a disciple of the 
Greeks; he might excuse the lively and graceful follies of a 
nation, whose martial spilcit has never been enervated by the 
ind ulgcnce of luxury; and he must applaud the perfection of 
that inestimable art, which softens and refines and embellishes 
the intercourse of social life. 


513 T
 v q>ÍÀ'jV Äevy.fT{a1-'. Julian. in Misopogon. p. 340. Leuce- 
tia, or Lutetia, was the ancient name of the city which, according to 
the fashion of the fourth century, assumed the territorial appellation 
of Pa1"isii. 
., Julian. in Misopogon. p. 359, 360. 
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IHE mOTIVES, PROGRESS, AND :EFFECTS OF THE CONVERSION 
OF CONSTANTINE. - LEGAL EST.AELISHMENT A
lD CONSTITU' 
'T'ION OF THE CHRISTIAN OR C.A THOLIC CHURCH. 


TIlE public establishment of Christianity Tnay be considered 
as one of those important and dOlnestic revolutions which 
excite the most lively curiosity, and afford the most valuë\
le 
instruction. The victories and the civil policy of Constantine 
J1f) longer influence thc state of Europe; but a considerable 
portion of the globe still retains the impression which it 1'e- 

Qivcd from the conversion of that monarch; and the ecclesi- 
astical institutions of his reign are still connected, by an indis. 
soluble chain, with the opinions, the passions, and the interests 
of the present gpneration. 
In the consideration of a subject which may be examined 
with impartiality, but cannot be viewed with indifference, a 
difficulty immediately arises of a very unexpected nature; 


lat of ascertaining the real and precise date of the conversion 
of Constantine. The eloquent Lactantius, in the midst of his 
, ourt, seems impatient 1 to proclaim to the world the glorIOus 
':xample of the sovereign of Gaul; who, in the first monlents 
ûf his reign, ackno\vJedgell and adored the majesty of the true 
unà only God.
 The ICal'ned Euscbius has ascribed the faitl1 


1 The date of the Divine Im.:titutions of Lactantius has been accu- 
rately discussed, difficulties hayc been started, solutions proposerl, and 
an expedient imagined of two oriqinal pditions; the former publishecl 
during the persecution of Dioclctian, the latter under that of Lidn- 
iùs. See Dufresnoy, Prcfat. p. v. Tillemont, ßlem. Ecelesiast. tom. 
vi. p. <.165-470. Lardner's CrediLility, part ii. vol. vii. p. 78-86. F
r 
my 0"'11 part, I am almost convinced that Lactantius dedicated Ius 
In
titutions to the sovereign of Gaul, at It time 'whell Galerius, )lax- 
imin, and even Licinius, persecuted the Christians; that is, bet'\veen 
the veal'S 306 and 311. 
2 Ì...actant. Divin. Instit. i. 1, vii. 27. The fust and most important 
of thcs
 passages is indeed wanting in twenty-eight manuscripts; but 
it is found in nineteen. If we weigh the comparative value of those 
manuscripts, one of 900 )
ears old, in the king of l"rance's librarJ', may 
be clleged in its favor; but the passage is omitted in the correct man- 
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of Constantine to the miraculous sign which was displayed in 
the heavens whilst he meditated and prepared the Italian expe- 
dition. 3 The historian Zosimus maliciously asserts, that the 
emperor had imbrued his hands in the blood of his eldest son, 
before he publicly renounced the gods of Rome and of his 
ancestors. 4 The perplexity produced by these discordant 
authorities is derived from the behavior of Constantine him- 
sdf. According to the strictness of ecclesiastical language, 
the first of the Christian emperors was unworthy of that name, 
till the moment of his death; since it was only during his last 
illness that he receivC'd, as a catechurnen, the imposition of 
hands,5 and was afterwards admitted, by the initiatory rites 
of baptism, into the number of the faithful. 6 The Christianity 
of Constantine must be allowed in a much more vague anà 
qualified sense; and the nicest accuracy is required in tracing 
the slow and almost imperceptible gradations by which the 
Inonarch declared himself the protecto", and at length the 
proselyte, of the church. It was an a' auous task to eradicate 
the habits and prejudices of his educ::ttion, to acknowledge the 
divine power of Christ, and to understand that the truth of his 
revelation was incompatible with the worship of the gods. The 
obstacles which he had pI'obablyexperienced in his own mind, 
mstructcd him to proceed with caution in the momentous 


uscript of Bologna, which the P. de 
lontfaucon ascribes to th(> sixth 
or seventh century (Diarium Italic. p. 409.) The taste of most of the 
editors (except hæus; fiec l
actant. edit. Dufre:3noy, tom. i. p. c39G) has 
felt the genuine style of Laetantius. 
3 Euscb. in vÏt. Constant. 1. i. c. 27-32. 
4 Zosimu.3, 1. ii. p. 101. 
á That lite was al
(Yt!/s used in making a catechumen, (see Bing- 
ham's Antiquities. 1. x. c. i. p. 419. Dom Chardon, JIist. des Sacra- 
mens, tom. i. p. 6
,) amI Const3.ntine received it for the first time 
(Buseb. in Yit. COll:'\tant. 1. iv. c. 61) immediately before his baptism 
and death. }'rom the connection of these two facts, Valesius (all 
loco Euseb.) has ùrawn the conclusion which is reluctantly admitte{l 
by Tillemont, (Hist. de
 Empcreurs, tom. iv. p. 628,) and opposed 
with feeble arguments by l\Iosheim, (p. 968.) 
G ]
useb. in Yit. Constant. I. iv. c. GI, 62, 63. The legend. of COIlS tan- 
tine'
 baptism at Home, thirteen years before his death, was invented 
in the eighth century, as a proper motive for his donation. 
uch has 
heen the gradual progress of knowledge, that a 
tory, of which Car- 
dinal l3aronius (
\.nnal Ecclesiast. A. D. 321, No. 43-49) declared 
himself the unblu
hing advocate, is now feebly supported, even within 
the verge of the Yatican. :-:;cc the Anti(luitatcs C'hristianæ, tom. ii. 
p. 232; a work puqIishcd with 
ix approbations at Rome, in the year 
1761, by }'u,thor 
lal1lachi, a leanlCd Dominican. 
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change of a national religion; and he insensibly discovpred 
his new opinions, as far as he could enforce th
m with safe tv 
and with effect. During the whole course of his reign, th
 
stream of Christiallity flo\ved with a gentle, though accelerated, 
motion: but its general direction was sometimes checked, and 
sometimes diverted, by the accidental circumstances of the 
times, und by the prudence, or possibly by the caprice, of the 
monurch. IIis ministers were permitted to signify the inten- 
tions of their n1:lster in the various language which was best 
adapted to their respective principles; 
 and he artfully bal- 
anced the hopes anJ fears of his subjects, by publishing in the 
same year two edicts; the first of which enjoined the solemn 
observance of Sunday,8 and the second directed the regular 
consultation of the Aruspices. 9 \Vhile this important revolu 
tion yet remained in suspense, the Christians and the Pagan
 
watched the conduct of their sovereign with the same anxiety
 
but with very opposite sentiments. The former were prompted 
by eve!'y 1110tive of zeal, as well as vanity, to exaggerate the 
nmrks of his favor, and the evidences of his faith. The latter, 
till their just anprehensions were changed into despair and 
resentment, atttlnpted to conceal from the world, and fron1 
themselves, that the gods of ROlll&could no longer reckon the 
emperor in the number of their votaries. The same passions 
a
1(l prejudices have engaged the partial writers of the times to 
connect the public profession of Christianity with the rnost glo- 
rious or the most ign01ninious æra of the reign of Constantine. 
\Vhatcvcr symptoms of Christian piety might transpire in 
the discourses or actions of Constantine, he persevcred till he 
was near forty years of age in the practice of the established 
religion; 10 and the same conduct which in the court of 


7 The quæstor, or secretary, who composed the law of the The- 
odosian Code, makes his master say with indifference, "hominibus 
supradictæ religionis," (1. xvi. tit. ii. leg 1.) The minister of e,;clesi- 
astical affairs was allowed a more devout and rcspectful style, T/; ç iJ.. 
...Cfhr,uQv y.ai :C}'/(J)Túnjç Y.c:dJU).1Y.1ìç ....9
Jlauíaç; the legal, most holy, and 
Catholic worship. See Euseb. llist. Eccles. 1. x. c. 6. 

 Cod. Theodos. 1. ii. yiii. tit. leg. 1. Cod. Justinian. 1. iii. tit. xii. 
leg. 3. Constantine &tyles the Lord's day dies solis, a name which 
could not offend the ears of his pagan subjects. 
9 Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 1. Godefroy, in the character of 
a commentator, endeavors (tom. vi. p. 257) to excuse Constantine; 
but the more zealous TIaronius (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 321, K o. 18) 
censures his profane conduct with truth and asperity. 
10 Thcodoret. (1. i. c. 18) !""::ems to insiu.uate that Helena gave her 
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Nicomedia might be imputed to his fear, could be ascribed 
J)nly to the inclination or policy of the sovereign of Gaul" 
His liberality restored and enriched the temples of the gods; 
the medals which issued from his Imperial mint are impressed 
with the figures and attributes of Jupiter and Apollo, of Mars 
and Hercules; and his filial piety increased the council of 
Olympus by the solemn apotheosis of his father Constantius. l1 
Dut the devotion of Constantine was more peculiarly directed 
to the genius of the Sun, the Apollo of Greek and Roman 
mythology; and he was pleased to be represented with the 
symbols of the God of- Light and Poetry. The unerring shafts 
of that deity, the brightness of his eyes, his laurel wreath, 
immortal beauty, and elegant accomplishments, seem to point 
him out as the patron of a young hero. The altars of Apollo 
were crowned with the votive offerings of Constantine ; and 
the credulous multitude were taught to believe, that the em- 
peror was permitted to behold with mortal eyes the visible 
majesty of their tutelar deity; and that, either walking or in a 
vision, he was blessed with the auspicious omens of a long 
and victorious reign. The Sun was universally celebrated us 
the invincible guide and protector of Constantine; and the 
Pagans lnight reasonably expect that the insulted god would 
pursue with unrelenting vengeance the impiety of his ungrate- 
ful favorite.I 2 
As long as Constantine exercised a limited sovereignty over 
the provinces of Gau', his Christian subjects were protected 
by the authority, and perhaps by the laws, of a prince, who 
wisely Ieft to the gods the care of vindicating their own honor. 
If we may credit the assertion of Constantine himself, he had 


son a Christian education; but we may be assured, from the superior 
authority of Eusebius, (in Vito Constant. 1. iii. c. 47,) that she herself 
was indebted to Constantine for the knowledge of ChristianitjP. 
11 See the medals of Constantine in Ducange and Banduri. AB 
few cities had retained the privilege of coining, almost all the medals 
of that age issued from the mint under the sanction of the Imperial 
nuthorit)r.. 
12 The panegyric of Eumenius, (vii. inter Panç?.-. Vet.,) wh
ch 
was pronounced a few months before the Itali
'" ... aI, 
b.ounds 'WIth 
the most unexceptionable evidence of the PélÂ ll ;
perst

oTl 
f Con- 
stantine, and of his particular vC'neration ;-c ì.. .
o 0, o
 ) S uë


 
which Julian alludes, (Drat. vii. p. O."Û, aiTO unwJI Gt. co 
tnentaire de Spanheim Bur les Cé
"'''' p. 317. 


. Eck 1..",t. Doctrin. N um. vol. oçiii. - M. 
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been an indignant spectator of the savage cruelties which were 
inflicted, by the hands of Roman soldi
rs, on those citizens 
whose religion was their only crime. 13 In the East and in the 
\Vest, he had seen the diflerent effects of severity and indul- 
gence; and as the former was rendered still more odious by 
the example of Galerius, his implacable enemy, the latter waR 
recommended to his imitation by the authority and advice of 
a dying father. The son of Constantius immediately sus- 
pended or repealed the edicts of persecution, and granteù the 
free exercise of their }'eligious ceremonies to all those who hud 
already professed themselves members of the church. They 
,,,"ere soon encouraged to depend on the favor as well as on the 
justice of their sovereign, who had imbibed a secret and sincpre 
reverence for the name of Christ, and for the God of the 
Christians.1 4 
About five months after the conquest of Italy, the emperor 
Inade a SOlellln and authentic dec.la ration. of his sentiments by 
the celebrated edict of l\1ilan, which restored peace to the 
Catholic church. In the personal interview of the two west- 
ern princes, Constantine, by the ascendant of genius and 
power, obtained the ready concurrence of his colleague, 
Licinius; the union of their names and authority disarmed the 
fury of 1"1aximin; and after the death of the tyrant of the 
East, the edict of :Milan was received as a general and fun. 
damentallawof the Roman worJd. 15 
"rhe wisdom of the emperors provided for the restitution of 
all the civil and religious rights of which the Christians had 
been so unjustly deprived. It was enacted that the places of 
worship, and public lands, which had bË>en confiscated, should 
be restored to the church, without dispute, without delay, and 
without expense; and this severe injunction was accornpanied 
with a gracious promise, that if any of the purchasers had 
paid a fi1Ír and adequate price, they should be indemnified 


13 Constantin. Grat. ad Sanctos, c. 2tj. J
ut it might easily Lo 
f.h?,:"n, 
tt the Greek translator has improved the sense of the Latin 
or:gma
; ah;;J. the aged emperor might recollect the persecution of 
DlOcletlan Wl
tL Ulorc lively abhorrence than hc had actually felt in 
the days of h18 y
ù
 and Paganism. 
J.1 ßce Euseb. IIlst, 
 l 1 ... 13 I . 9 d . ""{
. t C t 1 . 
16 17 LtD. T
 es. . Ylll. ,. IX. ,an 111 \' 1. ons. . 1. 
c. , ():. ac ant. n m. T t),stitut. i. 1. Cæcilius de 
IOl.t. 1'erse- 
cut. e. ""v. 
.15. Cæ-:-iliu8 (de 
I.ort. Persecutt. 
 . 48 ) bas P rescrved the Lati.n 
onrrmal. and .Fuseb I ( T Ii - t E '. 
0.' J. n S J: s. cc e
. 1. x. c. .3) has O'lven a Grcek 
trauslatlOn of thls perpetual C " ct _ 1 . h o. . 
. Ul ,'W 11C .a.qfcr3 to some PIOVl;:ilOllUI 
rCL"ulatlOnü. 
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from the Imperial treasury. The salutary regulations which 
guard the fut.lre tranquillity of the faithful are framed on the 
principles of enlarged and equal toleration; and such an 
equality must have been interpreted by a recent sect as an 
advantagpous and honorable distinction. 'l'he two emperors 
proclaim to the \VorIJ, that they have granted a fr('e and abso- 
lute po\ver to the Christians, <-
nd to all others, of following the 
rciigion which each individual thinks proper to prefer, to 
which he has addicted his Blind, and which he may deem the 
lx'st adapted to his own use. They carefulIy expìain every 
ambiguuus word, remove every exception, and eX:ìct from the 
governors of the provinces a strict obedi{'nce to the true find 
simple meaning of an eùict, which was designed to establish 
(I nù 
ecure, without any limitation, the claims of religious 
lib('rty. They condescend to assign two ,...eighty reasons 
which have induced them to allow this universal toleration: 
the humane intention of consulting the peace and happiness 
of their people; and the pious hope, that, by such a conduct, 
they shall appease and propitiate tILe Deity, whose seat is in 
heav('H. They gratefully acknowledge the many signal proofs 
which they have received of the divine 1:1V01'; and they trust 
that the same Providence will forever continue to protect the 
prosperity of the prince and people. From these vague and 
indefinite e:\pressions of piety, three suppositions may be 
deduced, of a difIerpnt, but not of an incompatible natun'. 
The n1ind of Constantine rnight fluctuate between the Pagan 
and the Christian religions. According to the loose and com- 
plying notions of Polytheism, he rnight ackllowledbc the God 
of the Christians a3 one of the many deities who compose the 
11Ïerarchy of heaven. CJr }J('rhaps he might embt.ace the 
philosophic and pleasing idea, that, notwithstanding the va riety 
of names, of ri1cs, and of opinions, all 
he sect
, and all the 
nations of mankind, arc united in the worship of the common 
Father ancI Creator of the universe. lG 
nut the counsels of princes are more frf:'quf'ntly influenced 
by views of temporal advantage, than by considerations of 


IG A IHmqD'ric of Constantine, pronounced scven or cight months 
nftC'!' thc eùict of :Milall, (see Gothofred. Chrol101og. Le
um, p. 7, 
and Tillemont, lIi
t. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 24G,) uses thc folIo,,- 
in:; remarkable expression: "Summe rerum sator, cujus tot nomina 
Bunt, quot lillguas gentium e<;sc voluisti, quem cl1im te ipse dici Ydis, 
scire non pO::5sumus." (1\me:4yr. Yl.t. ix. 
G.) In explaining Con- 
btantine's progress in the faith, 
tIo:shcim (p. !)71, &c.) h iugcllious, 
.
ubtle, prolix.. 
VOl.. 1I. 


. ;) 
--.. 
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abstract and speculative truth. The partial and increasin
 
favor of Constantine Inay naturally be referred to the esteem 
which he entertained for the moral character of the Christians, 
and to a persuasion, that the propëgation of the gospel would 
inculcate the practice of private and public virtue. \Vhatever 
latitude an absolute monarch mav assume in his own conduct, 
whatever indulgence he may cla"'in1 for his own passions, it is 
undoubtedly his interest that all his subjects should respect the 
natural and civil obligations of society. But the operation of 
the wisest laws is imperfect and precarious. They seldom 
inspire virtue, they cannot always restrain vice. Their power 
is insufficient to prohibit all that they condemn, nor can they 
always punish the actions which they prohibit. The legislators 
of antiquity had summoned to their aid the powers of edu. 
cation and of opinion. But every principle which had once 
Inaintained the vigor and purity of Rome and Sparta, was long 
since extinguished in a declining and despotic empire. Philos- 
ophy still exercised her temperate sway over the human mind, 
but the cause of virtue derived very feeble support from the 
influence of the Pagan superstition. Under these discouraging 
circumstances, a prudent magistrate might observe with pleas- 
ure the progress of a religion which difrused among the people 
_ a pure, benevolent, and universal system of ethics, adapted to 
every duty and every condition of life; recommended as the 
will and reason of the supreme Deity, and enforced by the 
sanction of eternal rewards or punishments. The experience 
of Greek and Roman history could not inform the world how 
far the system of national manners might be reformed and 
improyed by the precepts of a divine revelation; and Con- 
stantine might listen with some confidence to the flattering, and 
ind<:ed reasonable, assurances of Lactantius. The eloquent 
apologist .seemed firmly to expect, and almost ventured to 
promise, that the establishment of Christianity would restore 
the innocence and felicity of the primitive age; that the wor- 
,;hip of the true God would extinguish war and dissension 
among those who rnutual1y considered themselves as the chil- 
dren of a common parent; that every impure desire, every 
angry or selfish passion, would be restrained by the knowledge 
of the gospel; and that the magistrates might sheath the sword 
of justice among a people who would be universally actuated 
by the sentiments of truth and piety, of equity and moderation, 
of harmony and universal 10ve. 17 
11 Soo fhe elegant dæcription of Lsct:mtiw>. (Divin. Institut. v. 8,) 
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The passive and unresistmg obedience, which bows under 
the yoke of authority, or even of oppression, must have 
appeared, in the eyes of an absolute monarch, the most con- 
spicuous and useful of the evangelic virtues. I8 The primitive 
Christians derived the institution of civil government, not from 
the consent of the people, but from the decrees of Heaven. 
The reigning emperor, though he had usurped the sceptre by 
treason and murder, immediately assumed the sacred character 
of vicegerent of the Deity. To the Deity alone he was 
accountable for the abuse øf his. power; and his subjects were 
indissolubly bound, by their oath of fidelity, to a tyrant, who 
had violated every law of nature and society. The humble 
Christians were sent into the world as sheep among wolves.; 
and since they werc not permitted to employ force, evcn in 
the defence of their religion, they should be still more crimi. 
nal if they were tempted to shed the blood of their fellow- 
creatures, in disputing the vain privileges, or the sordid pos- 
sessions, of this transitory life. Faithful to the doctrine of the 
apostle, who in the reig
 of Nero had preached the duty of 
unconditional submission, the Christians of the three first cen- 
turies preserved tbeir conscience pure and innocent of the 
guilt of secret conspiracy, or open rebellion. \Vhile they 
expe rienced the rigor of persecution, they were never provoJ<ed 
either to meet their tyrants in the field, or indignantJy to with- 
dl;aw themselves into some remote and sequestered corner of 
the globe. I !) The Protestants of France, of Germany, and of 
Britain, who asserted with such intrepid courage their civil 
and religious freedom, have been il1suIted by the invidious 
comparison between the conduct of the primitive and of the 
reformed Christians. 20 Perhaps, instead of censure, some 


who is much more perspicuous and positive than becomes a discreet 
prophet. 
11:1 The political sJstem of the Christians is eXplained by Grotius, de 
Jure Belli ot Paci
, 1. i. c. 3, 4. Grotius was a republican and all 
exile, but the mildness of his temper inclined him to support tho 
established powers. 
19 Tertullian. Apolog. c. 32, 3-1, 3':}, 3G. 'l'amcl1 nunquam .A.lbini- 
ani, nec Xigriani vel Cassiani illyeniri potuerunt Christial1i. Ad 
Scarulam, c. 2. If this a=,sertioll be stri"tly true, it excludes the 
Christians of that a
e from all civil and military employments, which 
would have cOIllpclled thcm to take an Retive part in the service of 
their respective goycrnors. ::)ec 
Ioyle's 'V orks, yo!. ii. p. 349. 
20 See the artful Bos:::;uet, (Hist. des Yariations des Eglises Protes- 
tan4
 tom. iü. p. 210-2ó8,) and the maliciou8 Dayle, (tom. ii. p. 
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applause lTIay be clue to the superior sense and spirit of our 
ancestors, who had convinced thcmseh.es that religion cannot 
abolish the unalienable rights of human nature.
l Perhaps 
the patience of the primitive church may be ÐscribC'd to its 
\ycakness, as well as to its virtue. A sect of unwarlike pIC'- 
Leians, without leaders, without arms, without fortifications, 
Intlst have encountered inevitable destruction in a rash and 
fruitless resistance to the müster of the Roman legions. But 
the Christians, when they deprecated the wrath of Diocletian, 
or solicited the f:.1.vor of Constantine, could allege, with truth 
and confidence, that they held the principle of passi\'e obedi. 
ence, anù that, in the space of three centuries, their conduct 
had always been conformable to their principles. They might 
add, that the throne of the ernperors would he established on 
a fixed and permanent basis, if all their subjects, embracing 
the Christian doctrine, should learn to suffer and to obey. 
In the general orùer of Providence, princes and tyrants are 
considered as the n1inisters of Heaven, appointed to rule or to 
chastise the nations of the earth. But sacred history affords 
lnany illustrIOus examples of the more immediate interposition 
of the Deity in the government of his chosen people. The 
sceptre and the s\\Tord were committed to the hands of IÜoses, 
of Joshua, of Gideon, of David, of the :Maccabees; the vir- 
tues of those heroes were the motiye or the effect of the divine 
favor, the success of their arms ,vas destiped to achieve the 
deliverauce or the triumph of the church. If the judges of 
Israel were occasional and temporary magistrates, the kings of 
Judah derived from the royal unction of their great ancestor 
an hereditary anù indefeasible right, which could not be for- 
feited by their own vices, nor recalled by the caprice of their 
subjects. The same extraordinary pro\"idence, which was no 
longer confined to the Jewish people, 111ight elect Constantine 
and his family as the protectors of the Christian world; and 
the devout Lactalltil1S announces, in a prophetic tone, the 
future glories of his long and universal reign.2
 Galerius and 


620). I name Bayle, for he was certainly the author of the Avis 
aux Hefngiés; C01l5ult the Dietiol1ll:lire Critique de Chauffepié, tom. 
i. part. ii. p. 145. 
21 Buchanan i
 the earliest, or at leaRt the most celebrated, of tho 
reformerR, who ha.;; justified the theory of re:si
tance. See hia Dia- 
logue de Jure l
egl1i apud Scotos, tom. ü. p. 28, 30, edit. fol. Rud- 
diman. 
22 Lactant. Divin. Instit-ut. i. 1. EU5Cùius, ill t
e course of his 
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'Iaximin, l\Iaxentius and Licinius, were the rivals who shared 
with the favorite of Heaven the provinces of the empire. The 
tragic deaths of Galel'ius and l\la:\.imin soon gratified the 
resentment, and fulfilled the sanguine expectations, of the 
Christians. The success of Constantine against l\Ia
cntius 
anù Licinius removed the two formidable competitors who 
still opposed the triumph of the second David, and his cause 
might seem to claim the peculiar interposition of Providence. 
The character of the Roman tyrnnt di:-1graced the purple and 
human nature; and though the Christians Blight enjoy his 
precarious favor, they were exposed, with the rest of his sub- 
jects, to the effects of his wanton anù eapricious cruelty. The 
conduct of Licinius soon betrayed the reluctance with which 
he had consented to the wise and humane regulations of the 
edict of lVlilan. The convocation of provincial synods was 
prohibi
ed in his dominions; his Christian officers "vere igno- 
miniously dismissed; and if he avoided the guilt, or rather 
danger, of a general persecution, his partial oppressions wore 
rendered still more odious by the violation of a solemn and 
voluntary engagemont. 23 'Vhile the East, according to the 
lively expression. of Eusebius, ,,,as involved in the sh:idcs of 
infernal darkness, the auspicious rays of celestial light warmed 
and illuminated the provinces of the 'Vest. The. piety of 
Constantine ,\ as admitted ns an unexceptionable proof' of the 
justice of his arms; anù his use of victory confirmeò the 
opinion of the Christians, that their hero was inspired, and 
conducted, by the Lord of I-losts. The conquest of Italy pro- 
duced a general odict of toleration; and as soon as the def('at 
of Licinius had invested Constantine with the f:ole dominion 
of the Roman world, he immediately, by circular letters, 
exhorted all his subjpcts to imitate, with
ut tie1ay, t he example 
of their sovereign, and to embrace tho divine truth of Clu'i::;- 
lianitv. 24 
1'I;e a
surance that the elevation of Constantine was inti- 
nlatcly connecteò with the ùesigns of Proyidence, instilled into 
the miuds of the Christians two opiniuus, which, by very 


history. hi8lif(', and his oration, repeatedly inculcates the ùivine right 
of Constantine to the empire. 
23 Our imperfect kU0wlf'clge of the rcr"ccution of Licinius is de- 
rived from :Eusebiu
, (Ili....t. Eccles. 1. x. c. 8. Yit. Constantin. 1. i. c. 
4!)-5G, 1. ii. c. 1, 
.) .At:rclius Yictor mcntioll.:) his crllcli;v in gen- 
eral term,>. . 
2i bu::)cb. in Yit. Constant. 1. ii. c. 2.J:. -'12. 'is-CC. 

2-ií< . 
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different means, assisted the accomplishment of the prophecy. 
Their warm and active loyalty exhausted in his favor every 
resource of human industry; and they confidently expected 
that their strenuous ('fforts would be seconded by some divine 
and rniraculous aid. The enemies of Constantine have im- 
puted to interested motives the alliance which he insensibly 
contracted with the Catholic church, and which apparently 
contributed to the success of his ambition. In the beginning 
of the fourth century, the Christians still bore a very inade- 
quate proportion to the inhabitants of the empIre; but flmong 
a degenerate people, who viewed the change of masters with 
the indifference of slaves, the spirit and union of a religious 
purty might assist the popular leader, to vfhose service, from 
a principle of conscience, they had devoted their lives and 
fortunes. 2 :1 The example of his father had instructed Con- 
stantine to esteem and to reward the merit of the Christians; 
and in the distribution of public offices, he had the advantage 
of strengthening his government, by the choice of ministers or 
generals, in whose fi(]elity he could repose a just and unre- 
served confidence. By the influence of these dignified mis- 
sionaries, the proselytes of the new faith must have nlllltiplied 
in the court "lnd army; the Barbarians of Germany, who tilled 
the ranì{s of the legions, were of a careless temper, which 
acquiesced without resistance in the religion of their con1 
mander; and when they passed the Alps, it may fairly be 
presumed, that a great number of the soldiers had already 
consecrated their swords to the service of Christ and of Con- 
stantine. 2G The habits of mankind and the interest of religion 
gradually abated the horror of war and bloodshed, which had 
so long prevailed among the Ch ristians ; "and in the councils 
which were a
scmbled under the gracious protection of Con- 
stantine, the aathorityof the bishops was seasonably employed 


25 In the beginning of the last century, the Papists of England 
were only a thirtieth, and the l)rotm
tants of France only a .fifteenth, 
part of the respective nations, to whom their spirit and power were 
a constant object of apprehpnsion. See the relations which J3enti- 
voglio (who was then nuncio at Brussels, and aftC'rwards cardinal) 
transmitted to the court of Rome, (Relazione, tom. ii. p. 211, 2.U.) 
J3entivoglio was curious, well informed, but somewhat partial. 
26 This ('areless temper of the Germans appears almost uniformly 
in the history of the conversion of each of the tribes. 'fhe legions 
of Constantine were recruited with Germans, (Zosimus, 1. Ü. p. 86 ;) 
and the court even of his father had been filled with ChrÌ8tians. See 
the first book of the I..ife of Constantine, by Eusebius. 
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to rat if v the obliuation of the Inilitar y oath, and to inflict the 
., 0 
penalty of excommunication on those soldiers who thre'
 
away their arms during the peace of the church. 27 \Vhile 
Constantine, in his own dominions, increased the number and 
z('al of his í:1.ithful adherents, he could depend on the support 
of a powerful faction in those provinces which were still 
possessed or usurped by his rivals. A secret disaffection was 
:liffused among the Christian subjects of l\Iaxentius and Licin- 
ius; and the resentment, which the latter did not attempt to 
conceal, served only to engage them still more òepply in the 
interest of his con1petitor. The regular correspondence which 
connected the bishups of the most distant provinces, enabled 
them fr('ely to communicate their wi
hes and their designs, 
9.nd to transmit without danger any useful intelligence, or any 
pious contributions, which might promote the service of Con- 
stantine, who publicly declared that he had taken up arms for 
the deliverance of the church. 28 
The enthusiasm which inspired the troops, and perhaps the 
emperor himself, had sharpened their swords while it satisfied 
their conscience. They l11arched to battle with the full assur- 
ancE', that the SaIne God, who had formerly opened a passage 
to the Israelites through the waters of Jordan, and had thrown 
down the walls of Jericho at the sound of the trumpets of 
Joshua, would display his visible majesty and power in the 
victory of ConstantinE'. The evidence of eccle:Úastical history 
JS prepar('d to affirm, that their expectations were justified by 
the conspicuous miracle to which the conversion of the first 
Christian emp(\ror has been almost unanimously ascribed. 
The real or imagilJary cause of so important an event, de. 
serves and demands the attention of posterity; and I shan 
endeavor to form a just estimate of the famous vision of Con- 
stantine, by a distinct consideration of the standard, the dTeam, 


27 De hi<; qui anna projiciunt in pace, placuit eos ahstincrc a com- 
m'_miol1e. Concil. A relat. Canon. iii. The be:-,t critics apply these 
word
 to the peace of tlw cllltrclt. 
28 Eusehius always considers the second civil war a;:;ainst .J.iciniu8 
as a sort of re1igious crusade. At the invitation of the tyrant, 80m.o 
Christian officers had resumcd their zones; or, in other words, bad 
returned to the militarv service. Their conduct was afterwards cen- 
sured by the twclfLh cRnon of the Council of :Nice; if this pnrticu- 
Jar application may be received, instead of the loose and general sense 
of the Greek interpreters, Balsamon, Zonaras, and Alexis Aristenus" 
See Beyeridge, Pandect. Eccles. Græc. tom. i. p. 72, tom. ii. p. 78, 
Annotation. 
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and the celestial sigu; by separating the historical, the natu- 
ral, and the marvellous parts of this extraordinary story, 
'which, in the composition of a specious argument, have been 
artfuìly confounded in one splendid and brittle ma
s. 
1. An instruITlent of the tortures which were inflicted only 
on slaves and strangers, became an object of horror in the 
eyes of a Homan citit'Cll; and the ideas of guilt, of pain, and 
of ignominy, were closely uniteù with the idea of the cross.
9 
The piety, rather than tlte hmnanity, of Constantine soon 
abolished in his dominions the punishment which the Savior 
of mankind had conde'}cended to suffel'; 30 but the emperor 
had already learned to despise the prejudices of his educa- 
tion, anù of his people, b
fore he could erect in the nlÍdst of 
Rome his OWll statue, be:1
in(T a cross in its right hand; with 
ü < 
an inscription, which refcrred tlte victory of its arms, and 
the deliverance 
f ROlTIO, 10 the virtue of that salutary sign, 
the true symbol of force and courage. 31 TIle same symbol 
sanctifìed the anns of the soldiers of Constantine; the cross 
glittered on their helmet, was engraved on their shields, was 
interwoven into their banners; a
1d the consecrated emblems 
\vhich adorned the person of th
 emperor himself, were dis- 
tinguished only by richer mater:a]s and more exquisite \\-ork- 
nlanship.32 But the principal standard \\' hich displayed the 


29 X omen ipsum cruds absit non IT"OC 1 0 a eorrore eivium Romano- 
rum, sed etiam a eogitatione, oculi!'o;, aurilms. Cicero pro Raberio
 
c. 5. ThE.' Christiaa .writers, Justin, 
linuciu<; Felix, Tertullian, 
Jcrom, and l\Iaximus of Turin, have illvesti: s ated with tolerable suc- 
cess the figure or 1ikpnes') of a cross in almost every object of nature 
or art; in the illter"cctio!l of the meridian and c!}uator, the human 
face, a bird flying, a mr.n f'winunin,;, a mast and ) anI, a plough, n 
slaJl(larJ, &r., &c., &c. See I.Jipf,ius de Cruce. 1. i. c. 9. 
:}u Sce> Aurelius Victor. who considers this law as one of the ex- 
amples of Constantine's piety. An ed
ct foìO honorable to Christianity 
descryccl a place in the Thcoùosian Code, instead of the indirect mell- . 
tion of it, which seems to l'e:mlt from the comparison of the fifth 
an(t eighteenth titles of the ninth hook. 
31 l:useòius, in Vito Con!:!talltin. 1. i. C. 40. This statue, or at least 
the cro;:;s and insrription, may be ascribed with more FTOba
)ility to 
the second, or even third, yi",it of Constantine to Rome. In::'Tcdi:>.t<=!ly 
after the defeat of 
lax:elltius, the minds of tl1.e senate aT d 1)C!C'9]e 
werc scarcely ripc for this public monument. 
32 Agnoscas, regina, lib ens mea signa lleces
{) cst; 
In fluibus effigies cruds aut gC'mma
a rdulf;{)t 
Aut longi
 solido ex auro pr
efertur ir.. hastis. 
Hoc signo invictus, trall
lllif,;:,is AlIJibus 1.;11;..:1' 
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triumph of the cross was styled the Labarum,33 an onscur
, 
though celebrated, name, which has been vainly derived from 
almo--;t all the languages of the world. It is described 34 as a 
long pike intersected by a transversal beam. The silken veil, 
which hung down frOln the beam, was curiou:-;ly inwrought 
with the images of the reigning monarch anù his children. 
The summit of the pike supported a crown of gold which 
enclosed the mysterious monogram, at once expressive at the 
figure of the cross, and the initial letters, of the nama of 
Christ. 33 The safety of the labarum Y,Tas intrusted to fifty 
guards, of approved valm' and fidelity; their station was 
marked by honors untl emoluments; and S0l110 furtunate acci- 
dents soon introduced an opinion, that as long as the guards 
of the labarum were engaged in the execution of their Ot;1Cf>, 
they were secure anù invulnerable amidst the darts of the 
enë'my. In the second civil war, Licinills felt and dreaded 
the power of this consecrated banner, the sight of which, in the 
distress of battle, animated the soldiers of Constantine with an 
invincible enthusiasm, and scattered terror and dismay through 
the ranks of the advel'se legions.;3[} The Christian emperors, 


SeIvitium sol...it miserahile Constantius. 
. . . . . 
Christus jJl"I1Jw.eum gemmanti textus in auro 
Signabat Labarum, clypeorum insi 5 nia Chris
us 
Scripserat; ardebat summis crt/X aclclita cI'Ï
ti
. 
Prudent. b :Svmmachum, 1. ii. 4G4, 48G. 
33 The derivation and meanin
 of th
 word Labarum or La,boruJ?'. 
which is employed by Gregory N azianzen, Ambrose, l'rudeatius, &l., 
still remain totally unknown, in spite of the efforts of the critics, "\vL) 
have ineffectually tOl"tured the Latin, Greek, Sranish, Celtic, Teuton- 
ic, Illyric, Armenian, &c., in search of an etymol03Y. t;ce Ducangc, 
in (-j los::;. Med. et infim. Latinitat. sub voce Labarwn, and Godefrov. 
ad Cod. Theoc1os. tom. ii. I). 11:3. . 
34 Euseb. in Vito Con"tantin. 1. i. c. 30, 31. Baronius (Annal. Ec- 
cles. .A. D. 312, 
o. 2ô) has engravcd a rcpresentation of the I.aoa- 
rum. 
3;) Transvers
l X liter,), summo capite circumflexo, Christum in scu- 
tis notat. Cæcilius de 
l. r. c. 41-, Cuper, (ad 
J. 1>. in edit. I.actant. 
tom. ii. p. 600,) and Baronius (A\... D. ö12, So. 2.3) have engraved from 
ancient monuments Rcveral specimens (a'S thus of these t:> p 
mono
ram
) which became e3.tremcly fash.ionable in the -I > , 1< 
Chri:;tian world. 
36 Eu-.;eb. in Vito Constantin. 1. ii. c. 7, 8, D. lIe introduces the 
Laharum bcfore the Italian expedition; but his narrative seems to 
indicate that it was never shown at the head of an army, till Con- 
stantine, above ten years afterward
, declared himself the enemy of 
Lieinius, find the deliverer of the dlurch. 
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who respected the example of Constantine, displayed in uU 
their military expeditions the standard of the cross; but when 
the degenerate successors of Theodosius had ceased to appear 
in person at the head of their armies, the labarum was depos- 
ited as a venerable but useless relic in the palace of Constan- 
tinople. 3i Its honors are still preserved on the 111edals of the 
Flavian family. Their grateful devotion has placed the mon- 
ogram of Christ in the midst of the ensigns of Rome. The 
solemn epithets of, safety of the republic, glory of the army, 
restoration of public happiness, arc equally applied to the 
religious and military trophies; and there is still extant a 
medal of the emperor Constantius, where the standard of the 
labarum is accompanied with these men10rable words, By 
THIS SIGN THOU SHALT CONQUER. 38 
II. In all occasions of danger and distress, it was the prac- 
tice of the primitive Christians to fortify their 11linds and 
bodies by the sign of the cross, which they used, in all their 
eccle
iastical rites, in all the daily occurrences of life, as an 
infidlibJe preservative against every species of spiritual or 
temporal evil. 39 The authority of the church might alone 
have had sufficient weight to justify the devotion of Constan- 
tine, who in the Salne prudent and gradual progress acknowl- 
edged the truth, and assumed the sY1TIbol, of Christianity. 
But the testimony of a contemporary writer., who in a formal 
treatise has avenged the cause of religion, bestows on the 
piety of the emperor a nlore awful and sublime character. 
tIe affirms, with the most perfect confidence, that in the night 
which preceded the last battle against 
Iaxentius, Constantine 
was admonished in a dream * to inscribe the shields of his 


37 See Cod. Theod. 1. vi. tit. xxv. Sozomen, 1. i. c. 2. Theophan. 
Chrono3raph. p. 11. Theophanes lived towards the end of the eighth 
century, almost five hundred years after Constantine. The moù('r11 
Greeks were not inclined to display in the field the standard of the 
empire and of Christianity; and though they depended on every 

uperstitious hope of defence, the promise of victory would have 
appeared too bold a fiction. 
3t; The Abbé du V oisín, p. 103, &c., alleges several of these medals, 
and quotes a particular dissertation of a Jesuit, the I>ère de Grain- 
yillc, on this subject. 
:19 Tertullian de Corona, c. 3. Athanasius, tom. i. p. 101. The 
learned Jesuit Petavius (Dogmata Theulog. 1. xv. c. 9, 10) has ('01- 
lected many similar passages on the virtues of the cross, which in 
the last age embarrassed our Protestant dis putants. 
. Manso has observed, that Gibbon ought not to have sep
Tated the 
vi
ion of Con.stantine from the wonderful apparitipn in the sky, :lS the two 
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soldiers with th(' celestial sign of God, the sacred monogram 
of the name of Christ; that he executed the commands of 
Heaven, and that his valor and obedience were rewarded by 
the decisive victory of the l\lilvian Bridge. Some consider- 
ations nlight perhaps incline a sceptical mind to suspect the 
judgment or the veracity of the rhetorician, whose pen, either 
from zeal or interest, was devoted to the cause of the prevail- 
ing faction. 40 He appears to have published his deaths of the 
persecutors at Nicomedia about three years after the Roman 
victory; but the interval of a thousand miles, and a thousand 
days, will allow an ample latitude for the invention of declaim. 
ers, the credulity of party, and the tacit approbation of the 
emperor hirnself; who might listen without indignation to a 
marvellous tale, which exalted his fame, and promoted his 
designs. In filvor of Licinius, who still dissemhled his ani. 
mosity to the Christians, the same author has provided a 
similar vision, of a form of prayer, which was communicated 
by an angel, and repeated by the. whole army before they 
engaged the legions of the tyrant l\laximin. The frequent 
repetition of miracles serves to provoke, where it does Bot 
subdue, the reason of mankind; 41 but if the dream of Con- 
stantine is separately considered, it may be naturally eXplained 
either by the policy or the enthusiasm of the emperor. \Vhilst 
his anxiety for the approaching day, which must decide the 


40 Cæcilius de 1\1. P. c. 44. It is certain, that this historical decla- 
mation was composed and publishcd while Licinius, sovcreign of the 
East, Etill prcscrvëd the fIiendship of Constantine and of the Chri3- 
tians. Every reader of taste must perceive that the style is of a very 
differcnt and inferior character to that of Lactantius; and such indeed 
is the judgment of Le Clerc and l.ardncr, (Bibliothèque Ancienne et 
1\Ioderuê, tom. iii. p. 438. Credibility.of the Go::;pel, &c., put ii. 
,rol. vii. p. 94.) Three arguments ii'om the title of the book, and 
from the names of DOllatus and Cæcilius, are produccd by the adyo- 
catcs for I.actantius. (See the P. Lestocq, tom. ii. p. 4G-60.) Each 
of these proof:; i,:; singly weak and dcfcetive; but their concurrenco 
has grcat weight. I have often fluctuated, and shall tamely folIo,,, 
the Colbert 1\I
. :n calling the author (whoever he ,vas) Cæcilius. 
41 Cæcilius de 
1. P. c. 4G. There seems to be some reason in the 
obsen'ation of:!>.1. de Voltaire, (ffiuvres, tom. xiv. p. 307,) who ascribes 
to the success of Constantine thc superior fame of his J,abarum above 
the angel of Licinius. Yet even this angel is favorably entenained 
by Pagi, Ti.:lcmollt, Fleury, &c., who are fond of increa:Úng their stock 
of miracle::;. 



vondcrs Q.rt'! .:losdy connected in Eusebius. Manso, Leùen Constantins, 
p. 82.-1\1. 
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fhte of the empire, was suspended by a short and interrupted 
slumber, the vcnerable form of Christ, and the wcll-known 
symbol of his religion, mip:ht forcihly offer themselves to the 
activc fancy of a prince who reverenced the name, and had 
perhaps spcretly implored the power, of the God of the Chri
. 
tinns. As reaùily might a consummate statesman indulge 
himself in tbe use of one of those militnry stratagems, one 
of those pious fmuds, which Philip and Sertorius had em- 
ployed with such art and cffect. 42 The prætf'rnatnral origin 
of drcams was universally admitted by the nations of antiquity, 
and a considerable part of the GaBic army was already pre- 
ran\d to place their confidcnce in the salut"'ry sign of the 
Chl'istian reli.gion. The secret vision of COh._.antine could 
b(' di
pro'.ed 'Gilly by the event; and the intrepid hero who 
had pas
c\.Í the Alps and the Apennin(', might view with 
Ctu('1<."ss despair the conseqnences of a defeat under the walls 
of Rome. The senate and people, exulting in thcir own deliver- 
ance from an odious tyrant, acknowledged that the victory of 
Constantine surpasscd the powers of man, without during to 
insinuate that it had been obtained by the protection of the 
Gods. The triumphal arch, which was erected about three 
ycars after the eycnt, proclaims, in ambiguous language, that 
by the greatnf'ss of his own mind, and by an instinct 01' in1- 
pulse of the Divinity, he had saved and avenged the Roman 
repuLlic. 43 The Pagan orator, who had seized an earlier 
opportunity of celebrating the virtues of the conqueror, sup- 
poses that he alone cnjoyed a sccret and intimate comn1crce 
with the Suprcme Being, who delegated the care of mortals 
to his subordinate deities; and thus assigns a very plausible 
reason '" hy the subj('cts of Constantine should not presume to 
e mbrace the new religion of theil' sovereign. 44 
4:l JJcsidc3 thcse well-known examples, 'rollius (l)reface to Boileau's 
tran
lation of Lonf.?,'inus) has discovered a viÚon of Antif;onuf', 'who 
a<.;
;ured his troops that hI:' had secn a pentagon (the Rymbol of safety) 
"ith th<.>se words, " In thi.3 conquer." TIut Tollius has most illexeusa- 
l)ly omitted to produce his authority, and his own character, literary 
a:o; well a
 moral, i
 not free from reproach. (See Chauffepié, Diction- 
naire Critique, torn. iy. p. 1.1:60.) "\\ïthout insisting on the silence of 
Diodorus, I}lutarch, Justin, &c., it lUay be ob
ervcd that l>ol)'ænus, 
who in a separate chapter (1. iv. c. 6) has collected nineteen military 
strataf
ems of Antigonus, is totally ignorant of this remarkable :vi::;ion. 
43 lnstinctu Divinitatis, mentis magnitudille. The illscriptlOn 011 
t
e triumphal arch of Constantine, which has becn copied by TIaro. 
nius, Gruter, &c., may stiU be peru::;cd by every curious travcller. 
4-1 Ilabes profecto aliquid cum ilIa mente Divinâ secr-:;tum; quæ 
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III. The philosopher, who with calm suspicion exalnine
 
the dreams and omens, the miracles and prodigies, of profane 
or even of ecclesiastical history, will probably conclude, that 
if the eyes of the spectatoL.s have sometimes been deceived 
by fraud, the understanding of the readers has Inuch rnore 
frequently been insulted by fictionw Every event, or appear- 
ance, m" accident, which seenlS to deviate frolTI the ordinary 
course of nature, has been rashly ascribed to the immediate 
action of the Deity; and the astonished fancy of the 111Ulti- 
tude has sometimes given shape and color, language and 
motion, to the fleeting but uncommon meteors of the air.
ã 
Nazarius and Eusebius are the two most celebrated orators, 
who, in studied panegyrics, have labored to exalt the glory of 
Constantine. Nine years after the Roman victory, Nazarius 4G 
describes an army of divine warriors, who seemed to fall from 
the sky: he marks theil" ,beauty, their spirit, their gigantic 
forms, the stream of light which beamed fronl their celestial 
armor, their patience in suffering themselves to be heard, as 
well as seen, by mortals; and their declaration that they were 
sent, that they flew, to the assisf_ancc of the grea
 Constantine. 
For the truth of this prodigy, the Pagan orator appeals to the 
whole Gallic nation, in whose presence he was then speaking; 
and seems to hope that the ancient apraritions 47 would now 
obtain credit from this recent and public event. The Chris- 


delegatâ nostrå Diis 
Iinoribus curd uni se tibi dignatu.r ostendere. 
Pane
yr. Vet. ix. 2. 
.5 
I. Frcret pIemoires de l' Academia des In')criptions, tom. iv. p. 
411-437) explains, by physical causes, many of the l)l'odigics of 
antiquity; and J!'abricius, who is abused by both parties, vainly trics 
to introduce the celestial cross of Constantine among the solar halos. 
Bibliothec. Græc. tom. iv. p. 8-29.* 
46 N azarius inter Pallc3yr. Vet. :x. 14, 15. It is unnccessary to name 
the moderns, whose undistinguishing and ravenous appetite has swal- 
lowed even the Pagan bait of N azarius. 
47 The apparitions of Custor and Pollux, particularly to announce 
the 1\Iacedouian victory, are attcsted by historians and public monu- 
ments. See Cicero de :K atura Deorum, ii. 2, iii. Ó, 6. }
IOl'US, ii. I? 
V alerius 
laximus, 1. i. c. 8, No.!. Yet the most recent of these 
miracles is omitted, and indirectly denied, by Liv)", (xlv. i.) 


.. The great difficulty in resolving it into a natural phenomenon, arise. 
from the inscription; even the most heated or awe-struck im::J.gination 
would hardly discover distinct and legible letters in a solar halo. But 
the inscription may have been a In.ter embellishment, or an interpretation 
of the meaning, which the sign was construed to convey. Compare Rei- 
nichen, Excursus iIllocum Eusebii, and the authoI't quoted. - M 
VOL. ] I. 2-3 
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tian fable of Eusebius, which, in the space of twenty-six 
years, might arise from the original dream, is cast in a much 
more correct and elegant mould. In one of the marches of 
Constantine, he is reported to have seen with his own eyes the 
luminous trophy of the cross, placed above the meridian sun, 
and inscribed with the following words: By THIS CONQUER. 
Tl1Ïs amazing object in the sky astonished the whole army, as 
well as the emperor hirnself, who was yet undetermined iQ 
the choice of a religion: but his astonishment was converted 
into faith by the vision of the ensuing night. Christ appeared 
before his eyes; and displaying the same celestial sign of the 
cross, he directed Constantine to frame a similar standard, and 
to march, with an assurance of victory, against l\laxentius and 
all his enemies. 48 The learned bishop of Cæsarea appears to 
be sensible, that the recent discovery of this marvellous anec- 
dote would excite some surprise and distrust among the most 
pious of his readers. Yet, instead of ascertaining the 
precise circumstances of time and place, which always serve 
to detect falsehood or establish truth; 49 instead of collecting 
and recording the evidence of so many living witnesses, \vho 
must have been spectators of this stupendous miracle 
 50 Eu- 
sebius contents himself with alleging a very singular testi- 
mony; that of the deceased Constantine, who, many years 
after the event, in the freedom of conversation, had related to 
hinl this extraordinary incident of his own life, and had attest- 
ed the truth of it by a solemn oath. The prudence and grat- 
itude of the learned prelate forbade him to suspect the veracity 
of his victorious master; but he plainly intimates, that in a 
fact of such a nature, he should have refused his assent to 
any meaner authority. This motive of credibility could not 
survive the power of the Flavian family; and the celestial 
sign, which the Infidels might afterwards deride,s1 was disre- 
garded by the Christians of the age which immediately 


.8 Eusebius, 1. i. c. 28, 29, 30. The silence of the same Eusebius, 
in his Ecclesiastical History, is cleeply felt by those advocates for tho 
miracle who are not absolutely callous. 
49 The narrative of Conståntille seems to indicate, that he saw the 
cross in the sky before he passed the AIrs against l\Iaxentius. The 
scene has been fixed by provincial vanity at Treves, 13csallçon, &c. 
See Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. õ73. 

 The pious Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 1317) rejects with 
a sigh the useful Acts of Artemius, a veteran anù a martyr, who 
l\ttests as an eye-witness the vision of Constantine. 
II Gelasius Cyzic. in Act. Concil. Nicon. 1. i. C. 4. 
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followed the convcrsion of Constantine.5 2 But the Catholic 
church, .both of the East and of the 'Yest, has adopted a prod- 
igy, which favors, or seems to favor, the popular worship of 
the cross. Thc vision of Constantine maintained an honorable 
place in the legend of supGrstition, till the bold and sagacious 
spirit of critici
m pr('sulTIed to depreciate the triumph, and to 
arraign the truth, of the first Christian emperor. 53 
The Protestant and philo
ophic readers of the present age 
wilJ incline to believe, that in the account of his own conver- 
sion, Constantine attcstcd a wilful falschood bv a solcmn and 
delibcrate per:lury. They may not hesitate to 
pronounce, that 
in the choice of a religion, his mind was determined only by a 
S{'nse of interest; and that (according to the exprcssion of a 
profane poet 54) lIe used the altars of the church fiS a con- 


52 The advocates for the vision are unable to produce a 
ingle tes- 
timony from the Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries, "who, in 
their Yoluminol
s 'writings, repeatcdly celebrate the triumph of the 
church and of Constantine. As these venerable men hacl not any 
di
lik(' to a miracle, we may suspect, (and the suspicion is confirmed 
by the ignorance of Jerom,) that they were all unacquaintccl with the 
life of Constantine by Euscbius. This traet was recovercd by the dil- 
igence of those who translated or continued his E('clesia
ti('al History, 
amI who have rcpresented in various colors the vision of the erO:;8. 
53 Godefroy wa
 the first, who, in the year 1643, (Not. ad Philostor- 
gium,!. i. c. 6, p. 16,) expregsed any doubt of a miracle which had been 
Bupported ,..-ith equal zeal by Cardinal Baronius, and the Centuriators 
of 
lagdeburgh. Since that time, many of the Protestant critics 
hayc inclined toward:'! doubt and di3bclid.. The objections nre urged, 
with great force, by 
I. Chauffepié, (Dictionnaire Critique, tom. iv. p. 
6-11 ;) and, ill the year 1774, a doctor of Sorbonne, the Abb6 du 
Voisin, published an apology, which deserves the prai'5e of learning 
and moderation. * 
U Lors Constantin dit ce
 propres 'Paroles: 
J'Ri renversé Ie culte des idoles: 
Sur les debris de leurs temples fumans 
Au Dieu du Ciel j'ai prodi
ué l'enC{'llS. 
1\laÌ5 tons IDes soins pour sa grandeur supreme 
K'eurentjamais d'autre objêt que moi-même; 
I.es saints auteb n' etoient à mes regards 
Qu'un marchepié du trûne des Césars. 
I/ambitirm, la fureur, les dclices 
Etoient me'i Dieux, avoient mes sacrifices. 
1/or des Chrêtien
, leur intrigues, leur sang 
Ont cimenté ma fortune et mon ran::?;. 
The poem which contains these lines may be read with pleasure, 
rJut cannot be named wit h decency. 
. The first Excursus of lIei!li
hen (in Vitam Constantini, p. (07) con- 
.8.lhJ a full summary of the opmloDs and arguments of th.e later writers, 
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venicnt footstool to the throne of the empire. A conclusion 
so harsh and so absolute, is not, however, warranted. by our 
knowledge of human nature, of Constantine, or of Christianity. 
In an age of religious fervor, the most artful statesmen are 
observed to feci some part of the entRusiasm which they inspire; 
and the most orthodox saints assume the dangerous privilege 
of defending the cause of truth by the arms of deceit and false- 
hood. Personal interest is often the standard of our belief, as 
",PI I as of our practice; and the same motives of temporal 
advantage which might influence the public conduct and pro- 
fessions of Constantine, would insensibly dispose his mind to 
embrace a religion so propitious to his fame and fortunes. 
His vanity was gratified by the flattering assurance, that he 
had been chosen by lIeaven to reign over the earth; success 
had justified his divine title to the throne, and that title was 
founded on the truth of the Christian revelation. As real 
virtue is sometimes excited by undeserved applause, the spe- 
cious piety of Constantine, if at first it was only specious, might 
gradually, by the influence of praise, of habit, and of example, 
be matured into serious faith and fervent devotion. The 
bishops and teachers of the new sect, whose dress and man- 
ners had not quaiified them for the residence of a court, were 
admitted to the Imperial table; they accompanied the monarch 
in his expeditions; and the ascendant which one of them, an 
Egyptian or a Spaniard,55 acquired over his mind, was im- 
puted by the Pagans to the effect of magic.5 ù Lactantius, who 
has adorned the precepts of the gospel with the eloquence of 
Cicero,57 and Eusebius, who has consecrated the learning and 


M This favorite was probably the great Osius, bishop of Cordova' 
who preferred the pastoral care of the whole church to the govern- 
ment of a particular diocese. Hia character is magnificently, though 
concisely, expressed by Athanasius, ltom. i. p. 703.) See Tillcmout, 
)'Iém. Eccles. tom. ,rii. p. 524-õ61. Oaius was accused, pCl'hap
 
unjustly, of retiring from court with a very ample fortune. 
56 See Eusebius (in Vito Constant. passim) and Zosimus, 1. ii. P 
104. 
57 The Christianity ofo Lactantius waC! of a moral rather than of a 
mysterious ca
t. "Èrat pæne rudis (says the orthodox Bull) disci- 
pJinæ Christianæ, et in rhetoric.ì. melius quam in theologi l yersatus." 
Defensio :Fidei Niccnæ, sect. ii. C. 1:1. 


who have discussed this interminable subject. As to his comrerc;ion, where 
interest and inclination, state policy, and, if not a sinccrt:> conviction of its 
truth, at least a respect, an esteem, an awe of Christianity, thus coincided, 
Constantine himself would probably have been unable to trace the actual 
history of the workings of his own mind, or to assign its real influence to 
vach conourrent motiv
. - M. 
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philosophy of the Greeks to the servi
e of religion,58 were both 
receivedÏnto the friendship and familiarity of their 
overcign ; 
and those able masters of controversy could patiently wah..'.h 
the soft and yielding moments of persuasion, and dexterously 
apply the argnments which were the best adapted to his char- 
acter and understanding. \Vhatever advantages rnight be 
derived from the acquisition of an Imperial proselyte, he was 
distinguished by the splendor of his purple, rather than by the 
superiority of wisdom, or virtue, from the many thousands of 
his subjects who had embraced the doctrines of Christianity. 
Kor can it be deemed incredible, that the mind of an unlettered 
soldicr should have yielded to the wcight of evidence, which, 
in a more enlightened agc, has satisfied or subdued the reason 
of a Gl'otius, a Pascal, or a Locke. In the midst of the inces- 
6not labors of his great office, this soldier employed, or affected 
to employ, the hours of the night in the diligent study of the 
Scriptures, and the composition of theological discourses; 
'which he afterwards pronounced in the presence of a numerous 
and applauding audience. In a very long discourse, which is 
still extant, the royal preacher expatiates on the various proofs 
of religion; but he dwells with peculiar complacency on the 
Sibylline versC's,59 and the fourth eclogue of Virgil. 60 Forty 
years he fore the birth of Christ, the l\1antuan bard, as if inspired 
by the celestial muse of Isaiah, had celebrated, with all the 
p
)mp of oriental metaphor, the return of the Virgin, the fall 
of the serpent, the approaching birth of a godlike child, the 
oftspring of the great Jupiter, :who should expiate the guilt of 
h,lm
n kinù, and govern the peaceful universe with the virtues 
of his father; the rise and appearance of a heavenly fJ.ce, a 
primitive nation throughout the world; and the gradual restora- 
tion of the innocence and felicity of the golden age. 1'he 
p0et was perhaps unconscious of the secret sense and object 
of these sublime predictions, which have been so unworthily 


fig Fabricius, with his u;;;ual dili
ence, has collected a li
t of between 
three and four hundred author::! quoted in the Evnngelicall 1 reparatioll 
of Eusebius. See Bibl. Græc. L v. c. 4, tom. vi. p. :3]-5ô. 

9 See Constantin. Orate aù Sanctos, c. la, 20. lIe chiefly depends 
on a my
terious acrostic, composed in the sixth age after the Dclu
e, 
by the Erythræan Sibyl, and translated by Cicero into Latin. The 
illitiallctters of the thirty-four Greek yerses form this prophetic sen- 
tence: J E
US CURIST, SO
 OF GOD, SA VIOR Ol
 THE \V ORLD. . 
tiO In his paraphrase of Virgil, the emperor has frequently assisted 
and improved the literal senso of the Latin text. See Bloll(lcl des 
Sibylles, 1. i. c. 14:, 15, Hi. 
23. 
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applied to the infant son of a .coh
ul, or a triumvir; 61 but if a 
more splendid, and indeed specious, interpretation of the fourth 
eclogue c{)ntributcd to the conversion of the first Christiara 
emperor, Virgil may desen'e to be ranked among the most 
sllccessful missionaries of tlw gospel.6:.! 
The awful myste,.ies of the Christian faith and worship were 
concealed from the eyes of strangers, and even of catechu. 
mens, with an affected secrecy, which ser\"ed to excite their 
wonder and curiosity. 53 But the severe rules of discipline 
which the prudence of the bishops had instituted, were relaxed 
by the same prudenc'3 in favor of an Imperial proselyte, whom 
it was so important to allure, by every gentle condescension, 
into the pale of the church; and Constantine was permitted, at 
least by a tacit dispensation, to e
ioy most of the privileges, 
befOl.e he had contracted any of the obligations, of a Christian. 
Instead of retiring from the congregation, when the voice of 
the deacon dismissed the profane rnultitude, he prayed with 
the faithful, disputed with the bishops, preached on the most 
sublime and intricate subjects of theology, celebrated with 
sacred rites the vigil of Easter, and publicly .declared himself, 
not only a partaker, but, in some measure, a priest and hiero- 
phant of the Chr:stian mysteries. 64 The pride of Constantine 
might a
Sl1me, and his services had deserved, some extraordi. 
nary distinction: and ill-timed rigor might haye blasted the 


61 The different claims of an elder and younger son of Pollio, of 
Julia, of Drusus, of 
larcellus, are found to be incompatible with 
chronology, history, and the good sense of Virgil. 
6:! See Lowth de SaCl"a Poesi IIebræorum Prælcet. xxi. p. 289-293. 
In the examination of the fourth eclogue, the respectable bishop of 
London ha.:; displayed lC'arning, taste, ingenuity, and a temperate 
enthusiasm, which exalts his fancy without degrading his judgmC'nt. 
63 The di...;tillction between the public and the secret parts of divint" 
son-ice, the 'J}âssa catecluunenortun and the rnissajideliltìil" allJ the mys. 
terious veil which piety or policy had east ovcr the latter, are yery 
jndicious1y explained by Thiel's, Exposition du Saint Sacrament, 1. i. 
c. 8-12, p. 50-91: but as, on this subject, the l>apbts may rC'ason- 
ably be suspected, a Protestant reader will depend with more confi. 
dence on the learned Bingham, Antiquities, 1. x. e. :>. 
64 See Eu<;ebius in Vito Const. 1. iv. c. 1 ;J-a2, and the who
c trTlor 
of Con
tantine's Sermon. The faith and devotion of the emperor has 
furni:;hcd Ihrollius with a specious argument in favor of his early 
baptism. .. 


.. Compare Heinichen, Excursus iv. et v., where these questions are 
e
amiued with candor and acuteness, and with constant reference to the 
opinions of more n10dern writers. - M. 
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unripened fruits of his conversion; and if the doors of the 
church had been strictly closed against a prince who had 
deserted the attars of the gods, the master of the empire would 
have been l
ft destitute of any form of religious worship. In 
his last visit to Rome, he piously disclailTIed and insulted the 
superstition of his ancestors, by refusing to lead the military 
procession of the equestrian order, and to offer the public vows 
to the Jupiter of the Capitoline Hill.6 5 
lany years before his 
baptism and death, Constantine had proclaimed to the world, 
that neifher his person nor his image should ever more be seen 
within the wails of an idolatrous temple; while he distributed 
through the provinces a variety of medals and pictures, which 
represented the emperor in an hU111ble and supp
iant posture 
of Christian devotion.6 6 
The pride of Constantine, who refused the privileges of a 
catechumen, cannot easily be explained or excused; but the 
delay of his baptism may be justified by the maxims and the 
practice of ecclesiastical antiquity. The sacrament of bap- 
tism 67 was regularly administered by the bishop himself, with 
his assistant clergy, in the cathedral church of the diocese, 
during the fifty days between the solemn festivals of Easter 
and Pentecost; and this holy term admitted a nUlnerous band 
of infiu1ts and adult persons into the bosom of the church" 
The discretion of parents often suspended the baptism of their 
children tiB they could understand the obligations which they 
contracted: the severity of ancient bishops exacted from the new 
converts a novitiate of two or three years; and the catechu- 
mens the111selves, from different motives of a temporal or a 
spiritual nature, were seldom impatient to assume the character 
of perfect and initiated Christians. The sacrament of baptism 
was supposed to contain a full and absolute expiation of sin; 
Rnd the soul was instantly restored to its original purity, find 
entitled to the prOlnise of eternal salvation. Among the prose- 


(j5 Zosimus, L ii. p. 105. 
66 EllSebiu:i in Vito Constant. 1. iv. c. 15, 16. 
67 The theory and practiCð of antiquity, with rcgard to the sacra- 
mcnt of baptism, have becn copiouslyexplainccl by Dom Chardon, 
lEst. dcs Sacremens, tom. i. p. 3-405; Dom )'Iartenne de Ritibus 
Ecclcsiæ A.ntiquis, tom. i. ; and by Bingham, in the tenth and elevcnth 
books of his Christian Antiquities. One circumstance may be ob- 
servcd, in which the modern churches have materially departed from 
the ancient custom. The sacrament of baptism (even when it WM 
administered to infants) 'Was immcdiately followed by confi.
ma.tiou 
imd the holy communiou. 
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lytcs of Christianity, there were many wllo judged it imprudent. 
to precipitate a salutary rite, which could not be repeated; to 
!lirow away an inestimable pl'ivilf'gc, which could never be 
recovered. By dIe delay of their baptisrfi, they could venture 
freely to indulge their passions in the enjoyments of this 
.world, while they still retained in their own hands the means 
uf a sure and easy absolulion. GB The sublime theory of the 

ospel had made a much Ktinter 1lnp'fcssion on the heart than 
on the undm'standing of Constantine himself. 11e pursued the 
great object of his arnbition through the dark and bloody paths 
{)f war anò policy; and, after the victory, he abandoned him- 
sdf, without moderation, to the abuse of his fortune. Instead 
ût aS3crtÍng his just superiority above the imperfect heroism 
ìm.d profanB pl1ilosophy of Trojan and the Antonines, the ma- 
tun
 age of Constantine forfeited the reputatiün which he had 
ilcquii'ed in his youth. As he gl'adually advanced in the 

now ledge of truth, he proportionally declined in the prnctice 
of virtue; and the same year of his reign in which he con- 
"fened the council of Nice, was polluted by the execution, or 
rather nnlrder, of his eldest son. This date is alone sufficient 
to refute the ignorant and malicious suggestions of Zosimus,69 
id The F
thcrs, who cep&ured this criminal delay, could not dcny 
t he certain and yictorious efficacy even of a death-bed baptism. The 
i 19cnious rhetoric cf Chrysostom could find only three arguments 
"t.::;ainst these prutleut Chri
tians. 1. That we should love and pursue 
"irtue fOI" bel' own 8ake, anclllot merdy for the rewal-d. 2. That \ye may 
he surprised by death \vithout an opportunity of baptism. 3. That 
although we shall be placed in heaycn, we shall only twinkle like little 

taIs, v"hen c-ompûred to the suns of righteousness who have run their 
',.ppointcd course with labor, with success, and with glory. Chrysos- 
tom in E}Jist. acl IIebræos,. Jlomil. xiii. apud Chardon, Hist. des Sa- 
. t:l"cmens, tom.
. p. 4D. I believe that this delay of baptis
 though 
uttended 'with the mOf't pernicious consequences, was ne-ver con- 
demned by any general or prøvincial council, or by any public act 
or declaration of the {'hurch. The zeal of the bit>hops ,vas easily 
.kindled on much slighter occaf>ions. * 
@ Zosinms,l. ii. p. 104.. :For fbJs disingenuous falsehood he has 
deserved and experiej1Ccd the harahest trC'd.tment from an the ccclc;;;i- 
astical writers,. except' Card.iJuÜ Baronius, (A. D. 324, No. lõ-28,) 
who had occasion to employ the infidel on a particular sC1'vicc against 
the Arian :Eusebius. t 



 This passage of Chrysostom, though not in J'lis more forcibJe manner, 
is not q


te fairly rcpr
ented. He i
 str<:mger in other plac
s, in Act. 
Horn. :XXlll. - and Horn. 1. Compare, hkewIse, the sennon of Gregory of 
N :'7s
a on this subject, and Gregory Nazianzen. After all, to those who 
believed in the efficacy of baptism, what argument could be more conclu- 
fJi\"(
, than the danger of dying without it? Orat. :d. - M. 
.... !T

-'èi'_ :
 a valuable note on this pa.Ii>S;1
e of 70";....,.... has s.how
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who affi rms, that, after the death of Crispus, the remorse of his 
father accepted from the ministers of Christianity the expiation 
wh\(
h he had vainly solicited from the Pagan pontiffs. At the 
time of the death of Crispus, the emperor could no longer 
hesitat{ in the choice of a religion; he could no longer be 
ignorant that the church was possessed of an infallible remedy, 
though he chose to defer the app
ication of it till the approach 
of death had removed the temptation and danger of a relapse. 
T'he bishops whom he summoned, in his last illness, to the pal- 
ace of Nicomedia, were edified by the fervor with which he 
requested and received the sacrament of baptism, by the sol- 
emn pl'otestation that thE' remainder of his life should be worthy 
of a disciple of Christ, and by his. humble refusal to wear the 
Imperial purple after he had been clothed in the white garment 
of a Neophy!e. The example and reputation of Constantine 
seemeù to countenance the delay of baptism. 7u Future tyrants 
were encouraged to believe, that the innocent blood which 
they might shed in a long reign would instantly be washed 
away in the waters of regeneration; and the abuse of religion 
dangerously undermined the foundations of moral virtue. 
The gratitude of the church has exalted the virtues and 
excused the failings of a generous patron, who seated Chris- 
tianity on the throne of the RL)lIlall world; and the Greeks, 
who celebrate the festival of the Imperial saint, seldOln Inen- 
tion the name of Constantine \\lithout aùding the title of equal 
to the Apostlcs. 71 Such a comparison, if it allude to the 
character of those d
vine missionaries, 111ust be imputed to the 
extravagance of impious flattery. But if the parallel be con- 
fined to the extent and num bet" of their eyangelic victories, 
the sl1ccess of Con;tan
ine might perhaps equal that of tl
e 
Apostles tbem
clvcs. By the edicts of toleration, he removed 
the tcmporal disadvantages \vhich had hitherto retardeù the 


70 Eu
cbins, 1. iv. c. 61, 62, 63. The bishop of Cæsarea supposes 
the s<lh.atioll of Con,..tantinc "ith the most perfect confh1ence. 
71 Hee Tillemont, lIi=,t. des Empereurs. tom. iv. p. 429. The Greek!;, 
the Russians, and, in the darker ages, the Latins themsclyeg, have 
been desirous of placing Constantine in tho catalogue of saints. 


t1ccish.c1y that this malicious way of a('connting for the com"cr!';ion of Con- 
l'tantil1e was not all invC'ntion of Zosimus. It appears to have b{'cn the 
current calumny, eagerly adopte-d and propagated by the exasperatcd 
r,l!
an party. !tcitemeif'r, a latcr editor of Zosimus, whose notes arc re- 
tained 
u t
c.r
ccl1t edition, in the collection of the Byzantine historians, 
has a dH;qlll!'ltlOn on the passage, as candid, but not more ooncluiive than 
5bmu which have preceded him. - )l. 
. . 
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progress of Christianity; and its active and numerous mInIS- 
ters received a free permission, a liberal encouragement, to 
recomm.end the salutary truths of revelation by every argu- 
ment which could affect the reason or piety of mankind. The 
exact balance of the two religions continued but a moment; 
and the piercing eye of ambition anù avarice soon discovered, 
that the profession of Christianity might contribute to the 
interest of the present, as well as of a fUÌl1.re lift.,.72 The 
hopes of wealth and 1lOnors, the example of an emperor, his 
exhortations, his irresistible smiles, diffused conviction among 
the venal and obsequious crowds which usually fill the apart- 
ments of a palace. The cities which signalized a forward 
zeal by the voluntary destruction of their temples, were dis. 
tinguished oy lnunicipal privileges, and rewarded with popular 
donatives; and the new capital of the East gloried in the 
singular advantage that Constantinople was never profaned by 
the \vorship of idols. Î3 As the lower ranks of society are 
governed by imitation, the conversion of those who posspssed 
llny eminence of birth, of power, or of riches, was soon fol- 
lowed by dependent multitudes.7 4 The salvarion of the com- 
mon people was purchased at an easy rate, if it be true that, 
in one year, twelve thousand men were bnptized at Rome, 
besides a proportionable numher of women and children, and 
that a white garment, with twenty pieces of gold, ha
 been 
promised by the emperor to every convert. 75 The powerful 


72 See the third and fourth books of his Etc. He was accustomed 
to say, that whether Christ was preached in pretence, or in truth, he 
should still rcj oice, (1. iii. c. 68.) 
73 ),1. de Tillemont (Rist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 374, 616) has 
defended, with strength and spirit, the virgin purity of Constantino- 
ple a
ainst some malevolent insinuations of the Pagan Zosimus. 
74 The author of the Histoire Politique et Philosophique des deux 
Indes (tom. i. p. Ð) condemns a law of Constantine, which gave free- 
dom to all the slaves who should embl.ace Christianity. The emperor 
did indeed publish a law, which restrained the Jews from circum- 
cising, perhaps from keeping, any ChristiaIÌ slave. (See Euseb. in Vito 
Constallt. 1. iv. c. 27, and Cod. Theoe!. 1. xvi. tit. ix., with GodcÜ'oy's 
Commentary, tom. vi. p. 247.) But this imperfect exception related 
0l11y to the Jews; and the great body of slaves, who wefe the prop- 
erty of Christian or Pagan rna
ters, could not improve their temporal 
condition by changing their religion. I am ignorant by what guides 
the AbLé Haynnl was deceived; as the total absence of qnotations is 
the unpardonable blemish of his entertaining history. 
75 See Acta Sli Silvestri, and IIist. Eccles. Niccphor. Callisto 1. yii. 
c. 34, ape .Barqn.ium Annal. F.
cles. A. D. 32.i,.No. 67, 74. Such cvi- 
dent."e is contbmp'tibla CIIoui:....:-..; b\J.t tbÞO... J ci1:.C\lw.st<
ct1s are in them.. 
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Influence of Constantine was not circumscribed by t11e narrow 
limits of his life, or of hiR dominions. The education which 
he bestowed on his sons and nephews secured to the empire 
a race of princes, whose faith was still more lively and sincere, 
as they imbibed, in their earliest infancy, the spirit, or at least 
the doctrine, of Christianity. 'Var and commerce had spread 
the knowledge of the gospel beyond the confines of the 
Roman provinces; and the Barbarians, who had disdained an 
humble and proscribed sect, soon learned to esteem a religion 
which had been so lately embraced by the greatest monarch, 
anù the most civilized nation, of the globe. 76 The Goths 
and Germans, who enlisted under the standard of Rome, 
revered the cross which glittered at the head of the legions, 
and thcir fierce countrymen received at the smne time the 
lessons of faith and of humanity. The kings of Iberia and 
Armenia" worshipped the god of their protector; and their 
subjects, who have invariably preserved the name of Chris- 
tians, soon formed a sacred and perpetual connection with 
their Roman brethren. The Christians of Persia were sus- 
pected, in time of war, of preferring their religion to their 


sclves so probable, that the learned Dr. Howcll (History of the 'V orId, 
vol. iii. p. 14) has not scrupled to adopt them. 
76 Thc conversion of thc Barbarians under the reign of Constantine 
is celebrated by the ecclesiastical historians. (See Sozomen, 1. ii. c. 6, 
tnd Theodoret. 1. i. c. 23, 24.) But RufillUS, the Latin translator of 
Eusebius, deserves to be considered as an original authority. His 
information was curiously collected fi.om onc of the companions of 
the Apostle of Æthiopia, and from Bacurius, an Iberian prince, who 
was count of the domestics. Father )Iamachi has given an ample 

ompilation on the progress of Christianity, in the first and second 
volumes of his great but imperfect work. 


· According to the Georp;ian chronicles, lheria (Georgia) was converted 
by the virgin Nino, wao effected 
m extraordinary cure on thc wifc of the 
king-,1\Iihran. The temple of the god Aramazt, or Anna?, not far from the 
['apital Mtskitha, was dcstroyed, and the cross erected in its place. Le 
13eau, i. 21)2, with St. Martin'8 Notes. 
St. Martin has likewise clearly shown (St. Martin, Add. to Le Beau, i. 
2!H) that Armenia was the first natiQ1l, which emoraced Christianity, (Addi- 
tion to Lc Beau, i. 76, and l\Ic1lloires sur l'Annenir, i. 30.j.) Gibbon him- 
self sn<:pected this truth. -" In:,:tead of maintaining that the conversiOll 
of Armenia was not attempted with any degree of suecess, till the sceptr
 
was in the hands of an orthodox emperor," 1 ought to ha,.c said, that tht 
seeds of the faith were deeply sown during the season of the last and grcat 
est persecution, that many Roman cxile
 mig-ht assist the labors of Greg 
ory, and that the renowncd Tiridates, the hero of the East, may disput4i 
with Constantine the honor, oJ Lcing the first sovereign who emùraced the 
Christian religion. Vindicat
Qn, 
Ii5C. 'Vorks, iv. 577. - M. 
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country; but as long as peace subsisted between the two 
empires, the persecuting spirit of the Magi was effectually 
restrained by the interpositiun of Constantine. 77 The rays 
of the gospel illuminated the c
ast of India. The colonies 
of Jews, who had penetrated into .Arabia and Ethiopia,78 op- 
posed the progress of Christianity; but the labor of the mis- 

ionarics was in some Inca-sure facilitated by a previous 
knowledge of the l\losaic revelation; and Abyssinia still 
l\
Veres the memory of Frumentius,* ,vho, in the time of 
Constantine, devoted his life to the conversion of those 
sequestered regions. Under the reign of. his son Constantius, 
'fheophilus,79 who was himself of Indian extraction, was in- 
,-ested with the double character of ambl,lssador and bishop. 
lIe embarked on the Red Sea with two hundred horses of the 
pure')t breed of Cappadocia, which were sent by the emperor 
to the prince of the Sabæans, or I-Iomerites. Theophilus was 
intrusted with Inany other useful 01' curious presents, which 
might raise the admiration, and conciliate the frieüdship, of 
the Barbarians; and he successfully employed several years 
in a pastoral visit to the churches of the torrid zone.8 o 
The irresistible power of the Roman emperors was dis- 


77 See, ill Eusebius, (in Vito Constant. 1. iv. c. 9,) the pres:1ing and 
pathetic epistle of Constantine in fa,.ol" of his Cln-istian brethren of 
Persia. 
78 See Basnage, Rist. des J uifs, tom. vii. p. 182, tom. viii. p. 333, 
tom. ix. 1>. 810. The curious diligence of this writer pur&ues the Jew- 
bh exiles to the extremitie::! of the globe. 
79 Thcophilus had been given in his infancy as a hostage by his 
countrymen of the Isle of Diva, and was educated by the Romans in 
learning and piety. The )laldiycs, of which 1,lale, or DÙ"(l, may be 
the capital, a

 a cluster òf IDOO or 2000 minute islands in the Inùian 
Ocean. The ancients were imperfectly acquainted 'with the :Maldives; 
but they are described in the two :.\Iahometan travellers of the ninth 
centurYt published by HC'naudot, Geograph. :Xubiensis, p. 30, 31. 
D'Herbelot, Bibliothèquc Orientale, p. 704. lIist. Generale des V 0)"- 
age<!, tom. -viii. t 
so Philostorgius, 1. iii. c. 4, 5, 6, with Godefroy's ]earned obs(,l'n1.- 
tioJ15. The historical 1Hlrrative is soon lost in an inquiry concerning 
the seat of Paradbc, stran:;c mOll'ìters, &c. . 


. - 
... Ahba Salama) or }"1"l'mon:}to
, i
 mentioned in the Tarerk XCßushti, 
or Ch:;:)";,,le of the l,;ngs of Aby::;sinia. Salt's Travel,.;, yol. ii. p. 4&!. - M. 
t 8pe the dissertation of ::\1. Letronne on this question. He conceives 
that Thcophiluo; was born in the Island of Dahlak, in the Arahian Gulf. 
His cmbafi'SY was to Ahyssinia 1:1th('r than to India.. Lctronne, J\1attrj:m
 
þ01\T..I'
i
t. tiu Christianismc lD EgJ1)tc, Indie, et Abrssil1ie. P clri3, 183
. 
Bd D15SC1"... - M. 
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played in the important and dangerous change of the na1ional 
religion. The terrors of a military force silenced the faint 
and unsupported murmurs of the Pagans, and there was reason 
to expect, that the cheerful submission of the Christian clergy, 
as well as people, would b(' the result of conscience and grati. 
tude. It was lung since established, as a fundamental maxim 
of the ROlnan constitution, that every rank of citizens was 
nlike subjlJct to the laws, and that the care of religion was the 
right as well as duty of the ci\.ilnlagi
trate. Constantine and 
his successors could not ea
ily persuade thelllselves that they 
had forfeited, by their conversion, any branch of the Imperial 
prerogatives, or that they were incapable of giving laws to a 
religion which they had protçcted and embraced. The em- 
peror;:; still continued to exercise a supreme jurisdiction over 
1he ecclesiastical order; and the sixteenth hook of the Theo- 
dosian code represents, under a variety of titles, the authority 
which they assumed in the government of the Catholic 
church. 
But the distinctio
 of the spiritual and temporal powcrs,S1 
which had never been imposed on the free spirit of Greece 
and Rome, was introduced and confirmed by the legal estab- 
lishment of Christianity. The uffice of suprcme pontiff, 
. \vhich, from the time of N uma to that of Augustus, had 
always been exerci:5cd by one of the most emincnt of the 
senators, was at Jength unÏteù to the Imperiul ùignity. The 
first magistrate of the state, as often as he was prompted Ly 
superstition or policy, performeù with hi::> own Iwnds tho 
sacerdoîal functions; t'2 nor was thcre any order of priests, 
pither at Rome or in t1Je provinces, whu elaimcd a more 
sacred charaeter among men, or a more intimate commlll1i. 
cation witb the god::;. But in the Christian church, which 
intrusts the sel'vi
e of the altar to a peq)etual succession of 
consecrated rninisters, the monarch, whosE' spiritual rank is 
less honorable than that of the meanest deacon, was seated 
beluw the raits of the sanctuary, .anc.1 confuunded with the 


81 See the epiqtle of O::lÌns, ap. _\.thanasium, yolo i. p. 810. The 
public remonstr
llH'C whir'h O:-iu; \\"a'\ forcerl to addres.i to the son, 
containcrl the same prillc
ples of ccrlcsia!-.til'nl and civil govcrnment 
which he had secretly i1\
tillcd i'lto the mind of the {ather. 
1>2 ::\1. de In. .l3a
,ticl (
Iemoir('s (Ie l'Academie des Inscription
, tom 
XY. p. ;:;8-61) has cvi.telltly provcd, that 
\..ugustus and his succ;cssor.q 
exercised ill person all the sacred funttions of pOllti1CX mo.x.imus; or 
high l'ric!>t, of the Roman empiro. 
VOl.. 11. ' 2.1 
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rest of the faithful nlultitl1de.8 3 The emperor might be saluted 
as the father of his people, but he owed a filial duty and rev- 
erence to the fathers of the church; and the san1e marks of 
respect, which Constantine had paid to the persons of saints 
and confessors, were soon exacted by the pride of the epis- 
copal order.8 4 A secret conflict between the civil and eccle- 
siastical jUl'isdictions embarrassed the operations of the Roman 
government; and a pious emperor was alarmed by the guilt 
and danger of touching with a profane hand the ark of the 
covenant. The separution of men into the two orders of the 
clergy and of the laity was, indeed, fanliliar to many nations 
of antiqnity; and the priests of India, of Persia, of Assyria, 
of Judea, of jEthiopia, of Egypt, and of Gaul, derived from 
a celestial origin the temporal power and possessions which 
they had acquired. These venerable institutions had grad- 
ually assimilated themselves to the manners and government 
of their respective countries; 85 but the opposition or contempt 
of the civil power served to cenlent the discipline of the prinl- 
itive church. The Christians had been obliged to elect their 
own magistrates, to raise and distribute a peculiar revenue, 
and to regulate the internal policy of their repubJic by a code 
of laws, \vhich were ratified by the consent of the people 
und the practice of three hundred years. \Vhen Constantine 
embraced the faith of the Christians, he seemed to contract a 
perpetual alliance with a distinct and independent society; 
and the privileges granted or confirrned by that emperor, or 
by his successors, were accepted, not as the precarious favors 


S3 Somcthing of a contrary practice had insensibly prevailed in the 
church of Constantinople; but the rigid Ambrose commandcd Theo- 
dosins to retire below the rails, and taught him to know the differ- 
ence between a king and a priest. See Theodoret, 1. v. c. 18. 
84 At the table of the emperor l\laximu8, 1\Iartin, bishop of Tours, 
received the cup from an attendant, and gave it to the presbyter, 
his companion, before he allowed the emp('ror to drink; the emprel::iH 
waited. on Martin at table. Sulpicius 
everus, in Yit. Sti 1\lartiu, c. 
28, amI Dialogue ii. 7. Yet it may be doubted, whether these 
extraordinary compliments were paid to the bi
hop or the saint. 
The honors usually granted to the former character may be seen in 
:Billghmn's Antiquitie
, 1. ii. c. 9, and Vales. ad Thcodorct, I. iv. c. ti. 
See the haughty ceremonial. which Leontius, bishop of Tripoli, im- 
posea on the cmpre
s. Tillemont, Rist. des Empcrctlrs, tom. iv. r. 
75-1. (Patrcs Apostol. tom. ii, p. 179.) 
85 Plutarch, in his treatise of Isis and Osiris, informs us, that the 
kings of Egypt, who were not already priests, were initi.atOO; after 
tbcu e]e<:tion, into the sacerdotal Ol'dH. 
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of the court, but as the just and inalienable rights of the 
ecclesiastical order. 
The Catholic church was admini
tered by the spiritual and 
legal jurisdiction of eighteen hundred bishops; 86 of whom 
one thousand were seated in the Greek, and eight hundn'd in 
the Latin, provinces of the empire. The extent and boun.. 
daries of their respective dioceses had been variously and 
accidentally decided by the zeal and success of the first mis- 
sionariC's, by the wishes of the people, and by the propagation 
of tbe gospel. Episcopal churches were closely planted 
along the banks of the Nile, on the sea-coast of Africa, in 
the proconsular Asia, anò through the southern provinces of 
Italy. The bishops of Gaul and Spain, of Thrace ancl Pontus, 
rci
ned over an ample territory, and delegated their rural 
suffragans to execute the subordinate duties of the pastoral 
office.8 7 A. Christian diocese might be spread over a province, 
or reduced to a village; but all the bishops possessed an equal 
and indelible character: they all derived the same ponTers and 
privileges from the apostles, from the people and from the 
laws. \Vhile the cil,il and military professions were sepa.. 
rated by the policy of Constantine, a new and perpetual order 
of ecclesiastical ministers, always respectable, sometimes 
dangerous, was established in the church and state. Tho 
important review of their station and attributes may be dis- 
tributed under the following heads: I. Popular Election. 
II. Ordination of the Clergy. III. Property. IV. Civil Jurisdic.. 
tion. V. Spiritual censures. VI. Exercise of public oratory. 
VII. Privilege of legislative assemblies. 
1. The freedom of election subsisted long after the legal 
establishment of Christian.ity ; 88 and the subjects of Rome 


86 The numbers are not ascertained hr any ancient writer or original 
eataloóue; for the partial lists of the ea<.;tern churches are compara- 
tively modern. The patient diligence of Charles a Sto Paolo, of Luke 
IIolstenius, and of lhn
ham, has laboriously investigated all the 
epi
copal8ees of the Catholic church, whieh was almost commensurate 
with the Homan empire. The ninth book of the Christian Antiq ui- 
ties is a very accurate map of eccle
iastical geography. 
87 On the subject of rural bi"hops, or Clwrepiscopi, who voted in 
8ynod
, and conferred the minor orders, see Thomas
in, Discipline do 
l'Eglise, tom. i. p. 4'17, &c., and Chardon, JIist. des Sacremens, tom. v. 
p. 3D:;, &c. They do not appear till the fourth century; and this 
equivoral character, which had eXl'ited the jealousy of the prelates, 
was abolished before the end of the tenth, both in the East and the 
\Vest. 
&i1 .hoIntlSsin (Di:ICipline do l'Egli.se; Wm. ii. 
 ü. c. 
-8t p. 573- 
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cnjoyed in the church the privilege which they had lost in the 
republic, of choosing the magistrates whom they were bound 
, to obey. As soon as a bishop had closed his eyes, the metro- 
politan issued a commission to one of his suffragans to admin- 
ister the vacant see, and prepare, within a limited time, the 
future election. The right of voting was vested in the inferior 
clergy, wllO..vere best C]ualified to judge of the merit of the 
candidates; in the senators or nobles of the city, all those 
who were distinguished by their rank or property; and finally 
in the whole body of the p80ple, who, on the appointed day, 
flocked in multitudes from the most remote parts of the 
dioccsc,t9 and sometimes silenced, by their tumultuous accla- 
mations, the voice of reason and the laws of discipline. 
These acclamations might accidentally fix on the head of the 
D10st deserving cOlTIpetitor; of some ancient presbyter, some 
}loly monk, or some layman, conspieuous for his zeal and 
piety. But the episcopal chair was solicited, especially in the 
great and opulent cities of the empire, as a temporal rather 
than as a spiritual dignity. The interested vie\vs, the selfish 
and angl'y passions, the arts of perfidy and dissimulation, the 
secret corruption, the open and even bloody violence which 
had formerly disgraced the freedom of election in the com- 
monwealths of Greece and Rome, too often influenced the 
choice of the successors of the apostles. \Vhile one of the 
candidates boasted the honors of his family, a second aIIUl'ed 
his judges by the delicacies of a plentiful table, and a third, 


721) has copiou:-,ly treated of the election of bi"hops during the fiv
 
first centuries, both in the East and in the 'Vest; but he shows aver} 
partial bias in favor of the episcopal aristocracy. 13ingham (1. iv. c.2) 
i.. moderate; and Chardon (IIist. des SaCl'CIllenS, tom. v. p. 108-128) 
is yery clear and concise. ill- 
89 lncredibilis multitudo, non solum ex eo oppido, (Tow.s,) sed 
ctÏam ex virinis urhibus ad suffragia ferenda ('onvencr
tt &c. Sulpicius 
Severns, in Vito 
Ltrtin. c. 7. The council of l.aodicca (canon xiii.) 
prohibits mobs anù tumults; and JURtirtian confines the 1"Íght of elec- 
tion to the nobility. K O1'c1. cxxiii. 1. 


· Thi'S freedom was cxtremclv limiterl, and snon annihilated: already, 
from the third c(>ntury, the deaCÔIl'5 were no lou
er n
)lninatcd by the melil- 
hers of the community, but by the bishops. Although it appears 
y the 
letters of Cyprian that evcn in his time, no priest could be elcctcd wIthout 
the consent of th
 community, (Rp. 68,)' that election was far from 
cing 
altogether free. The bishop proposed to his parishioncrs the. ca
dHlate 
whom he had chosen, and they wcre permitted to make such ,?ùJectlOns a
 
might be suggested by !1is conduct and morals. (St. Crpn<tn, Ep. 33.) 
The)' IV6t t
1Ïs Jèl::>t rió
t tc'wards tl:1.e. 
4dl
 of..the ,fo':lrth .c
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more guilty than his rivals, offered to share the plunder of the 
church among the accomplices of his sacrilegious hopes. 9o 
The civil as well as ecclesiastical laws attempted to exchòe 
the populace from this soleInn anù important transaction. 
The canons of ancient discipline, by requiring several epis- 
copal qualifications of age, station, &c., restrained, in some 
Dleasure, the indiscriminate caprice of the electors. The 
authority of the provincial bishops, who were as
embled in the 
vacant church to consecrate the choice of the people, was 
interposed to moderate their passions, and to correct their 
Inistakes. The bishops could refusE' to ordain an unworthy 
candidate, and the rage of contending factions sometimes 
accepted their impartial D1ediatÏon. The submission, or thë 
resistance, of the clergy and people, on various occasions, 
afforded different precedents, which were insensibly converted 
into positive laws and provincial customs; HI but it was every 
where admitted, as a fundamental maxilll of religious policy, 
that no bishop could be imposed on an orthodox church, with- 
out the consent of its members. The emperors, as the guar- 
dians of the public peace, and as the first citizens of R0111C 
and Constantinople, might effectually declare their wishes 
in the choice of a primate: but those abso\ ute monarchs 
respected the freedom of ecclesiastical elections; and while 
they distributed and resumed the hOOOI'S of the' state and 
army, they allowed eighteen hundred perpetual Inagistrates 
to receive their important offices from the free suffrages of 
the people. D2 It was agreeable to the dictates of justice, that 
these magistrates should not desert an honorable station fron} 


90 The epistles of Sidoniu
 Apollinaris (iv. 2.j, vii. !), 9) exhibit 
some of the 
candals of the Gallican church; and Gaul wa"ì less pol- 
i3hecl and less corrupt than the East. 
91 A COInl'TC'mise .was sometimes introduced by law or by consent; 
either the bi..hops or the people cho::ie one of the three candidates who 
had been named by the other party. 

2 All the examples quoted by Thomassin (Discipline de l'Eglisc, 
tom. ii. 1. ii. c. vi. p. 704-714) appear to be extraordinary acts of 
power, and even of oppression. The confirmation of the bishop of 
Alexandria is mentioned by Philostorgius as a more regular proceed- 
ing. (Rist. Eccles. 1. ii. 11.)* 


* The statement of Planck is morE' consistcnt with history: "From 
the middle of the fourth century, the bishop" of somc of the larger churches, 
particularly those of the Imperial residence, WE:re almost afways chosen 
undcr the influcnce of the court, and often directly and immpdi,\.tdy nom- 
inated by the emperor." Planck, GC'schichtc dcr Chri
tlich-kirchlichen 
Gcsellschafts-,'crfassung, Y01. i. p. 263. -)1. 
2.1 <<< 
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which they could not be removed; but the wisdom of councils 
endeavored, without much success, to enforce the residence, 
and to prevent the translation, of bishops. The discipline of 
the \Yest was indeed less relaxed than that of the East; but 
the same passions \vhich made those regulations necessary, 
rendered them ineffcctun1. The reproaches which angry 
prelates have so vehemently urged against each other, serve 
only to expose their common gUllt, and their mutual indis- 
cretion. 
II. The bishops alone possessed the fncuIty of spirilual 
gencration: and this extraordinary privilege might compen- 
sate, in sorTIe degree, for the painful celibncy 93 which was 
imposed as a virtue, as a duty, and at length as a positive obli- 
gation. The religions of antiquity, which established a separate 
order of priests, dedicated a holy race, a tribe or filmily, to the 
perpetual service of the gods. 94 Such institutions Wl're founded 
fur possession, rather than conquest. The children of the priests 
enjoyed, with proud and indolent security, their sacred inherit- 
ance; and the fiery spirit of enthusiasrn was abated by the 
cnres, the pleasures, and the endearments of domestic life. 
But the Christian sanctuary was opell to every ambitious can- 
didate, who aspired to its heavenly promises or temporal pos- 
sessions. This offic
 of priests, like that of soldiers or magis- 
trates, was strenuously exercised by those men, whose temper 
Rnd abilities had prompted them to embrace the ecclesiastical 


93 The eelihacy of the clergy during the first five or six centuries, 
is a subjcct of discipline, and indeed of controversy, which has been 
vcry diliócntly examined. See, in particular, Thomassin, Discipline 
de l'Eglise. tom. i. 1. ii. c. Ix. lxi. p. 886-902, and Bingham's An- 
tiquities, 1. iv. c. 5. By each of these learned but partial critics, one 
half of the truth is producC'd, and the other is concealed. * 
94 Diodorns :-:3iculus attests and approves the hereditary succcssion 
of the }lrie
thoocl among the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and the 
. Indians, (1. i. p. 84-, 1. ii. p. 142, 153, edit. "
csseling.) The magi are 
dcscribed by Ammianus a
 a very numerous family: "Per sæcula 
multa ad pra.>seIlS Ullí.l eiìdemque prosapiâ multitudo creata, Deorum 
cult.ibus cledicata." (xxiii. 6.) Ausonius celebrates the f'tirps lJrui- 
dantm, (De Professorib. Burdiga1. iv.;) but we may infcr from the 
remark of Cæsar, (yi. 13,) that in the Celtic hierarchy, some room 
was lcft for choice and emulation. 


· Compare Planck, (vol. i. p. 348.) This century, the third, first brought 
forth the mcnks, and the monks, or the spirit of mOUlH'r)", the cclibacy of 
the clergy. Planck likewise observes, that from the history of Eusebius 
alone, namcs of marricd ùishop
 and presb)"tcni may be adduc
d b)" doz- 
cns.-M. 
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profession, or who had been selp.cted by a discerning bishop, 
as the best qualified to promote the glory and interest of the 
church. The bishops 95 (till the abuse was restrained by the 
prudence of the laws) might constrain the reluctant, and pro- 
tect the distressed; and the imposition of hands forever be- . 
stowed some of the most valuable privileges of civil sociefy. 
The whole body of the Catholic clerp:y, more numerous per- 
haps than the legions, was exempted * by the emperors frOl11 
all seryice, private or public, all municipal offices, and aU 
personal taxes and cont ributions, which pressed on their 
fellow-citizens with intolerable \veight; anr1 the duties of their 
holy profession \vere accepted as a full discharge of their 
ohligations to the republic. 96 Each bishop acquired an ahso- 
lute and indefeasible right to th
 pf'rpetual obedience of the 
clerk whom 
e ordained: the clergy of each episcopal church, 
with its dependent parish
s, formed a regular and permanent 
society; and the cathed rals of Constantinople 91 and Car- 


95 The subject of the vocation, ordination, obedicncc, &e., of the 
clcrgy, i
 laboriously di-.cussed hy Tholl1l\S:5in) Discipline de l'E
li:,;e, 
tOlll. ii. p. 1-83) and Bingham, (in the 4th book of his ...\..ntiquities, 
more e
peci<lny the 4th, ()th, anù 7th chapters.) "Thcn the brother 
of St. Jerom was ordained in CypI'US, the deacons forcibly stoppetl 
his mouth, lest he should make a solemn protestation, which llli;;ht 
invalidate thc holy rites. 
96 The charter òf immunities. which the clergy obtained from the 
Christian pml'C'rors, is contained in the 16th book of the Theodosian 
code; and is illustrated with tolcrahle candor bv the lcarncd Gode- 
froy, whosc mind 'was balanccd by the opposite i)rejuùiccs of a civil- 
ian and a Protestan t. 
97 Justinian. X oveIl. ciii. Sixty preslJytcrs, or priestc;;, one hunclrC'd 
deacons., forty dcaf'oncsses. niuC'ty suh-dei:lcons, one hundred and tcn 
reader" twcnty-five chanters, and one hundred door-keepers; in all, 
fise hundred and twcnty-fiyc. This modf'rate numbcr was tixcd hy 
thc f'mpcror to rclic,"c the ùi'itress of the church, whi('h had been 
involveêl in debt und usury by the expense of a much higher estab- 
lishmcnt. 


*' This exemption was '\"cry much limited. The municipal offices were 
of two kinds; the one nttached to the individual in his character of iuhab- 
it:mt, the other in that of pro]Jn:etor. Constantine had exempted ecclesi- 
astics from offices of the first description. (Cod. Theod. xvi. t. ii. leg'. 1, 
2. Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 1. x. c. vii.) They song-lit, also, to be exempted 
from those of the sccond, (mullf'ra p:ltrimoniorum.) The rich, to obtain 
this privilege, obtained subordinate situations amOll
 the clergy. Constan- 
tine published in 3
}) UH edict, by which he prohibited the more opulcnt 
citizens (decuriones and curialcs) from embracing the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, and the bishops from admitting new ecelcsiastics, hefore a place 
should bc yacant by the death of the occupant, (GodE:.froy ad Cod. Theod. 
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thage 9B maintained their peculi.ll' establishment of five hun- 
dred ecclesiastical mimsters. Their ranks 99 and numbers 
were insensibly lTIultiplied by the superstition of the times, 
which introduced into the church the splenùid cerclTIonies of 
a Jewish or Pagan temple; and a long train of priests, deacons, 
sub-deacons, acolythes, exorcists, readers, singers, and door- 
keepers, contributed, in their respective stations, to swell the 
pomp and harmony of religious worship. The clerical name 
Dnd privilege were extended to many pions fraternities
 who 
devoutly sUppol'ted the ecclesia
tical th1'one.1 Oo Six hund red 
poraboluni, or adventurers, visited the sick at Alexandria; 
cle\'en JlUndred cnpiatæ, or grave-diggers, b
rjed the dead at 
Constantinople; and the swarms of monks, who arose from 
the Nile, overspread and darkened the face of the Christidn 
world. . 
III. The edict of l\Iilan secured the revenue as well as the 
peace of the church.1 01 The Christians not only recoycred 
the lands and houses of which they had been stripped by the 
persecuting laws of Diocletian, but they acquired a perfect 
title- to all the possessions which they had hitherto enjoyed by 
the conniyance of the magistrate. !\s soon as Christianity 
became the religion Qf the emperor and the empire, the national 


99 Unin
rsus clerus eeclesiæ Carthaginiensis . . . fere quingenti vel 
ampliu
; inter quos qùamplurima erant lectorcs infa.ntuli. Victor 
Vitcnsis, de l>ersecut. Vandal. Y. 9, p. 78, edit. Ruinart. This rem- 
nant 0", a more prosperous state still subsisted under the oppressiOll 
of the Vandals. 
99 The number of seven orders has been fixed in the Latin church, 
p,clu3ive of the episcopal character. But the four inferior ranks, the 
minor order,s, are now reduced to empty and useles
 titles. 
JlJU Rpe Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 42, 1:3. Godefroy's Com- 
mentary, and the Ecclesiastical Hi
tmy of A.lexandria, show the 
danger of these pious institutions, which oÏten disturbed the peace 
of that turbulent capital. 
WI The edict of :l\Iilan (de :\1. P. e. 48) acknowledges, by reciting, 
that there existC'd a species of landed property, ad jus corporis corum, 
id est, eeclesiarum non h.ominum singulorum pertinentia. Such a 
solemn àedaration of the supreme magistrate must have been received 
in a11 the tábunals as a maxim of civil law. 


1. xii. t. i. de Decur.) Valentinian the First, by a rescript still more gen- 
eral, enacted that no rich citizen should obtain a situation in the church, 
(De Episc. 1. lxvii.) He also enacted that ecclesiastics, who wished to be 
exempt from offices which they were bound to discharge as proprietors, 
should be obliged to give up their property to their relations. Cod. The- 
oùos. 1. xii. t. i. leg. 49. - G. 
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clergy might chum a decent and honorable maintenance: and 
the payment of an annual tax might have delivered the people 
from the more oppressive tribute, which superstition" imposes 
on her votaries. But as the wants and expenses of the church 
increased with- her prosperity, the ecclesiastical order was still 
snpporteJ and enriched by the voluntary oblations of the 
faithful. Eight years after the edict of l\1ilan, Constantin3 
granted to all his subjects the free and universal permission 
of bequeathing their fortunes to the holy Catholic chui-ch; 102 
and their devout liberality, which during their lives was 
checked by luxury or avarice, flowed with a profuse stream 
at the hour of their death. The wealthy Christian,;; were 
encouraged by the e:\ample of their sovereign. .An absolute 
monarch, who is rich without patrimony, may be charitable 
without merit; and Constantine too easily believed that he 
should pnrch::u!e the favor of I-Ieaven, if he malntained the 
idle at the expense of the industrious; and dis
ributed among 
the saints the wealth of the republic. The same messenger 
who carried over to Africa the head of l\faxentil1s, Inight be 
intrusted with an epistle to Cæcilian, bishop of Carthage. The 
emperor acquaints him, that the treasurers of the province are 
directed to pay into his hands the sum of three thousand .foiles, 
or eighteen thousand pounds sterling, and to obey his further 
requisitions for the relief of the churches of Afr;ca, Numidia, 
and l\Iauritania)03 The liberality of Constantine increased in 
a just proportion to his faith, and to his vices. He assigned 
in each city a regular allowance of corn, to supply the fund 
of ecclesiastical charity; and the persons of both sexf'S who 
embraced the monastic life became the peculiar favorites of 
their sovereign. The Christian tcmples of Antioch, Alexan- 
dria, Jerusalem, Constaminople, &c., displayed the ostenta- 
tious piety of a prince, ambitious in a declining age to equal 
the perfect labo1'.3 of antiquity.I 04 The forIll of these religious 


102 IIabeat unusquisf].ue liccntiam sancti.;;simo Catholicæ (ccclesiæ) 
yencrabilique coneilio, dccedens bonorum quod optayit rclinquere. 
COlI. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 4. This law was published at Home, 
A. D. 321, at a time when Constantine might foresee the probability 
of a ruptl.ue with the emperor of the East. 
lú3 Euc;cbius, lEst. Eccles. 1. x. 6; in Vito Constantin. 1. iv. c. 28. 
He repeatedly ex:mtiate:i on the liberality of the Chri"tian hero, ,,-hich 
the bishop himself had an opportunity of knowing, and evcn of tast- 
ing. 
I\)4 Eusebius, JUst. Eccles. 1. x. e. 2, 3, 4. The bishop of Cæsareu, 
who studied and gratifiod the taste of his ma
tcr, pronouuced in 
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edifices was simple and oblon
; though they might sometimes 
swell into the shape of a dome, and sometimes branch into 
the figure of a cross. The timbers were framed for the most 
part of cedars of Libanus; the roof was covered with tiles, 
perhaps of gilt brass; and the walls, the columns, the pave- 
ment, were encrusted with variegated marbles. The most 
precious ornaments of gold and silver, of silk and gems, were 
profusely dedicated to the service of the altar; and this 
specious magnificence was supported on the solid and perpet- 
ual basis of landed property. In the space of two centutics, 
from the reign of Constantine to that of J llstinian, the eighteen 
hundred churches of the empire were enriched Ly the frequent 
and unalienable gifts of the prince and people. An annual 
ipcome of six hundred pounds sterling may be reasonably 
assigned to the bishops, who were placed at an equal distance 
between riches and poverty,105 but the standard of their 
wealth insensibly rose with the dignity and opulence of the 
cities which they governed. An authentic but imperfect 10ô 
rent-roll specifics some houses, shops, gardens, and farms, 
which belonged to the three BasiZicæ of Rome, St. Peter, St. 
Paul, and S1. John Lateran, in the Pl'ovinces of Italy, Africa, 
and the East. They produce, besides a reserved rent of oil, 
linen, paper, aromatics, &c., a clear annual revenue of twenty- 
two thousand pieces of gold, or twelve thousand pounds ster- 
ling. In the age of Constantine and Justinian, the bishops no 
longer possessed, perhaps they no longer deserved, the unsus- 
pecting confidence of their clergy and people. The ecclesi- 
astical revenues of each diocese were divided into four parts; 
for the respective uses of the bishop himself, of his inferior 
clergy, of the poor, and of the public worship; and the abuse 


public an elaborate description of the church of Jerusalem, (in Yit. 
Cons. I. iv. c. 46.) It no longer exists, but he has inserted in the 
life of Constantine (1. iii. c. 36) a short account of the architecture 
and ornaments, lIe likewise mentions the church of the Holy 
\.pos- 
tIes at Constantinople, (1. iv. c. 69,) 
IOã See Justinian. Novell. cxxiii. 3. The revenue of the patriarchs, 
and the most wealthy bishops, is not cxprcsRed: the highest annual 
valuation of a bishopric is stated at thirty, and the lowest at t
co, 
pounds of gold; the medium might be taken at sixteen, but these 
valuations are much below the rcal value. 
1I.)t! See Barollius, (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 32-1, :No. 58, 65, 70, 71.) 
Every record which comes from the Vatican is justly suspected; yet 
these rent-rolls have an ancient and authentic color; and it is at least 
evident, that, if forged, they were forged in a period whenfi
rms, not 

in!ldoms, were the objects of papal avw:ice. 
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of this sacred trust was strictly and repeatedly checked.l o7 
The patrimony of the church was still subject to alI the public 
impositions of the state. 108 The clergy of Ron1e, Alexandria, 
Thessalonica, &c., 111ight solicit and obtain some partial ex 
emptions; but the premature attempt of the great council of 
Rimini, which aspired to universal freedom, was successfull) 
resisted bv the son of Constantine. 10 !) 
IV. The Latin clergy, who erected their tribunal on the 
ruins of the civil and common law, have modestly accepted I 
as the gift of Constantine,110 the independent jurisdictiOlI.. 
which was the fruit of time, of accident, and of their own 
industry. But the liberality of the Christian emperors had 
actually endowed them with some legal prerogatives, which 
sccured and dignified the sacerdotal character.I ll 1. Under 
a despotic government, the bishops alone enjoyed and asserted 


107 See Thoma.,sin, Discipline de l'Eglise, tom. iii. I. ii. c. 13, 14) 
15, p. B89-70S. Thc legal division of thc ecclesiastical revcnue doe3 
not appear to have becn established in the time of .Ambrose and 
Chrysostom. SimpIieius and Gelasius, 'who were bishops of Rome 
in the latter part of the fifth century, mention it in their pastoral 
letters as a general law, which was already confirmed by the custom 
of Italy. 
lUS Ambrose. the most strenuous assertor of ecclesiastical privifeges, 
Cìubmits without a murmur to the paymcnt of the land tax. " Si tri. 
butum petit Imperator, non negamu3 ; agri ecclesiæ solvunt tributmn ; 
solvimus quæ sunt Cæsaris Cæ3ari, et quæ sunt Dei Deo; tributum 
Cæsaris cst; :non ncgatur." RaroHius labors to interpret this tribute 
as an act of charity rather than of duty, (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 387;) 
but the woreIs, if not the intentions, of Ambrose are more candidly 
explained by Thomassin, Discipline de l"Eglise, tom. iii. 1. i. c. 34, p. 
268. 
109 In Ariminense synodo supar ecclesiarum et clericorum privi- 
legiis tractatû habito, usque eo dispositio progress a e;')t, ut juga q uæ 
viderentur ad ecclcsiam pertinere, a publicâ functÌnne ccssarent in- 
quietudine desistente; quod nostra videtur duùum sanctio repulsi'iRe. 
Cod. Theocl. 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 1.3. Had the synod of Bimini carried 
this paint, such practical merit might have atOI
ccl for some specula- 
ti ve here3Ïes. 
110 }'rom Eusebiln (ill Vito Constant. 1. iv. c. 27) and Sozomen (1. i. 
c. 9) we are assured that the epi
copal jurisdiction was extended and 
confirmed by CQnst:mtine j but the forgery of a fh.mous edict, which 
was never fairly in.;crterl in the Theodosian Code, (sce at the encl, 
tom. yi. p. 303,) is demonstrated by Godefroy in the mo.;;t satisfactory 
manner. It i
 strange that :M. de )1ontes,p1ieu, who 'was a lawycr as 
well no;; a philos{)pher, should allege this edict of Constantine (E::;prit 
des Loix, I. xxix. c. 16) without intimating any suspicion. 
111 The subject of ecclesiastical jurisdiction has been invoh'cd in a 
m.ist of passion, of prejudice, and of interc:it. Two of the fairest 
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the inestimable privilege of being tried only by their peers, 
and even in a capital accusation, a synod of their brethren 
were the sole judges of their guilt or innocence. .such a tri- 
bunal, unless it was inflamed by personal resentment or reli- 
gious discord, might be favorable, or even partial, to the sacer- 
dotal order: but Constantine was satisfied,112 that secret impu 
nity would be less pernicious than public scandal: and the 
Nicene council was edified by his public declaration, that if 
he surprised a bishop in the act of adultery, he should cast his 
Imperial mantle o\'er the episcopal sinner. 2. The domestic 
jurisdiction of the bishops was at once a privilege and a 
restraint of the ecclesiastical order, whose civil causes were 
decently withdrawn from the cognizance of a secular judge. 
Their vQnial offences were not exposed to the shame of a 
public trial or punishment; and the gentle correction which 
the tenderness of youth may endure from its parents or in- 
strnctors, was infEcted by the temperate severity of the 
bishops. But if the clergy were guilty of any crime which 
could not be sufficiently expiated by their degradation from an 
honorable and bctlCficial profession, the Roman magistrate 
drew the sword of justice, without any regard to ecclesiastical 
immunities. 3. The arbitration of the bishops was l'atified by 
a positive law; and the judges were instructed to execute, 
without appeal or delay, the episcopal decrees, whose validity 
had hitherto depended on the consent of the parties. The 
conversion of the magistrates themselves, and of the whole 
empire, might gradually remove the fcars and scruples of the 
Christians. But they still resorted to the tribunal of the 
bishops, whose abilities and integrity they esteemed; and 
the venerable Austin enjoyed the satisfaction of complaining 
that his spiritual functions were perpetually interrupted by the 
invidious labor of deciding the claim or the posses
ion of 


books which have fallen into my hands, are the Institutes of Canon 
Law, by the Abbé de Fleury, and the Civil History of Naples, by 
Giannone. Their moderation was the effect of situation as well as of 
temper. Fleury was a French ecclesiastic, 'who respected the author- 
ity of the parliaments j Giannone was an Italian lawyer, who dreaded 
the power of the church. And here let me observe, that as the gen- 
eral propositions whieh I aùvance are the result of many particular 
and iml!erfcct facts, I must either refer the reader to those modern 
authon; who have expre::;sly treated the subject, or swell theôe noteil 
to a disagreeable and dÜ
proportioned size. 
112 Tillemont has collected from Rufinus, Theodoret, &c., the senti- 
menta and language of Constantine. :hlém. Eccles. tom. ill. p. 749, 760. 
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ilvct' and gold, of lands and cat!le. 4. The rrncient privilege 
of sanctuary was transferred to the Christian temples, and 
e:xtenùed, by the liberal piety of the younger Theodosius, to 
the precincts of consecratBd grolH.1d.. 1l3 The fugiti\'e and 
even guilty, snppliants were permittE'd to implore either the 
justice, or the mercy, of the Deity and his ministers. The 
rash violence of despotism was suspended by the n1ild inter- 
position of the church; and the livcs or fortunes of the mO':Jt 
eminent sul{jccts might be protected by thB mediation of the 
bi
hop.. 
V. The bishop was the perpetual censor of the morals of 
his people. The discipline of penance was òigested into 8- 
system of canonicnl jurisprudcnce,1l4 which accurately defined 
the duty of private or public confession, the rules of evidence, 
the degrees of guilt, and the measure of punishment. It 
was impossible to execute this spiritual censure, if the Chris- 
tian pontiff, who punished the obscure sins of the multitude, 
respected thE' conspicuous vices and destructive crimes of tllfJ 
magistrate: hut it was impo.ssible to arraign the conduct of 
the magistrate, without controlling the adrninistration of civil 
government. Some considerations of religion, or loyalty, or 
fear, protected the sacred persons of the emperors frOlll the 
zeal or resentment of the bishops; but they boldly censured 
and excommunicated the subordinate tyrants, who were not 
invested with the majesty of the purple. St. Athanasius 
excommunicated one of the ministers of Egypt; and the 
interdict which he pronounced, of fire and water, was sol- 
emnly transmitted to the churches of Cappadocia. 1l5 Under 


113 See Cod. Theod. 1. ix. tit. xlv. leg. 4" In the works of Fr& 
Paolo, (tom. iv. p. 192, &c.,) there is an excellent discourse on th
 
origin, cla.ims, abuses, and limits of sanctuaries. He justly obscrvei, 
that ancient Greece might perhaps cO ' 1tain fifteen or twenty azyla or 
sanctuaries; a number which at present may be found in Italy within 
the walls of a single city. 
114 The penitential jurisprudence was continually improved by the 
canons of the councils. But as many cases were still left to the dIS- 
cretion of the bishops, they occasionally published, after the example 
of thp. Homan Prætor, the rules of discipline which they proposed to 
observe. Among the canonical epistles of the fourth centu.ry, those 
of Ba
il the Great were the most 
lebrated. They are in
ertcd in 
the Pandects of Beveridge, (tom. ii. p. 47-151,) and arc translated 
by Chardon, Hist. des Sacremens, tom. iv. p. 219-277. 
115 :Basil, Epistol. xlvii. in Baronius, (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 3'70. .No. 
91,) who declares that he purposely relates it, to conT'Ïnce go'vernor. 
that they were not exempt from a sentence of excommunication. 
VOL. II. 25 
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the reign of the younger Theodosi us, th'3 polite and eloquent 
Synesius, one of the descendants of Hercules,116 filled the 
episcopal seat of Ptolemais, near the ruins of ancient Cyrene,1l7 
and the philosophic bishop supported with dignity the charac- 
ter which he had assumed with reluctance. lIB He vanquished 
the monster of Libya, the president Andronicus, who abused " 
the authority of a venal office, invented new modes of rapine 
and torture, and aggravated the guilt of oppression by that of 
sacrilege. 119 After a fruitless attempt to reclaim the haughty 
magistrate by mild and religious admonition, Synesil1s pro- 
ceeds to inflict the last sentence of ecclesiastical justice,12<l 


his opinion, even a royal head is not safe from the thunders of the 
Vatican; and the cardinal shows himself much more consistent than 
the lawyers and theologians of the Gallican church. 
116 The long series of his ancestors, as high as Eurysthenes, the first 
Doric king of Sparta, and the fifth in lineal descent from Hercules, 
was inscribed in the public registers of Cyrene, a Laceùæmonian 
colony. (Synes. Epist. lvii. p. 197, edit. Petav
) Such a pure and 
illustrious pedigree of seventeen hundred years, without adding the 
royal ancestors of Hercules, cannot be equalled in the history of · 
mankind. 
117 Synesius (de Regno, p. 2) pathetically deplores the fallen and 
ruined state of Cyrene, nOÀl!; C EU'Jl'lç, ncÛWOJ' (JJ'()/ia y.a; (fE,tHi/J', y.ui 

)I c:,ð
 'LV(/írt. 'TW)I núlcu 00 If 1JJt' . 'J'13)I ni}l),ç y.c,tl r.Ct'l)lCf i. ç, y.cÛ 
h'u fQE In 10". 
PtolCInaig, 
 new city, 82 miles to the westward of Cyrene, assumed 
the metropolitan honors of the Pentapolis, or Upper Libya, which 
were afterwards transferred to Sozusa. See \Vesseling, Itillcrar. p. 67, 
68, 732. . Celarius, Geograph. tom. ii. part ii. 72, 74. Carolus a Sto. 
Paulo, Gcograph. Sacra, p. 273. D' Allville, Geographie Anciennc, 
tom. iii. p. 43, 44. :M:émoires de r Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. xxxvii. 
p. 363-391. 
118 Synesius had previously rcpresented his own disqualifications, 
(Epist. c. v. p. 246-2-50.) He loved profane studies and profane 
sports; he was incapable of supporting a life of celibacy; he disbe- 
lieved the resurrection; and he refused to preach fables to the people, 
unless he might be permitted to phil.osoph.ize at home. Theophilus, 
primate of Egypt, who knew his merit, accepted this extraordinary 
compromise. See the life of Synesius in Tillemont, 11ém. Eccles. tom. 
xii. p. 499-554. 
119 See the invective of Syncsius, Epist. lvii. p. 191-201. The 
promotion of Andronicus was illegal; since he was a native of Bere- 
nice, in the same province. The instruments of torture are curiou"ily 
.pecified; the y.uan:c:wJ', or press, the ðUY.Tv;',:8Qa, the -:cv
'U(fT(!
.
IJ, the 
Clu'o).
fJ,ç, the 
TCti'(Ja, and the XEI).O'lt:úCfWJI, that variously pressed or 
distended the fingers, the feet, the 110se, the ears, and the lips of the 
:,. :ims. 
.'
O The sentence of excommunication is expressed in a rhetorical 
. vIe. (Synesius, Epist. lviii. p. 201-203.) The method of involving 
bole families, though somewhat unjust, was improved into national 
--"tel:"", . 
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which devotes Andronicus, with his associates and their Jam,. 
ilies, to the abhorrence of earth and heaven. The impeni- 
tent sinners, wore cruel than Phalaris or Sf'nnacheriL, lllore 
destructive than war, pestilence, or' a cloud of locusts, are 
ùepri\'f'd uf the name and privileges of Christians, of the par- 
ticipation of the sacraments, and of the hope of Paradise. 
The bishop exhorts the clergy, the magistrates, and the people, 
to renounce' all society with the enemies of Christ; to exclude 
them from their houses and tables; and to refuse them the 
common offices of life, and the decent rites of burial. The 
church of Ptolelnais, obscure and contemptible as she may 
appear, addresses this declaration to all her sister churches of 
the world; and the profane who reject her decrees, will be 
involved in the guilt and punishmeut of Andronicus and his 
impious followers. These spiritual terrors were enforced by 
a dexterous application to the Byzantine court; the trembling 
presi.dent implored the Inercy of the church; and the descend- 
ant of Hercules enjoyeJ the satisfaction of raising a prostrate 
tyrant from the ground. 121 Such principles and such ex- 
amples insensibly prepared the triumph of the Roman pon- 
tiff.
, who have trampled on the necks of kings. 
VI. Every popular government has experienced the effects 
of rude or artificial eloquence. The coldest nature is animate 
ed, the firmest reason is moved, by the rapid communication 
of the prevailing impulse; and each hearer is affected by hi!; 
own passions, and by those of the surrounding multitude. 
The ruin of civil liberty had silenced the demagogues ot 
Athens, and the tribunes of Rome; the custom of preaching 
which seems to constitute a considerable part of Christian 
devotion, had not been introduced into the temples of anti- 
quity; and the ears of monarchs were never in\aded by tho 
harsh sound of popular eloquence, till the pulpits of the 
empire were filled with sacred orators, who possessed some 
advantages unknown to their profane predecessors.l

 Tho 
arguments and rhetoric of the tribune were instantly opposed, 
with equal arms, by skilful and resolute antagonists; and the 


121 See Synesius, Epist. xlYii. p. 186, 187. Epist. lxxii. p. 218, 2H). 
Epi
t. lxxxix. p. 2:30, 2:31. 
122 See Thoma",sin (Discipline de l'Eglisc, tom. ii. 1. iii. c. 83, p. 
1761-1770,) and Bingham, (Antiquities, vol. i. 1. xÎ\
. c. 4-, p. 688- 
'117.) Preaching was considered as the mo
t important office of the 
bishop; but this function was sometimes intrusted to such prcsbvtcrs 
ß8 Chrysostom and Augu!1tin. . 
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cause of truth and reason might derive an accidental support 
from the conOict of hostile passions. The bishop, or some 
distinguished preshyter, to whon1 he cautiously delegated the 
1'>o\\'ers of preaching, harangued, without the danger of inter- 
ruption or reply, a 
ubmissive multítude, whose minds had 
been prC'pared and subdued by the awful ceremoni('s of reli- 
gion. Such was the strict subordination of the Catholic 
church, that the same concerted sounds might issue at once 
from a hundred pulpits of Italy or Egypt, if they were 
tll./lcd 123 by the 111aste1' hand of the Roman or Alexandrian 
primate. The design of this instituticn was laudable, but the 
fruits were not always salutary. The preachers recom- 
mended the practice of the social duties; but they exalted 
the perfection of lllonastic virtue, which is painful to the indi- 
vidual, and useless to 111ankind. Their charitable exhortations 
betrayed a secret wish, that the clergy rnight be pel
mitted to 
manage the wealth of the faithful, for the benefit of the poor. 
The most sublime representations of the attributes and laws 
of the Deity were sullied by an idle mixture of metaphysical 
subtleties, puerile rites, and fictitious miracles: and theyexpa- 
tiated, with the most fervent zeal, on the religious merit of 
hating the adversaries, and obeying the ministers of the 
church. \Vhen the public peace was distracted by heresy 
and schism, the sacred orators sounded the trumpet of dis- 
cord, and, ]1prhaps, of sedition. The understandings of thcir 
congre
ations were perplexed by mystery, their passions were 
inflamed by invectives; and they rushed from the Christian 
temples of Antioch or Alexandria, prepared either to suffer 
or to inflict martyrdom. '-fhe corruption of taste and lan- 
guage is strongly marked in the vehement declamations of 
the Latin bishops; but the compositions of Gregory and 
Chrysostom have been compared with the most splendid 
lTwdels of Attic, or at least of Asiatic, eloquence.l 24 
VII. The representatives of the Christian republic were 
regularly assemb
ed in the spring and autumn of each year; 


J23 Queen Elizabeth used this f'xprcssion. and practised this art., 
whenever she wished to prepossess the minds of her people in favoI 
of any extraordinary measure of government. The hostile effect.
 uf 
this music were apprehended by her success r -_. and severely felt by 
his son. "\Vhen pulpit, drum ecclesiastic," &c. See Heylill's Life 
of Archbishop Laud: p. 153. 
124 Those modest orators acknowledged, that, as they were dcstitut& 
of the gift ('If mírs.cleqf they endeavQrcd to acquire the arts of eloq ucnCo. 
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and thesp synods diffused the spirit of ecclesiastical discipline 
and legislation through the hundred and twenty provinces of 
the Roman world.l 2 .3 The archbishop or metropolitan was 
· . f 
empowered, by the laws, to SU111mOn the suffragan bishops 0 
his province; to revise their conduct, to vindicate their rights, 
to declare their faith, and to exarnine the merit of the can- 
didates who were elected by the clergy and people to supply 
the ,-acancies of the episcopal college. The pri mates of 
Rome, Alexandria, Antioeh, Carthage, and afterwards Con- 
stantinople, who e:\ercised a more ample jurisdictiun, convened 
the numerous assembly of their dependent bishops. But the 
convocation of great and extraordinary synods was the preroga- 
tive of the emperor alone. 'Vhenever the emergencies of the 
church required this decisive measure, he despatched a per- 
f'mptory summons to the bishops, or the deputies of each 
province, with an order for the use of post-horses, and a com- 
petent allowance for the expenses of their journey. At an 
early period, when Constantine \vas the protector, rather than 
the proselyte, of Christianity, he referred the Afl'ican contro- 
versy to the council of Aries; in which the bishops of York, 
of Trèves, of Milan, and of Carthage, met as friends and 
brethren, to debate in their nati,,-e tongue on the common 
interest of the Latin or \Vestern church.l 26 Elevp.n years 
afterwards, a more numerous and celebrated assembly was 
convened at Nice in Bithynia, to extinguish, by their fin
l sen- 
tence, the subtle disputes which had arisen in Egypt on the 
subject of the Trinity. Three hundred and eighteen bishops 
obeyed the summons of their indulgent master; the eccle- 
siastics of every rank, and sect, and denomination, have been 
computed at two thousand and forty-eight persons; 1:.27 the 
Greeks appeared in person; and the consent of the Latins was 


123 The council of Nice, in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
canons, has made some fundamental regulations concerning synods, 
metropo1itans, and primat(l
. The Xicenc canons have heen variously 
tùrtured, abw;ed, interpolated, or forged, according to the interest of 
'he dergy. The Suburbirarian churches, assigned (by Rufinu
) to 
.he hishop of Rome, have been made the subject of vehement contrù- 
,ers
-. (See Sirmonù, Opera, tom. iv. p. 1-238.) 
J26 ". e have only thirty-three or forty-seVf'll episcopal sub'ìcrip- 
iOJJs: but Ado, a writer indeed of small account, reckon::; six hundred 
'Ji:..;hops in the council of Ades. Tillemol1t, 
lém. Eccles. tom. vi. p. 
':2
. 


127 See Tillcmont, tom. vi. p. 91";, and Beausobre, lIist. du 'Mani- 
chci<;illil, tom. i. p. 6
a. The name of bishop, which is giYcn hv Eu- 
25- 
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expressed by the Ie'gates of the Roman pontiff. 'fhe session, 
which lasted about two 1110nths, was frequently honored by the 
presence of the emperor. Leadng his guards at the door, he 
Jieated himself (with the permission of the council) on a low 
stool in the midst of {he hall. Constantine listened with 
patience, and spoke with modesty: and while he influenced 
the debates, he humbly professed that he was the 111inister, not 
the judge, of the successors of the apostles, who had been 
established as priests an'd as gods upon earth.1 28 Such r.r o - 
found reverence of an absolute monarch towards a feeble and 
unarmed assembly of hi
 own subjects, can only be compared 
to the respect with which the senate had been treated by tlle 
Roman princes who adopted the policy of Augustus. 'Vithm 
the space of fifty years, a philosophic. spectator of the vicis- 
situdes of human affairs might have contemplated Tacitus in 
the senate of Rome, and Constantine in the council of Nice. 
The fathers of the Capitol and those of the church had alike 
degenerated from the virtues of their founders; but as the 
bishops were more deeply rooted in the public opinion, they 
sustained their dignity with more decent pride, and sometimes 
opposed with a manly spirit the wishes of their sovereign. 
The progress of time aDd superstition erased the memory of 
the weakncss, the passion, the ignorance, which disgraced 
these ecclesiastical synods; and the Catholic world has unani" 
mously submitted 129 to the infallible decrees of the general 
councils.1 30 


tychius to thc 204:8 cccicsiastics, (Annal. tom. i. p. 4,10, VCTS. Pocock,) 
must bc cxtcnded far beyond thc limits of an orthodox. or even epis. 
copell ordination. 
128 Scc Euseb. in Yit. Constantin. 1. iii. c. 6-21. Tille mont, :l\Iérn. 
Ecrlesiastiqucs, tom. vi. p. 669-759. 
12g 
ancimus i
itur yicem legum obtinere, quæ a qllatnor Sanctis 
Cunciliii'i . . . . cxpositæ sunt aut firmatæ. }>rædictarum cnim quat. 
uor synoùorum dogmata sicut sanctas Scripturas ct rcgulas sicut 
Ic'
c8 observamus. J ustinial1. X ovcn. cxxx.i. JJevcriclgc (ad Pandcrt. 
pr
lcg. p. 2) remarks, that the emperors ncycr made ncw laws in 
,[)
clc
iastical matter!;; and Giannonc observcs, in a very different 
spirit, that thcy gave a lcgal sanction to the canons of counci!:;. 1:;. 
toria Civilc di X apoli, tom. i. p. 136. 
13u Scc the article COXCILE in the Encyclopedic, tom. Hi. p. 668- 
679, edition de Lucques. The author, 
I. de doctcur Bouchaud, has 
discusscd, according to the principles of the Gallican church, the 
principal questions which relate to the form an
 constitution o,f gen- 
('1":1.1, national, and provincial councils. The eJltor
 (see Pretace, J?' 
'Xvi.) have reason to be proud of this article. Those who consult theIr 
1JIlmel1:3C compilation, seldom depart so well satisfied. 
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CH.APTER XXI. 


PERSECUTION OF HERESY. -THE SCHISl\I OF THE DONATlSTS. 
- THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY.- ATltANASIUS. -DISTRACTED 
STATE OF THE CHURCH AND El\tPIRE UNDER CONSTANTINE 
AND HIS 'SONS. - TOLERATION OF PAGANISM. 


THE grateful applause of the clergy has consecrated the 
n1cmory of a prince who indulged their passions and pronloted 
their interest. Constantine gave them security, wealth, honors, 
and revenge; and the support of the orthodox faith was con- 

idered as the most sacred and important duty of the civil 
magistrate. The edict of Milan, the great charter of tolera- 
tion, had confirmed to each individual of the Roman world 
the privilege of choosing and professing his own religion. But 
this inestin1able privilege was soon violated; with the knowl- 
edge of truth, the emperor imbibed the maxims of persecu- 
tion; and the sects which dissented from the Catholic church 
were afflicted and oppressed by the triumph of Christianity. 
Constantine easily believed that the Heretics, who presumed 
to dispute his opinions, or to oppose Ids commands, were 
guilty of tbe most l1bsurd and criminal obstinacy; and that a 
seasonable application of moderate severities might save those 
unhappy men fronl the danger of an everlasting condernnation" 
Not a moment was lost in excluding the ministers and teachers 
of the separated congregations from any share of the rewards 
and immunit
s which the emperor had so liberally bestowed 
on the orthodox clergy. But as the sectaries might still exist 
under the cloud of royal disgrace, the conquest of the East 
was immediatdy followed by an edict which announced their 
\otal destruction.l After a preamble filled with passion and 
reproach, COl1!itantine absolutely prohibits the assemblies of 

he Heretics, and confiscates their public property to the use 
cither of the revenue or of the Catholic church. The sects 
again
t whOln the Imperial severity was directed, appear to 
hDVA been the adherents of Paul of Samosata; the Montanists 
of P:ll}gia: who maintained an enthusiastic succession of 


I EU8Cbius ill Yit. Constantin.!. iü. c. 63, 64:, 6õ, 66. 
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prophecy; the Novatians, wbo steTnly rejected the temporal 
f fficacy of ropentance; the l\Iarcionites and Val.entinians, 
rnder whose leading banners the various Gnostics of Asia and 
Bgypt had insensibly rallied; and perhaps the l\fanichæans, who 
imd receñtly imported from Persia a more m1fu} composition 
(if Oriental and Christian theology.2 The design of extirpating 
fle name, or at least of restraining the progress, of these odious 
I reretics, was prosecuted with vigor and effect. Some of the 
}.énal regulations were copied from tbe edicts of Diocletian; 
t nJ this method of conversion was applauded by the same 
1.
_-'hop3 who had felt the hand of oppression, and pleaded for 
the rights of hurnanity. . ".rwo imll1aterial circumstances may 
H,fve, however, to prove that the mind of Constantine \\1l5 not 
(;Ltirely corrupted by the spirit of zeal and bigotry. Before 
he condcnlned tbe l\lanichæans and their kindred sects, he 
..e
olved to nlake an accurate inquiry into the nature of their 
If I
gious principles. As if he distrusted the impartiality of 
his ecclesiastical counsellors, this delicate commission was 
iatrusted to a civil magistrate, wbose learning and moderation 
he justly esteemeò, and oî whose venal character he was 
J robably ignorant. 3 The emperor was soon convinced, that 
lIe bad too hastily pro.<:3cribed the orthodox faith and the exen1- 
t lary morals of the Novatians, who had dissented from the 
l
hurch in S0111e articles of discipline which were not perhaps 
(':$cnttat to salvation. By a particular edict, he exempted 
fJE'ffi from the general penalties of the Jaw; 4 allowed tbem 
to build a church at Constantinople, respected the miracles of 
\beir saints, invited their bishop Acesius to the council of Nice; 
find gently ridiculed the narrow tenets of his sect by a familiar 



 After some examination of the various opinions of Tillcmont, 
lJeausob1'e, Lardner, &c., I am convinced that :l\1anes did not p:ropa- 

ate his sect, even in Persia, beforc tho year 270. It is stranbc, thn.1 
ß :p.hilosophic anù foreign heresy should have penetrated so rapidly 
into the African provinees; yet I cannot easily :reject the edict of 
Diocletian against the 
ianichæal1s, which may be found in J3aronius.. 
(.Annäl. Bcd. A. D. 287.) 
. 3 Constantinus enim, cum limatius supcrsHtionum quærclet scctas. 
l\lanich
rum ct similinm, &c. Ammiall. xv. 15. Stra.tcgiu
, who 
from this commission obtained the fiurname of Musonianus, was a 
Christian of the Arian sect. He acted as one of the couuts at the 

ollncil of Sardica. Libanius praises his mildness and prudence. 
Vales. ad locum Ammian. 
4 Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. 5, leg. 2. As the general law =
 not in- 
øertcd in the Theodosian Code, it is probable that, in the year 438, the 
aeets whicn it had condemned were already extinct. 
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jest; ,vhich, from the mouth of a sovereign, must have been 
received with applause and gratitude.5 
The complaints and mutual accusations which assailed the 
throne of Constantine, as soon a"s the death of l\Iaxentius had 
submitted Africa to his victorious arms, were ill adapted to 
edify an imperfect proselyte. He learned, with surprise, that the 
provinces of that great country, from the confines of Cyrene to 
the columns of I-Iercules, were distracted with religious dis- 
cord. 6 The source of the division was derived from a double 
election in the church of Carthage; the second, in rank and 
opulence, of the ecclesiastical thrones of the \Vest. Cæcilian 
and l\lajorinus were the two rival primates of Africa; and the 
death of the latter soon made room for Donatns, who, by hIs 
supt>rior abilities and apparent virtues, was the firmest support 
ûf his party. The advantage whieh Cæcilian might claim 
from the priority of his ordination, was destroyed by the illegal, 
01' at least indecent, hast(', with which it had been performed, 
without expecting the arrival of the bishops of Numidia. The 
nuthority of these bishops, who, to the number of seventy, con- 
demned Cæcilian, and consecrated l\Iajorinus, is again weak. 
ened by the infamy of some of their personal characters; and 
by the femJ.le intrigues, sacrilegious bargains, and tumultuous 
proceedings, \\'hich are imputed to this Numidian council. 7 
The bi::-;hops of the contending factions maintained, with equal 


5 Sozomen, 1. i. c. 22. Socrates, 1. i. c. 10. These historia'ns haye 
h
('n suspected, but I thiuk without reason, of an attachment to the 
N ovatiall doctrine. The emperor said to the bi:-;hop, "Acesius, take 
a ladder, and get up to heaven by)'ourself." 1\lost of the Christian 
scct
 have, by turn'i, borrowed the ladder of Acesius. 
6 The bC'::;t materials for this part of ecclesiastical hi
tory may be 
found in the edition of Optatus 
Iilevitanui1, publi
hed (Paris, 1700) 
by M. Dupin, who has enriehed it i.ith critical notes, geographical 
discus
ions, original records, and an accurate abridgment of the whole 
centroyer.",y. )1. de Tillcmont has besto".ecl on the Donatist3 the 
greatest part of a volume, (tom. vi. part i.;) amI I am indebted to him 
lor an all11.lc collection of all the passages of hi
 favorite St. Augustin, 
which relate to those> heretics. 
7 SdÜsma igitur illo tempore confusæ mulicris iracundia peperit; 
ambitus nutrivit j avaritia roLoravjt. Optatus, I. i. c. 19. The lan- 
guage of Purpuriu<.; is that of a fnrious l11ndman. Dicitui" te neca
..;e 
lilios sororis tUi..C duos. Purpuriu,; respondit: I'utas me terreri it. te 
. . . occidi; ct ocd..lo eos qui contra me faciunt. Acta Concil. Cirten- 
Ris, ad calc. Optat. p. 274. "
hen Cæciliall was ÏIl\'itecl to an assem- 
bly of bishops, Purpmius said to his brethren, or rather to his accom- 
plices. "Let him come hither to receive our impo'iition of hand::l; 
and we will brcuk his hood bi wu,j of pCilan
c.." Optat. 1. i, c. 19 
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nrdor and obstinacy, that their adversaries were degraded, or 
at Ipast dishonored, by the odious crime of delivering the Holy 
Scriptures to the officers of Diocletian. From their mutual 
reproaches, as well as from the story of this dark transaction, 
it maY.lu::;tly be inferred, that the late persecution had imbit- 
terce! the zeal, wit h0ut reforming the manners, of the African 
Christians. That divided church was incapable of affording 
an impnrtial judicature; the controversy was solemnly tried in 
five successive tribunals, which were appointed by the em- 
peror ; and the whole proceeding, from the first appeal to the 
final sentence, lasted above three years. A severe inquisition, 
which was taken by the Prætorian vicar, and the proconsul of 
Africa, the report of two episcopal visitors who had been sent 
to Carthage, the decrees of the councils of Rome and of Aries, 
and tbe supreme judgment of Constantine himsc1f in his sacred 
consistory, were all favorable to the cause of Cæcilian; and 
he was unanimously acknowledged by the civil and ecclesias- 
tica I powers, as the true and lawful primate of Africa. The 
honors and estates of the church were attributed to his suffra- 
gan bishops, and it was not without difficulty, that Constantine 
was sati
fied with inflicting the punishment of exile on the 
principal leaders of the Donatist faction. As their cause was 
examined with attention, perhaps it was determined with jus- 
tice. Perhaps their complaint was not without foundation, that 
the credulity of the emperor had been abused by the insidious 
arts of his favorite Gsius. The influence of falsehood and 
corruption might procure the condemnation of the innocent, 
or aggravate the sentence of the guilty. Such an act, how- 
ever, of injustice, if it concluded an importunate dispute, might 
be numbered among the transient evils of a despotic adminis- 
tration, which arc neither felt nor remembered hy posterity. 
But this incident, so inconsiderable that it scarcely deserves 
a place in history, was productive of u memorable schism, 
which affiicted the provinces of Africa above three hundred 
years, and was extinguished only with Christianity itself. The 
inflexible zeal of freedom and fanaticism animated the Dona- 
tists to refuse obedience to the usurpers, whose election they 
disputed, and whose spiritual powers they denit::d. Excluded 
from the civil and religious communion of mankind, they 
boldly excommunicated the rest of mankind, who had em 4 
braced the impious party of Cæcilian, and of the Traditors, 
from which he derived his pretended ordination. They as- 
sorted with copfiòence, ,51d almost with exultation
 that t
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Apostolical succet;sion was interrupted; that all the bishops 
of Europe and Asia were infected by the contagion of guilt 
and schism; and that tbe prerogatives of the Catholic church 
were cQnfined to the chosen portion of the African believers, 
who alone had preserved inviolate the integrity of their faith 
and discipline. This rigid theory was supported by the most 
uncharitable conduct. \Vhcnever they acquired a proselyte, 
even from the distant provinces of the East, they carefully 
repeated the sacred rites of baptis111 8 and ordination; as they 
ejected the validity of those which he had already received 
from the hands of heretics or schismatics. Bishops, virgins, 
and even spotless infants, were subjected to the disgrace of a 
public penance, before theY 
 Uld be admitted to the com- 
munion of the Donatists. If they obtained possession of a 
church which had been use by their Catholic adversaries, 
they purified the unhallowed building with the same zealous 
care which a temple of idols might have required. They 
washed the pavement, scraped the walls, burnt the altar, 
whieh was commonly of wood, melted the consecrated plate, 
and cast the 1-loly Eucharist to the dogs, with every circum- 
stance of ignominy which could provoke and perpetuate the 
animosity of religious factions. 9 Notwithstanding this irrec- 
oncilable aversion, the two parties, who were mixed and sep.. 
arated in all the cities of Africa, had the same language and 
manners, the same zeal and learning., the same faith and 
worship. Proscribed by the civil and ecclesiastical powers of 
the empire, the Donatists still maintained in some provinces, 
particularly in Numidia, their superior numbers; and four 
hundred bishops acknowledged the jurisdiction of their pri- 
mate. But the invincible spirit of the sect sometimes preyed 
on its own vitals: and the bosom of their schismatical church 
was torn by intestine divisions. A fourth part of the Donatist 
bishops followed the independent standard of the l\Iaximian.. 
ists. The narrow and solitary path which their first leaders 
had marked out, continued to deviate from the great society 


8 The councils of Aries, of Nice, and of Trent, confirmed the wise 
antI moderate practice of the church of Rome. The Donatists, how.. 
ever, had the advantage of maintaining the sentiment of Cyprian, and 
of a considerable part of the primitive church. Vinccntius Lirinesis (p. 
332, ap. Tillemont, 
Iém. Eccles. tom. vi. p. 138) has explained why 
the Donatists are eternally burning with the Devil, while St. Cyprian 
tWins in heaven with Jesus Christ. . 
See the sixth book of Optatus MilC\itanus, p. 91-100. 
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of mankind. Even the imperceptible sect of the Rogatian
 
could atlirm, without a blush, that when Christ should descend 
to judge the earth, he \Vould find his true religion preserved 
only in a few nameless villages of the Cæsal'can I\lauritania. 1o 
The schism of the Donatists was confined to Africa: the 
more diffusive mischief of the Trinitarian controversy suc- 
eessively penetrated into every part of the Christian world. 
The former was an accidental quarrel, occasioned by the 
nbuse of freedom; the latter was a high [!nd mysterious argu- 
ment, derived from the abuse of philosophy. From the age 
of Constantine to that of Clovis and Theodoric, the temporal 
jllterests both of the Ron1ans and Barbarians were deeply 
invo!ved in the theological disputes of Arianism. The histo- 
rian may therefore be permitted respectfully to withdraw tho 
veil of the sanctuary; and to deduce the progress of reason 
and faith, of error and passion, from the school of Plato, to 
the decline and faU of the empire. 
The genius of Plato, informed by his own meditation, or by 
the traditional knowledge of the priests of Egypt,l1 had ven- 
tured to explore the mysterious nature of the Deity. \Vhen 
lIe had elevated his Inincl to the sublime contemplation of the 
first s(-lf-e:xi
tent, necessary cause of the universe, the Atheni- 
an sage was incapable of conceiving how the simple unity of 
11Îs essence could admit the infinite variety of distinct and suc- 
cessive ideas which compose the model of the intellectual 
\vodd; how a Being purely incorporeal could execute that 
perfect model, and mould with a plastic hand the rude and 
independent chaos. The vain hope of extricating himself 
from these dirÌÌculties, which IDust ever oppress the feeble 
po\vers of the human nlind, might induce Plato to consider the 
divine nature under the threefold modification- of the first 
cause, the reason, or Logos, and the soul or spirit of the 


10 Ti!l
mont, l\Iém. Ecclesia
tiques, tom. vi. part i. p. 253. lIe 
laughs at their partial credulity. He reyercd Augustin, the great 
doctor of the system of predestination. .. 
Jl Plato ...tEgyptum reragravit ut a sacerdotibu
 TIaròaris numcro!J 
ct cæl.estia accipcl'l't. Cicero de Finihus, v. 2ð. The Egyptians might 
Hill preserve the traditional creed of t110 PatriarchR. Josephus has 
I)ersuadcd many of the l 'hristian fathers, that Plato derived a part of 
his knowledge frùm the Jews; but thi':i yuin opinion cannot bû recon- 
ciled with the onscure stat/3 and unsocial manners of thc Jewish peo- 
ple, whose srri]Jtures wcæ not acccs
;Îble to Ureck curio
ity till more 
than one h'..luårc-d yc
rR aft.;r the death of Plato. See 1Ian.ham, 
Canen. Chrcm. J!o 144. LE.1 {;Þdc, Epistol. Critic. vii. p. 177-19.1. 
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UniVf'fse. llis poetical imagination sometimes fixed and ani- 
mated these metaphysical abstractions; the three archical or 
original principles were represented in the Platonic system as 
three Gods, united with each other by a mysterious and ineffa- 
ble generation; and the Logos was particularly considered 
under the more accessible character of the Son of an Eterna 
Father, and the Creator and Governor of the world. Sucl 
appear to have been the secret doc:rines which were cau- 
tiously whispered in the gardens of the academy; and which, 
according tu the more recent disciples of Pbto,* could not be 


· This exposition or the doctrine of PI
ta appears to me contrary to the 
trnc sense of that philosopher'
 writings. The brilliau t imagir.ation which 
he carried into metaphysical inquiries, hi3 style, full of allegories and 
figures, have mislpd tho
e interpreters who did not seck, from the whole 
tcnor of his works and beyond the images which the writer employs, tbe 
system of this philosopher. In my opinio.n, there is no Trinity ill Plato; 
he has estahli-;hed no mysterious generation between the three pretended 
principles which he is made to distingui
h. :Finally, he conceived only as 
attributes of th.e Deity, or of matter. those ideas, of which it is :mpposed 
that he made substances, re,ll beings. 
Accordin
 to Plato, God and matter existed from all eternity. Beforc 
the creation of the world, matter had in it<;elf a principle of motion, but 
without end or law3: it is this principle which Plato calls the irrational 
soul of the world, (åÀoyoç t/.ù'(7];) because, accordin
 to his doctrÏ1.1e, e\-ery 
spontaneous and original principle of mdtion is called soul. God wisheJ 
to impressjvrm upon matter, that is to say, 1. To mould !l1J.ttcr, and mùkc 
it intu a body; 2. To re!julate it,; motion, anù subject it to 80me end and 
to certain law.'). The Deity, in this operation, could not act bl
t accordin
 
to the ideas existing in hi.;; intelligence: their union tilled th
s, anù fonned 
the ideal type of the world. It is this ideal world, this ùi\-ine intelligenec, 
existing with G(ld from all eternity, and called by Plato J òuç or À6y 'ç. whi<:h 
he is supposed to personify, to substantialize; \\hile a.n attl'ntive c},.amina- 
tion is sufficient to convince us that he has never a""igncd it an existence 
external to the Deity, (hors de la Di\'initt'>,) and that he considered the 
Àoyo
 as the aggregate of the id.ea.s of God, the divine under.;tanding in its 
relation to the world. The contr.uy opinion is irreconcila
lle with all his 
philosophy: thus he says (Timæus, p. 348, edit. Bip.) that to the idea of 
the Deity is essentially united that of an intelligence, of a logos. He 
would thus have admitted a double ZO'IOS; one inherent in the Deity as an 
attribute, the other independently èxistinx- as a substancc. Ile at!ìrms 
(Tima
us, 316, 33ï, 348, Sophista, v. ii. p. 2G."), 2GB) that the intelligence, 
the principle of order, J'ÒV, or >.óY()Ç, cannot E'xist but as an attribute of a 
s01\l, (;.j.VX'l,) the principle of motion and of life, of' which the nature is 
un kno" n to us. How, then, according to this, could he consider the 10;/08 
ns a substance endowed with an indepcndent existence? In other plaCl>S, 
he explain!-; it by thci>e two word!':, fr.UJTrW17, (knowledge, science,) and é/Q- 
1'U:'l, (int('lligcncc.) which signit"y the nttributf's of the Deity. (
()}lhist. 
Y. ii. p. 20;).) La..,tl
., it folbws from !,(,'H'Lìl P,\::;s gt.s, among others from 
I)läleb. y, iv. p. 24ï, 218, thJ.t PI.lto has never given to t1-H
 words 
òvç, 
M}Jç, but one of thlse t,\ 0 nH'al1Î)}g
: 1. The rum't lj"tle actÙ n of the 
J)eit!/; that i", order, the coll!'C'tive laws which go, crn the world: and 
2. The rational soul of the world, (ÀIJY/C1Til(l/ 
ìiX7;
) or the ('dIlSC of this 
result, that is to say, the divine intelligellce. \rh('
l he SelJalat '8 GoJ, the 
ideal archetype of the world and 1Llatter, it is to cfplain hùw, accorcFng- to 
his 8Y6tern t God há.S proCÐcll.:d, at the creJ.tio-n, tò ur.it.e the prwc.i!'1c of 
VOL. II. 2G 
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perfectly understood, till after an assiduous study of thirty 
years. 12 
The arms of the l\lacedonians diffused over Asia and Egypt 
the language antllearning of Greece; and the theological sys- 
tcm of Plato was taught, with less reserve, and perhaps with 
some improven1ents, in the celebrated school of Alexandria)3 


12 The modern guides who lead me to the knowledge of the Pla- 
tonic systcm are Cudworth, (Intellectual System, p. 568-620,) Bas- 
nage, (lIist. des Juifs, 1. iv. c. 4, p. 53-86,) Le Clerc, (Epist. Crit. vii. 
p. 19-!-20D,) and Brucker, (Rist. Philosoph. tom. i. p. 67õ-706.) As 
the learning of thesc writers was equal, and thcir intention different, an 
iuqui:-;itive obscrver may derive instruction from th.cir disputcs, and 
certainty from thcir agreement. 
13 Brucker, Hist. Philosoph. tom. i. p. 1349-1357. The Alexan- 
drian school is celcbratcd by Strabo (1. xvii.) and Ammianus,) (xxii. 
G.) * 


order, which he had within himself, his proper intelligence, the MyoS', the 
principle of motion, to the principle of motion, the irrational soul, the 
ðÀoyo
 IJ;Î'X17, which was in matter. 'Vhen he speaks of the place occupied 
by the ideal world, (TChroç l'Of]ïÒÇ,) it is to designate the divine intelligence, 
which is its cau
e. I"inally, in no part of his writings do we find a true 
personification of the pretended beings of which he is sa
d to have formed 
a trinity: and if this personification existed, it would equally apply to 
mau)' other notions, of which might be formed many different trinities. 
This error, into which many ancient as well as modern interpreters of 
Plato have fallen, was vcry natural. Besides the snares which were con- 
cealed in his figurative style; besides the necessity of comprehending as a 
whole the system of his ideas, and not to explain isolated passages, the 
nature of his doctrine itself would conduce to this error. \Vhen Plato 
appeared, the ullcertainty of human knowledge, and the continual illusion8 
of the senses, were acknowledged, and had given rise to a general sCl'pti- 
ciSlll. Socrates had aimed at raising morality above the in1iuence of this 
scepticism: Plato endeavored to save metaphysics, by seeking in the 
human intellect a source of certainty which the senses could not furnish. 
He invented the system of innate ideas, of which the aggregate formed
 
according to him, the ideal world, and affirmed that these ideas were real 
attributes, not only attached to our conceptions of objects, but to the: 
nature of the ohjects themselves; a natur"e of which from them we might 
ootiLÌn a kn01lfledge. He gave, then, to these ideas a positive existence as 
attributes; his commentators could easily give them a real existence a:i 
f'ubstances; especially as the terms which he used to designate them, 
"VTO TO Kf.lÀOJ/, auro TÒ äyuOIlIl, essential beauty, essential goodness, lent thcm- 

ch-e.
 to this substantialization, (hypostasIs.) - G.. 
"\Ve have retained this view of the original philosoph)' of Plato, in whir-It 
there is probably much truth. The genius of Plato was rather metaphys- 
ica.l than impf'r::5onative: his poetry was in his language, rather than, lIke 
that of the Orientals, in his conceptions. -1\1. . 
. The philosophy of Plato was not the only source of that professed ill 
the school of Alexa.ndria. ThJ.t city, in which Greek, J ewi6h, and Egyp- 
tian men of letters wcre ass('mblcd, was the scene of a strange fusion of the 
system of t
lCse thrce people. The Greeks brought a Platonism, already 
llLUch ch3.uged; the Jews, \\ ho had acquired at Babylon a great numùer 
of Orientall1oti.on
, and whose theological opinions had undergone great 
cha.n;;cs by this intt-rcoarse, endca.,'orBd to rec6ncile Platonism with their 
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A nL1mm'OllS colony of Jews had been invited, by the favor of 
the Ptolemies, to settle in their new capitaL14 \Vhile the bulk 
of the nation practised the legal ceremonie
, and pursued the 
lucrative occupations of commerce, a few Hebrews, of a more 
liberal spi rit, devoted their lives to religious and philosophical 
contemplation. I5 They cultivated with diligence, and em- 
braced with ardor, the theological 
ystelTI of the Athenian 
sage. But theil' national pride would have been mortified by 


1-1 J o5cph. Alltiquitat. I. xii. c. 1, 3. Basnage, JIist. des J uifs, I. 
vii. c. 7. 
lã For thc origin of the Jc'wish philosophy, see Eusebius, Præ- 
parat. Evangel. viii. Ð, 10. According to :Philo, the Therapf'utæ 
studied philosophy; and Brucker has proved (lEst. Philosoph. tOl11. 
ii. p. ï87) that they gavc the prefcrence to that of Plato. 


new doctrine, amI disfigured it entirely: lastly, the Egyptians, who were 
not willing to abandon notions for which the Greeks themselves enter- 
taincd re:-;pect, endeavored on their side to reconcile their own with those 
of their neighbors. It is in Ecclesiasticus and the 'Visdom of Solomon 
that we trace the in1i.ucnce of Oriental philosophy rather than that of 
Platonism. 'Ve find in these books, and in those of the later prophets, as 
in Ezekiel, notions unknown to the Jews before the Babylonian captivity, 
of which we do not discO\-er the germ in Plato, but which are manifestly 
dcrived from the Orientals. Thus God represented under tIte image of 
ligbt, and the principle of evil under that of darkness; the history of the 
good and bad angels; paradise and hell, &c., are doctrines òf which the 
origin, or at least the positi\e determination, can only be referred to the 
Oriental philosophy. Plato supposed mattcr eternal; the Orientals and 
the Jews con<;idered it as a creation of God, who alone was eternal. It is 
impo'\sible to explain. the philosophy of the Alexanùrian school solely by 
the ùlendin
 of the Jewish theology with the Greek philosophy. The 
Oriental philosophy, ho" cyer little it may be kno\\n, is recognized at 
every instant. Thus, according to the Zend Avesta, it is by the 'Vord 
(honoH>1") more ancient than the world, that Ormuzd created the universe. 
Ihis word is the logos of Philo, consequently very different from that of 
Plato. I have shown that Plato never personified the logos as. tlH' ideal 
archf'type of the world: Philo ventured this personification. The Deity, ac- 
cording to him, has a double logos; the first (Myo
 1:11(11áOLTOÇ) is the ideal arch- 
etype of the world, the irleal world, the first-born of the Deity; the second 
(>'6yo. r.POcþ6PIKO_) is the word itself of God, persollified under the image of a 
being acting to create the sensible world, and to make it like to the ineal 
world: it is the second-horn of God. }'ollowing out his imaginations, Philo 
went so far as to personify anew the ideal world, under the image of a C'elestial 
man, (ÒVp"1 wç avrþ(lwrruS,) the primitivc type of man, and the sensible world 
undcr the image of anothel. man less pértect than the celestial man. Cer- 
tain notions of the Oriental philosophy may have gh-en rise to this strange 
abuse of allegory, which it is sufficient to relate, to show what alterations 
Platonism had alreaày undergone, and what was their source. Philo, 
moreover, of all the J cws of Alexc.wdJia, is the one whose Platonism is the 
most pure. (See lluhle, lntrod. to lEst. of Mod. Philosophy Michaelis, 
Introd. to New Test. in Germ..m, part ii. p. Ð73.) It is from this mixture 
of Orient..llisll1, Ptltonism, and Judaism, that Gnosticism arose, whíeh has 
produced so many theological and philosophical eÀtraya.gancies; ,and in 
which Orit>uta.l notions dvidcntly predomin
tc.-tG. 
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a fair confession of their former povprty: and they boldly 
Inarked, as the sacred inheritance of their ancestors, the gold 
and jewels which they had so lately stolen from their Egyptian 
masters. One hundred years before the birth of Christ, a 
philosophical treatise, which manifestly betrays the style and 
sentiments of the school of Plato, was produced by the Alex- 
anrlrian Jews, Ðnd unanilnously received as a genuine and 
valuable relic of the inspired \Visrlom of Solomon.l 6 A simi- 
la J' union of the :Mosaic faith and !lIP, Grecian philosophy, 
distinguishes the works of Philo, which were composed, fOf 
the most part, under thc reign of Augustus. 17 

he material 
soul of the universe 18 might offend the piety of the Hebrews: 
but they applicd the character of the LOGOS to the Jehovah of 
IVloses and the patriarchs; and the Son of God was introduced 
upon earth under a visible, and even human appearance, to 
perform those familiar offices which seem incompatible with 
the naturc and attributes of the Universal Cal1se. 19 
,!'he eloquence of Plato, .
e name of Solomon, the authority 


16 See Calmet, Dissertations sur la Bible, tom. ii. p. 277. The hook 
of the \Visdom of Solomon ,,,as receivcd by many of the fathers as the 
work of that monarch; and although rejected by the Protcstants for 
want of a Hcbrew original, it has obtained, with the rest of the V ul- 
gate, the smfction of the council of Trent. 
17 The Platonism of Philo, which was famous to a proverb, is proved 
he yond a doubt by Le Clerc, (Epist. Crit. viii. p. 211-228.) Basnage 
(lEst. dps Juifs, 1. i,.. c. 5) has clearly ascertained, that the theo- 
logical works of Philo were composed beforc the death, and most 
probably before the birth, of Clui
t. In such a timc of darkness. the 
knowledge of l:>hilo is more astonishing than his errors. Bull, 
Ddcns. :Fid. Nicen. s. i. c. i. p. 12. 
18 
l('ns agitat molcm, et magno se corpore rniscet. 
Be:oìidcs this matcrial soul, Cudworth has discovered (p. 562) in 
Amelius, Porphyry, Plotinus, and, as he thinks, in Plato himself, a 
superior, spiritual 'llpercosmian soul of the universe. But this double 
soul is exploded by nrucker, nasnage, and Le Clcrc, as an idle fancy 
of the lattcr Platonicits. 
19 Petav. Dogmnta Theologica, tom. ii. 1. viii. c. 2, p. 791. Bull, 
Defens. }'id. Nicen. s. i. c. 1. p. 8, 13. This notion, till it was abused 
by the Arians, was freely adopted in the Christian theology. Tt'rtul- 
lian (adv. Praxcam, e. 16) has a remarkable and dan
erous pas-sage. 
After contrasting. with indiscreet wit. the nature of God, and the 
actions of Jehovah, he concludes: :Scilicet ut hæc de iilio Dei non 
credcnda fui
sc, si non scriJ!ta essent; fortasse non crcd('nda de Patre 
licet scripta. *' 


. Tertullian is here arguing against the Patripassians; those who aa- 
.ertOO. that the Father 'W'Ð.S born of the Virgin., died and was burk-d. -N. 
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)f the school of Alexandria, and the consent of the Jews and 
Greeks, were insufficient to establish the truth of a mysterious 
doctrine, which might plcase, but could not satisfy, a rational 
mind. A prophet, or apostle, inspired by the Deity, cah alone 
exercise a lawful dominion over the faith of mankind: and 
the theology of Plato might have been forever confounded 
with the philosophical visions of the Academy, the Porch, and 
the Lycæum, if the name and diyine attributes of the Logos 
had not been confirmed by the celestial pen of the last and 
lTIOst sublime of the Evangelists. 20 The Christian Revelation, 


20 The Platonists admircd the beginning of the Gospel of St. John, 
8S C'ontaining an exact transcript of their own principles. Au
u:;;till. 
de Ciyitat. Dei, x. 29. Amelius apud Cyril. ad verso Julian. 1. viii. p. 
283. But in thc third and fourth ccnturies, the Platonists of Alex- 
andria might improve their Trinity, by the secret stuùy of the Chri3- 
tian theology. * 


. A Bhnrt discussion on the sense in which St. John has used the word 
I..ogos, will prove that he has not borrowed it. from the philosophy of Plato. 
The evangelist adopts this worù without previous explanation, as a term 
with which his contemporaries were already familiar, and which they could 
at once comprchend. To know the sense which he gave to It, we Illllst 
inquire that which it generally bore in hi<; time. \Ve find Í\TO: the one 
attached to the word logos by the Jews of Pale:-.tine, the other by the school 
of Alexandria, particularly by Philo. The Jews hail. feared at all times to 
pronounce the name of Jehovah; th('}' had formed a habit of designating 
God hy one of his attributes; thpy calleil. him sometimes \Visdom, somc- 
tinws the \Vord. By the u'ord qf tile L01"d were tlte Iwarens nwde. (Psalm 


xiii. 6.) Accustomed to allegories, they often addressed thC'JIlsclves to 
this attribute of the Ddty as a real being. Solomon makes '\Tisdolll say, 
,. The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way, before his ,,'orks of 
old. I was set up from everla,;tin
, fwm the beginning, or ever the earth 
was." (Prov. viii. 22, 23.) Their residence in Persia only increas{'d this 
ill('lination to sustained allC'g'ories. In the Ecclesiasticus of the 
on of 
Sirach, and the Bonk of \Visdom, we find allegorical description
 of 
\Visd\\m like the following: ., I came out of the mouth of the No...t 
High; J covered the earth as a cloud; . . . I alone c011lpas
ed the circuit 
of heaven, (.nd walkpd in the bottom of the deep. . . The Cn'ator created 
me from the beginning, before the world, and I shall never fail." (Eccles. 
xxiv. 3.j-39.) See also the 'Vi
dom of Solomon, c. ,ii. v. D. IThe 
1attC'r book is clearly .Alexandrian. - ::\1.] 'Ye see from this that the J ew
 
undf'fstood from the Hebrew and Chaldaic words which signify \Visdom, 
the \Vord, and which were translated into Greek by uotþÎ/l, Aóyo., a simple 
attriùute of the Deity, allegorically personified, hut of \\hich they did not 
ma1{e a real particular being, separate from the De;ty. 
The school of Alexandria, on the contrar)', and Philo among the rest, 
min
ling Greck with Jewish and Oriental notit)ns, an
 abandonmg himself 
to his inclindtion to mysticism, per'ioniíied the loyos, and repre:sented it 
(see note, p. 3
)7) as a di
tinct being, created by <3-od, and intermediate 
between God and míll1. This is the second logos of Philo, (ÀóyoS" r.POcþ6PIlWÇ,) 
that which acts from the beginning of the \\orld, alone in it:-. kind, (povo- 
l'iv'7',) creator of the sensible world, (K6ufloS" a U(J77rò,,) formed by God ac- 
Cùnling to the ideal world CICÓUflO; Jl67]TOs) which he had in him
clf, and 
26 =If 
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which was consummated under the reign of Ncrva, disc1o

d 
to the world the amazing secret, that the LOGos, who was with 
God from the beginning, and was God, who had made aU 
things, and fOf whom all things had been made, was incarnate 
in the person of Jesus of Nazareth; who had been Lorn of a 
virgin, and suffered death on the cross. Besides the general 
design of fixing on a perpetual basis the divine honofs of 
Christ, the most ancient and respectable of the ecclesiastical 
writers have ascribed to the evangelic theologian a particulat. 
intention to confute two opposite heresies, which disturbed the 


which was the first logos, (ó ål / WTt1TW,) the first-born (ó 1Tpcußhcpoç vTuç) of 
the Deity. The logos taken in thi!' sense, thcn, was a created being, but 
anterior to the cre<ltion of the würld, near to God, and charged with hi
 
revelations to mankind. 
'Vhich of these two senses is that which St. John intended to assign to 
the word logos in the first chapter of his Gospel, and in all his writings? 
St. John was a Jew, ùorh and educated in Palestine; he had no lmowl- 
edge, at least vcry little, of the philosophy of the Greeks, and that of the 
Grecizing J pws: he would naturally, then, attach to the word logos the 
sense attached to it by the Jews of Palestine. If, in fact, we compare the 
attriontes which h<> assigns to the IO!Jos with those which arc assigned to it 
in Proverùs, in the "
isdom of Solomon, in Ecclesiasticus, we shall see 
that thev are the same. The 'V ord was in the world, and the world was 
made b
: him; in him was life, and the life was the light of men, (c. i. v. 
lO-H.) It is impossible not to traC(' in this chapter the ideas which the 
Jews had formed of the allegorized logos. The evangelist afterwards 
)Oeally personifies that which his predecessors have personificd only poet- 
ically; for he affirms" t!tat tlle TVord became flesh," (v. 14.) It was to 
prove this that he wrote. Closely examined, the ideas which he gives of 
the logos cannot agree with those of Philo and th
 school of Alexandria; 
they corresponrl, 011 the contrary, with those of the Jews of PãlesLÏne. 
Perhaps St. J ohn, employin
 a well-known term to explain a doctrine 
which was yet unknown, has slightly altere<l the sense; it i" this alteration 
which we appear to discover on comparing different passages of his writ- 
ings. . 
It is worthy of remark, that the Jews of Palestine, who did not pcrceive 
this alteration, conld find nothing extraordinary in what St. John said of 
the Logos; at least thpy comprehended it without difficulty, while the 
Greeks aud Grecizing Jews, on their part, brought to it prejudices and 
preconccptions easily reconciled with those of the evangelist, who did not 
t'xpressly contradict them. This circumstance must ha,'e much fa,'ored 
the progress of Christianity. Thus the fathers of the church in the two 
first ('(nturies and later, formed almost all in the s('hool of Alexandria, 
ga\"e to the Logos of St. John a sense nearly similar to that which it 
receivcd from Philo. Their doctrine approachecl very near to that which 
in the fourth century the council of :Kite condcmned in the person of 
Arius. -G. 
1\1. Guizot has forgottt'n the long residenec of St. J oh11 at Ephesus, the 
centre of the ming-Iiug opinions of the East and "rest, which ":c:e gradu- 
ally growing up into Gnosticism. (See :Mattcr. Hist. du GnostIclsme, vol. 
i. p. 154.) St. John's sense of the Logos secms as far removed. from 
he 
simple allegory ascriùed to the Palestinian Jews as from the Onental Im- 
personation of the Alexandrian. The simple truth may be, that St. John 
took the familiar term, and, as it Wf'rc, infused into it the peculiar and 
Christian sense in which it is used in his writings. -1\1. 
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peace of the prImitive church. 21 I. The faith of the Ebion- 
ites,22 perJ
aps of the Nazarenes,23 wa
 gross and imperfect. 
They revered Jesus as the greatest of the prophets, endowed 
with supernatural virtue and power. They ascribed to his 
person and to his future reign all the predictions of the 
fIe brew orac1es which relate to the spiritual and everlasting 
kingdom of the promised l\fcs:')iah. 24 Some of -them might 
confess that he was born of a virgin: but they obstinately 
tejected the preceding existence and divine perfections of the 
Logos, or Sou of God, which are so clearly defined in the 
Gospel of St. John. About fifty years afterwards, the Ebion- 
i
es, whose errors arc mentioned hy Justin :Martyr with l('ss 
severity than they seem. to desen'e,25 foi'med a very inconsid- 
erable portion of the Christian name. II. The Gnostics, who 
were di:')tingl1i-.;hed by the epithet of Docetes, deviated into 
the contrary extreme; and betrayed the hum
ln, while they 
asser:ed the diviup, nature of Christ. Educated in the school 
of Plato, accustolTI('d to the sublime idea of the Logos, they 
rf>adily conceived that the brightest .LEon, or Emanation of the 
Deity, might a
Sl1me the outward shape and visible appear- 
ances of a mortal; 2G but they vainly pretended, that the 
imperff'ctions of m:ltter are incompatible with the purity of a 


21 See BC3usobrc, lIist. Critique du )Ianichcisme, tom. i. p. 377. 
The Go.5pcl accorcling to St. John is 8uppo..ed to have been published 
about '\eventv years after the death of Christ. 
22 The senti
cnts of the Ebionites are fairly stated by 
Io::;heim (p. 
331) and Le Clert', (lIist. Ecel('s. p. .53.5.) The Clementine
, pub- 
lished among the apostoìical fathers, are attributed by the critics to 
one of these sectaries. 
23 
tal1ch polemic"!, like a BuU, (Judicium Eccles. Cathol. c. 2,
 
in:-;ist on the orthodoxy of the N azarellCS; which appears less pure 
and certain in the eyes of l\Io
heim. (p. 330.) 
24 The humble ronditi()l1 and sufferings of Jesu>; have alway
 been 
a stumbling-block to the Jews. "Deus... ('outrariis coloribus 

IC'ssiam depinxerat; futurus erat Rex, Judex, Pastor," &e. Ree 
Limb0rch et Orohio Arnica CoUnt. p. 8, 19, 5:3-76, 19
-2::>4. Bat 
this objection has obliJ;ed the believing Christians to lift up their ('yes 
to a spiritual and everlasting kinß(lom. . 
2'> J u<;tin l\lartyr, Dialog. cum Tryphnnte, p. 113, H.1. Sce I,e Clerc, 
lIist. EcclC's. p. 6l3. Bull and his editor Grabe (Judicium Eccles. 
Cathol. r. 7, and Appendix) attempt to di
tort cither the sentiment" 01 
the worùs of Justin; but"their violent correction of the text is rejected 
eycn hv the BellNlirtine editors. 
26 The Arians reproarhell the o.rthodox party with borrowing their 
Trinit
. from the Va.lent
llians and ::\Iarcionitc...;. See Bcau:;obre, lIi:3t. 
du )Ianichcisme, 1. iii. c. .5. 7. 
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celC'stial substance. 'Vhile the blood of Christ yet smoked on 
:l\1ount Calvary, the Docetes invented the impious and extrava- 
gant hypothesis, that, instead of issuing from the womb of the 
Yirgin,27 he had descended on the banks of the Jordan in the 
form of perfect manhood; that he had imposed on the senses 
of his enemies, and of his disciples; and that the ministers of 
Pilate had wasted their impotent rage on an airy phantom, 
who seemed to expire on the cross, and, after three days, to 
rise from the dcad.:2t
 


27 :K on dit;num cst ex utero credcre Dcurn, et Dcum Christum 
. . . . non dignum cst ut tanta. majestas pcr sorù.es et squalorcs muli- 
eriq transirc crcrlatur. The Gnostics asserted the impurity of matter, 
nnd of marriage j and they were scandalized by the gross inter pre.. 
t:ltioas of the fathers, and even of Augustin himsclf. See Beausobre, 
tom. ii. p. ,'j23. *" 
2S AposV1lis adhuc in sæculo superstitibus apucl Jud
cam Christi 
f,an
uine recento, et plzantasma corpus Domini asscrebatur. Cotelerius 
thinks (Patres Apostol. tom. ii. p. 24) that those who will not allow 
the Docetcs to have arisen in the time of the Apo::;tlcs, may with equal 
rea
on deny that the 
un shines at noonday. These Docetes, ",,,ho 
formed the most considerable party Rmong the Gnostics, ,yere 80 
called, because they granted only a seeming body to Christ. t 


*" The greater part of the Docetæ rejected the true divinity of Jesus 
Christ, as well as his human nature. They belonged to the Gnostics, 
WhOlT1 some philosophers, in whose party Gibbon has enlisted, make to 
derive their opinions from those of })lato. These philosophers did not 
cOll:,idcr that Platonism had undergone continual alterations, and that 
those which gave it some analogy with the notions of the Gnostics were later 
Í11 their origin than most of the 6('cts compn>hended under this name. 
l\Iosheim has proy('d (in his Instit. IIistor. Eccles. Major. s. Í. p. 136, sqq. 
find p. 3;;9, sqq.) that the Oriental philosophy, combined with the caba- 
Lst;cal philosophy of the J (>\\"s, had given ùirth to Gnosticism. The rela- 
tions which exist beÌ\yeen this doctrine and the record", which rcmain to 
us of that of the Orientals, the Chaldean and Persian, have been the 
source of the errors of the Gnostic Christians, who wished to reconc:le 
their ancient notions with th('ir new belief. It is on thi..:; account that, 
dpm.ing the human natur
 of Christ, they also denied hi" intimate union 
witli G"uù, and took him for one of the substances (æons) created by God. 
As they belien'd ill the eternity of matter, and considered it to be the 
principle of evil, in opposition to the Deity, the first cause and principle 
of good, they were unwilling to admit that one of the pure ßubstances, 
one of the æons which came forth from God, had, by partaking in the 
material nature,. allied himself to the principle of evil; and this was their 
motive for rejecting the real humanity of Jesus Christ. See Ch. G. F. 
"ralch, Hi!'>t. of Heresies in Germ. t. i. p. 217, sqq. Brucker, lEst. Crit. 
I'hil. ii, p. 6a9. - G. 
t The name of Docetæ was given to these sectaries only in the course 
of the second century: this name did not designate a sect, properly so 
called; it applied to all the sects who taught the non-reality of the mate- 
rial body of Christ; of this number were t.he Yalentinians, the Basilid.i- 
ans, the Ophitcs, the :Marcionites, (against 'whom Tertullian wrott tus 
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The divine sanction, which the .A postle had bestowed on 
J1e fundamental principle of the theology of Plato, enco
lragf'd 
the learned proselytes of the second and third centuries to 
ndmire and stu'dy the writings of the Athenian sage, who had 
thus marvellously anticipated one of the n10st surprising dis- 
coveries of the Christian revelation. The respectaLle name 
of Plato was used by the orthodox,29 and abused by the here- 
tics,30 as the common support of truth and error: the rruthor- 
itv of his slÚlful commentators, and the science of dialectics, 
,,;ere employed to justify the remote consf'quences of his opin- 
ions and tu supply the discreet silence of the inspirecl writers. , 
The same subtle and profound questions concerning the natlÃre, , 
the generation, the distinction
 and the equality of the three 
divine persons of the mysterious Triad, or TrÙâty,31 ,vere 
agitated in the philosophical and in the Chrt;:;tian schools of 
Alexandria. An eager spirit of curiosity urged them to 
explore the seerets of the abyss; and the pride of the prufcs- 


29 Some proofs of the respect which the Christians entertained for 
the person and doctrine of Plato may be found in Dc la 
Iothe 10 
Vayer, tom. v. p. 136, &c., edit. 1757; and Basnagc, lIist. des Juif.
, 
tom. iv. p. 29, 79, &c. 
30 Doleo bona fide, Platoncm omnium heræticorum condimentarium 
factum. Tertullian. de Anima, c. 23. Petavius (Dogm. Theolog. 
tom. iii. proleg. 2) shows that this was a gencral complaint. Beauso- 
bre (tom. i. 1. iii. c. D, 10) has deduced the Gnostic errors from 
Platonic principles; and as, in the school of Alexandria, those prin- 
ciples were blended with the Oriental philosophy, (Brucker, tom. i. 
p. 13J6,) the sentiment of BC'ausobre Illay be reconcilcd with the 
opinion of :Mosheim, (General History of the Church, vol. Í. p. 37.) 
31 If Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, (see Dupin, Bibliothèqne Ec- 
clesiastique, tom. i. p. 66,) was the first who employ cd the WQl"d TrÙ(,d, 
Trinity, that abstract term, which wag alrcady familiar to the schools 
of philosophy, must have been introduced into the theology of the 
Christians after the middle of the second century. 


, 
I 
book, De Carne Christi,) and other Gnostics. In truth, Clcment of Alex- 
andria (1. iii. Strom. c. 13, p. 552) makes express mention of a sect of 
Docetæ, and even names as one of its heads a certain Cassianus; hut 
every thing leads us to believe that it was not a distinct sect. Philastrius 
(de Hæres, c. 31) reproaches Saturnillus with being a Docete. Irena us 
(adv. IIær. c. 23) makes the same reproach against Basiliùes. Epiphanius 
and Philastriuc;, who have treated in detail on each particular here:;y, do 
not specially name that of the Docetæ. Serapion, bishop of Antioch, 
(Eu
eb. IIi st. Eccles. 1. vi. c. 12,) and Clement of Al('xanùria, (1. ...ii. 
t1Om. 
p. 900,) appear to be the first who have used the generic name. It i<; not 
found in any earlier record, though the error which it points out existed 
even in the time of the Apostles. See Ch. G. F. 'Valch, lIist. of Her 
v. i. p. 233. Tillemont, Mf'm. pour sel'vir à In Hist. Eccles. ii. p. 60. Duù 
c1æu:J de Eccles. Avost. c. õ, 
 7. - G. 
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sors, and of their disciples, was satisfied with the science of 
words. But the most sagacious of the Christian theologians 
the great Athanasius himself, has candidly confessed,32 that 
whenever he forced his understanding to meditate on the 
divinity of the Logos, his toilsome and unavailing efforts 
recoiled on themselves; that the more he thought, the less he 
comprehended; and the more he wrote, the less capable was 
he of expressing his thoughts. In every step of the inquiry, 
we are compelled to feel and ackno\\7ledge the immeasurable 
disproportion betwp.en the size of the object and the capacity 
of the human mind. \Ve may strive to abstract the notions 
of time, of space, and of matter, which so closely adhere to 
all the perceptions of our experime.ntal knowledge. But as 
soon as we presume to reason of infinite substance, of spirit- 
ual generation; as often as .we deduce any positive conclu- 
sions from a negative idea, we are involved in darkness, per- 
plexity, and inevitable contradiction. As these difficulties 
arise from the nature of the subject, they oppress, with the 
same insuperable weight, the philosophic and the theological 
disputant; but we may observe two essential and peculiar 
circumstances, which discriminated the doctrines of the Catho- 
lic church from the opinions of the Platonic school. 
J. A chosen society of philosophers, men of a liberal educa- 
tion and curious disposition, might silently meditate, and tem- 
perately discuss in the gardens of Athens or the library of 
.Alexandria, the abstruse questions of metaphysical science. 
The lofty speculations, which neither convinced the under. 
standing, nor agitated the passions, of the Platonists them- 
selves, were carelessly overlooked by the idle, the busy, and 
even the studious part of mankind. 33 But after the Logos had 
been revealed as the sacred object of the fait h
 the hope, and 
the religious worship of the Christians, the mysterious system 
was embraced by a nump-rous and increasing multitude in every 
province of the Roman world. Those persons who, frorn their 
age, or sex, or occupations, were the least qualified to judge, 


3
 Athanasius, tom. i. p. 808. His expressions have an uncommon 
energy; and as he was writing to monks, there could not be any 
occasion for him to affect a rational language. 
33 In a treatise, which professed to explain the opinions of the 
ancient philosophers concerning the nature of the gods, we might 
expect to discover the theological Trinity of Plato. But Cicero very 
honestly confessed, that although he had translated the Timæus, he 
could never underst
nd that mysterious dialogue. See Hieronyw.. 
præf. ad 1. xii. in Isaiam, tom. v. p. 164. 
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who were the least exercised in the habits of abstract rea- 
soning, aspired to contemplate the economy of the Divine 
Nature: and it is the boast of Tertullian,34 that a Christian 
mechanic could readily answer such qupstions as had per- 
plexed the wisest of the Grecian sages. \Vhere the su
ject 
lies so far bcyond OUI' reach, the difference between the high- 
est and the lowest of hlJman understandings lTIay indeed be 
calculated as infinitely small; yet the degree of weakness 
Tnay perildps be measured by the degree of obstinacy and 
dogmatic confidence. Thcse speculations, instead of bcing 
treated as the amusement of a vacant hour, became t.he most 
serious business of the present, and the most useful prepara- 
tion for a future, life. 1\. theology, which it was incumbent 
to believe, which it was impious to doubt, and which it might 
be dangerous, and even fatal, to mistake, became the familiar 
topic of private meditation and popular discourse. The cold 
indifference of philosophy was inflamed by the fcrvent spirit 
of devotion; and even the metaphors of common language 
suggested the fallacious prejudiccs of sense and experience. 
The Christians, who abhorred the gross and impure generation 
of the Greck mythology,35 wcre tempted to argue from the 
familiar analogy of the filial and paternal relations. 'fhe 
chat'actel' of Son seemed to imply a perpetual subordination 
to the voluntary author of his existcnce; 36 but as the act of 
generation, in t.he most spiritual and abstracted sen
e, must be 
supposed to transmit the properties of a common natllrc,37 
they durst not presume to circumscribe the powers or the 
duration of the Son of an eternal and omnipotent Father. 
Fourscore years after the death of Christ, the Christians of 


34 Tertullian. in Ap010g. c. 46. See Dayle, Dictionnaire, au mot 
Si-monide. His remarks on the presumption of Tertullian are profound 
and intere:::ting. 
35 Lactantius, iv. 8. Yet the Probote, or Prolatio, which the most 
orthodox divincs borrowed without sC"ruple from the Yalentinians, and 
illustrated by the compari<;ons of a fountain aud stream, the sun and 
its rays, &c., either meant nothing, or f.tyored a material iùea of t116 
divine generation. See 13eausobre, tom. i. 1. iii. c. 7, p. 648. 
36 
Iany of "the primitive writers ha'"c frankly confpssed, that tho 
Son owed his being to th,c will of the }'ather. See Clarke'8 Scripture 
Trinity, p. 280-287. On the other hand, Athanasius and his follow- 
ers seem unwilling to grant what they. arc afraid to deny. The 
Bchoolmen extricate themselves from this difficulty by the distinction' 
of a preceding and a concomitant wiU. Petav. Dogm. Theolog. tom. ii. 
1. ,i. c. 8, p. 687-603. 
37 Sea Petav. Dogm. Thcolog. tom. Ü. 1. ii. c. 10, p. 169. 
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Bithynia dec1ared before the tribunal of Pliny, that the} 
invoked him as a god: and his divine honors have been 
perpetuated in every age and country, by the various sects 
who assume the name of his disciples. 38 Their tender l'e\rer. 
ence for the memory of Christ, and their horror for the pro- 
fane worship of any created being
 would have engaged them 
to assert the equal and absolute divinity of the Logos, if their 
rapid ascent towards the throne of heaven had not been imper- 
ceptibly checked by the apprehension of violating the unity 
and sole supremacy of the great Father of Christ and of the 
Universe. The suspense and fluctuation produced in the minds 
of the Christians by these opposite tendencies, may be observed 
in the writings of the theologians who flourished after the end 
of the apostolic age, and before the origin of the Arian contro- 
versy. Their suffrage is cJaimed, with equal confidence, by 
the orthodox and by the hpretical parties; and the most inquis- 
itive critics have fairly allowed, that if they had the good for- 
tune of possessing the Catholic verity, they have delivered 
their conceptions in loose, inaccurate, and sometiules contra- 
dictory language. 39 
II. The devotion of individuals was the first circumstance 
which distinguished the Christians from the Platonists: the 
second was the authority of the church. The disci pIes of 
philosophy asserted the rights of intellectual freedom, and 
thcir respect for the sentiments of their teachers \Vas a liberal 
anù voluntary tribute, which tbcy offered to superior reason. 
But the Christians formed a numerous and disciplined society; 
and the jurisdiction of their laws and magistrates \Vas strictly 
exercised over the minds of the faithful. The loose \vander- 
ings of the imagination were gradually confined by creeds and 


38 Carmenque Christo quasi Dca dicere seeum invicem. Plin. Epist. 
x. 07. The sense of Deus, REi}ç. ElohÙn, in thé ancient languages, is 
critically examined by 1.e Clerc, (Ars Critic a, p. 150-156,) and the 
l)ropriC'ty of wûr
hipping a very excdlellt creature is ably defended b}' 
the Socinian Emlyn, (Tracts, p. 29-36, 51-145.) 
39 See Daillé de U
U Patrum, anù 1.e Clerc, Bibliothèque Univer- 
selle, tom. x. p. 409. To arraign the faith of the Ante-Kiccne 
fathers, was the object, or at least has been the effect, of the stupen- 
dous work of PHavius on the Trinity, (Dogm. Theolog. tom. ii.;) 
nor has the deep iIllprc
sion been el"aSeÙ by the learncd defence of 
Bishop llu 1.* 


· Dr. Burton's work on the doctrine of the Antc 6 Nicene fathers must be 
consu.ltQd by those who "ish to obtain clear notions on this subject. - M. 
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confessions; 40 the freedom of private judgment submitted to 
the public wisdom of synods; the authority of a theologian 
was determined by his ecclesiastical rank; and the episcopal 
successors of the apostles inflicted the censures of the church 
on those who deviated from the orthodox belief. But in all 
age of religious controversy, every act of oppression adds new 
force to the elastic vigor of the rnind; and the zeal or obsti. 
nacy of a spiritual rebel was sometimes stirnulated by sccrm 
motives of ambition or avarice. A metaphysical argumel1t 
became the cause or pretence of political contest:-;; the subtk- 
ties of the Pìatonic school were used as the badges of popular 
fàctions, and the distance which separated their respecti re 
tenets was enlarged or magnified by the acrimony of dispute. 
As long as the dark heresies of Praxe3.s and SabelIius)abored 
to confound the Fatlwr with the Son,41 the orthodox party 
Inight be excused if they adhered 01.Ofe strictly and more 
earnestly to the distinction, than to the equaìity, of the divine 
persons. But as soon as the heat of controversy had subsided, 
and the progress of the Sabellians was no longer an object of 
tcrror to the churches of Rome, of Africa, or of Egypt, the 
tide of theological opinion began to flow with a gentle but 
stcady motion towards the contrary extreme; and the most 
orfhodox doctors allowed themscl yes the use of the terms anò 

efinitions which had been censured in the mouth of the sec- 
taries. 42 After the edict of toleration had restored peace and 
leisure to the Christians, the 'frinitarian controversy was re.. 
vived in the ancient seat of Platonism, the learned, the opulenl, 
the tumultuous city of Alexandria; and the flame of religious 
discord was rapidly communicated from the schools tu the 
clergy, the people, the province, and the East. The abstruse 
question of the eternity of the Logos was agitated in ecclesiastic 
conferences and popular senTIons; and the heterodox opinions 


40 The most ancient creeds were drawn up 1vith the grcatest latitude. 
See ]
ull, (Judicium Eccles. Catho!.,) who trics to prevent Episcopius 
from dcriving any advantage from this obscrvation. 
41 The heresies of Praxcas, Sabellius, &c., are accurately explained 
by 1\Iosheim, (p. 42.5, 680-714.) Praxeas, who came to ROIT'.e 
about the end of the second century, deceived, for some timp, the 
simplicity of the bishop, and was confuted by thc pcn of the angl)' 
Tcrtullian. 
42 
ocrates acknowledges, that the heresy of Arius proceeded from 
his strong desire to embrace un opinion tho most diametrically opPo. 
Glte to that of Sabcllius. 
VOL. II. 27 
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of Arìus 43 were soon made public by his own zeal, and by 
that of his adversaries. I-lis most implacable adver
aries have 
acknowledged the learning and blameless life of that eminent 
presbyter, who, in a former election, had declared, and perhaps 
generously declined, his pretensions to the episcopal th1'one. 41 
I-lis competitor Alexander assumed .the office of his judge. 
The important cause was argued before him; and if at first he 
seemed to hesitate, he at length pronounced his final sentence, 
as an absolute rule of faith. 45 The undaunted presbyter, who 
presumed to resist the authority of his angry bishop, was sep- 
arated from the community of the church. But the pride of 
Arius was supporteù by the applause of a numerous party. 
I-Ie reckoned among his immediate followers two bishops of 
Egypt, seven presbyters, twelve deacons, and (what may 
appear almost increùible) seven hundred virgins. A large 
majority of the bishops of Asia appeared to support or favor 
his cause; and their measures were conducted by Eusebius 
of Cæsarea, the most learned of the Christian prelates; and 
by Eusebius of Nicomedia, who had acquired the reputation 
of a statesman without forfeiting that of a saint. Synods in 
Palestine and Bithynia were opposed to the synods of Egypt. 
The attention of the prince and people was attracted by this 
theological dispute; and the decision, at the end of six years,46 
was referred to the supreme authurity of the general council 
of Nice. 
\Vhen the mysteries of the Christian faith were dangerously 
exposed to public debate, it rnight be observed, that the human 


43 The figure and manners of Arius, the charactcr and numbers of 
his first proselytes, are painted in very lively colors br Epiphnnius, 
(tom. i. Hærcs. lxix. 3, p. 729,) and we cannot but regret that hE'- 
should soon forget the historian, to assume the task of controversy. 
44 See Philostorgius (1. i. c. 3,) and Godefroy's ample Commentary. 
Yet the credibility of Philostorgius is lessened, in the eyes of the 
orthodox, by his Arianism; and in those of rational critic
, by hi;:; 
passion, his prejudice, and his ignorance. 
45 Sozomcn 1. (i. c. 15) represents Alexander as indifferent, find 
even ignorant, in the beginning of the controversy; while Socrates 
(1. i. c. 5) ascribes the origin of the dispute to the vain curiosity of 
his theological speculatìons. Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical 
Hiatory, vol. ii. p. 178) has ccnsured, with his usual freedom, the 
conduct of Alexander j 7l{!ÙÇ U!!ì'/Jl t;u.,rnÉíc!t . . . . U.lwí.CJ'
 CJ r
J'El" 
\0 . . 
.J. E 1m E. 
4Ù The flames of ArianiBm might burn for some time in ser-ret; but 
)lere is reason to believe that they burst out" ith violence as carlI' 
...... the ).ear 319. Tillcmont, 
lém. Eccles. tam. vi. p. 771-ï80. 
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understanding was capable of forming three distinct, though 
imperfect sys
ems, concerning the nature of the Divine Trinity; 
and it was pronounced, that none of these systems, in a pure 
ünd absolute sensè, were exempt from heresy and error. 41 
I. According to the first hypothesis, which was maintained by 
Arius and his disciples, the Logos was a dependent and 
pon- 
taneous production
 created from nothing by the will of the 
father. The Son.. by whom all things were madC',48 had been 
bc
otten before all worlds, and the longest of the astronomical 
periods could be compared only as a fipcting 1110111ent to the 
extent of his duration; yet this duration was not infinitc,49 and 
there had been a time which preceded the inefIilblc generation 
of the Logos. On this only-Legotten Son, the Almighty Father 
had transfused his ample spirit, and impre::;sed the effulgence 
of his glory. Visible image of invisiùle perfection, he saw, at 
an immeasurable distance beneath his feet, the thrones of the 
brightest archangels; yet he shone only with a reflected light, 
and, like the sons of the Roman emperors, who were invested 
with the titles of Cæsar or Augustus,50 he governed the uni- 
verse in ohedience to the will of his Father and l\Ionarch. II. In 
the second hypothesis, the Logos possessed all the inherent, 
incom lOunicable perfections, which _ religion and philosophy 
appropriate to the Supreme God. Three distinct unci infinite 
minds or substances, three coëq ual and coëternal beings, com- 
posed the Divine Essence; 51 and it would have implied con- 


47 Quid credidit? Certe, au.t tria nomina audiens tres Deos eS'3e 
credi,lit, et idololatra effeetlls est; aut in tribus vocahulis trinominem 
credcns Deum, ill Sabcllii hæresim incurrit; aut edoctus ab Ariani
 
unum esse ycrum Deum Patrem, filium et spiritum sanctum credidit 
creaturas. Aut extra hæc quid creùere potuerit nescio. IIieronym. 
ady. Luciferianos. J erom reseryes for the last the orthodox system, 
which is more complieated and difficult. 
48 As the doctrine of absolute erea.tion from nothing was gradually 
introduced among the Christians, (Beausobrc, tom ii. p. 165-215,) 
the di
nity of the workman vcry naturally rOSl
 with that of the wo'rk. 
49 The metaphysics of Dr. Clarke (Scripture Trinity, p. 276-280) 
could dige
t an eternal generation from an infinite cause. 
;'0 This prof
ne R'ld ab3urd simile is emplo) cd by several of the 
primitive fathers, particularly by Athenagol"a'3, in his Apology to tho 
emperor :Marcu8 and his son; and it is alleged, without censure, by 
:Bull himself. See Dcfcns. :Fitl. Niccn. sect. iii. c. 5, X o. 4. 
61 Spc Cudworth's Intellectual System, p. 5.19, :j7!J. This dangel.ous 
hypothesis was countenanced by the two Grcoories, of Nyssa and 
N aziallzcn, by CyÚI of Alexandria, J Oh11 of Damascus, &c. Sec Cud- 
worth, p. 603. Le Clerc, Bibliothèquc Ulúverselle, tom. x'\iii. p. 97 
-l
. . 
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tradiction, that any of them should not have eXl
ted, or tha1. 
they shùuld ever cease to exist. 52 The advocates of a system 
which seemed to establish three independent Deities, attempted 
to preserve the unity of the First Cause, so conspicuous in the 
design and order of the world, by the perpetual concord of 
their aòministration, and the essential agreement of their will. 
A fi-tÌnt resemblance of this unity of action may be òiscovf>red 
in the societies of men, and even of animals. The causes 
which disturb their harmony, proceed only from the imper- 
fection and inequality of their faculties; but the omnipotence 
which is guided by infinite wisdom and goodness, cannot fail 
of choosing the same Bleans for the accomplishment of the 
san1e ends. HI. Thrce beings, who, by the self-derived 
necessity of their existence, possess all the divine nttributf's 
in the most perfect degree; who are eternal in duration, 
.infinite in space, and intimately present to each other, and to 
the whole universe; irresistibly force then1selves on the aston- 
ished mind, as one a..ad the same being,53 who, in the æconomy 
of grace, as well as in that of nature, may manifest him- 
self under different forms, and be considered under different 
aspects. By this hypothesis, a real substantial trinity is refined 
into a trinity of nardes, and abstract mo.dification
, that subsist 
only in the mind which conceives them. The Logos is no 
longer a person, but an attribute; and it is only in a figurative 
sense that the epithet of Son can be applied to the eternal 
reason, which was ...vith God from the beginning, and by which, 
not by whom, all thing:s were made. The incarnation of the 
Logos is reduced to a mere inspiration of the Divine 'Visdüm, 
which fiUed the soul, and directed an the actions, of the man 
Jesus. Thus, after revolving round the theological circle, we 
are surprised to find that the SabcHian ends where the Ebion- 
ite had begun; and that the incomprchens
ble mystery which 
excites our adoration, eludes our inquiry.:'i4 


62 Aug-u3tin seems to envy the freedom of the Pl1ilo5orhC'rs. LiL- 
cris vcrbi!"-! loqnuntur philo:'íophi . . . . Nos [llltern. non dic-imus duo 
vel tria llrincipia. duos vel trcs Deos. DC' (Tivitat. D(.i, x. 21. 
53 J3oetiu-,;, who was deeply ver
ecl ill the l'hil. ["hy;f Plato and 
Ari:-;totlc, explains the unity of the rl'tillity t.y tb..( /Jt(i
'f
t"l.'l('e ot: the 
three persons. See the judicious remark:> o.L" 1.(' Clerc. H
ulii)tì
cque 
Choi
ie, tom. x\-i. p. 2
5, &c. 
51 If the SalJellians were startled at this ('()}!('ln
if)
l, t!H'Y "Wcre driven 
down another precipice into the confesFiolJ, that the Futhcr was born 
of a virgin, that he had suffered 011 the rr059; and thus deserveJ thl'i 
odious epithet of ratripas-sians, ,,"ith whil'h th0Y "ere' brand
d bl" 
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If the bishops of the council of Nice 55 had been permitted 
to follow the unbiased dictates of their conscience, Arius and 
his associates could scarcely have flattered themselves with 
the hopes of obtaining a majority of votes, in favor of an 
hypothesis so directly adverse to the two n10st popular opinions 
of the Ca
holic world. The Arians soon perceivcd-the danger 
of their situation, and prudently assumed those modest virtues, 
,,,,hich, in the fury of civil and religious dissensions, are seldom 
practised, or even praised, except by the weaker party. They 
recommended the exercise of Christian charity and modera- 
tion; urged the incomprehensible nature of the controversy; 
disclaimed the use of any terms or definitions which could not 
be found in the Scriptures; and offered, by very liberal con- 
cessions, to 
atisfy their adversaries without renouncing the 
Integrity of their own principles. The victorious faction 
received all their proposals with haughty suspicion; and anx- 
iously sought for some irreconcilable mark of distinction, the 
rejection of which might involve the Arians in the guilt and 
consequences of heresy. A letter was publicly read, and 
ignomini0usly torn, in which their patron, Eusebius of Nico- 
media, ingenuously confessed, that the admission of the Ho- 
l\IOOUSION, or Consubstantial, a word already familiar to the 
Platonists, was incompatible with the principles of their theo- 
logical system. The fortunate opportunity was eagerly em- 
braced by the bishops, who governed the resolutions of the 
synod; and, according to the lively expression of Ambrose,!)6 
they used the sword, which heresy itself had drawn from the 
scabbard, to cut ofr the head of the hated monster. The 
con:substantiality of the Father and the Son was established by 
the council of Nice, anù has been unanimously received as a 


their ad versaric:i. See the invectives of Tcrtu.llian tl3ainst Praxcas, 
aml the temperate reHeC'tions of :Mo
heim, (p. ,l
;J, 681 ;) and IJcau- 
sobre, tom. i. 1. iii. c. 6, p. .5:33. 
5ã The trallsaction
 of thc council of Nil'e arc related by the 
ancients, not only in a partial, hut ill a very imperfect maUIler. Such 
a picture as }'r"" Paolo woulJ havc drawn, can u('vcr bo recoycred; 
but buch ruùe sketches as havc been traced by the pencil of biO'utrv, 
and that of rC;l<;on, may be seen. in Tillemont, pIi'm. .Eccles. t
m. 
. 
p. 6G9-7.')O,) and in Le Clerc, (niblioth
(lUe Ulliycr::;elle, tom. x. p. 
43.')-4,) 1.) 
56 'Ve are in(lebted to Ambrose (De Fide, 1. iii. cap. ult.) for the 
k.nowled<bc of this curious anecdote. Hoc verbum posu
runt })atres, 
quod viderunt aùver;;arii
 esse formidini; ut tall<Jua.m evaa-inato fib 
ipsi:; glaùio, ipsum llcfandæ caput hærCJseo3 amputarcnt. 0 
. 27 * 
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fundamental article of the Christian 1:1.ith, by the consent of 
the Greek, the l.
Lltin, the Oriental, and th
 Protestant churches. 
Bllt if the same word had not served to stigmatize the heretics, 
and to unite the C:1tholics, it would have been inadequate to 
the purpo:;e of the majority, by whom it was introduced into 
the ortholrox crcecL This majority was divideù into two 
parties, disting'li:'}hed by a contl'Luy tendcney to the sentiments 
of the Tritheis
s and of the Sabelliam
. But as those opposite 
extremes seemed to overthrow the foundatIons eithet' of natural 
0'. revealed religion, they mutually agreed to qualify the rigor 
of their principles; and to disavow the just, Lut invidious, con- 
sequences, which might be urged by their antagonists. The 
interest of the common cause inclined the111 to join their num- 
bers, aGd to conceal their diffureflces; their animosity wa
 
softened by the healing counsels of toleration, and their dis. 
putes were suspended by the use of the mysterious lfo7noollsion
 
which either party was free to interpret according to theiI 
peculiar tenets, The Sabellian sense, which, about fifty years 
befol'e, ha(l obliged the èoullcil of Antioch 57 to prohibit this 
celebrated term, hud endeared it to tho;:;o theologians who 
en
ertain('d a :;pcret but partial afIèction fur a nominal Trinity. 
But the more fashionable saints of the Arian tin1es, the intrepid 
Athanasiu

 the learned Gregory Nazianzen, and the other 
pillars of the church, who supporieù with ability and Sllccess 
the Nicene ductrine, appeared to consider the expression of 
substance as if it had been synonymous with that of nature; 
and they ventured to illustrate their meaning, by affirming that 
three men, as they belong to the same common species, are 
consuhstantial, or homoousian to each other. 58 This pure and 
distinct equality was tempered, on the one hand, by the internal 
connection, and spit'itual penetration which indissoluhly unites 
the divine persons; 5J and, on the other, by the preèminence 


67 See Bull, Defenc;. Fill. Xicen..seet. ii. c. i. p. 25-36. He thinks 
it his duty to reconcile two orthoùox synods. 
ò
 According to Aristotle, the stars were homoousian to each other. 
"That Ilomo[Hlsios means of one substance in kind, hath been bhown 
by Petayius, Curcellæus, Cuù worth, Le Clerc, &c., and to prove it 
.would be actwn aJere." This is the j list remark of Dr. J ortin, (vol. 
ii. p. 212,) who cxaminps the 
1...ri(in controversy with learning, can- 
dor, and ingenuity. 
59 See Pctayiu
, (Dogm. Theolo
. tom. ii. 1. iv. c. 16, p. 45:1, &C'.,) 
Cu<lworth, (p. 5.)
,) Bull, (sect. iv, p. 283--:lJO, cJit. Grab.) The 
7lE'.!').'l;J!!'IO,Ç, or àrcumincessi.}, is pcrhap:3 the deepest allJ darke:st 

orl1er of the whu
c thcolu3"ical abp;
. 
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or the Father, which was acknowledgnd as far as it is com.. 
patible wilh the independence of the Son.6 o \Vithin these 
limits, the almost invisible and tremuL)us ball of orthodoxy 
was al10wed securely to vibrate. On either side, beyond this 
consecrated ground, the heretics and the dæn10ns lurked in ' 
Rmbush to surprise and devour the unhappy wanderer. But 
as the degrees of theological hatred depend on 
he spirit of the 
war, rather than on the importance of the controversy, the 
herctic
 who degraded, were treated with more severity than 
those who annihilated, the person of the Son. The life of 
Athanasius was consumed in irreconcilable opposition to the 
impious 1llrJdness of the Arians; 61 but he defended above 
twenty years the Sabellianism of l\larcellus of Ancyra; and 
when at last he was compelled to withdraw himself from his 
communion, he continued to mention, with an ambiguous smile, 
the venial errOì'S of his respectable frienù. 62 
The authority of a general council, to which the Arians 
then1se!v('s had been compelled to submit, inscribed on the 
banners of the orthodox party the mysterious characters of 
the word IIollloollsÙm, which essentially contributed, notwith. 
standiqg some obscure disputes, some nocturnal c0111bats, to 
rnaintain and perpetuate the uniformity of faith, or at least of 
language. The Consubstantialists, who by theIr success have 
deser\'cd and obtained the title of Catholics, gloried in the 
simplicity and steadine
s of their own creed, and insulted the 
rcpeaterl variations of their arlversaries, who were destitute of 
any certain rule of faith. The sincerity or the cunning of 
the Arian 
hiefs, the fear of the laws or of the people, their 
reverence for Christ, their hatred of Athanasius, all the causes, 
human and divine, that influence and disturb the counsels of a 
theological faction, introduced among the sectaries a spirit of 
disCOl.d and inconstancy, which, in the course of a few years, 
erected eighteen different models of religion,63 and avenged 
60 The third scction of Bull's Dcfence of the Nicene Faith, which 
60mc of his antagonist'i have called nonsen
c, and others hercs)y, is 
con8c:ratcd to the suprcmacy of the Father. 
61 'l he ordinary appellation with which Athanasius and his follow- 
cr
 chose to complimcnt thc Arians, was that of Ariomanites. 
62 Epiphanius, tom. i. Hærcs. lxxii. 4, p. 837. Sec the adyentures 
of )Iarccllus, in Tillemont, (l.:Iém. Ecclcs. tom. vii. p. 880-89!).) 
His work, in one book, of the unity of God, was answcred in the tll.reo 
Looks, .which are still cxtant, of EusebiuiJ. Aftcr a long and careful 
examination, }Jetavius (tom. ii. 1. i. c. 14, p. 78) has reluctantly pl'O... 
nounced the com!emnation (If :Marcellus. 
tiJ Athanasius, in his epistle concerning the Synods of Scleuc.ia and 
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the violated dignity of the church. The zealous Hi!arr,64 
who, frorn the peculi
n' hardships of his situation, was inclined 
1.) extenuate rather than to aggravate the errors of the Orien- 
1al clergy, èeclares, that in the wide extent of the ten prov- 
i!]ces of ..Asia, to which he had been banished, there could be 
found very few prelates who had preserved the knowledge of 
the true Goò. 55 The oppression which he had felt, the dis- 
(;rùcrs of which he ,vas the spectator and the victin1, appeased, 
during a short intcn-al, the angry passions of his soul; and 
in thB following passagf', of which 1 shall transcribe a few 
!;r
es, the bishop of Poi tiers unwarily deviates into the style of 
n Chris
ian philosopher. 

 It is a thing," says I-lilary, "equally 
dt'plorable and dangerous, that there are as many creeds as 
{)pinions among rne-n, as many doctrines as inclinations, anrl as 
1nany sources of blasphemy as there are faults among us; 
because we make creeds arbitrarily, and explain them as arbi- 
ìrariiy. The HOIHoousion is rejected, and received, and ex- 
p!ained a\vay by successive synods. The partial or total 
resemblance of the Fa!
)Cr and of the Son is a subject of 
tJi3pute for these unhappy times. Every year, nay, every 
moon, we make nf'W creeds to describe invisible mysteries. 
t,v e l'cpcnt of what we have done, we defend those who 
repent, we anàthernatize those whom we defended. \Ve con- 
demn either the doctrine of others in ourselves, or our own in 
t!mt of others; and reciprocally tearing one another to pieces, 
we have been the causp of each other's ruin." û6 
It will not be expected, it would not perhaps be endured, 


l
imini. (tOl:1. Ì. p. 880-
O.-).' has 
ven an nmple list of Arian ereeda.
 
'T':hich h'iS hec-n enlargpd 

hl improved by the labors of the ill defat- 
i..;ablc T:ilJ e:nont. pI. 'Jr... E
dp...;. tom. ,'i. p. 477.) 
6-1 Era.;rnlli\, with aJmic::.blp S{'HSC and freedom, has delineated the 

 ust chara
ter of Hil<lL'.v. T) revi"c his text, to compose the annals 
of "his lir'(}
 and to jU"f;lf.r 1:.:,- suuimcl1ts and conduct, is the province 
)f th.c .Bcncd.:....tin
 e,liror5. 
6.> ...\..b:ique <.'l.i,c-opo F.lf>
'

io r.t paucis cum co, ex majore parte Asi- 
ante dec
:n prú"\"Ì-1ciæ, i.lter <l.l..S consisto, vere Demn nesciullt. .Atque 
utinam p-cnitu
. )"\cJch'cnt: C,Wl rroc1iviorc cnim vcniâ ignorarent quam 
obtrcctar
llt. II'...!:u. de 

'"aoilis. sive de Fide Ol"icntalimn, c. 63, p. 
118ò, c(
it. ncrl('di..
t. In. t
p <:dcbrated parallel between aihei&ffi and 
5uper-õtition, the hi
ha.
 ot" l;oit:crs would have been SUTpl'isecl in the 
Iihill)..olJhlc 
o("..cty OL" Ha
::(' 31h! Plutarch. 
66 IIilal"Íu3 ad CO'1:.t Lllt11l:n. 1. i. c. 4, 5, p. 1227, 1228. This 
remarkable ì)as"'a
c rle-
:' T- I he attention of :Mr. Locke, who ha5 
tran:scribej it (v. d . ì
l" 1 ) into the model of his new conunon- 
p Ll
e b00k. 
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that I should swell this theological digression, by a rClinute 
ex
mination of the eighteen creeds, the authors of \vhieh
 for 
the most p<lJ"t, disclaimed the odious name of their parent 
Ariu
. Lt is am
sing enough to delineate the form, and to 
trace the vegetation, of a singular plant; but the tedious detail 
of leaves \vithout flowers, and of branches without r!"uit, wOl1ld 
soon exhaust the patience, and disappoint the curiosity, of tile 
laborious student. One question, which graùually arose from 
the A,.ian controversy, may, however, be noticed, ú.S it served 
to produce anJ discriminate the three sects, who were united 
only by their com1l10n an'rsion to the llomoousion of the 
Nicene synod. 1. If they were asked whcthel' the Son was 
like unto the Father, the question was resolutely answered in 
the negative, by the heretics who adhered to the principles of 
..A..rius, or indeed to those of philosophy; which seem to estab- 
lish an infinite difference between the Creator and the most 
excellent of his creatures. This obvious consequence was 
maintained by Ætius,67 on whom the zeal of his adversaries 
bestowed the surname of the Atheist. His resdess and aspir- 
ing spirit urged him to try almost every profession of hum
n 
life. He was successivelv a slave, or at least a husbandman, 
fi travelling tinker, a gold
mith, a physician, a schoolmaster, a 
theologian, and at last the apostle uf a new church, which was 
propagated by the abilities of his disciple Eunomius.6 8 Arrnf'd 
with texts of Scripture, and with captious syllogisms from the 
logic or Aristoile, the subtle Ætius had acquired the fame of 
an invincib!e disputant, whom it was impossible either to 
silence or to convince. Such talents engaged the frien(h,hip 
of the Arian bishops, tiJl they were forceù to renounce, and 
even to persecllte, a dangerous ally, who, hy the accuracy 
of his reasoning, haù prejudiced their cause in the popu- 
lar opinion, and offended the piety of their most devoted 


67 In Philos
orgiu
 (1. iii. c. 15) the character and adyenture.; of 
.ITItius appear singular enough, though they are carefully softened 
l'y the hand of a fIiend. The editor, Godefroy. (p. 153,) 'who was 
lllflrp attached to his principles than to hi:i auth0r. has collected the 
'ULO'l" cÜcumst.lnceg "hic\ hi3 vn.riou.) u.ùvcrsaries have prcs
n-cd or 
:'11 yen ted. 
6!:' 
\.('corùing to t.he judgmC''1t of a man who respected both t
lC'I<::(\ 
se(.tarie
. 
Etill.'i had been PIHl,)wecl with a strongcr understanding, 
and EUllomius had aC(luired more art and learning-. (Philo
tor6:US' 1. 
viii. c. 18.) The confession and apolo;y of ßUllomius (Fabricius, 
BiLliot. Uræc. tom. viii. p. 2.J8-30.3) is ono òf tho 
w heretical 
picces which have CfkRl'cd. 
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followers. 2. The omnipotence of the Creator sugges'-.8d a 
specious and respectful solution of the likeness of the Pather 
and the Son; and faith might humbly receive what reason 
could not presume to deny, that the Supreme God might com- 
mnnica
e his infinite perfections, and create a being similar 
only to himself.6
 These Arians were powerfully supported 
by the weight and abilities of their leaders, who had suc- 
ceeded to the management of the Eusebian interest, and who 
occupied the principal thrones of the East. They detested, 
perhaps with some affectation, the impiety of Ætius; they 
professed to bclic,Te, either without reserve, or according to 
the Scriptures, that the Son was different from all other 
creatures, and similar only to the Father. But they denied, 
that he was either of the same, or of a similar substance; 
sometimes boldly justifying their dissent, and sometimes 
objecting to the llse of the word substance, which seems to 
ilnply an adequate, or at least a distinct, notion of the nature 
of the Deitv. 3. '1'he spct which asserted the doctrine of a 
similar sllb;tan.
c, was the most numerous, at least in the 
provinces of .Asia; and when the leaders of both parties were 
assembled in the council of Seleucia,70 their opinion would 
have prevailed by a majority of one hundred and five to forty- 
three bishops. 'rhe Greek word, which was chosen to express 
this mysterious resernblance, bears so close an affinity to the 
orthodox symbol, that the profane of every age have derided 
the> furiolls contests which the difference of a single diphthong 
eÀeited between the Homoousìans and the I-Iomoiousians. As 
it frequently happens, that the sounds and characters which 
approach the nearest to each other accidentally represent the 
most upposite ideas, the ohservation would be itself ridiculous, 
if it were possible to mürk any real and sensible distinction 
between the doctrine of the Semi-Arialls, as they were im- 
properly styled, and that of the Catholics themselves. The 
bishop of Poitiers, who in his Phrygian exile very wisely 


(;9 Yet, according to the opinion of Esti us and 1
 ull, (p. 207,) thCl"e 
is onc power - that of creation - which God cannot communicatc to a 
creature. EstillS, who so accurately defined the limits of Omnipo- 
tencc, was a Dutchman by birth, and by trade a scholastic divine. 
Dupin, 13ibliot. Eccle..;. tom. xyii. p. 45. " . 
íO Sabinus ap. Socrat. (1. ii. c. 3D) had corICd the acts: AthanaSUls 
and Hilary ha\'c explained thc divisions of this Arian synod; the 
other circumstances which are I"dative to it are carcl'ully colkctccl by 
llarouiu8 and Tillcmont. 
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aimed at a coalition of parties, endeavors to prove that, by a 
pious and faithful interpretation,71 the Honwiollsion n1ay be 
reduced to a consubstantial sense. Yet he confesses that the 
word has a dark and suspicious aspect; and, as if darkness 
were congenial to theological disputes, the Semi-Arians, who 
advanced to the doors of the church, assailed thern with the 
n10st unrelenting fury. 
The provinces of Egypt and Asia, which cultivated the 
language and manners of the Greeks, had deeply imbibed the 
venom of the Arian controversy. The familiar study of the 
Platonic system, a vain and argumentative disposition, a 
copious and flexible idiom, supplied the cletgy and péople of 
the East with an inexhaustible flow of words and distinctions; 
and, in the midst of their fierce contentions J they easily for- 
got the doubt which is recommended by philosophy, and the 
submission which is enjoined by religion. 'The inhabitants of 
the \Vest were of a less inquisitive spirit; their passions were 
not so forcibly movcd by invisible obj(
cts, their lllinds were 
less frequclltly exercised by the habits of dispute; and such 
was the happy ignorance of the Gallican church, that Hilary 
hirnself, aLovc thirty years after the first general council, was 
still a stranger to the Nicene crecd. 7 ;]' The Latins had re- 
ceived the rays of divine knowledge through the dark and 
doubtful mediuI11 of a translatiou. The poverty and stub- 
bornness of their native tongue was not always capable of 
affording just equivalents for the Grcek terms, for the techni- 
cal words of the Platonic philo
ophy ,73 which had been con- 
secrated, by the gospel or by the church, tu e
press the mys- 
teries of the Christian faith; and a verbal de fcc t n1ight 


71 Fidcli et piâ. intclligentiJ.. .. De Synod. c. 77, p. nÐ3. In. 
his short apologcticalnotcs (first published by the 1Ienedictines from 
a 
lS. of Chartres) he obscn'cs, that he used thi-s cautious expression, 
qui intelligerum et impimn, p. 1206. See p. BiG. Philo
torgius, 
who saw tho:3c ubjects thruugh a (
.ifrerellt Illcùium, is inclined to for- 
get the ditfl'rence of the important diphthong. See in particular viii" 
17, and Uodefroy, p. 352. 

:l Testor Dcum cmU atque tcrræ me eum l1Cutrulll audissem, sem- 
1)01' tmneu utrumque scnsisse. . . . Regcncratus pridem et in episco- 
patu aliqualltisper manens fiùem Nicenarn nunquam nisi eX3ula.turus 
audivi. lIilar. de Synodis, c. xci. p. 1206. The Benedictines fire 
pt'rsmh.led that he goyorneJ. the diocese of Poiticrs several years 
before his e:dle. 
73 Seneca (Epist. lviii.) complains that even the To ü.' of the.Pla- 
tonist:; (the l'1t3 of t.he bolder schoolmcn) could not be expressed by a 
Latin noun. 
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introduce into the Latin theology a long train of error or per- 
plcxity.74 But as the western provincials had the good for.. 
tunc of deriving their religion f}'om an orthodox source, 
1'leY preserved with steadiness the doctrine which they had 
accepted with docility; and when tho Arian pestilence ap- 
proached their frontiers, they were supplied with the season- 
H ble preservative of the Homoousion, by the paternal care of 
the Roman pontiff. Their sentiments and their temper were 
t.isplayed in the nlemorabJe synod of Himini, which surpassed 
in numbers the council of Nice. since it was composed of 
above four hunùred bishops of Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, 
J
ritain}_and IIlyricum. From the first debates it appeared, 
t
1at only fonrscore prelates adhered to the paJ1y, though they 
affected to anathematize the name and memary, of .Arius. 
But this inferiority was compensated by the advantages of 
skill, of experience, and of discipline; and the minority ,vas 
eonòucted by Valens and Ursacius, two bishops of Illyricum, 
who had spent their Jives in the intrigues of courts and coun- 
cils, and who had been trained under the Eusebian banner in 
the religious wars of the East. By their arguments and nego. 
tiations, they embarrassed, they confounded, they at last 


eceived, the honest simplicity of the Latin bishops; who 
t"Juffered the palladium of the faith to be extorted from their 
hand by fraud and im
ortunity, rather than by open -violence. 
1'he council of Rimini was not allowed to separate, till the 
Jl1embers had imprurlentIy subscribed a captious creed, in 
which some expressions, su
optible of an heretical sense, 
were inserted in the room of the I-!omoousion. It was on this 
occasion, that, according to Jerom, the world was surprised to 
find itself Arian. 75 But the bishops of the Latin provinces 
hud no sooner reached their respective diocc5es, than they dis- 
covered t}:eir lTIistake, and repented of their wcalil1css. The 
ignominious capitulation was rejccted with disdain and abhor.. 
rence ; and the Homoousian standard, which had been shaken 
but not o....cl'thrown, was more firmly replanted in all the 
ehurchcs of the \V est. 75 


..
 The pr': [.:l"('n.:e which The fourth COll!1cil ('f tl:c L3-tcr
ll at l
=, stb. 
Gave to ß. n
mC1.i.:;a! r
t!1.cr than a genaicat unity (see l'etav. tom. ii. 1. 
iv. c. 13. p. 4201) was favored by the Latin langua
c: 'f
'Uç sccms to 
exC'itc the idea ðf Bub..,tal1cc, trinitas of qualitic'i. 
7õ Ingcmuit totus ol'bi
, et .Arianum 
e C::iSC miratu:i est. lIicro- 
tl'j'"m.. adv. I.w_
ifer. tom. i. p. 14:5. 

 Thò 5tlJrY af the C
\:i1 of RLnini is \uy ck;;antly tolù by SuI 
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Such was the rise and progn'ss, and such were the natural 
revolutions of those theological disputes, which disturbed the 
peace of Christianity under the reigns of Constantine and of 
his sons. But as those princes presumed to extend their des- 
potism over the faith, as well as over the li\"e
 and fortunes; 
of their su
iects, the weight of their suffrage sometimes 
inclined the ecclesiastical balance: and the prerogatives of 
the King of I-Ieaven wprc settled, or changed, or n10dified, in 
. the cabinet of an eartlJly monarch. 
The unhappy spirit 
f discord \" hich pervaded the prov- 
inces of the East, interrupted the triumph of Constantine; 
but the emperor continued for some time to view, with cool 
and careless indifference, the object of the dispute. As he 
was )' pt ignorant of the difficulty of appeasing the quarrels 
of theologians, he addrcsscù to the contending parties, tv 
.A!exandcr and to Arius, a moderating epistle; 77 which 111ay 
be ascribed, with far greater reason, to the untutored sense of 
a soldier and stateslndn, than to the dictates of any of his 
episcopal coullsdlors. tIe attribCltes the origin of the whole 
con
ro\'crsy to a trifling and subtle question, concerning an 
incomprehensible poi.nt of the law, which wa
 foolishly asked 
by the bishop, and imprudently resolved by the presbyter. 
lIe lament:s that the Christian people, who had the same God, 
the same religion, and the same worship, should be divided by 
such inconsiderable distinctions; and he seriously rccomrnenrls 
to the clergy of Alexandria the example of the Ureek. philos- 
ophers; .w ho could maintain their arguments without losing 
their temper, and assert their freedom without violating their 
friendship. 'I'he indit1erence and contempt of the so
ereign 
would have been, perhaps, the rnost effectual method of 


1'i
iu<; Scycrus, (I-li-;t. Sacra. 1. ii. p. 41:)--1:)0, edit. Luód. Bat. 1647,) 
and by J erom, in hi!; dialoguc aßainst the I...ueiferian
. Thc design 
or" the lattcr is to apolo.;i/.I; li.w the conclul"t of the Latin bishops, who 
werc ùcccivcd, and who rC'pcllted. 
71 Eu")ebiu
. in Vito Consta.lt. 1. ii. c. tH-72. The principlcs of 
to::>lcratÏ'::'u and rcligiouc;;. Lldiibreucc, contained in this epistle, havc 
give:a g.-cat offe:ncc to raroniu ';, Tillemorrt, &c., who Fuppo
e that tht 
cmpCtJl. had some evil coun.
cll ')r, either Sata
 or LU3Cbiu,;;, at hi... 
elLow. See Jortill'
 l{,emarka, to:n. ii. p. 183.. 


· Ileinichen (Excursns 
i ) quotes with arprobatio'!1 the term" golùen 
,,,ords," applied by Z
cgl('r to this moderate alld toll'rant letter of COll,.;t,lll- 
tine. Nay an Bngli
h dcrgymd_n venture .to. e
prcs
 his regret, that U the 
Ílnb gold 60 soon bbcllmO thw. " lU thtl 'Chn
tliln Church ? 
 :M:. 
VUL. Il
 2t) 
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silencing the dispute, if the popular current had been less 
rapid and impetuous, anù if Constantine himself, in the rnidst 
of factÌùn and fanaticism, could have preserved the calm pos- 
session of his own mind. But his ecclesiastical ministers soon 
contrived to seùuce the impartiality of the magistrate, and to 
awaken the zeal of the proselyte. I-Ie was provoked by the 
insults which had been offered to his statues; he was alanned 
by the real, as well as the imaginary magnitude of the spread- 
ing mischief; and he extinguished the hope of peace and tol- 
eration, fropl the lTIOl1lent that he assembled three hundred 
bishops within the v(:tIls of the same palace. The presence 
of the 1110Wlrch swelled the importance of the debate; his 
attention multiplied the arguments; and he exposed his person 
with a patient intrepidity, which animated the "alor of the 
combatants. Notwithstanding the applause which has been 
bestowed on the eloquence and sagacity of Constantinc,78 a 
Roman general, whose religion might be still a subject of 
doubt, anù whose mind had not been cnliglltened either hy 
study or by inspiration, \Vas indifferently qualified to discuss, 
in the Greek language, a metaphysical question, or an article 
of faith. . But the credit of his favorite Osius, who appears to 
have presided in the council of Nice, might dispose the em- 
peror in favor of the orthodox party; and a well-timed insin- 
uation, that the same Eusebius of Nicomedia, who now pro- 
tected the heretic, had lately assisted tbe tyrant,79 might 
exasperate hirn against their adversaries. The Nicene creeù 
was ratified by Constantine; and his finn declaration, that 
those who resisted the ùivine judgment of the synod, must 
prepare themselves for an imtncdiate exile, annihilated the 
murmurs of a feeble opposition; which, from seventeen, was 
almost instantly reduced to two, protesting bishops. Eusebius 
of Cæsaren. yielded a reluctant and ambiguous consent to the 
H011100usion; 80 and the wavering conduct of the Nicomedian 


.8 Eusebius in Yit. Constantin. 1. iii. c. 13. 
,9 Theodoret h8..8 preserved (1. i. e. 20) an epistle from Constantine 
to the people of Nieomedia, in which the monarch declares himself 
the public accuser of one of his subjects; he styles Euscbius ó n;ç 
'l VQUJ','í.Y.IJ
 ÓJ,llon:ruç O'V.ll,U1!OTljÇ; and complains of his hostile behavior 
during the civil 'war. 
<;0 See in Socrates. (1. i. c. 8,) or rather in Thcodoret, (1. i. c. 12,) 
a:l. origiuallettcr of Euscbius of Cæsarca, in which he attempts to jus- 
tify his subs('ribing the Homoousion. The character of Eusebius has 
always been a problem; but those who haye read the second critical 
epi
tlu vf Le Clerc, (
\.r8 Criti('a, tom. iii. p. 30-6g,) must entertain 
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Eusebius served only to delay, about three month
, his dis- 
grace and exile.8 1 The impious Arius was banished into one 
of the remote provinces of rHyricllm; his person and disciples 
were branded, by law, with the odious name of Porphyrians ; 
his writings were condemned to the flames, and a capital pun- 
ishment was denounced against those in \vhose possession 
they should be found. The cmperOl' had now imbibed the 
spirit of controversy, and the angry, sarcastic style of his 
edicts was designed to inspire his subjects with the hatred 
which he had conceiyed against the enemies of Christ.8 2 
But, as if the conduct of the emperor had been guided by 
passion instead of principle, three years frorn the council of 
Nice were scarcely elapsed before he discovered somc symp- 
toms of mercy, and e"en of indulgence, towards the proscribed 
f.cct, which was secretly protected by his favorite sister. The 
exilps were recalled; and Eusebius, who gradually resumed 
his influcnce over the mind of Constantine, was restored to 
the cpiscopal throne, f1'0111 which he had been ignominiously 
degraded. Arius himself was treated by the whole court with 
the respect which would have been due to an innocent and 
oppressed man. His faith was approved by the synod of 
Jerusalell1; and the emperor seemed impatient to repair his 
injustice, by issuing an absolute command, that he should be 
solemnly admitted to the communion in the cathedral of Con- 
stantinople. On the san1e day, which had been fixed for the 
triumph of Arius, he expired; and the strange and horrid 
circumstances of his death rnight excite a suspicion, that the 
orthodox saints had contributed more efficaciously than by 
their prayer:5, to deliver the church from the most formidabl
 
of her cnemies.8 3 The three principal leaders of the Catho- 
lics, Athanasius of A.lexandria, EU::ìtathius of Antioch, anel 
a vC'ry unfavorable opinion of the orthodoxy and 
incerity of the bi::ihop 
of Cæsarea. 
81 Athanasius, tom. i. p. 727. rhilostorgins, 1. i. c. 10, and Gode- 
fray's Commentary, p. 41. 
82 Socrates, 1. i. c. 9. In his circular letters, 'which were addressed 
to the several cities, Constantine employed against the heretics the 
arms of ridicule and comic raillery. 
83 \Ve derive the original story from Athanasius, (tom. i. p. 670.) 
who expresses some reluctance to stigmatize the memory of the dead. 
He might exaggerate; but the perpt.'tual commerce of Alex.andria and 
Constantinople would have rendered it dangerou
 to invent. Those 
who press the literal narrative of th(' death of Ariu
 (his bowel
 
suddenly burst out in a pÚ\ y) mU:5t make their optiOll bct\\ eC1l2Joi.son, 
and ,nÙ-ack. 
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Paul of Constantinople, were deposed on various accusat1ons. 
by the scntence of numerous councils; and were afterwaïds 
banished in
o di
tant provinces by the first of the Christian 
emperors, who, in the last moments of his life, rpceivcd the 
rites of baptism from the Arian bishop of Nicorncdia. The 
ecclesiastical government of Constantine cannot be justified 
from the reproach of levity '\.nd weakness. But the credulous 
mon'arch, unskil1ed in the :tratngems of theological wa rfarp, 
might be deceived by the modest and specious professions of 
the herctics, whose sentiments he never perfectly understood; 
aud ,,-hile he protected Arius, and pc
'secuted Athanasius, he 
still considered the council of Nice as the bulwark of the 
Christian filith, and the peculiar glory of his own reign.8 4 
The S')I1S of Constantine must have been admitted from 
thcir childh.)od into the rank of catechumens; but they imitat- 
ed, in the delay of their baptism, the example of their father. 
Like him, they presul1wò to pronounce their judgment on 
mysteries into which they had never been regularly ini!iuted ; 
5 
and the fate of the Trinitarian controver;:;y depended, in a 
great measure, on the sentiments of Constantius; \vho inherit- 
ed the provinces of the East, and acquired the possession of 
the whole empire. The .Arian presbyter or bishop, who had 
secreted for his use the testament of the deceased emperor, 
improved the fortunate occasion which had int rod uced him to 
the familiarity of a prince, whose public counsels were ahvays 
swayed by his domestic favorites. The eunuchs and slaves 
diffused the spiritual poison through tbe palace, and the dan- 
gerous infection was communicated by the female nttendants 
10 tlte guurds, and by the empress to her unsuspicious hus- 
band.8 6 The partiality which Constantius always expre
sed 


ti-S The change in the scntiments, or at lca<.,t in the conduct., of ('on- 
st1.ntine, may be traccd in Eusebius, (in Vito Constant. 1. iii. c. 2:
, 1. 
iy, c. 41,) Socrates, (1. i. c. 23-39,) Sozomen, (1. ii. c. 16-34,) Theod- 
oret, (1. i. c. 14-34,) and Philostorgius, (1. ii. c. 1-17.) But the first 
of these writers was tOr) near the scene of action, and the others were 
too re::'lote from it. It is singular enough, thqt the important task Df 
(i)l1tinuing the history of the church should have been left for t\\O 
bse.e'l Hnd a heretic. 
.t;;> Quia ct
am tuCl catcch".lmcn....15 !,aCr:1r.1Cnttlm fidei !'l1crito vidcrc- 
fur potui
se nc:,cire. Sulp. Scvcr. JIist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 410. 
80 Socrates, 1. ii. c. 2. 
o7.omell, 1. iii. c. 18. Athanas. tom. i. p. 
813, 8:11. Hc ob:-ierycs that the eunuchs are the llatural cncmic5 of 
the Son. Compare Dr. Jortin's Uemarks on Ecclesiastical History, 
'\'01. iv. p. 3, 'wit.h a certain genealogy in Candide, (ch. iv.,) which enda 
wit.!} 0110 of the fir::;t cOtnFanions 01' Ohri.itophcr Columùus. 
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owards the Eusebian faction, was insensibly fortified by the 
dexterous 111anagemellt of their leaders; and his victory over 
the tyrant l\Ia<rnentius increased his inclination, as well as 
. n 
ability, to eluploy the arms of power in the cause of Arian. 
Ism. \Vhile the two armies were engaged in the plains of 
l\lursa, and the fate of the two rivals depended on the chance 
t-,f war, the son of Constantine passed the anxious 1110ments 
III a church of the martyrs, unùer the walls of the city. His 
spiritual comforter, Valens, the Ariun bishop of the diocese, 
employed the 1110st artful precautions to obtain such early 
intelligence as might secure either IJis favor or his escape. 
A secret chain of swift and trusty l11essengers informed hin1 
of the vicissitudes of the battle; and while the courtiers stood 
trembling round their affrighted master, Valens assured hirn 
that the Gallic legions gave way; and insinuated with some 
presence of Blind, that the glorious event had been revealed 
to him by an angel. The grateful emperor ascribed his suc- 
cess to the Dlerits and intercession of the bishop of l\Iun;a, 
whose faith had deserved the public and miraculous approha- 
tion of I-Ieaven.8 7 The Arians, who considered as their own 
the victory of Constantius, preferred his glory to that of his 
father.8 s Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, immediately composed 
the description of a celestial cross, eneil'cled with a splendid 
rainbow; which during the festival of Pentecost, about the 
third hour of the day, haù appeared over the l\fount of Olives, 
to the edification of the devout pilgrims, and the people of the 
holy city.89 The size of the meteor was gradually magnified; 
and the Arian historian has ventll)"(,(} to aflirl1l, that it was con- 
spicuous to the two armies in the plains of Pannouia; and 
that the tyrünt, who is purposely represented as an idúlater, 
fled before the auspiciou::; sign of orthodox Christiauity.90 


87 Sulpicius Seyerns in IIi:;t. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 40.j, 406. 
89 C) ril (apu<l ]
al.on. A. D. 353, X o. 2G) expressly oL:
ervc5 that in 
the rcihn of Constautine, the cross had been found in the howels of 
the earth; but that it had appeared, in the reign of (;onst<tntius, in 
the miù
t of the heavens. This opposition evidcntly proves, that 
Cyril wa
 ignorant of the stupendous mirueJe to which the conversion 
of Constautine is attributed; nud this ignurance is the mure surpris- 
ing, since it was no more than twelve years after his death that Cyri! 
wa;.; consecrated hishop of J crusnlcm, by tho irnmeJiate successor of 
Euscùius of Cæsarea. See Tillemont, :Jlbu. J.:ce!ps. tom. viii. p. 715. 
89 It is not easy to determine how far the ingclluity of Cyril miß'ht 
JC as:-.lsteù by some natural appearances of a solar halo. 
90 rhilostorgius, 1. iii. c. 2G. lIe is foliowed by th
 author of tho 
28* 
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The sentiments of a judiciou'3 stranger, who has impartially 
c\)nsidered the progress of civil or ecclesiastical discord, arc 
al ways entitled" to our notice: and a short passage of .Am- 
miamIs, who served in the armies, and studied the character 
of Constantius, is perhaps of more value than many pages of 
theological invectives. "The Christian religion, which, in 
itself," says that moderate historian, " is plain and simple, he 
confounded by the dotage of superstition. Insteud of recon- 
ciling the parties by the weight of his authority, he cherished 
and propagated, by verbal disputes, the ditll
rences which his 
vain curiosity had exciteù.. The highways were covered with 
troops of bishops galloping from every side to the assemblies, 
which they call synods; and while they labored to reduce the 
whole sect to their own particular opinions, the public estab- 
lishment of the posts was almost ruined by their hasty and 
repeated journeys." 91 Our more intimate knowledge of the 
ecclesiastical transactions of the reign of Constantiils would 
furnish an ample commentary on this remarkable passage; 
which justifies the rational apprphensions of Athanasius, that 
the restless activity of the clergy, who wandered round the 
empire in sparch of the true faith, would excite the contempt 
and laughter of the unLelieving world.9 2 As soon as the 
emperor \vas relieved from the terrors of the civil war, he de- 
voted the leisure of bis \vinter quarters at Aries, l\lilan, Sirmi. 
Ul11, and Constantinople, to the amusement or toils of contro- 
versy: tbe sword of the magistrate, and ('\,en of t.he tyrant, 
\\"as ullsheathed, to enforce tbe reasons of the theologian; and 
as he opposed the orthodox faith of Kice, it is readily con- 
fcssed that his incapacity and ignorance were equal to his 
prcsumption. 9 ;J The eunuchs, the women, and the bishops, 


Alexandrian Chronicle, by Cedrenu
, and by Xicephorus. (See Goth- 
ofreù. Di:,;scrt. p. lSS.) They could not refuse a miracle, eycn from 
the hand of an enclU V. 
91 
o curious a pitssage well deserves to be transcribed. Chris- 
tiauam rcli
ioncln absolutam ct simpliceIn, anili !;uperstitione con- 
Lindens; in qu.1 scrutall(U perplcxius, quam componendì. gravius 
eXl'i
arct di:,cidia plurima; C} uæ progressa fusius aluit conccrtatione 
vl'rborum, ut catcrvi5 antistium j umcntis publicis ultro citroq ue dis- 
currcntihus, per s)"llodos l quas appellant) dum ritum omnem ad 
rmum trahert.: conantur (V ale:,;ius reads canota/") rei vchiculariæ con- 
("iclcrct nC1"\"Os. Ammiann
, xxi. 16. 
9t Atl1ana-;. tom. i. p. 
ïO. 
93 
ocratc', 1. ii. c. 35-17. Sozomcll. 1. iv. c. 12-30. Thcodöret 
L ii. c. 1
-J
. 1>hilo:..torg. 1. iv. c. 4-12, 1. v. c. 1-4, 1. vi. c. 1-5 
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who governed the vain and feeble mind of the emperor, had in- 
spired him with an insuperable dislike to the Homool1sion ; but 
his timid conscience was alarmed by the impiety of fEtius. The 
guilt of that atheist was aggravated by the suspicious favor of 
tl!p. unfortunate Gallus; and even the deaths of the Imperial 
ministers, who had been massacred at Antioch, were iruputf'd 
to the snggestions of that danget'ous sophist. The miud of 
C\)I1stantius, \vhich could neither be mod('rated by reason, nor 
fixed by faith, was blindly impelled to either side of the dark 
and mnpty abyss, by his horror of the opposite extreme; he 
alteruatelv embraced and condemned the :-;entiments, he suc- 
ces::;ively 
banished and recalJeo the leaders, of the Arian and 
Semi-Arian factions.!H ])uring the season of public business 
or festivity, he employed whole days, and even nights, in 

electing the words, and weighing the syllables, ,,, hich com- 
posed his fluctuating creeds. The subject of his meditations 
s:ill pursued and occupicd his slumbers: the incoherent dreams 
of the emperor ,were received as celestial visions, and he 
accepted with complacency the lofty title of bishop of bishop
, 
from those f'ccIesiastics who forgot the interest of their ordpr 
for the gratification of their passions. The design of estah- 
lishing a nniforrnity of doctrine, which had engag('d him to 
convene so many synods in l;aul, Italy, [llyricum, and A
ia, 
was repeatedly baffled by his own levity, by the divi
ions of 
the Arians, and by the resistance of the Catho!ics; and he 
rC801\"e.]. a
 the last and decisive effort, imperiously to dicta1c 
the decrees of a general council. The dcstnJCtive earthquake 
of Nicomedia, tilt:' diíIìculty of finding a convenient place, and 
pm'haps 
ome secret motives of policy, produced an alteration 
in the summons. The bit'hops of the East were directed to 
meet at 
P\èllciLl, in Isauria; while those of the \\'cst held 
their deliherations at Rimini, on th.e coast of the 'Hadri.ltic; 
and instead of two or three deputies from each province, the 
whole episcopal body was ordered to march. The Eastern 
council, after consuming four days in fierce and unavailin cr 

, b 
debate, separated without any definitive conclusion. The 
council of the \Yest was prot
.acied tiil the seventh month. 


91 Sozomen, 1. iv. c. 23. .Athanas. tom. i. p. S:U. Tiìlcmont pIl'm. 
]
rcle.,. tom. vii. p. !H 7) has l'olle
tcd sevcral instances of the 113 u..;hty 
fanaÜ<'i...m of C()Il
tantius from thc detach('d treati:;cs of LuÓÚ.'l' of 
Caglia.ri. The vcry titles of the
(' trp:lti:o;es inspire zl'al allll terror- ; 
" )lurit'llllum pro Dei Filio." "De Itegiuu8 Apu-.ta.tiL'i:5."' ,. Dc llÚ!l 
COllVPllicndo cum llæn.:tieo." "Dc nun IHtrcGuclo ill Dcuru .teED.' 
q ucntibus." 
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Taurus, the Prætorjan præfect, was instructed not to dismiss 
the prelates till they should all be united in the same opinion; 
and his efforts were supported by the power of banishing 
fifteen of the most refractt>ry, and a promise of the consulship 
if he achie..-ed so difIicult an adventure. His prayers and 
threats, the authority of the sovereign, the sophistry of Valens 
and Ursncius, the distress of cold and hunger, and the tedium" 
melancholy of a hopeless exile, at length extorted the rduc- 
taut consent of the bi:dlOps of Rimini. The deputies of the 
East anJ of the \Vest attended the emperor in the palace of 
Constantinople, and he enjoyed the satisfaction of imposing ou 
the world a profession of faith which established the likeness, 
without expressing the consubstantiaZity, of the Son of God. 9 ;) 
nut the triumph of Arianism had been preceded by the fe- 
l110val of the orthodox clergy, whom it was impossible either 
to intimidate or to corrupt; and the reign of Constantius was 
disgraced by the Hnjust and ineffectual persecution of the great 
Athdnasius. 
'.Ve have seldom an opportunity of observing, either in 
active or speculative life, \v-hat effect may be produced, 01 
what obstacles rpay be surmounted, by the force of a single 
mind, when it is inflexibly applied to the pursuit of a single 
o
iect. The immortal name of Athanasius 9û will never be 
separated from the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, to whoSt 
defence he consecrated every moment and every faculty of 
his being. Educated in the family of Alexander, he had 
vigorously opposed the early progress of the Arian heresy: 
he exercised the important func
iuns of secretary under the 
aged prelate; aud the fatht-'rs of the Nicene council beheld 
with sUl'prlse and respect the rising virtues of the young 
deacon. In a time of public danger, the dull claims of age 
and of rank are s0111ctimes superseded; l1nd \vithin five 
1110ntl1s aftcr his return fro111 Nice, the deacon AthanLlsius was 
9;; Sulp. Hever. IIist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 418-430. The Greek historial!s 
we're very i
llorallt of the afIiÚrs of tho \VC3t. 
V6 \\T 0 may rCrirct that Grcgory K azianzcn c(Jmposcd a panegyric 
in ;tearl of a lifc of Athana
ius; but wc should enjoy an.d improve the 
aùnmtage of draw:ng our mOHt authcntic materials from the I"jeh 
fun!:l of his own epi<;;tles and apologies, (tom. i. p. CiO-DJ!.) I s11:111 
Hot imitate the cxan
ple of Socrates, (1. ii. c. 1,) "ho publishod the 
first áûtion of his history \vithout giving himself the trou.blc to CO!l- 
bult the writings of Athana:-.1us. Yet even Soerates, the more curious 
Sozomen, and the learned Theodoret, conncct the life of AthallaF:ius 
with the scrics of ceclesiastical historv. The diligcnce of Tillemont, 
(tom. vi;i.,) Hnd of the Benedietiue oditors, IJ.uè collcctcù 
very f.'i'.:'t 
md examined cyory difficulty. 
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seated on the archiepiscopal throne of Egypt. He fined that 
eminent station above forty-six years, and his long adminis- 
tration was spent in a perpetual combat against the powers of 
Arianism. Five times was Athanasius expelled from his 
throne; twenty years he passed a
 an exile or a fugitive; and 
almost every province of the Ron"!
lll empire was successively 
witness to his merit, and his suíTerings in the cause of the 
IIomoousion, which he considered as the sole pleasura and 
business, as the duty, and as the glory of his life. Amidst 
the storms of persecution, the archbishop of Alexandria \'laS 
patient of labor, jealous of fame, careless of safety; and 
although his mind was tainted by the contagion of fanaticism, 
Athanasius displayed a superiority of character antI abilities, 
which would have qualified hÜn, far better than the degenerate 
sons of Constantine, for the government of a great 111onarchy. 
I-lis learning was much less profound and extensive than that 
of Eusebius of Cæsarea, and his rude eloquence could not be 
compared with the polished oratory of Gregory of Basil; but 
whenever the primate of Egypt was called upon to justify his 
sentiments, or his conduct, his unpremeditated style, eithcr of 
speaking or writing, was clear, forcible, and persuasive. lIe 
has always been revered, in the orthodox school, as one of the 
most accurate masters of the Christian theology; and he was 
supposed to possess two profane sciences, less adapted to the 
episcopal character, the knowledge of jurisprudence,!H and 
that of divination. as Some fortunate conjectures of future 
events, which impartial reasoners might ascribe to the experi- 
ence and judgment of Athanasius, were attributed by his 
friends to heavenly inspiration, and imputed by his enemies to 
infernal magic. 
But as Athanasius was continually engaged with the pre- 
judices and passions of every order of men, from the monk 
to the emperor, the knowledge of human nature was his fi r:5t 
and Inost important science. lIe preserved a distinct anri 
unbroken yiew of a scene which was incessantly shifting; and 


97 Sulpieiu:5 Severus (Ilist. Saera, 1. ii. p. 396) caUs him a lawyer, 8 
jllriseonsult. This character cannot now be discovered cither in the 
life or writings of .A.thanasius. 
,913 Dicebatur enim fatidicarum sortium fidem, quæve augural('
 por- 
tendcrent alites scientissime callens aliquoties prædixisse futum. 
Ammianus, xv. 7. A prophecy, or rather a joke, is related by S!1Z0- 
men, (1. iv. c. 10,) which evidently proves (if the crows speak Latin) 
that Athanasius understood the language of the crows. 
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llevpr failed to improve those decisive mor
len
s which are 
irrecovf'rably past before they ure perceived by a common 
eye. The archbi
hop of A.lexandria was capable of dis- 
tinguishing how fur he might boldly command, and where he 
rnust dexterously insinuate; how long he might cont.end with 
po\\'er, clnd when he must withdraw from persecution: and 
\\-hile he directed the thunders of the church against heresy 
and rebellion, he could assume, in the bosom of his own party, 
the flexible and indulgent temper of a prudent leader. The 
election of Athanasius has not escaped the reproach of irregu- 
larity and precipitation; 93 but the propriety of his behavior 
conciliated the affections both of the clergy and of the people. 
'rhe Alexandrians were impatient to rise in arms for the 
defence of an eloquent and liberal pastor. In his distress he 
ahvays derived support, or at least consolation, from the faith- 
ful attachment of his parochiat clergy; and the hundred 
bishops of Egypt adhered, with unshaken zeal, to the cause 
of Athanasius. In the modest equipage which pride and 
policy would affect, he frequently pedormed the episcopal 
visitation of his provinces, from the mouth of the Nile to the 
confines of JEthiopia; familiarly conversing with the meanest 
of the populace, and humbly saluting the saints and hermits 
of the desert. IOU NOt. was it only in ecclesiastical assemblies, 
among men whose education and manners were similar to his 
own, that .Athanasius displayed the ascendency of his genius. 
Ile appeared with easy and respectful firmness in the courts 
of prillces; and in the yarious turns of bis prosperous and 
adverse fortune he never lost the confidence of his friends, or 
the esteem of his enemies. 
In his youth, the primate of Egypt resisted the great Con- 
stantine, who had repeatedly signified his will, that Arius 
should be restored to the Catholic communion.l lJl The elTI- 


99 The irregular ordination of Athanasius was slightly mentioned 
in the councils which were helù against him. See 1>hil05torg. 1. ii. c. 
11, and Godefroy, p. 71; but it can scarcely be supposed that the 
a.,sembly of the bÍi
hops of Egypt would solemnly attest a public false- 
hoo
l. Athanas. tom. i. p. 7:2:j. 
IUU See the hi
tory of the Fathers of the Desert, published by Ros- 
weiùe; anù Tillernont, :\lém. Eccles. tom. vii., in the livcs of Antony, 
l)achori1Íu
 &c. Athan<.\::-.ius himseli, .who ùid taot disdain to compo
e 
the life of' his fricnd AntollY, has carcfulh" observed how often the 
holy monk dcvlorcd find prophcsied the Illi;::,éhicfs of the l\..riall hCl"CSY. 
Athanas. tom. ii. p. 402, 498, &c. 
101 At first Constantine thl"Oateued in speaking, but requested in 
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peror respected, and l11ight forgive, this in{1
xible resolutIon; 
and the filction who consiùered Athanasius as their most for- 
midaWe ellemy, was constrained to dissemble their hatred, and 
silently to prepare an indirect and ùis
ant assault. They scat- 
tered rumors and suspicions, represented the archbishop a
 
a proud and oppressive tyrant, and boldly accused him of vio- 
lating the treL.ty which had been ratified in the Nicene coun- 
cil, with the schismatic followers of l\Ieletius.l o2 Athanasius 
had openly disapproved that ignominious peace, and the em- 
peror was disposed to believe that he had abused his ecde- 
sia
tical and civil power, to persecute those odious sectaries; 
that he bad sacrilegiously broken a chalice in one of their 
churches of 1\lareotis; that he had whipped or imprisoned six 
of their bishops; and that Arsenius, a seventh bishop of the 
same party, had b
en nlurdereJ, or at least mutilated, by. the 
cruel hand of the primate.l o3 These charges, which affected 
his honor and his life, were referred by Constantine to his 
brother Dalrnatius the censor, who resided at Antioch; the 
synods of Crcsaret. and Tyre were successively convened; 
and the bishops of the East were instructed to judge the cause 
of .A..thanasius, befme they proce('ded to consecrate the new 
church of the Resurrection at Jerusalem. The primate might 
be conscious of his innocence; but Le \-vas sensible that the 
same implacable 
pirit whidl had dictated the aecu:sation, 
would direct the proceeding, and pronounce the sentence. lIe 


writing, You; (lï!?
(r(lJç ,ltft. l;7H:íJoe/, y!!
cp(rJ1' (
È, 

í/}1J. His lettcrs gradual- 
ly as,:,umeJ a menacing tone-; but while he required that the entrance 
of the church should be open to (dt, he avoiclt'd the odiou;;; name of 
Arius. Athana5ius, l
e a skilL'ul politician, has accurately marked 
the:;e di
tinctions, (tom. i. p. 7S8,) which allowed him some scope for 
excuse and delay. 
102 The Melet.ians in Egypt, like the Donat.ists in Africa, wcrc 
produced by an cpi.scopal quarrel which arose from the persecution. 
[ have' llot lcisure to pursue the obscurc controversy, which seems to 
have be-ell misrepresented by the partiality of Athanasiuc; and the 
ignorance of Epiphanius. See 
Ioshcim's General IIi8tory of the 
Church, vol. i. p. 201. 
lU3 The trea.tment of the six hi
hops is specifie\.l by S07.omen, (1. 
tie c. 2.3;) but Athanasius himsC'lf, so c(')pious on the subject of Ar- 
&enius anù the chalice, leaves this grave accusation vìithout a relJly.- 


· This grave charge, if made, (and it rests entirely on the author;tvof 
SozOlllen,) secms to ha\Oe becn silently dropped by the parties thc1l1
d\'l <; : 
it is n0ver alludcd to in thp subsequcnt investigations. From Sozomen 
himself, who gives the unfavorable n'port of the commission of inquiry 
5ellt to Egypt concerniug' the cup, it docs not apl)car that the)" notiocd thia 
accusation of pCJ:sonal Yiolence. -1\1. 
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prudently declined the tribunal of his cnen1ies; despised the 
summons of the synod of Cæsarea; and, after a long and 
artful delay, submitted to the peremptory commands of the 
pmperor, who threatened to punish his criminal disobedience 
if he refused to app'ear in the council of Tyre.I 04 Before 
Athanasius, at the head of fifty Egyptian prelates, sailed from 
.Alexandria, he had wiselv secured the alliance of- the rrlcle- 
tians; find Arsenius hin;self, his imaginary victim, and his 
secret friend, was privately concealed in his train. The synod 
of Tyrc was conducted Ly Eusebius of Cæsarea, with more pas- 
sion, and with less art, than his learning and experience might 
promise; his numerous faction repeated the names of homi. 
cide and tyrant; and their clamors were encouraged by the 
seeming patience of Athanasius, who expected the decisive 
moment to produce Arsenius alive and unhurt in the midst of 
the assembly. '-rhe nature of the other charges did not admit 
of such clear and satisfactory replies; yet the archbishop was 
able to prove, that in the village, \vhere he was accused uf 
breaking a consecrated chalice, neither church nor altar nor 
chalice could really exist. The Arians who had secretly 
determined the guilt and condemnation of their enemy, 
attemptC'd, however, to disguise their injustice hy the imitation 
of judicial fornls: the synod appointed an episcopal commis- 
sion of six delegates to collect evidence on the spot; and this 
measure, which was vigorously opposed by the Egyptian 
bishops, opened new scenes of violence and peJ:jury.105 After 
the return of the deputies frorn Alexandria, the majority of 
the council pronounced the final sentence of degradation and 
exile against the primate of Egypt. The decree, expressed 
in the fiercest language of malice and revenge, was commu- 
nicated to the emperor and the Catholic church; anù the 
bishops immediately resumed a mild and devout aspect, such 
as became their holy pilgrimage to the Sepulchre of Christ. 106 


10-1 Athanas. tom. i. p. 788. Socrates, 1. i. c. 28. Sozomen,
. ii. c. 
25. The emperor, in his Epistle of Convocation, (Euseb. in Vito Con- 
stant. 1. iv. c. 42,) seems to prejudge some mcmbers of thc clergy, 
and it wa
 more than probable that thc synod ,,,"ould apply those 
reproaches to Athanasius. 
1U5 See, in particular, thc second Apology of Athanasius, (tom. i. 
p. 763-808,) and his Epistles to the :MOllks, (p. 80S-86G.) They 
arc ju
tificd by original and authentic documents; but t
cy wo
ld 
inspirc more confidence if he appeared less innocent, and hIS enemlCiI 
less absurd. 
106 Eusebius in. Vito Constantin. 1. iv. c. '.11-47. 
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But tho injustice of these ecclesiastical judges had not been 

ntenallC0d by the submission, or evcn by the presence, of 
A.:"anasilnS. He resolved to make a bold and dangerous ex- 
pei.:rn('nt, "h
ther the throne was inaccessible to the voice of 
tru
h; and before the final sentence could be pronounced at 
rryre., tbe intrepid primate threw himself into a bark which 
was rCi1dy to hoist sail for the Imperial city. The request cf 
a formal audience lTIight have been opposed or eluded; but 
Athanasius concealed his arrival, watched the n10ment of 
Constantine's return from an adjacent villa, and boldly encoun.. 
tered his angry sovereign as he passed on horseback through 
the principal street of Constantinople. So strange an appari. 
tion excited his surprise and indignation; and the guards \.vere 
ordered to relTIOVe the importunate suitor; but his resentment 
was subdued by involuntary respect; and the haughty spirit 
of the emperor wüs awed by the courage and eloquence of 
a bishop, who implored his justice and awakened his con. 
science.l o7 Constantine listened to the complaints of Athana- 
sius with impartial and even gracious attention; the }11cmbers 
of the synod of Tyre were summoned to justify their proceed- 
ings; and the arts of the Eusebian faction would have been 
confounded, if they had not aggra\"
ted the guilt of the pri. 
mate, by the dexterous supposition of an unpardonable offence; 
a criminal design to intercept and detain the corn-fleet of 
Alexandria, which supplied the subsistence of the new cap- 
ital.1 08 The emperor was satisfied that the peace of Egypt 
would be secured by the absence of a popu!ar leader; but he 
refused to fill the vacancy of the archiepiscopal throne; and 
the sentence, which, after long hesitation, he pronounced, was 
that of a jealous ostracism, rather than of an ignominious 
exile. In the remote province of Gaul, but in the hospitable 


107 Athanas. tom. i. p. 804. In a church dedicated to St. Athanasius, 
this situation would afford a better subject for a picture, than most of 
the stories of miracle
 and martyrdoms. 
108 Athanas. tom. i. p. 72a. Èunapius ha
 related (in Vito Sophist. 
p. 36, 37, edit. Commclin) a strange example of the cruelty a.nd 
credulity of Constantine on 0. similar occasion. The eloquent Sopa- 
tcr, a Syrian philosopher, enjoyed his friendship, and provoked the 
resentment of .Ablavius, his l)rætorian præfect. The coru-fleet was 
detaincd for want of a south wind; the people of ContltRntinop1e 
were discontented; and Sopater was beheaded, on a chc\rge that he 
had bound the winds by the power of magic. Suiùas adds, that 
Constantine wished to prove, by this execution, that he had absolute. 
ly renounced the superstition of the Gentiles. 
VOL. II. 20 
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court of 'freves, Athanasius passed about twenty-eight months. 
The death of the emperor changed the face of public affairs; , 
and, amidst the general indulgence of a young reign, the pri- 
mate was restored to his country by an honorable edict of the 
younger Constantine, who expressed a deep sense of the inno- 
cence and merit of his venerable guest.I 09 
The death of that prince exposed Athanasius to a second 
persecution; and the feeble Constantius, the sovereign of the 
East, soon became the secret accomplice of the Eusebians. 
Ninety bishops of that sect or faction assembled at Antioch, 
under the specious pretence of dedicating the cathed ral. They 
cOlnposed an ambiguous creed, which is faintly tinged with 
the colors of Semi-Arianism, and twenty-five canons, 'which 
still regulate the discipline of the orthodox Greeks. no It was 
decided, with some appearance of equity, that a bishop, 
deprived by a synod, should not resun1e his episcopal func.. 
tions till he had been absolved by the judgment of an equa1 
synod; the law was immediately applied to the case of Atha- 
nasi us; the council of Antioch pronounced, or rather con- 
firmed, his degradation: a stranger, named Gregory, was 
seated on his throne; and Philagrius,l11 the præfect of Egypt, 
was instructed to support the new primate with the civil and 
military powers of the province. Oppressed by the conspiracy 
of the Asiatic prelates, Athal}.asius withdrew from Alexandria, 
and passed tllree years 112 as an exile and a suppliant on the 


109 In his return he saw Con!5tantius twice, at Viminiacum, and at 
Cæsarea in Cappadocia, (Athanas. tom. i. p. 676.) Tillcmont supposes 
that Constantine introduced him to the meeting of the tluce roy
 
brothers in Pannonia, (
:1émoires Ecclcs. tom. viü. p. 69.) 
no See Beveridge, Pandcct. tom. i. p. 429-452, and tom. ii. Anno. 
tation. p. 182. 'l'illemont, 
lém. Ecc1es. tom. vi. p. 310-324. St. 
Hilary of Poitiers has mentioned this synod of .Antioch 'with too 
much favor and rc-spcct. lIe reckons llinety-
even bishops. 
In This magistrate, so oùious to Athanasiu8, is IJraised hy Gl'CgOl.Y 
N azianzen, tom. i. Orate xxi. p. 390, 391. 
Sæpe pre mente Dco fert Deus ;.tIter opem. 
For the crcdit of human naturc, I am always pleased to discover 
some good qualities in those men whom party has l"Cpl"CSentcd as 
tyrants und monsters. 
112 The chronological difficulties 'which perplex t}lC :residence of 
Athanasius at Rome, are strenuously agitated by Valcsius (Observat. 
ad Calcem, tom. ii. JIist. Eccles. I. i. c. 1-5) and Tillemont, (l\Iém. 
Eccles. tom. viii. p. 6ï 4, &c.) I have followed the simple hypothesis 
of Valesius, who allows only one journey, aftcr the intrusion of 
Gregory. 
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ø holy thresholù of the Vatican. 1I3 By the assiduous study of 
the Latin language, he soon qualified himself to negotiate with 
the western clergy; his decent flattery swayed and directed 
the haughty Julius; the Homan pontiff was persuaded to con- 
sider hi
 appeal as the peculiar interest of the Apostoìic see; 
and his innocence was unanimously declared in a council of 
fifty bishops of Italy. At the end ò'f three years, the primate 
was summoned to the court of l\Iilan by the emperor Constans, 
who, in the indulgence of unlawful pleasures, still professed a 
lively regard for the orthodox t'lith. The cause of truth and 
justice was promot
d by the influence of gold,1l4 and the 
ministers of Constans advised their sovereign to require the 
convocation of an ecclesiastical assembly, which rnight act 
as the representatives of the Catholic church. Ninety-four 
bishops of the \V cst, seventy-six bishops of the East, encoun- 
tered each other at Sardica, on the verge of the two en1pires, 
but in the don1inions of the protector of Athanasius. T'heir 
debates soon degenerated into hostile altercations; the Asi- 
atics, apprehensive for their personal safety, retired to Philip- 
popolis in Thrace; and the rival synods reciprocally hurled 
their spiritual thunders against their enemies, whOln they 
piously condemned as the enemies of the true God. Their 
decrees were published and ratified in their respective 
provinces: and A.thanasius, who in the \Yest was revered as 
a saint, was exposed as a criminal to the abhorrence of the 
East. ll .) The council of Sardica reveals the first symptoills 


113 I cannot forbear transcribing a judicious obscrvation of 'V ct- 
stein, (Prolegomen_ N. T. p. 19:) Si tamcn Historiam Ecclesiasticam 
vclimus consulere, patebit jam inde a scculo quarto, CU111, ortis con- 
trovcrsiis, ccclesiæ Græciæ doctores in cluas partcs scindercntur, 
ingenio, eloquentià, numero, tantum non æquales, carn parteIn quæ 
vincere cupiebat Homam confugisse, majcstatcmque pontificis comiter 
colui::iRe, coque pacto oppressis per pontificem et episcopo::; Latinos 
adversariis prævaluissc, atque orthodoxiam in conriliis stabiliviss
. 
Earn ob CRusam Athanasius, non sino comitatu, Homam petiit, plu- 
resque annos ibi hæsit. 
1I4 Philo
torgius, 1. iii. c. 12. If any cOlruption was uscd to pro- 
mote the inter cst of religion, an advocate of Athanasius might justify 
or excuse this que
tionable conùuct, by the example of Cato and 
Sidney; the former of wh.om is said to have given, and the lattc] to 
have rcceived, a bribe in the cause of liberty. 
11;> The canon which allm.vs appcals to the Roman pontiff." has 
fumost raised the council of Sardica to the dio-nity of a gencral 
council; and its acts have been ignorantly or ;rtfùllv confounded 
with those of the Kicene synod. See Till{>illont, tom. vii. p. GR9, 
and Geddps's Tractc;, vol. ii. p. 419-460. 
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of discord and schism between the Greek and Latin churches, 
which were separa!ed by the accidental difference of faith, 
and the permanent distinction of language. 
During his spcond exile in the \Vest, Athanasius was fre- 
quently admitted to the Imperial presence; at Capua, Lodi, 
l\iiJan, Verona, Padua, Aquileia, and Treves. The bishop 
of the diocese usually assisted at these interviews; the master 
of the offices stood before the veil or curta in of the sacred 
apartment; and the unifol'll1 moderation of the primate might 
be attested by these respectable witnesses, to whose eviùence 
he solemnly appeals. 116 Prudence would undoubtedly suggest 
the mild and respectful tone that became a subject and a 
bishop. In these familiar conferences with the sovereign of 
the \V cst, Athanasius might lament the error of Constantius, 
but he boldly arraigned the guilt of his eunuchs and his Arian 
prelates; deplored the distress and danger of the Catholic 
church; and excited Constans to eillulate the zeal and glory 
of his father. The emperor declared his resolution of em- 
ploying the troops and treasures of Europe in the orthodox 
cause; and signified, by a concise and peremptory epistle to 
his brother Constantius, that unless he consented to the imme- 
diate restoration of Athanasius, he himself, with a fleet and 
army, would seat the archbishop on the throne of Alexan- 
dria. 1l7 But this Teligious war, so horrible to nature, was 
prevented by the timely compliance of Constantius; and the 
emperor of the East conde
cended to solicit a reconciliation 
with a subject whom he had injured. Atbanasius waited with 
decent pride, till he had received three successive epistles f
I1 
of the strongest assurances of the protection, the favor, aud 
the esteem of his sovereign; who invited hin1 to resume his 
episcopal seat, and who added the humiliating precaution of 
engaging his principal rninisters to attest the sincerity of his 
intentions. They were maniÏested in a still 1110re public 
Blanner, Ly the strict orders which \vere despatched into 
Egypt to recall the adherents of Athanasius, to restore their 


116 As Athanasius dispersed secret inyectivcs ngai:lst Constantius, 
(see the Epistle to the 
,Ionk.,,) at the saUle timc that he assurcd him 
of his profound respect, we might distru:st the professions of the arch- 
bishop. Tom. i. p. 677. 
117 Notwithstanding the discreet silence of Athanasius, and the 
manifest forgery of a ll'tter inSel"ted by Socrates, these menaces are 
proved by the unqucstionable evidence of Lucif
r of Cagliari, and 
evcn of Constantius himself. See Tillemont, torn. viii. r. 693. 
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privileges, to proc1ailll their innocence, and to erase fron1 the 
public registers the illegal proceedings wInch had been ob. 
tainerl during the prevalênce of the Eusebian faction. After 
every 
atisfaction and security had been given, which justice 
or even delicacy could require, the primate proceeded, by 
slow journeys, through the provinces of Thrace, .Asia, and 
Syria; and his progress was marked by the abject homage 
of the Oriental bi
hops, who excited his contempt without 
deceiving his penetration.1 J8 At Antioch he saw the emperor 
Constantius; sustained, with lllodest firmness, the embraces 
and protestations of his Inaster, and eluded the proposal of 
allowing the .A.l'ians a single church at Alexandria, by claim. 
ing, in the other cities of the ernpire, a similar toleration fo1' 
his own party; a reply which might have appeared just and 
moderate in the mouth of an independent prince. The 
entrance of the archbishop into his capital Was a triumphal 
procession; absence and persecution had endeared him to the 
Alexandrians; his authority, which he exercised with rigor, 
was more fi rm ly established; anel his fame was diífu
ec1 from 
Æthiopia to Britain, over the whole extent of t.he Chri
tian 
world.l H } 
But tho subject who has reduced his prince to the necessity 
of dissembling, can never expect a sincere and lasting for. 
givenoss; and the tragic fate of Constans soon deprived 
Athanasius of a powerful and generous protector. The civil 
war between the assassin and the only surviving brother of 
Constans, which afflicted the empire above three years, secured 


I1S I have always entertained some doubts concerning the retraction 
of Ur
acius and Valcns, (Athanas. tom. i. p. 776.) Their epi"tles to 
J ulins, bishop of !tome, and to Athanasius himself, are of 80 different 
a cast from each other, that they cannot both be genuine. The one" 
E\pcaks the language of criminals who confoss their guilt and infamy; 
the other of enemies, who solicit 011 equal terms an honorable recon- 
ciliation. * 
119 The circumstances of his second return may be collected from 
Athanasiu8 himself, tom. i. p. 76G, and 822, 8,1-3. Socrates, 1. ii. c. 
IS. So,lOmen, 1. iii. c. 1U. Theodorct, 1. ii. c. 11, 12. Philostorgius, 
1. iii. c. 12. 


. I C'annot quite comprf'hend the !{rolmd of Gibbon's doubts. Athana- 
sins di5tinctly assertq the fact of their retractation. (Athan. Op. i. p. 121, 
edit. Benedict.) The epistles art' arparently translations from the Latin, 
if, in fact, more than the sllu:;tance of the epistles. That to Athana
ius is 
brief, almost abrupt. Their retractation is likewise mentioncd in the adùrC'ss 
of the orthodox hishopj:; of H.imini to Consto.l.litimi. Athau. de Synoùis. 
Op. t. i. p. 7
. - M. 


29* 
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an interval of repose to the Catholic church; and the t,;\0 
cont<"nding parties were desirous to conciliate the friendship 
of a bishop, who, by the weight of his personal authority, 
might determine the fluctuating resolutions of an important 
province. I-:Ie gave audience to the ambassadors of tIte 
tyranÎ, wi:h who111 he was aftf'wards accused of holding a 
secret correspondence; 120 and the emperor Constanti us re. 
pcatedly assured his dearest father, the most revercnd Atha. 
nasins, that, notwithstanding the 111alicious rumors which were 
circulated by their common enemies, he had inherited tho 
sentiments, as weU as the throne, of his deceased brother)2L 
Gratitude anù humanity would have disposed the primate of 
Egypt to deplore the untimely fate of Constans, and to auhor 
the guilt of l\Iagnentius; but as he clearly understood t}lat 
the apprehensions of Constnntius were his only safeguard, the 
fervor of his prayers for the success of the righteous cause 
r
ight perhaps be somewhat abated. The ruin of Athanasius 
\vàs no longer contrived by the obscure mnlice of a few 
bigoted or angry bishops, who abused the authority of a 
credulous monarch. The monarch himself avoweù the res. 
oJution, which he had so long suppressed, of avcnging his 
private injuries; 122 and the first winter after his victory, 
which he passed at ArIes, was employed against an enemy 
more odious to hiln than the yanquished tyrant of Gaul. 
If the emperor had capriciously decreed the deat
1 of tho 
lnost eminent and virtuous citizen of the republic, the cruel 
order would have been executed without hesitation, by the 
111111lsters of open violence or of specious injustice. 'I'he 
caution, the dclay, the ditIiculty with which he proceeded in 
the condemnation and punishment of a popular bishop, dis- 
covc>red to the world that the Ploivileges of the church had 
already revived a sense of order and freedom in the Roman 
goyernment. The sentence which was pronounced in 1he 
Hynod úf 'Tyre, and subscribed by a large majority of the 


120 Athana:-;iu5 (tom. i. p. G77, 678) defends his innocence by 
pathetic complaints, solemn assertions, and specious aróUlnents. lIe 
admits that letters had been forged ill his name, but he requests thnt 
his own Recretaries and those of the tyrant might be examined, 
whether those letters had becn writtcn by the former, or recciveJ. by 
the latter. 
121 Athanas. tom. i. p. 8
5-844. 
1
2 
\..thana". tom. i. p. t)61. Theocloret, 1. ii. c. 16. The emperor 
declared, that he was more desirous to subdue Athann.sius, than h.o 
had becH to vanquish 
Iagnentius or Sylvanus. 
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Ea
tern bishops, had never been expressly repealed; and as 
Athanasius had been once degraded from his episcopal dig- 
nity by the judgment of his brethren, every subsequent act 
might be considered as irregular, and even criminal. But the 
memory of the finn and effectual support which the primate of 
Egypt had derived from the attachment of the \Vestern church, 
engaged Constantius to suspend the execution of the sentence 
till he haJ obtained the concurrence of the Latin bishops. 
rrwo years were consumed in ecclesiastical negotiations; and 
the im portant cause between the emperor and one of his sub- 
jpcts was solemnly debated, first in the synod of Aries, and 
afterwards in the great council of Milan,123 which consisted 
of above three hundred bishops. Their integrity was grad- 
ually undermined by the arguments of the Arians, the dex- 
terity of the eunuchs, and the pressing solicitations of a. 
prince who gratified his revenge at the expense of his dignity.. 
and exposed his ")Wll passions, whilst he influenced those of 
1hc clergy. Corruption, the most infallible SYlllptom of con- 
stitutional liberty, was successfully practised; honors, gifts, 
and immunities were offered and accepted as the price of an 
epi
copal vote; 124 and the condemnation of the Alexandrian 
primate was artfully represented as the only measure which 
could restore the peace and union of the Catholic church" 
The friends of Athanasius were not, however, wanting to 
their leader, or to their cause. With a manly spirit, which 
the sanctity of their character rendered less dangerous, they 
maintained, in public debate, and in private conference with 
the emperor, the eternal obligation of religion and justice. 
They declared, that neither the hope of his favor, nor th
 
fear of his displeasure, should prevail on them to join in the 
condemnation of an absent, an innucent, a respectable broth- 
er.I 25 They affirmed, with apparent reason, that the illegal 


I\!J The affairs of tbe council of :Milan are 80 imperfectly and erro- 
ncollsly related by the Grcck writers, that we must rejoice in the 
supply of some lettcrs of Eusebius, extracted by llaronius from the 
archives of the church of Vercellæ, and of an old life of Diollysius 
of :Milan, published by Bollandus. See Baronius, A. D. 355, and 
Tillcmont, tom. vii. p. 1415. 
124 The honors, presents, feasts, 'which seduced so many bishops, 
arc mentioned with indignation by those who 'Wcre too purc or too 
proud to accept them. " 'Ve combat (says Hilary of Poitiers) against 
Constantius the Antichrist; who strokes the belly instead of scourt;- 
ing the back; ,. qui non dorsa cædit; sed ventrcm palpate IIilariua 
contra Constant. c. 5, p. 1240. 
l:!ã Somcthing of this ()J)position is mentioned by Ammianus, L
v. 
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nnd obsolete òecrees of the council of Tyre had long since 
been taci
ly abolished by the Imperial edicts, the honorable 
J\>ëstab1isluncnt of the archbishop of Alexandria, and the 
!-:
Ience or l'ecantation of his most clamorous advcrsaries. 
They aHeged, that his innocence had been attested by the 
unallimoils bishops of Egypt, anù had been acknowledged in 
1hc councils of Rome and Sm'dica,126 by the impartial judg- 
ment of the Latin church. They deplored the hard condi- 
1ion of Athnnasius, who, after enjoying so n1any years his 
Sf'.!.t, his )'pputation, and the seeming confidence of his sov- 
El'e.ign, W:'l:o) again called upon to confute the most ground less 
find ex
}'a v;..gant accusations. Their language was specious; 
thcir conduct was honorable: but in this long and obstinate 
contest, which fixed the eyes of the whole empire on a single 
bis}1op, the ecclesiastical factions were prepared to sacrifice 
lrnth and justice to the more interesting object of defending 
or ren10ving the intrevid Chall1pion of the Nicene faith. rrhe 
.,;;'rians still tho
\ght it prudent to disguise, in ambiguous Ian- 
I!lI
ige, tlicir real sentiments and designs; but the orthodox 
l
ishops, arr!led with the favor of the people, and the decrees 
of a gCt)Cral CÜl
hcil, insisted on every occasion, and partic- 
1darly at 1\Iilan, that their adversaries should purge themselves 
from the slI<;p;eion of heresy, before they presun1ed to arraign 
the conduct of 1Ì:e gre:Jt A.thanasius.1 27 
But the voice of reusOll (if reason was indeed on the side 
of Athan
siw;) Vi
S 
ilCllced by the clamors of a factious or 
venal majority; and the councils of ArIes and l\1ilan were 
not dissolved, till the archbishop of Alexandria had been 

olemnly c('ndemned and deposed by the judgment of tht} 
\\T estel'o, as wdl as of the Eastern, church. The bishops who 
had opposer:, \\ ere requin
r1 to subscribe, the sentcnce, and to 
unite in re:igious comrnunion with the suspected leaders of 


7,) who had a very da:::k an.1 superficial knowledge of ecclesiastica1 
hi.:3tory. Liberius... pcr
e\'eral1tcr l"enitebatur, nec visum homincll1.. 
nee auùitum da:llme:c, l!.c;a, ultimum sæpc exclamans; aperte scilicet 
recalcitrd.n
 Impc-rf'6
Nl."'> ad ....trio. Id enim ille Athanasio scmper 
1l
(,E.tU3, &c. 
l
 
for(' pro:;erly by t:H.. ,) thodox part of the council of Sarro 
a. 
If the bishops of both 1 a. }f'.., had fairly voted, thc division would 
have been 9-1 to 1'3. }:!:. d0 TiUcmont (see tom, vüi. p. 1147-1158) 
is justly surprised th.at sú 
rl tll a nlajority should have procecded so 
vigorously against thCl
 alver

rics, the principal of whom they im.. 
mcdiatc
ly deposcd. 
127 Suip. SC"Ç"cru
 in. Rist. Sacra, L ü. p. 412, 
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the adverse party. A forn1ulary of consent was transmitted 
by the rne
sengers of state to the absent bishops: and all 
tho
e who refused to submit their private opinion to the public 
and inspired wisdorn of the councils of A_rIes and l\1ilal1, were 
immediately banished by the emperor, who affected to execute 
the decrees of the Catholic church. AlTIOng those prelates 
who led the honorable band of confessors and exiles, Libcrius 
0f Rome, Osius of Cordova, Paulinus of Treves, Dionysius 
of l\1ilan, Eusebius of Vercellæ, Lucifer of Cagliari, and 
Hilary of Poitiers, n1ay deserve to be particularly distin- 
f;uishcd. The Clninent station of Liberius, who governed 
the capital of the empire; the personal Inerit and long expe- 
rience of the venerable Osius, who was revered as the [ayo}"- 
ite Gf the great Constantine, and the father of the Nicene 
fdith, placed those prelates at the head of the Latin church: 
and their example, either of submission or resistance, ,,,,oulll 
probably be imitated by the episcopal crowd. But the re- 
peatcd attempts of the emperor to seduce or to intimidate the 
bishops of llQrne and Cordova, were for some time ineffectual. 
The Spaniard declared himself ready to suf1er uncler Con- 
stantins, as he had suffered threescore years before under his 

l"andfather I\Iaximian. The Roman, in the presence of his 
sovereign, asserted the innocence of Athanasius and his own 
freedom. \Vhen he was banished to Beræa in Thrace, he 
sent back a I;.ugc sum which had been offered for the ace om- 
moJation of his journey; and insulted the court of :l\Iilan by 
the haughty remark, that the mnpcror and his cunuch:3 wight 
want that gold to pay their soldiers and their blShopsY
8 The 
resolution of Liberius and Osius was at length subdued by 
the hardships of exile and confinement. The Roman pontiff 
purchased his return by some criminü.l compliances; and 
afterwards expiated his guilt by a. seasonable repentance. 
Pcr:,;uasion and violence were cmployed to extort the reluctant 
signatur
 of the decrepit bishop of Cordova, whose strength 
was broken, and whose faculties were perhaps impaired by 
the weight of a hundred years; and the insolent triumph of 
the r\.rians provoked some of the orthodox party to treat with 
inhuman severity the character, or rat.her the memory, of an 


l'l
 The exile of Liùerius i
 mentioned by Ammiant1
, xv. i. SCQ 
Theodaret, 1. ii. c. IG. Athanas. tom. i. p. 834---8ö7. llilar. Yrag- 
OJ.cnt i. 
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unfortunate old man, to whose former services Christianity 
itself was so deeply.indebted.l 29 
The Ülll of Liberius and Osius reflected a brighter lustre 
on the fi rmness of those bishops who still adhered, with un- 
shaken fidelity, to the cause of .L-\thanasius and religious truth. 
The ingcniou
 malice of their enemies had deprived then1 of 
the benefit of mutual comfort and advice, separated those 
illustrious exiles into distant provinces, and carefully selected 
the most inhospitable spot
 of a great empire.l 3o Yet they 
soon experienced that the deserts of Libya, and the most 
barbarous tracts of Cappadocia, were less inhospitable than 
the residC'nce of those cities in which an Arian bishop could 
satia1E', ,,'ithout restraint, the exquisite rancor of tbeological 
hatred.l 31 Their consolation \vas derived frOln the conscious- 
ness of rectitude and independence, from the applause, the 
visits, the letters, and the liberal alms of their adherents,132 
and from the satisfaction which they soon enjoyed of observ- 
ing the intestine divisions of the adversaries of the Nicone 
faith. Such was the nice and capricious taste of the emperor 
COllstantius; and so easily was he oflènded by the slightest 
deviation from his imaginary standard of Christian truth, that 
he persecuted, \vith equal zeal, those who defended the con- 
sllbstantiali.
y, those who asserted the similar substance, and 
those who denied the likeness of the Son of God. Three 
bishops, degraded and banished for those adverse opinions, 
might possibly meet in the same place of exile; and, accorù- 
mg to the difIerence of their temper, might either pity or 


1
9 The life of Osius is collected by Tillemont, (tom. yii. p. 521-561,) 
who in the most cxtravagant tcrms first admires, and thcn rcprobates, 
thE' bishop of Cordova. In the midst of thcir lamentations on his 
fall, the prudence of Athanasius may be distinguished from the blind 
und intemperate zeal of Hilary. 
13U The confessors of the 'Ye.:it were successiyely banished to the 
deserts of Arabia or Thebais, the lonely places of :!\lount Taurus, the 
wildest parts of l
l1l"ygia, which ,ycre in the possession of the impious 
J\lo11ianists, &c. "\Vhen the hcrctie Ætius was too favorably enter- 
tained at 
Iopsucstia in Cilicia, the place of his exile was changed, by 
the advice of Acacius, to Amblada, a district inhabited by savages, 
and infcsted by war and pestilence. Philostorg. 1. v. c. 2. 
131 Scp the cruel treatmcnt and strange obstinacy of Eusebius, in 
his own lctters, published by lJarollius, A. D. 3.56, :K o. 92-102. 
132 Cæterum exulc9 satis constat, totius orbis studiis celebratos, 
peeuniasque cis ill sumptum affatim congestas, legationibus quoque 
eos plebis Catholicæ ex omnibus fere proyillciis frequentatos. Bulp. 
Sever. IIi5t. Sacra, p. 414. At
:.iL1las. tom. i. p. 836, 8-10. 
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insult the bEnd enthusiasm of their antagonists, whose present 
sufferings would never be compensated by future happiness. 
'rhe disgrace and exile of the orthodox bishops of the \Vest 
were designed as so many preparatory steps to the ruin of 
Athanasius himself.l 33 Six-and-twenty months had elapsed, 
during which the Imperial court secretly labored, by the most 
insidious arts, to remove him fron1 Alexandria, and to withdraw 
the al10wance which supplied his popular liberality. But when 
the primate of Egypt, deserted and proscribed by the Latin 
church, was left destitute of any foreign support, Constantius 
despatched two of his secretaries with a verbal commission to 
nnnouncc and CXE'cute the order of his banishment. As the 
justice of the sentence was publicly avowed by the whole party, 
the only 11lotive which could reRtrain Constantius frOlTI giving 
his l11csscngers the sanction of a written nlandate, must be im- 
puted to his doubt of the event; and to a sense of the danger 
to which he might expose the second city, and the most fertile 
province, of the empire, if the people should persist in the 
resolution of defending, by force of arms, the innocence of 
their spirih
al father. Such extreme caution afforded Athana- 
sius a Sp
CiOllS pretcn.tjt.e respectfully to dispute the truth of an 
erder, which he could not reconcile, either with the equity, or 
with the former declarations, of his gracious n1aster. The 
civil powers of Egypt found thcnlselves inadequate to the task 
of persuading or compelling the primate to abdicate his epis- 
copal throne; and they were obliged to conclude a treaty with 
the popular ie.aders of Alexandria, by which it was stipulated, 
that all proceedings and an hostilities should be suspended tiU 
the emperor's pleasure had been more distinctly ascertained. 
ì3y this seeming moderation, the Catholics were deceived into 
{t fhlse and fatal security; white the legions of the Upper 
Egypt, and of Libya, advanc
d, by secret orders and hasty 
marches, to besiege, or rathe,- to surprise, a capital habituated 
to sedition, and inflamed by religious zca1. 134 The position of 


13J 
\..mplc m
t()rials for the hi::;tory of ihis third persecution of 
Athana.<:ius may be found in his own works. See particulary his very 
able Apology to Constantius, (tom. i. p. 673,) his first Apology for hi:ì 
flight (p. 701,) his prolix Epistle to the Solitaries, (p. 808,) and the 
original pl"otC'st of the people of Alexandria against the viol('nce
 
committed by Syrianus, (p. 86').) Rozomen (1. iv. c. 9) ha3 thrown 
iuto the narrative two or three luminous and important círcuUl:::;tanCC:3 
134 Athanasius h.1Ù lately sent for Antony, and 
ome of his chos
n 
monkg. They descended from their moul1tJ.in, announcod. tò tIll' 
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A Icxandria, between the sea and the Lake l\Iareotis, facilitated 
the approach and landing of the troops; who were introduced 
into the heart of the city, before any effectual measures could 
Lc tal\en, either to shut the gates, or to occupy the important 
posts of defence. At the hour of midnight, twenty-three days 
(tfter the signature of the treaty, Syrianus, duke of Egypt, at 
the head of five thousand soldiers, armed and prepared for an 
assault, unexpectedly invested the church of St. Theonas, 
where the archbishop, with a part of his clergy and people, 
performed thcir nocturnal devotions. The doors of the sacred 
edifice yielded to the impetuosity of the attack, which was 
accompanied with every horrid circumst
nce of tumult and 
bloodshed; but, as the bodies of the slain, and the fraglTIents 
of military weapons, remained the next day an unexceptiona- 
ble evidence in the possession of the Catholics, the enterprise 
of Syrianus may be considered as a successful irruption rather 
than as an absolute conquest. The olhel' churches of the city 
were profaned by silnilar outrages; and, during at least four 
lDonths, Alexandria was exposed to the insults of a licentious 
army, stimulated by the ecclesiÐstics of a hostile fact.ion. 
l\Iany of the faithful were killed; who mf:lY deserve the name 
oÎ martyrs, if their deaths were neither provoked nor re- 
venged; bi3hops and presbyters were treated with cruel 
ignominy; consecrated, irgins were stripped naked, scourged 
and violated; the houses of wealthy eitizens were plundered; 
and, under the nlusk of religious zeal, lust, avarice, and private 
resentment, were gratitìed with impunity, and even with ap- 
plause. The Pagans of Alexandria, who still form('c] a num
r. 
ou::; and discontented party, were easily persuaded to desert a 
bishop whom they feared and esteemed. The hopes of some 
peculiar favors, and the apprehension of being involv{\d in the 
general penalties vf rebellion, engaged them to promise theil. 
:mpport to the òcstinell successor of Athanasius, the fa mOllS 
(;eorge of Cappadocia. The usurper, after receiving the con- 
secration of un A i.ian synod, was placed on the episcopal 
throne by the arms of Sebastian, who had been appointeJ 
Count of Egypt for the execution of that important design. 
]u the use, as well as in the acquisition, of power, the tyrant 


AlexandrÏ3ns the sanct.ity of ..A.thallasius, and were honorably con- 
ducted by the archbi:5ho 1 ) ac;; far as the gates of the city. Athanas. 
tom. ti. p. 4Ul, 19
. See likewise Rutinu::" iil.. 164, in Yit. ratr. p. 
ó
'I. 
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George disregarded the laws of religion, of justice, and of 
humanity; and the same scenes of violence and scandal which 
had been exhibited in the capital, were repeated in more than 
ninety episcopal cities of Egypt. Encouraged by succ(>ss, 
COllstantius ventured to approve the cowluct of his ministe)'s. 
By a public and passionate ppistle, the emperor congratulates 
the deliverance of .A.lexandria from a popular tyrant, who de- 
luded his blind votaries by the magic of his eloquence; expa- 
tiates on the virtues and piety of the 1110st re\ erend George, 
the elected bishop; and aspires, as the patron and benefactor 
of the city, to surpass the fame of Alexander himseìf. But 
he solemnly declares his unalterable r

solution to pursue with 
fire and sworù the seditious adherents of the wicked Athana- 
sius, who, by flying from justice, has coníessed his guilt, 
flnd e::;capcd the ignominious death which he had su uften 
deservcd.l
3.) 
Athanasius had indeed escapC'd from the most imminC'ut 
dangPl"s; and the adventures of that extraordinary man deserve 
and fix our attention. On the memorable night when the 
church of St. Theonas was invested by the troops of Syrianus, 
the archbishop, s0atcù on his throne, exppctcd, with calm and 
intrepi({ digni1y, the nppronch of death. \Vhile tbe public de- 
votion was interrupted by shouts of rage and cries of terror, he 
animated his trernbling cOllgregation to express tlleir religiou'3 
cun(ìdcllce, by chanting une of the psalms of David which 
c('lebrate
 the triumph of the Goù of Tsraf' I over the haughty 
'.1l1{J impious tyrant of Egypt. The doors were at leng
h burst 
open: a cloud of arrows was di:-;chargcd among the people; 
the soldiers, with drawn swords, ru:-;hed forwards into the sanc- 
tuary; and the dreaJful gleam of their arms was re{]ectl'd by 
the holy luminari('s which burnt round the altar. 13G Athana- 
sins still rejected the pious importunity of the monks and 
presbyter;:;, who were nttach(.d to his person; and nobly refused 
10 Jes(;rt his episcopal station, till he had dismisscd in safety 
the last of the congregation. The darkness and tumult of the 
Hight f
lvored the retreat of the archbishop; and though he 


13:> .Athanac:;. tom. i. p. 691. The cmpcror, or his Arian sccr(i'taries, 
whilc thry exrrc:;,s thcir rc:;cntment, betray thcir fears and cstcem of 
.Athana"ins. 
136 Thc
c minute ('ircum
tallr('
 arc CUriOUR, as they arc literally 
transcribed from the rrotest, w1,.ieh was publicly pre:::euted threc 
dayò afterward::; by the Catholi.:s of Alexandl'ia. See Athal1as. tÙ1l1. 
i. p. 8û7. 
VOL. II. 30 
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was appressed by the waves of an agitateà D1ultitude, thaugh 
he was thrawn to the graund, and Jeft without sense or mo.tion, 
he still recaycrcd his undaunted caurnge, and eluded the eager 
search 
f the saldiers, who. were instructed by their Arian 
guides, that the head af Athanasius would be the mast accE'pt- 
able present to. the emperar. Fram that mament the primato 
af Egypt disappeared fram the eyes af his enemies, and re. 
111uined abaye six years cancëaled in impenetrable obseurity.13i 
The àespotic pawer of his implacable enemy fined the 
whale extent of the Roman world; and the exasperated man- 
arch had f'ndeavared, by a very pressing epistle to. the Christian 
princes af Ethiapia,* to exclude Athanasius from the most 
remote and sequestered regions of the earth. Counts, præ- 
fects, tribunes, whale arnlies, were successively employed to 
pursue a bishop and a fugitive; the vigilance of the civil and 
Inilitary pa\vers was excited by the Imperial edicts; liberal 
rewards were promised to the man who should praduce 
Athanasius, either alive or dead; and the mast severe penal- 
ties were denaunced against thase who shauld dare to protf'ct 
the public enellly.138 But the deserts of Thebais were now 


]37 Thc Jansenists havc often compared .A.thanasills and Arnau]d, 
and have expatiated with pleasure on the faith and zeal, the merit 
and exile, of those celebrated doctors. This concealed parallel i:-s 
very dextorously managed by the Abbé de la Blaterie, Vie ùe J ovien, 
tom. i. p. 130. 
13S Hinc jam toto 01 be profugus Athanasius, nec ullu8 ei tutus ad 
latcndum 
upererat locus. Tribuni, Præfocti, Comites, cxercitus 
quoquc, ad pervestigandum eum moventur edictis Imperialibus; 
præmia delatoribus proponuntur, si quis cum vivum, si id minus, 
caput certc Athallasii detulisset. Rufin. 1. i. c. 16. 


* The:"e princes were called Aeizllnas and Saiaza.nas. Athanasius calls 
them the king-s ofAxum, (ih Èv Av
oÍJp.EL Tvpanul.) In the superscription 
of his letter, Constalltius gives them no title, NtKIÍT'1) KOVUTQ.VTtoÇ IlÍrtU!O
 
uißuuroç At
ava- Kat };a
alJà. Mr. Salt, during his first journey III EthlOPla, 
(in 180G,) discovered, in' the ruins ofAxum, a long and very interesting 
inscription relating to these princes. It was erccted to commemorate the 
\ ictory of Aeizanas oyer the Hongaitæ, (St. Martin considers them the 
. Blemmyes, whose true name is BEdjah or Bodjah.) Aeizanas i
 styled 
king of the Axumites, the llomerites, of Raeidan, of the E
hi
plans, of 
the Sabarites, of Silea, of Tiamo, of the Bougaites, and of Kael. It ap- 
pears that at this time the king of the Ethiopians ruled. o:.er the Homer- 
ites, the inhabitants of Yemen. He was not yet a ChnstIan, as he calls 
himself son of the invincil>le J\Lirs, víòç Ðwv åVtKlíTOV "ApE;Wç. A
other 
brothcr besicles Saiazanas, named Adephas, is mentioned, thourh A

zan_as 
seems to have been sole kinO'. See St. :Martin, note on La Bea.u, H. 1<>1. 
Salt's Travel$. Silv. de S:lcy
 note in Aml'J.lcs des Voyages, xii. p. 63. -l\L 
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peopled by a race of wild, yet submissive fanatics, ,vho pre- 
ferreù the commands of their abbot to the laws of their sov- 
ereign. The numerous disciples of Antony and Pachoni1Us 
received the fugitive primate as their father, admireù the 
paticnce and h'Jmility with which he conformed to their strictest 
institutions, collected every word which dropped from his lips 
as the genuine effusions of inspired wisdom; and persuaded 
themselves, that their prayers, their fasts, and their vigils, were 
Jess meritorious than the zeal which they expressed, and the 
dang-en; \vhich they braved, in the defence of truth and in no- 
cen(
e.13::1 The mona'3teries of Egypt were seated in lonely 
aÙd desolate places, on the summit of mountains, or in thp. 
islands of the Nile; and the sacred horn or trumpet of Tabenne 
was the well-known 
ignal which assembled several thousand 
robust and determined monks, who, for the most part, had 
Deen the peasar-ts of the adjacent country. \Vhen their dark 
retreats were iJlVaded by a military force, which it was impos- 
sible to resist, they silently stretched out their necks to the 
executioner; and supported their national character, that 
tortures could never wrest frOlTI an Egyptian the confession 
of a secret which he was resolved not to disclose. Ho The 
al'chbishop of Alexandria, for whose safety they eageri y de- 
voted their liv
s, was lost among a uniform and well-disciplined 
nlUltitude; and on the nearer approach of. danger, he was 
swiftly removed, by their officious hands, frOlIl one place of 
concealment to another, till he reached the formidable ùeserts, 
which the g-'oomy and credulous temper of superstition had 
peopled with ,.Jæmons and savage monsters. The retirement of 
Athanasius, which ended only with the life of Constantius, was 
spent, for tb
 lnost part, in the society of the monks, who faith- 
fully served him as guards, as secretaries, anù as messengers; 
but the imr
rtance of l11aintaining a more:. intimate connection 
with the Cptholic party tempted him, whenever the diligence 
of the pursuit was abatC'd, to emerge from the desert, to intro- 
duce himself into Alexandria, and to trust his person to the 
discretion #)f his friends and adherents. l1is various ad ventures 
might ha'l'e furnished the subject of a very entertaining 1'0- . 


133 Greg
r. Kaziallzcn. tom. i. Orate xxi. p. 384, 38.3. See Tille- 
mont, 
lélU. Eccle
. tom. vii. p. 176. -110, 8
0-8S0. 
14\J Et nulla tormeutnl'llln vis invcniri aùhuc potuit; quæ obùurato 
illiV'J t,ra 9 tùs latroni invito clicere potuit, ut nomen proprium dicat. 
A ..o(Jq)..Î.
'..1 xxü. lOt tlllcl Valcsius ad locum. 
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Blancc. fIe was once secreted in a dry cistern, which he had 
scarccly left before he was betrayed by the treachery of a fe- 
111åle slave; 141 and he was once concealed in a still more extra- 
ordinary asylum, the house of a virgin, only twenty years of 
age, and who was celebrated in the whole city for her exquisite 
beauty. 1\.t the hour of midnight, as she related the story 
many years afterwards, Hhe was 8urpriseu by the appearance 
of the archbishop in a loose undress, who, advancing with hasty 
steps, conjured her to afford him the protection which he had 
been directed by a celestial vision to seek under her hospitable 
roof. The pious maid accepted and preserved the sacred 
pledge which was intrusted to her prudence and courage. 
\Vithout impartiug the secret to anyone, she in.stantly con- 
ducted Athnuusius into her most secret chamber, and watched 
over his safety with the tenderness of a friend and the assidu- 
ity of a servant. A.s long as the danger continued, she regu- 
larly supplied him with books and provisions, washed his feet, 
Inanaged his correspondence, and dexterously concealed fr0111 
the eye of suspiciun this familiar and solitary intercourse be- 
tween a saint \\ hose character required the most unblemished 
chastity, and a female whose channs might excite the most 
dangerous emotions. 142 During the six years of persecution 
and exile, A.thanasiu
 rq)Cated lJis visits to his fair and f:1.ithful 
companion; and the formal declaration, that he saw the 
councils of Rin1iÙi and Seleucia,143 forces us to believe that IlC 
\H1S secretly present at the time and placc of their convoca- 
tion. The advantage of personally negotiating with his 
fricnds, and of observing and improving the divisions of his 
cuemics, might justify, in a prudent statesman, so bold anù 
dangerous an enterprise: and .AJexandria was connected by 
trade and navigation with every seaport of the l\Iediterranean. 


HI Rufin. 1. i. c. 18. Sozomen. 1. iv. c. 10. This and the following 
f.tory will be rendered impossible, if we suppose that Athana
ius 
a
ways inhabited the asylum which he accidentally or occasionally 
had used. 
142 Paladins, (llist. IÆusiac. c. 136, in Vito Patrum, p. 776.) the 
o1'iginal author of this anecdote, had conversed with the damsel, who 
jll hc1' old age still rcmembered with pleasure so pious and honorable 
a connection. I cannot indulge the delicacy of Daronins, Valesius, 
Tillcmont, &c., who almost l"fject a story so unworthy, as they deem 
it, of the grayity of ecclesia
tical history. 
14J Athanas. torn. i. p. 869. I agree with Tillemont, (tom. viii. p. 
1l!)7,) that his expres:5Ü.lll
 imply a personal, though perhaps secret., 
vi::;it to the !ynods. 
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Fron1 the depth of his inaccessible retreat tbe intrepid primate 
waged an incessant and offensive war against the protector of 
the Arians; and his seasonable \vr:tings, which were dili- 
gently circulated and eJgerly perused, contributed to UllItc 
and animate the orthodox party. In his public apologies, 
which he addressed to the emperor himself, he sometimE's 
aflècted the praise of rnoderation; \vhilst at the same time, in 
secret and vehement invectives, he exposed Constantius as a 
wcuk and wicked prince, the executioner of his fall1ily, thø 
tyrant of the republic, and the Antichrist of the church.' In 
the height of his prosperity, the victorious monarch, who had 
chasti
ed the rashness of Gallus, and suppressed the revolt of 
Sylvanus, who had taken the diadem from the head of Vetra- 
nio, and vanquished in the field the legions of l\lagnentius, 
received f!X)lTI an invisible hand a wound, which he could 
neither heal nor revenge; and the son of Constantine was the 
first of the ChrIstian princes who experienced the strength r( 
those principles, which, in the cause of religion, could resist 
the most violent exertions 144 of the civil power. 
The persecution of Athanasius, and of so many respectrtble 
bishops, '
iho suffered for the truth of their opinions, or at least 
for the integl'ity of their conscience, was a just subject of 
indignation and discontent to all Christians, f'xcept those who 
were blinùly devoteù to the ..\rian faction. The people re- 
grl'tted the loss of their faithful pastors, whose banishment 
was usually followeù by the intrusion of a stranger 145 into the 
episcopal chair; and loudly complained, thrlt the right of eleC'- 
tion was violated, and that they were conderQncd to obey a 
mercenary usurper, whose persDn was unknown
 and whose 
principles were suspected. The Catholics might prove to the 
world, that they were not involved in the guilt and heresy of 


144 The epistle of Athanasius to the mon}{s is fillcd with reproaches, 
which thc public must feel to be true', (vol. i. p. 834, 856;) and, in 
compliment to his readers, he has introduccd the comparisons of 
Pharaoh, Ahab, Belshazzar, &c. The bolùness of Hilarv was attenù- 
ed with les
 danger, if he publi
hed his invcNive in G"auI nfter the 
revolt of Julian; hut Lucifer sent his libels to Cunstantius, and 
almost challenged the reward of martp"ùom. See Tillemont, tom. 
vii. p. 90.). 
14å Athana:;ius (tom. i. p. 811) complains in general of this practice, 
which he aftcrwarùs exemplifies (p. 8(1) in the pretended election 
of Frolix. Three eunuchs represented the lloman people, and. 
three prc1ate
, who followed the c011rt, assumed the functions of the 
')ishops of the Suburbicariall l'rovi.llccs. 
30* 
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their ecclesiastical governor, by publicly testifying their dis- 
sent, or by totally separating themselves from his communion. 
The fir
t of these methods was invenled at Antioch, and prac- 
ti
ed with such success, that it was soon diffused over the 
Christian world. The doxology, or sacred hymn, which cele- 
brates the glory of the Trinity, is '3usceptible of very nice, but 
Inatcrial, inflections; and the substance of an orthodox, or an 
heretical, creed, may be expressed by the difference of a dis- 
junctive, or a copulative, particle. Alternate responses, and a 
nlore regular psalmody,14G were introduced into the public 
service by Flavianus and Diodorus, two devout and active lay- 
ll1en, who were attached to the Nicene faith. Under their 
conduct a swann of monks issued from the adjacent desert, 
bands of well-disciplined singers were stationed in the cathe- 
dral of Antioch, the Glory to the Father, AND the Son, AND 
the Holy Ghost,H7 was triumphantly chanted by a fuI] chorus 
of voices; and the Catholics insulted, by the purity of their 
doctrine, the Arian prelate, who had usurped the throne of the 
venerable Eustathius. The same zeal which inspired their 
songs prompted the more scrupulous memLers of the orthodox 
party to form separate assemblies, which were governed by 
the presbyters, till the death of their exiled bishop allowed the 
election and consecration of a !1eW episcopal pastor.l 48 The 


146 Thomassin (Distipline de l'Eglise, tom. i.l. ii. c. 72, 73, p. 966- 
984) has collectcd mauy curious facts conccrning tho origin and 
pro
ross of church singing, both in the East and "\" 03t.. 
147 Philostorgius, 1. iii. c. 13. Godefi'oy has examined this subject 
with sin
ular accuracy, (p. 147, &c.) There were three hetcrodox 
forms: "To the I"ather by tho Son, ant! in the IIoly Ghost;" " To 
tho :Father, and the Son in tho Holy Ghost j " and" To the Father ii, 
tho Son and the Holy Ghost." 
148 
\ftf'r the pxile of Eustathius, under the reign of Constantine, 
the rigid party of the orthodox formed a separation which afterwards 
degencrated iuto a schism, and lasted about fourscore years. See 
Tillcmont. :Mt"m. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 35--54, 1137-1158, tom. viii. 
p. ð37 -632, 1314-1332. In many churches, tho Arians and 
Jlomoousian'3, who had rcnounced each other"s communion, continued 
for somo timc to join in prayer. })hilostorgius, 1. iii. c. 14. 


. Arius appears tt) hayc been the first who ayailpd himself of this means 
of impressing his rlol'trincs on the popular ear: he composed. songs for 
sailors, mill(;,l"s, and trayellers, and set them to common airs; "beguiling 
the ignorant, by the sweetness of his music, into the impiety nf his doc- 
trines." Philostorgius, ii. 2. Arian singers used to parade the streets 
of Constantinople by night, till Chrysostom arrayed against th
m a band 
pf orthodox ChOl"istcrs. Sozomen, yiii. 8. -M. 
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revolutions of the court multiplied the numher of pretel1f1ers; 
and the same city \vas often disputed, under the reign of Con- 
stantius, by two, or three, or even four, bishops, who exercised 
their spiritual jurisdiction over thcir respective followers, and 
alternately lost and regained the temporal possessions of the 
church. The abuse of Christianity introduced into the Rorn3.n 
government new causes of tyranny and sedition; the bands of 
civil society were torn asunde}' by the fury of religious fac- 
tions; and the obscure citizen, who might calmly have sur- 
veyed the elevation and fall of successive emperors, imagined 
and experienced, that his own life and fortune were connected 
with the interests of a popular ecclesiastic. The example of 
the 1\vo capitals, Rqme and Constantinople, may serve to rep- 
resent the state of the empire, and the temper of mankind, 
under the rf'ign of the sons of Constantine. 
I. The Roman pontiff, as long as he maintained his station 
and his principles, was guarded by the warm attachment of 
a great people; and could reject with scorn the prayers, the 
menaces, and the oblations of an heretical prince. \Vhen the 
eunuchs had secretly pronounced the exile of Liberius, the 
well-grounded apprehension of a tumult engaged them to use 
the utmost precautions in the execution of the sentence. The 
capital was invested on every side, and the præfect was com- 
nlanded to seize the person of the bishop, either by stratagem 
or by open force. Tho order was obeyed, and Liberius, with 
the greatest diflicnlty, at the hour of midnight, ,vas swiftly 
conveyed beyond the reach of the Roman people, before their 
consternation wa:; turned into rage. As soon as they were 
informed of his banishment into Thrace, a general assembly 
was convened, and the clergy of Rome bound themselves, by 
a public and solemn oath, never to desert their bishop, never 
to acknowledge the usurper FæIix; who, by the inOuence of 
the eunuchs, had been irregularly chosen an(} consecrated 
within the walls of a profane palace. ...I\t the end of two 
years, their pious obstinacy subsisted entire and unshaken; 
and when Constantius visited Rome, he was assailed by the 
importunate solicitations of a people, who had preserved, as 
lh8 bst remnant of their ancient freedom, the right of treating 
their sovereign with familiar insolence. The wives of many 
of the senat
rs and most honorable citizens, after pressing 
their husbands to intercede in fhvor of Libel'ius, were advised 
to undertake a commission, which in their hands would he 
less dangerous, anù 111ight prove more successful. The Cln.. 
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perOt' received with politeness these female deputies, whose 
wealth and dignity were displayed in the magnificence of their 
dress and ornan1ents: he admired their inflexible resolution 
of following their beloved pastor to the most distant regiul1s 
of the earth; and consented that the two bishops, Liberius an(l 
Fælix, should govern in peace tileir respective congregation:;. 
But the iùeas of toleration were so repugnant to the practice, 
and even to the sen
iH1cnts, of those times, that when the 
aIlS\\- er of COllstantius was pu blicly read in the Circus of 
Rome, so rcasonaLle a project of accommodation was rejected 
with contempt and ridicule. The eager vehemence which 
animated the spectators in the decisive moment of a h01'se- 
race, was now d:rccted towards a different object; and the 
Circus resuunùed with the shout of thousånds, who repeatedly 
exclaimed, "One God, One Christ, One Bishop!" The zeal 
of tbe Roman people in the cause of Liberius "vas not COll- 
fined to words alone; and the dtU1Gerous and bloody sedition 
which they excited soon after the departure of Constantius 
determined tbat prince to accept the subnlission of the exiled 
prc1ate, and to restore hin1 to the undivided d0111inion of the 
cJpital. After S0111e ineffectual resistance, his rival was ex- 
pelled from the city by the permission of the emperor and tho 
power of the opposite faction; the adherents of Fælix were 
inhumanly murdered in the streets, in the public place::;, in the 
baths, and ('ven in the churches; and the face of Rome, upon 
the return of a Christian bishop, renewed the horrid image of 
the massacres of l\farius, and the proscri ptions of SyIla,14!) 
II. Notwithstanding the rapid increase of Christians under 
the reign of the Flavian family, Rome, Alexandria, and the 
other great cities of the empire, still contained a strong an<l 
powerful faction of Infidds, who envied the prosperity, and 
who ridiculed, even in their theatres, the theological disputeg 
of the church. Constantinople alone enjoyed the advautage 
of being bOl'n and educated in the boson1 of the faith. The 
en pital of the East had never been polluted by the worship of 
idols; and the whole hotly of the people had deeply imbibed 
the opinions, the virtues, and the passions, which distinguished 


149 See, on this ecdesiastical revolution of Rome, A.mmianus, xv. 7. 
Athanas. tom. i. p. 834, 861. Sozomen, 1. iv. c. 15. Thcoclorct, 1. ii. 
c. 17. SnIp. Seycr. lIist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 413. Hieronym. Chron. l\Iar- 
cellin. ct :Faustin. Libell. p. 3t 4. Tillemont, )lcm. I:ccles. tom.. "i. p. 
:13G. 
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the Christians of that afTe from the rest of mankind. After 
o 
rhe death of Alexander, the episcopal throne was disputed by 
Paul and l\lacedonius. By their zeal and abilities they both 
deserved the eminent station to which they aspired; and if the 
rnoral character of Macedonius was less exceptionable, his 
competitor had the adyantage of a prior election and a more 
orthodox doctrine. His firm attachment to the Nicene creed, 
which has given Paul a place in the calendar among saints 
and martyrs, exposed him to the res8ntment of the .A..rians. In 
the space of fourteen years he was five times driven from his 
throne; to which he was Jllore frequently restored Ly the vio- 
lence of the people, than by the permission of the prince; 
and the powcr of 1\Iacedonius could be secured only by the 
death of his rival. The unfortunate Paul was d ragged in 
chains from the sandy deserts of l\Iesopotamia to the most 
desolate places of l\Iount Taurus,150 confincLl in a dark and 
narrow dungeon, left six days without food, and at length 
strangled, by the order of Philip, one of the principal nlinistcrs 
of the emperor Constantius.I 51 The first blood which stained 
the new capital was spilt in this ecclesiastical contest; and 
n1any persons were slain on both sides, in the furious and 
obstinate seditions of the people. The commission of enforcing 
a sentence of banishment against Paul, had been intrusted to 
Hermogcnes, the master-general of the cavalry; but the exe- 
cution of it was fatal to himself. The Catholics rose in tho 
defence of their bishop; the palace of H('rmogenes was con- 
sumed; the first military of1iccr of the elnpirc was dragged 
by the heels through the streets of Constantinople, and, after 
he expired, his lifeless corpse was exposed to their wanton 


150 Cucusus was the last stage of his life and sufferings. The situ- 
. ntion of that lonely town, on the confines of Cappaùocia, Cilicia, and 
the Lesser Armenia, has occasioned some geographical perplexity; 
but we are directed to the true spot by the course úf the Homan 
road from Cæsarea to Ana7.arbus. See Cellarii Geograph. tom. ii. p. 
213. \Yesselillg a,IItinerar. p. 179, 703. 
Ijl Athaaasiu3 (tom. i. p. 703, <i13, 814) affirm,;;, in the mo...t posi- 
tive terms, that }")aul was murderC'd; and appeal
, not only to COlllmon 
fame, but even to the unsuspieious testimony of rhilagriu
, one of 
the A rian persecutors. Yet he acl
nowledges that the heretics attrih- 
uted to disease tte death of the bishop of Constantinople. _\thalla- 
sius is servilely copied by Socrates, (1. ii. e. 26;) but Sozomen, who 
discovers a more liberal temper, presumes (1. lY. c. 2) to insinuate a 
prudent doubt. 
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insu1ts.l 52 The fate of Hermogencs instructed Philip, the 
Prætorian præfect, to act with more precaution on a similar 
occasion. In tho most gentle and honorable terms, he required 
the attendance of Paul in the baths of Zeuxippus, \\ hich had 
a private communication with the palace and the sea. A 
vessel, which lay ready at the garden stairs, il1uTIediately 
hOisted sail; and, while the people were still ignorant of the 
rneditated sacrilege, their bishop was already embarked Of} 
his voyage to Thcssalonica. They soon behclù, with surprise 
and indignation, the gates of the palace thrown open, and the 
usurper l\Iacedonius seated by the side of the præfect on a 
10fty chariot, which was surrounded 
y troops of guards with 
drawn swords. The military procession advanced towards 
the cathedral; the Arians and the Catholics eagerly rushed to 
occupy that ilnportant post; and three thousand one hundred 
and fifty persons lost their lives in the confusion of the tumult. 
:Macedonius, who was supported by a regular force, obtained 
a decisive victory; but his reign was disturbed by clamor 
and sedition; and the causes which appeared the least con. 
nccted with the subject of dispute, were suflìciont to nourish 
and to kindle the flame of civil discord. As tho chapel in 
which the body of the great Constantine had been deposited 
was in a ruinous condition, the bishop transported those ven- 
erable remains into the church of St. Acacius. This prudent 
and even pious measure was represented as a wicked profana. 
tion by the whole party which adhered to the Homoousian 
doctrine. The factions ilnmediatelv flew to arms, the conse- 
crated ground was used as their field of battle; and one of the 
ecclesiastical historians has observed, as a real fact, not as a 
tigure of rhetoric, that the well before the church overflowed 
with a stream of blood, which filled the porticos and the adja- 
cent courts. The writer who should impute these tumults 
solely to a religious principle, would betray a very. imperfect 
knowledge of human nature; yet it must be confessed that 
the motive which misled the sincerity of 7.eal, and the pretence 
which disguised the licentiousness of passiön, suppressed the 


152 Ammianus (xiv. 10) refers to his O\vn a.ccount of this tragic 
event. nut we no longer possess that part of his history.- 


· The murder of Hermogenes took place at the first expulsion of Paul 
from the see of Constantinople. -)1. 
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remorse which, in another cause, would have succeeded to the 
rage of the Christians of Constantinople. 1 : 13 
'fhe cruel and arbitrary disposition of Constantius
 which 
did 
ot always require the provocations of guilt and resistance, 
was justly exasperated by the tumults of his capital, and the 
criminal behavior of a faction, which opposed the authority 
and reìigion of their sovereign. The ordinary punishments 
of death, exile, and confiscation, were inflicted with partial 
rigor; and the Greel{s still revere the holy memory of t\\'o 
clerks, a reaùer, and a sub-deacon, who were accused of the 
Innrdcr of HenTIogcnes, and beheaded at the gates of Con- 
stantinople. Dy an edict of Constantius against the Catholics, 
which has not been judged worthy of a place in the Theodosian 
code, those \vho refused to communicate with the .Arian bi:3h- 
ops, and particularly with l\1:lcedonius, were deprived of the 
immunities of ecclesiastics, and of the rights of Christians; they 
were cOlllpelleJ to relinquish the possession of the churches, 
and were strictly prohibited from holding their asscn1blies 
within the walls of the city. The execution of this unjust 
law, in the provinces of Thrace amI Asia :l\Iinor, was com- 
mitted to the zeal of l\Iacedonius; the civil and military po'\vers 
were directeù to obey his commands; and the cruelties exer- 
cised by this Serni-Arian tyrant in the support of the Ho- 
rnoiousion, exceeded the commission, and disgraced the reign, 
of Constantius. The sacraments of the church were admin- 
istered to the reluctant victims, who denied the vocation, and 
abhorred the principles, of !\'Iacedonius. The rites of baptism 
were conferred on women and chilùren, who, for that purpose, 
had been torn from the arms of their friends and parents; the 
mouths of the communicants were held open by a wooden 
engine, while the consecrated bread was forced down their 
throat; the breasts of tender virgins were either burnt with 
red-hot egg-shells, or inhumanly compres
ed between sharp 
anù heavy hoards.l 54 The Novatians of Constantinople and 


153 See Socrates, 1. ii. c. G, 7. 12, 13. 15, 1 G, 26, 27, 38, and Sm:omen, 
1. iii. 3, 4. 7, 9. 1. iv. c. ii. 21. The acts of St. Paul of Constantino- 
ple, of which l>hotius has made an abstract, (Phot. Bibliot. p. H,19- 
1430,) are an indiffercnt copy of these historians; but a moùern 
Greek, who could write the Jife of a saint without adding fables and 
miracles, i3 entitled to some commendation. 
1;'4 Socrates, 1. ii. c. 27, 38. Sozomen, 1. iv. e. 21. The principal 
assistants of 
Jacedonius. in the work of persecutioIl, were the two 
bif'llOpS of Nieomedia. and Cyzicns, who were e
tecmcd for their yir- 
tU(!
, Dud c
pocially for their ('harity. I cannot fOtbear reminding the 
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the adjacent country, by their .firm attachment to the He 
moousian standard, deserved to be confounded with the Catho.. 
lics tht.amselves. l\Iacedonius was informed, that a large 
district of Paphlagonia 155 was almost entirely inhabited by 
those sectaries. l-Ie resoh-ed either to convert or to extirpate 
them; anò as he dish'usted, on this occasion, the efficacy of 
an ecc1esiastical mission, he commanded a body of four thou
 
sand legionaries to march against the rebels, and to reduce the 
territory of -l\IantinimTI under his spiritual d01l1inion. The 
N ovatian peasants, animated by despair and religious fury, 
bolùly encùlmtered the invaders of their country; and though 
many of the Paphlagonians were slain, the Roman legions 
\Vcre vanquished by an irregular multitude, armed only with 
scythes and axE'S; and, except a few who escaped by an 
ignominioÙs flight, four thousand soldiers were left dead on the 
field of battle. The successor of Constantil1s has expressed, 
in a concise but lively manner, some of the theological calami
 
ties which aillicted the empire, and more especially the East, 
in the reign of a prince who was the slave of his own passions, 
and of those of his eunuchs: " l\iany were imprisoned, and per
 
sccuted, anel driven into exile. \Vhole troops of those who are 
styled heretics, were massacred, particularly at Cyzicus, and 
at Sal1l0sata. In Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Gallatia, and in many 
other provinces, towns and villages were laid waste, and utterly 
destroyed.1 56 
\Vh-ile the flames of the Arian controversy consumed the 
vitals of the empire, the African provinces were infested by 
their peculiar enemies, the savage fanatics, who, under the 
name of Circwncellions, formed the strength and scandal of 
the Donatist party.1 5ï The severe execution of the laws of 


reader, that the difference between the Hornoousion and IIomoioltsion, 
is almo
t in visible to the nicest theological eye. 
15;) \Ve arc ignorant of the precise situation of l\lantinium. In 
speaking of these fOlt'l" band
 of legionarics, Socrates, Sozomen, and 
the author of the aet
 of St. l">aul, use the indefinite terms of U
I{1UÚL. 
Cf,
luYïEC:, Úiy,uuHt, which 1\icephorus ycry properly translates thou- 
sands. Vales. ad Socrat. 1. ii. c. 38. 
156 Julian. Epistol. Iii. p. 430, edit. Spanheim. 
Ijj See Optatu:-õ 
lilcvitallus, (particularly iii. 4,) with the DOllatist 
hi:.tory, by 111. Dupin, and the original picces at the end of h
s edi- 
tion. The numerous circum:-.tances which .Augustin has mentioned, 
of the fury of the Cin;umcellions against othcri', and again:;t thcm- 
selves, have becn laboriously collccted by Tillemont, :ðlém. Eccles. 
tom. vi. p. 1-17-165; and he has often, thou:;h . without dcsign, 
exposed tho injuries whi
h had provoked those fanatIcs. 
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Constantine had c'\:cited a spirit of discontent and resistance; 
the strenuous efforts of his son Constans, to restore the unity of 
the church, exasperated the sentiments of mutual hatred, which 
had first occasioned the separation; and the methods of force 
and corruption employed by the two hnperial commissioners, 
Paul _and Macarius, furnished the schismatics with fi spcciou
 
contrast between the maxims of the apostles and the conduct 
of their pretended successors.1
8 The peasants who inhabited 
the villages .of Numidia and l\Iauritania, were a ferocious race, 
who had been imperfectly reduced under the authority of the 
Roman laws; who were imperfectly converted to the Christian 
faith; but who wer0 actuated by a blind and furious enthusi- 
asm in the cause of their Donatist teachers. They indignantly 
supported the exile of their bishops, th..c demolition of their 
churches, and the interruption of their secret assemblies. The 
violence of the officers of justice, who were usually sustained 
by a military guard, was sometinlcs repelled with equal vio- 
lence; and the blood of some popular ecclesiastics, which haù 
been shed in the quarrel, inflamed their rude followers with an 
eager desire of revenging the death of these holy martyrs. 
By their own cruelty and rashness, the ministers of persecution 
sometimes provoked their fate; and the guilt of an accidental 
tumult precipitated the criminals into despair and rebellion. 
Driven from their native villages, the Dooatist peasants as- 
sembled in formidable gangs on the edge of the Getulian desert; 
aud readily exchanged the habits of labor for a life of illleness 
and rapine, which was consecrated by the name of religion, 
and faintly condemned by the doctors of the sect. The leaders 
of the Circumcellions assumed the title of captains of the 
saints; their principal weapon, as they \\'ere indifferently pro- 
vided with swords and spears, was a huge and weighty club, 


158 It is amusing enough to obsenre the language of opposite par- 
ties, when they speak of the same men Rnd things. Gratus, bishop 
of Carthage, be
illg the Rcclamations of an orthodox synod, " Gratia.s 
Deo omnipotenti et Christu J csu . . . qui imperavit l.eligiosissimo 
Constanti Imneratori, ut votum gercrct unitati
, et mittcret ministros 
sancti operis famulas D
 Paulum et l\Iacarium." l\IonU1Ucllt. V ct. 
ad Calcem Optati, p. 313. u Eccc subito," (says thc Donatist author 
of the Passion of 
larculus, "de COllstantis 1"c a is tvrallnicà domo . . . 
pollutum 
lacarianæ pcr8ecutionis murmur inc
epuit, ct duabus bestiis 
ad Africam missis, eodem scilicet 
laca1'Ío et :Paulo, exccrandum 
prorsus ae dirum eccle
iæ ccrtamcn in dictum est; ut populus Chris- 
tianus ad unionem cum traditoribus facicndam, nudatis militum gIn., 
diis et dracollum præscntibus signis, et tubarum yocibus cogeretur:
 

lonument. p. 301. 
VOl.. n. 31 
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which they termed an Israelite; and the well-known Bound 
of " Praise be to God," which they used as their cry of war, 
diffused consternation over the unarmed provinces of Africa. 
At first their depredations were colored by the plea of neces- 
sity; but they soon exceeded the measure of subsistence, 
indulged without control their intemperance and avarice, burnt 
the villages which they had pillaged, and reigned the licen- 
tious tyrants of the open country. The occupations of hus- 
bandl)', and the adrninistration of justice, were interrupted; 
and as the Circumcellions pretended to restore the prilnitivo 
equality of mankind, and to refofll1 the abuses of civil society, 
they opened a secure asylum for the slaves and debtors, who 
flocked in crowds to their holy standar
. vVhen they ,,"ere 
not resisted, they usaally contented themselves with plunder, 
but the slightest opposition provoked them to acts of violence 
and murder; and sorne Catholic priests, \vho had imprudently 
signalized their zeal, were tortured by the fanatics with the 
most refined and wanton barbarity. '-rhe spirit of the CircUln- 
cell ions was Hot al ways exerted ngainst their defenceless 
enemies; they engaged, ílnd sometimes defcated, the troops 
of the province; and in the bloody action of Bagai, they 
attacked in the open field, but with unsuccessful valor, an 
advanced guard of the Imperial cavalry. The Donatists who 
were taken in arms, received, and they soon deserved, the 
same treatrnent which nlight ha\Te been shown to the wild 
beasts of the desert. 'fhe captives died, without a murmur, 
either by the sword, the axe, or the fire; and the measures of 
retaliation were lTIultiplied in a rdpid proportion, which aggra- 
vated the horrors of rebellion, and excluded the hope of Il1utual 
forgiveness. In the beginning of the present century, the 
exalnple of the Circumcellions has been rene\ved in the per
 
secution, the boldness, the crilues, and the enthusiasm of the 
CamisLrrds; and if the fanatics of Languedoc surpassed t.hose 
of Numidia, by their military achievements, the Africans main- 
tained their fierce independclJce with more resolution and 
perseverance. 159 
Such disorders are the natura} effects of reljgiol1s tyranny; 
but the rage of the Donatists was inflnmed by a frenzy of a 
very extraordinary kind; and \vhich, if it really prevailed 
among then1 in so extravagant a degree, cannot surely be 
1;)9 The lIistc.ire des Camisards, in 3 voIgt 12mo. Villefranche, 
17ßO, may be rccommendcd as accurate and impartial. It rcquÏ1"eð 
80me attention to discovor the religion of the author. 
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paralleled in any country or in any age. l\Iany of these 
fdnatics were possessed with the horror of life, anù the desire 
of martyrdom; and they deen1ed it of little moment by what 
mf'ans, or by what hands, th8Y perished, if their conduct wag 
sallctifipd by the intention of devoting themselves to the glory 
of the true faith, and the hope of eternal hnppiness.l ûO Some- 
times they rudely disturbed the festivals, and profaned the 
temples of Paganism, with the design of exciting the most 
7.ealous of the idolaters to revenge the insulted honor of tlJeir 
gods. They som.etimes forced their way into the courts of 
justice, and compelled the af1i.ighted judge to give orders for 
their immediate execution. They frequently stopped travellers 
on the public highways, and obliged them to inflict the stroke 
of martyrdom, by the promise of a reward, if they consented, 
and by the threat of instant death, if they refused to grant so 
very sing.u!ar a favor. \Vhen they were disappointed of every 
other resource, they announced the day on which, in the 
presence of their friends and brethren, they should cast them- 
selves headlong from some lofty rock; and Inany precipices 
were shown, which had acquired fame by the nmnber of re- 
ligious suicides. In thE' actions of these desperate enthusiasts, 
who were admired by one party as the martyrs of God, and 
abhorred by the other as the victin1s of Satan, an impartial 
philosopher may discover the influence and the last abuse of 
that inHexibJe spirit, which was originally derived from the 
character and principles of the Jewish nation. 
The simple narrative of the intesiÏne divisions, which dis- 
tracted the peace, and dishonored the triumph, of the church, 
will confirm the remark of a Pagan historian, and justify the 
complaint of a venerable bishop. 'rhe experience of Am- 
mianus had convinced him, that the enmity of the Christians 
towards each other, surpassed the fury of savage beasts 
against man; 161 and Gregory Nazianzen most pathetically 
laments, that the kingdom of heaven was converted, by dis. 
cord, into the image of chaos, of a nocturnal tempest, and 
of hell itself. 1 t:ì2 The fierce and partial writers of the times, 


160 The Donatist suicides alleged in their justification the example 
of Razias, 'which is related. in the 14th chapter of the second book of 
the 
laccabce
. 
161 Nullus infestas hominibus bestia:i, ut Bunt si1i forales plerique 
Christianorum, expertus. Aminian. xxii. 5. 
162 Gregor. N azianzen, Orate i. p. 3:1. Spe Tillemont, tom. yi. p. 
501, ql1f1.rto <,òit. 
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ascribin
 all virtue to themselves, and imputing all guilt tb 
their ad\"crsaries, have painted the battle of the angels and 
dæmons. Our calmer reason will reject such pure ODd per- 
fect monsters of vice or sanctity, and will impute an equal, or 
at least an indiscriminate, measure of good and evil to the 
hostile sectaries, who assumerl and bestowed the appellations 
of orthodox and heretics. They had been eùucated in the 
same religion, and the same cÏ\'il society. Their hopes and 
fcars in the present, or in a future life, were balanced in the 
same proportion. On either sicle, the error might be innocent, 
the faith sincere, the practice meritorious or corrupt. Their 
passions were excited by similar objects; and they might 
alternately abuse the favor of the couli, or of the people. 
The metaphysical opinions of the Athanasians and the Arians 
could not influence their Illoral character; and they were 
alike actuated by the intolerant spirit which has been ex- 
tracted from the pure and simple maxims of the gospel. 
A modern writer, who, with a just confidence, has prefixed 
to his own history the honorable epithets of political and 
philosophical,163 accuses the timid prudence of l'rfontesquieu, 
for neglecting to enumerate, among the causes of the decline 
of the empire, a law of Constantine, by which the exercise of 
the Pagan worship was absolutely suppressed, and a con- 
siderable part of his subjects was left destitute of priests, of 
temples, and of any public religion. The zeal of the philo- 
sophic historian for the rights of mankind, has induced hilll 
to acquiesce in the ambiguous testimony of those ecclesiastics, 
who have too lightly ascribed to their favorite hero the merit 
of a general persecution. Hì4 Instead of alleging this imagi- 
nary la,v, which wou]d have blazed in the front of the Imperial 
codes, we may safely appeal to the original epistle, which 
Constantine addressed to the followers of the ancient religion; 
at a time when he no longer disguised his conversion, nor 


163 lIistoire Politique ct Philosophique des Etablissemens dC's Euro- 
pécns dans les deux lndes, tom. i. p. 9. 
16-1 Ac
ording to Eusebius, (in Yit. Constantin. 1. ii. c. 45,) the em- 
peror prohibited, both in cities and in the country, TL/. .UV(í(t':!u. . . . . . 
T/7ç EI\tWl.ùì.u.TQElaç; the abominable acts or parts of idolatry. Socra- 
tes (1. i. e. 17) and Sozomen (1. ii. c. 4, õ) have represcI?-ted the C
Il- 
duct of Constantine with a just regard to truth and history; whIch 
has been neglected by 'fheodoret (1. v. c. 21) and Orosius, (vii. 28.) 
Tum deinde (says the latter) primus Constantinus justo .ordine et pio 
vicem vertit edicto; siquidem statuit citra ull
m hommum cædem, 
paganorum templa (.landi. 
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,dreaded the rivals of his throne. lIe invites and exhorts, in 
the most pressing terms, the subjects of the Roman empire to 
imitate the example of their master; but he declares, that 
those who still refuse to open their eyes to the celestial Jigh.:, 
may freely enjoy their temples and their fancied gods. A 
report, that the ceremonies of paganism were suppressed, is 
formally contradicted by the emperor himself, who wisely 
assigns, as the principle of l
is mo
eration, the invincible force 
of habit, of prejudice, and of supersution)G5 \Vithout vio- 
lating the sanctity of his promise, without alarming the fears 
of the Pagans, the artful 1110narch ndvanced, by slow and 
cautious steps, to underminë the irregular and decayed fabric 
of polytheism. The partial acts of severity which he occa- 
sionally exercised, though they were secretly prompted by a 
Christian zeal, were colored by the fairest pretences of justice 
and the public good; and while Constantine designed to ruin 
the foundations, he seemed to reform the abuses, of the an- 
cient religion. After the example of the wisest of his pred- 
ecessors, he condemned, under the most rigorous penalties, 
the occult and impious arts of divination; which excited the 
vain hopes, and sometime,; the criminal attempts, of those 
who were discontented \vith their present condition. An ig- 
nominious silence was imposed on the oracles, which had 
been publicly convicted of fraud and falsehood; the effcmi- 
nate pries
s of the Nile were abolished; and Constantine 
discharged the duties of a Roman censor, when he gáve 
orders for the demolition of several temples of Phænicia; in 
which every mode of prostitution was devoutly practised in 
the face of day, and to the honor of Venus.I 66 The Imperial 
city of Constantinople was, in some measure, raised at the 
expense, and was adurned with the spoils, of the opulent 
temples of Greece and Asia; the sacred property was confis- 
cated; the statues of gods and heroes were transported, with 
rude farniiiarity, among a people who considered them as 


165 See Eusebius in Vito Constantin. 1. ii. c. 56, 60. In the sermon 
to the a
8embly of 8aint
, which the emperor pronounced when he was 
mature in years and piety, he declares to the idolaters (c. xii.) that 
they are permitted to off0r sacrifices, and to exercise every part of 
their religious worship. . 
166 See Eusebills, in Vito Constantin. 1. iii. c. 54-58, and 1. iv. c. 
23. 25. These acts of authority may be compared with the suppres- 
sion of the Bacchanal", aud the demolition of the tcmplo of Isis, by 
the magi3trates of I)agan Rome. 
al 
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objects, not of adoration, but of curiosity; the gold and silver 
were restored to circulation; and the magistrates, the bishops, 
anù the eunuchs, imnl'o\'f'd the fortunate occasion of O"ratif\
. 
t 1:) . 
ing, at once, their zeal, their avarice, anù theie resentment. 
But these depredations were confined to a slìlall part of ::.8 
Roman world; and the provinces had been long since accus- 
tOlned to endure the same sacrilegious rapine, fron1 the tyranny 
of princes and proconsuls, who coulò not be suspected of any 
design to subvert tbe established religion. 1t37 
The sons of Constantine trod in the footsteps of their father, 
with more zeal, anù with less discretion. The pretences of 
ra pine and oppression were insensibly Inultiplied; 168 every 
indulgence was shown to the illegal behavior of the Chris- 
tians; every doubt was explained to the disadvantage of Pa- 
ganism; and the demolition of the temples was celebrated as 
one of the auspicious events of the reign of Constans and Con- 
stantius.16J The name of Constantius is prefixed to a concise 
law, which might have superseded the necessity of any future 
prohibitions. "It is our pleasure, that in all places, and in all 
cities, the temples be immediately shut, and carefully guarded, 
that none IDay have the power of offending. It is likewise 
our pleasure, that all our subjects should abstain f1"0111 sacri- 
fices. If anyone should be guilty of such an act, let him 
feel the sword of vengeance, and after his execntion, let his 
property be confiscated to the public use. 'Ve denounce the 
same penalties against the governors of the provinces, if they 
neglect to punish the criminals." 170 But there is the stronge
t 


167 Euse-bius (in Vito Constan. 1. iii. c. 64) and Ij1mnins (Orat. pro 
Templis, p. 9, 10, edit. Gothofrccl) both mention the pious sacrilege 
of Constantine, which they viewed in very different lights. The lat- 
ter expres
ly declares, that "he made use of the sara"cd money, but 
made no alteration in the lq
al worship; the temple" indeec.l 'were 
impoverished, but the sacred l"itcs were performeJ there." Lard- 
ner's J C\\Ïsh and IIeathen Testilllonie
, vol. iv. p. 140. 
168 Ammianus (xxii. 4) spe<
ks of some court eunuchs who were 
spoliis templorum pa::;ti. Libanius says (Drat. pro Temp 1. p. 23) that 
the emperor often gaye away a temple>, like a dog, or a horse, or a 
slave, or a p,old eup; but the devout philosopher takes care to observe, 
that these sacrilegious favorites very selùom prospered. 
JtjD See Gothol'recl. Cod. Theodos. tom. vi. p. 2()
. Liban. Orate 
Parental. c. x. in :Fabric. DiM. Græc. tom. "ii. p. 235. 
170 1!lacuit omnibu.5 locis atq ue urbibus universis claudi protinliS 
templa, et accessu yetitis omnibus licelltiam dclinquendi pcrùitis 
abn<.'gari. Y olumus ctiam cunetos a sacrificiis ab.stinere. <Jued siquis 
alÜltùd forte hujusmodi pcrpctnl.ycrit, glallio stcrnatur: factùtßLcs 
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reason to believe, that this formidable edict was either com- 
posed without being published, or was published without being 
executed. The evidence of facts, and the monuments which 
are still extant of brass and marble, continue to prove the 
public exercise of the Pagan worship during the whole reign 
of the sons of Constantine. In the East, as well as in the 
\Vest, in cities, as well as in the country, a great nmnocr of 
temples were respected, or at least were spared; and the de- 
vont multitude still enjoyed the luxury of sacrifices, of festi- 
'-3.]s, and of processions, by the permission, or by the con- 
Jlivancf', of the civil governmeQt. About four yeai's after the 
supposed date of this bloody edict, Constantius visited the 
temples of Rome; and the decency of his behavior is recom- 
mcnJed ùy a pagan orator as an example worthy of the imi- 
tation of succeeding princes. 1.1. That emperor," says Sym- 
machus, 1.1. suffered the privileges of the vestal virgins to remain 
inviolate; he bestowed the sacerdotal dignities on the nobles 
of ROlne, granted the customary allowance to defray the ex- 
pellses of the public rites and sacrifices; and, though he had 
embraced a different religion, he never attempted to deprive 
the etnpire of the sacred worship of antiquity." 171 The 
senate still presumed to consecrate, by solemn decreeR, the 
diL.illc memory of their sovereigns; and Constantine himself 
was associated, after his death, to those gods whom he had 
renounced and insulted during his life. The title, the ensigns, 
the prerogatives, of SOVEREIGN PONTIFF, which had been in- 
stituted by Numa, and assumed by Augustus, were accepted, 
without hesitation, by seven Christian emperors; who were 
invested with a more absolute authority over the religion which 
they had deserted, than over that which they professed. 1i2 


etiam pcrempti fisco deccrnimus yindicari : et similiter adflip;i rcctores 
provinciarum si faeinora vinùicare ncglexerillt. Cod. Thcodos. 1. xyi" 
tit. x. leg. 4. Chronology has diseovered some contradiction ill the 
date of this cxtravagant law; the ouly one, l)erhaps, by which the 
negligence of magistrates is pu.nished by death and confiscation. M" 
de la. l3astie C
Il'm. de l' Aeaclemie, tom. xv. p. 98) conjectures, with & 
show of reason, that this was no more than the minutes of a law, the 
heads of an intended bill, which were found in Scriniis 1tlemoriæ, 
nmong the palx'u of Constantius, and afterwards inserted, as a wor. 
thy modd, in the Theod0sian eodc. 
171 Symmach. Epifitol. x. 54:. 
172 Tho fourth. Dissertation of 
I. de la BaRtie, sur Ie Souverain 
Pontificat dC's En.1pereurs ltomains, (in the l\Iém. de l' Acad. tom. xv. 
I>- 15-144,) is a vcry learned and judicious performance, wÞ..1ch 
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The divisions of Christianity suspended the ruin of Pagan.. 
ism; 173 and the holy war against the infidels was less vigor- 
ously prosecuted by princes and bishops, who were 1110re 
immediately alarmed by the guilt and danger of domestic 
1"chellion. The extirpation of idolatry 174 might have been 


{'

plains the state, and proves the toleration, of Paganism ft.om Con- 
f.tantine to Gratian. The R8Sel"tion of Zosimus, that Gratian was the 
1ir:..t who rcfused the pontifical robe, is confirmed bcyond a doubt; 
:md the murmurs of bigotry on that suqject are almost silcnced. 
173 As I hayc freely anticipated the use of pagans and pagcmisrn, I 
<.;'1;-:.11 now trace the singular revolutions of those celebrated. words. 
1 rr:x.",;, in the Doric diale.ct, so familiar to the Italians, signifies a 
ll)'..mtain; and the nu[}.l neighbo:rhood, '\yhich frequented the same 
buntain, derived the common appellation of lJagus and pagans. (Fes- 
t1J.3 sub voce, :and Scrvins ad Yirgil. Georgie. ii. 382.) 2. By an easy 
(',,-tension of the wOI:d, pagan and nual became almost synonymous, 
(Plin. lIist. Natur. xxviii. 5;) and the meaner rustics acquired that 
Nlme, which has been ('orrupted into peasants in the modern lan- 
gua.:;es of Eurol)e. a. The al\lazing increase of the military order 
introduced the nccessity of a correlative term, (Hunte's Essays, vol. i. 
p. 5i55 ;) and aU the people who were not enlisted in the service of the 
1 rince WC1.C brandcd with the contemptuous epithets of pagans. (Tacit. 
Jlist. iii. 
l, 43, 77. Juvcnal. Satire 16. 'l'ertullian de Pallio, c. 4.) 
4. The Christians were the soldiel"S of Christ; their adversaries, who 
Tcfused his sacrament, or n1ilitary oath of baptism, might deservc the 
1ilctaphoricalname of pagans; and this popular reproach was intro- 
{:'l
cd as early as the reign of Valc>ntinian (A. D. 365) into Impcrial 
hv:s (Cod. Theodos.. 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 18) and theological writings. 
5. Christianity gradually filled the cities of the empire: the old re- 
}:3ion, in the time of Prudentis (adycrs. Symmachum, 1. i. ad fin.) and 
Orosius, (in Præfat.llist.,) retired ancllanguished in obscure villages; 
:tild the word pagans, with its new signification, reverted to its primi- 
tive origin. 6. Since the 'worship of Jupiter and his family hag 
('xpired, the vacant title of pagan:; has been successively applied to 
ull the idolators and polytheists of the old and new world. 7. The 
J,atill Christians bestO\ved it, without scruple, on their mortal ene- 
mies, the !lahometans; and the purc8t L
nitarians were branded 
'with the unjust reproach of idolatry and paganism. 
oe Geranl 
""'t o5sius, Etymologicon Linguæ Latinæ, in hi
 works, tom. i. p. 420 ; 
Godefroy's Commentary on the Theodosian Code, tom. vi. p. 250; and 
Vucange, )Ieùiæ et lnnmæ Lati:nitat. Glossar. 
114 III the pure language of lania and Athens, EìJw;'(I
 and flUf'!!p[a 
were ancient and familiar words. The former cxpres::;ed a likeness, 
an apparition, (Homer. Odys. xi. 601,) a representation, an Ùnage, cre- 
atetl either hy fancy or art. The latter denoted mvy so
t of sc-rvice 01 
Blavery. The Jews of Egypt, who translated the Hebrew Scriptures, 
restrained the use of these words (R'\:od.. xx. 4, 5) to the religious 
wOlóhip of an image. The peculiar idiom of the Hellenists, or Grecian 
Jews, has l'oen adoptcd by the sacred and ecclesiatltical writers; and 
the TCl>l"oach of idolqtry (ÌÙ'ð(J);'o;'ar
l'í,,) has sti
matized that v\siblo 
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ju
tified by the established principles of intolerance: but the 
ho
tile sects, which alternately reigned in the Impel'ial court, 
were mutually apprehensive of alienating, and perhaps exas- 
perating, the minds of a powerful, though declining faction. 
Every motive of authority and fashion, of interest and reason, 
Il0\V militate'd on the side of Christianity; but two or three 
generations elapsed, before their victorious influence was un i- 
vers:.tlly felt. The religion which had so long and so lately 
been established in the Roman empire was still revered by a 
numerous people, less attached indeed to speculative opinion, 
than to ancient custom. The honors of the state and anny 
were indifferently bestowed on all the subjects of Constantine 
and Constc:mtius ; and a considerable portion of knowledge and 
wealth and valor was still engaged in the service of polytheism. 
The superstition of the senator and of the peasant, of the 
poet and the philosopher, was derived froUl very different 
causes, but they met with equal devotion in the temples of the 
gods. Their zeal was insensibly provoked by the insulting 
triumph of a proscI'ibed sect; and their hopes were revived 
by the well-grounded confidence, that the presumptive heir of 
the empire, a young and valiant hero, who had delivered Guul 
from the arms of the Barbarians, had secretly embraced the 
religion of his ancestors. 


nnd ahject mode of superstition, which some sects of Christianity 
should not hastily impute 
o the polytheists of Greece and Rome. 
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CIIAPTER XXII. 


TULIAN IS DECLARED EIHPEROR BY THE LEGIONS OF GAUL 
HIS l\IARCH AND SUCCESS. - THE DEATH OF CONSTÞ NTIUS 
CIVIL ADì.\IIKISTRATION OF JULIAN. 


\VUILE the Romans languished under the ignominious t)rf. 
anny of eunuchs and bishops, the praises of Julian were re- 
peatcd with transport in evcry part of the empire, except in 
the palace of Constantius. The barbarians of Germany had 
fe1t, and still dreaded, lhe tums of the young Cæsar; his 
soldiers were the companions of his victory; lhe grateful 
provincials clJjoyed the blessings of his reign; but the favor- 
ites, who had opposed his elevation, were offended by his 
vil'tues; and they justly considered the friend of the people as 
the enemy of the court. As long as the fame of Julian was 
doubtful, the buffoons of the palace, who were skilled in the 
language of satire, tried the efficacy of those arts which they 
had so often practised with success. They easily discovered, 
that his simplicity was not exempt from affectation: the ridic- 
ulous epithets of a hairy savage, of an ape invested with the 
purple, were applied to the dress and person of the philosophic 
warrior; and his modest despatches were stigmatized as tho 
vain and elaborate fictions of a loquacious Greek, a specula- 
tive soldier, who had studied the art of war amidst the gfove
 
of the academy.1 The voice of malicious folly was at lcngtl. 


1 Oml1cs qui p1us poterant in palatio, adulandi professorci jam 
docti, rcctc consulta, prospercquc complcta vcrtchant in deridiculum: 
talia sine modo strcpcntcs insulsc; in odium vcnit cum victoriis 
fmis; capclla, non homo; ut hirsutuIll Julianum carpcntes, appellan- 
tcsque loquacem talpam, ct purpuratam simiam, et litterionclll Græ- 
cum: et his congruentia plurima atquc vcrnacula prillcipi resonantc
 
audire hæc taliaque gcstiCllti, virtutcs cjus obruere verbis impudcnti- 
bus cOllahantur, ct segncm inccssentcs et timidum ct umbratilcIn, 
gcstaque f;CCUS verbis comptioribus exornalltern. Ammiauus, s. xvii. 
11.. 


. The philosophers retaliated on the courtier
. :Marius (says Enuapius 
in a newly-discovered fragment) was wont to call his antagonist 8ylla a 
beast half lion and half fox. Constantius had nothin
 of the lion, but was 
surrounded by a whole 
itter of fox
s. )'1a.i. Script. B)'z. Ncv. Co!. ü. 233. 
Niebuhr, Bvzant. Rist. 
. - M 
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silenced by the shouts of victory; the conqueror of tbe Franks 
and Alernanni could no longer be painted as an object of 
contempt; and the monarch .himself was meanly ambitious of 
stealing frem his lieutenant the honorable reward of his labors. 
In the letters crowned with laurel, which., according to ancient 
custom, were addressed to the provinces., the name of Julian 
was omitted. " Constantius had made his dispositions in per- 
son; he had signalized his valor in the foremost ranks; /tis 
military conduct had s
cured the victory; and the captive 
king of the barbarians was presented to him on the field of 
battle," frOlll which he was at that tin1e distant about forty 
òays' journey.2 So extravagant a fable was incapable, how- 
ever, of decüiving the public credulity, or even of satisfying 
the pride of the emperor himself. Secretly conscious that the 
applause and favor of the Romans accompanied the rising 
fortunt's of Julian, his dis
ontented mind was prepared to 
receive the subtle poison of those artful sycophants, who 
colored their mischievous designs with the fairest appearances 
of truth and candor. 3 Instead of depreciating the merits of 
Julian, they acknowledged, and even exaggerated, his popular 
filme, superior talents., and impDrtant services. But they 
dal.kly insinuated, that the virtues of the Cæsar might instantly 
be converted into the most dangerous critnes, if the inconstant 
multitude should prefer their inclinations to their duty; or if 
the general of a victOJ.'ious army should be tempted f1'om his 
allegiance by the hopes of revenge and independent greatness. 
The personal f
ars of Constantius were interpreted by his 
council as a laudable anxiety for the public safety; whilst in 
private, and perhaps in his own breast, he disguised, under the 
less odious appellation of fem.., the sentiments of hatred and 
envy, which he had secretly conceived for the inimitable 
virtues of Julian. 



 Ammian. xvi. 12. The orator Themiðtius (iv. p. fj7, 57) beliC\"ed 
whatm.er '" as contained in the Imperial letters, which were addressed 
to the senate of COllstantinople. Aurclius Victor, ,\ho published 
his Abridgment in the last year of COllstantius, ascribcs the German 
victories to the ?oÏ8dom, of the cmpcl'or, and the jòrlune of the Cæsar. 
Yet the histol."Ïan, soon afterwards, was indebted to the favor or 
esteem of Julian for the honor of a brass statue, and the important. 
officcs of consular of the second Pannonia, anù præfect of the city" 
Ammian. xxi. 10. 
3 Callido lloccndi artificio, accusatoriam c1iritatem laudum titulis 
peragebartt. . . . Hæ voces fuerunt ad inflammanda odia probris 
omnibus potentiares. Sea Mamcrtin. in Actiono Gratiarwn in Vet. 
!"'anel;-yr. :.Ki. 5, 6. 
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The apparent tranquillIty of Gaul, and the imminen-t danger 
of the eastern provinces, ofIèred a specious pretfmce for the 
design which was artfully eoncer.1ed by the I)l1pe}'ial ministers. 
They resolved to di
arm the Cresa)'; to recall those faithful 
troops \vho guarded his person and dignity; and to employ, in 
a distant war against the Persian monarch, the ha}'dy veterans 
who had vanquished, on the banks of the Rhine, the ficrcf'st 
nations of Gcnlmny. \Vhile Julian used the laborious houfs 
üf his winter quarters at Paris in the administration of power, 
which, in his hands, was the exercise of virtuc, he was sur- 
prised by the hv.sty Drrival of a tribune and a notary, with 
positive orders froIn the emperor, whid} they were directed to 
execute, and he was commanded not to oppose. Constantius 
signifiell his pleasure, that four entire legions, the Celtæ, and 
Petulants, thc Heruli, and the Batavians, should be separated 
from the standard of Julian, under which they had acquired 
their fame and discipline; that in each of the remaining bands 
three hundred of the bravest youths should be selected; and 
that this numerous detachment, the strength of the GaBie army, 
should instantly begin their march, and exert their utmost 
òiligence to arrive, before the opening of the campaign, on 
the frontiers of Persia. 4 The Cæsar foresaw and lamented the 
consequences of this fatal manrlDte. 1\lost of the auxiliaries, 
who engaged their voluntary service, had stipulated, that they 
should never be obliged to pass the Alps. The public faith 
oÏ ROlne, and the personal honor of Julian, had been pledged 
for the observance of this con
ition. Such an act of treachery 
und oppression would destroy the confidence, and excite thp 


4 The minute interyal, which may be interposed, between the ltyeme 
crdu ' ttl and the prÙno 
"ere of Ammianus, (xx. 1, 4,) instead of allowing 
R suffieiellt space for a march of three thousand miles, would l"cnder 
t.he orders of Constantiu:) as extravagant as thc)" were unjust. Tho 
troops of Gaul cuuld not have reachE'd :::)yria till the end of autumn. 
The memory of ..\mmianlls must have b('cn inaceuratc, and his lan- 
gU2.;;C incurrcct.. 


. The late editor of Ammianus attempts to yindicate his author from the 
charge of inaccuracy. "It is clear, from the .whole course of the narrative, 
that Constantius entertained this design of demanding his troops from 
.Tulian, munediately after the taking of .Amida, in the autumn of the pre- 

('ding- year, and ,had transmitted his orders into Gaul, before it v:a
 known 
that Llipicimls had gone into lkitain with the IIcrulians and ßatavians." 
'Vagn('T, note to Amm. :xx. 4. TIut it r secms also c!ca; that the t
'(Jop:3 
"";e>re in winter quartel"S (hiemab<:.ut) wheu the orùcrs arnH.d. Ammw.nus 
:J.U ::;carcdy b
 aC1wtkù of illCOI1"
(,tll(".i
, in his bli[
t:.a[;C ólt l....:.;.t. -]H 
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resentment, of the independent warriors of Germany, who 
considered truth as thf' noblest of their virtues, and freedOlTI 
!is the most valuable of theil' possessions. The legionaries, 
who cnjoyed the title and privileges of Romans, were enlisted 
for the general defence of the republic; but those mercenary 
troops heard with cold indifference the antiquated names of 
the republic and of Rome. Attached, either from birth or 
long habit, to the climate and manners of Gaul, they loved 
and admired Julian; they despised, and perhaps hated, the 
cmperor; they dreaded the laborious march, the Per:5ian arrows, 
and the burning desert
 of A.sii
. 1."'hey claimed as their own 
the country which they haù saved; anù excused their want of 
spirit, by pleading the sacred nnd moro immediate duty of 
protecting their familie5 and friends. The apprehensions of 
the Gauls were derived from the knowledge of the impending 
and inevitable danger. As soon as the provinces were exhausted 
of their military strength, the Germans would violate n treaty 
which had been impof'clÌ on their fears; and notwithstanding 
the abilities and valor of Julian, the general of a nominaL 
fumy, to whom the public calamities would be imputed, must 
find himself, 
ft(,l' a nlÏn rosistance, either a prisoner in the 
camp of the barbarians, or a criminal in the palace of Cou
 
stantius. If Julian complied with the orders which he had 
received, he subscribed his own destruction, and that of a 
people who deserved his affection. Ent a positive refusal was 
an act of r
bellion, and a declaration of war. The inexora- 
ble jealousy of the emperor, the peremptory, and perhaps 
insidious, uaturc of his command
, left not any 1'00111 1'01" a 
fair apology, or cantEd Ü1terpretation; and the dependent ::;ta- 
tion of the Cæsar scarcely allowed hiln to pause or to delib- 
crate. Solitude increa
ed the perplexity of Julian; he could 
no longer apply to the faithful counscl
 of Sallust, who had 
been removed from his ofIice by the judicious malice of the 
f'ulluchs: he could not ('\"en enf()rce his representations by 
the concurrence uf the lninisters, who would have been afl.aid 
01' ashamed to a ppro\'e the ruin of Gaul. Tho moment had 
been chosen, when LupicillU'3,5 the general of the eavalry, was 


i Ammianu
, xx. 1. The yalor.of Lupicinus, and his military skill, 
arE." acknowledged by the historian, who, in his affected languacre 
aecuseg the general of exalting the horns of his pritle, bellowing oÌ1
 
a tragic tOlle, and cxcitin
 a doubt whether he was morc cruel or 
avaricious. The danger from thc ::3cots and Picts \\ as so scrious, th!ìt 
Julian him.;;elf h:d .:;orne thought
 of pa,ci.n:; over iuto the isbnd. 
VOL. 11. 32 
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despatched into Britain, to repulse the inroad
 of the Scots 
and Picts; and Plorentius was occupied at Vienna by the 
assessment of the tribute. The latter, a crafty and corrupt 
statesman, declining to assume a responsible part on this dan- 
gerous occasion, eluded the pressing and repeated invitations 
of Julian, who represented to him, that in every important 
measure, the presence of the præfect was indispensable in the 
council of the prince. In the mean while the Cæsar was 
oppressed by the rude and importunate solicitations of the 
Imperial messengers, who presumed to suggest, that if he 
expected the return of his ministers, he would charge himself 
with the guilt of the delay, and reserve for thelTI tll(' merit of 
the execution. Unab[e to resist, unwilling to comply, Julian 
expressed, in the most serious terms, his wish, and even his 
intention, of resigning the purple, which he could not preserve 
with bonar, but which he could not abdicate with safety. 
After a painful conflict, Julian was compelled to acknowl- 
edge, that obedience was the virtue of the most eminent sub- 
ject, and that the sovereign alone "vas entitled to judge of the 
public welfare. 1-Ie issued the necessary orders for carrying 
into execution tbe commands of Constantius; a part of the 
troops beg:::.n their march for the Alps; and the detachments 
frOlTI the several garrisons moved towards their respective 
places of Rssembly. They advanced with difficulty through 
the trembling and afIi'ighted crowds of provincials, who at- 
tf'mpted to excite their pity by silent despair, or loud lamenta- 
tions; while the wives of the soldiers, holding their infants in 
t' .eir arms, accused the desertion of their husbands, in the 
mixed language of grief, of tenderness, and of indignation. 
This scene of general distrpss afflicted the hU111anity of the 
Cæsar; he granted a sufficient number of post-wagons to 
transport the wives and families of the soldiers,6 endeavored to 
alleviate the hardships which he was constrained to inflict, and 
increased, by the Inost laudable arts, his own popularity, and 
the discontent of the exiled troops. The grief of an armed 
muhitudc is soon converted into rage; their licentious n1ur- 
mUTS, which every hour were cornmunicated from tent to tent 
with lTIOrC boldness and effect, prepared their minds for the 


6 lIe granted them the permission of the cm.aus cla-vularis, or clab- 
tdaris. These post-wagons are often mentioned in the Code. and 
were supposed to carry fifteen hundred poundß weight. See Vales. ad 
Ammian. xx. 4:. 
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most dllriug acts of sedition; and by the connivance of their 
tribunes, a scasonable libel was secretly dispersed, which 
painted in Hvely colors the disgrace of the Cæsar, the oppres- 
sion of the Gallic army, and the feeble vices of the tyrant of 
.Asia. The servants of Constantius were astonished and 
CJ.lanned by the progress of this dangerous spirit. They pressed 
t\w Cæsar to hasten the departure of the troops; but they im- 
prudently rejected the honest and judicious advice of Julian; 
who proposed that they should not march through 'Paris, and 
suggested the danger and temptation of a last interview. 
.A.s soon as the appro
ch of the troops was announced, the 
Cresar went out to l11eet them, and ascended his tribunal, 
which had been erected in a plain before the gates of the city. 
...I\.fter distinguishing the officers and soldiers, who hy their 
rank or merit deserved a peculia.' attention, Julian addressed 
himself in a studied oration to the surrounding multitude: he 
celebrated their exploits with grateful applause; encouraged 
theln to accept, with alacrity, the honor of serving under the 
eye of a powerful and liberal rnonarch; and admonished them, 
that the commands of Augustus required an instant and cheer- 
ful obedience. The soldiers, who were apprehensive of 
offending their general by an indecent clamor, or of belying 
their sentiments by false and venal acclamations, nlaintained 
an obstinate silence; and after a short pause, were dismissed 
to their quarters. The principal oftìcers were entertained by 
the Cresar, who professed, in the warmest language of friend" 
ship, his de
ire and his inability to reward, according to their 
deserts, the brave companions of his victories. They retired 
from the fcast, full of grief and perplexity; and lamented the 
hardship of thei.. fate, \\Thieh t01.0 thenl from their beloved 
general and their native country. The only expedient which 
could prevent their separation was boldly agitated and np- 
proved; the popula r resentment was insensibly moulded into 
a regular conspiracy; their just rea
ons of complaint were 
heightened by passion, and thcir passions were inflamed by 
wine; as, on the eve of their departure, tho troops wero 
indulged in licentious festivity. At the hour of n1idnip:ht, the 
impetuous 111ultitude, with swords, and bows, and torches in 
their hands, rushed into the 
uburbs ; encompassed the palace; 1 
7 
::rost probably the palace of the bath
. (Thet"m,anw
,) of which a 
Bolid and lofty hall still Rub
ists in the Rue de la lIarpe. The build. 
ings covered a considerable space of the modern quarter of the uni- 
Ye
ity; and the gJ.rdcl1:3, under the 
!oro
.illbial1 kings, communic:ltcd 
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and, careless of future dangers, pronounced the fatal and irre v 
ocable words, JULIAN AUGUSTUS! The prince, whose alL"\:- 
ious suspense was int(>rrupted by their disorderly acclamn.tions, 
secured the doors against their intrusion; and as long as it 
was in his power, seclude'ò his p
rson and dignity from thp. 
accidents of a nocturnal tumult. At the dawn of day, the 
soldiers, whose zeal was irritated by opposition, forcibly entered 
the palace, seized, with respectful violence, the ohject of their. 
choice, gl1arded Julian with drawn swords through the streets 
of Paris, placed him on the tribunal, and with repeated shout
 
saluted hirn as their emperor. Prudence, as ,veIl as loyalty, 
inculcated the prof))'iety of resisting their treasonable designs; 
and of pl'ep,uing, for his oppressed virtue, the excuse of vio- 
Jence. Add ressing himself by turns to the multitude ap.d to 
indi,yiduals, he sometimes implored their mercy, and some- 
times expressed his indignation; conjured them not to sulJy 
the fimlc of their immortal victories; anù ventured to pron1i
e, 
that if they would immediately return to their al1egiance, he' 
would unùertake to obtain from the emperor not only a free 
and gracious pardon, but even the revocation of the order
 
which had excited their resentment. But the soldiers, whu 
were conscious of their guilt, chose rather to depend on the 
gratitude of Julian, than. on the clemency of the emperor. 
Their zeal ,vas insensibly turned into impatience, and theIr 
impatience into rage. The inflexible Cæsar sustained, till the 
third hour of the day, their prayers, their reproaches, and their 
Inenaces; nor did he yield, till he had been repeatedly assured, 
that if he wished to live, he must consent to reign. He was 
exalted on a shield Ü1 the presence, and amidst the unanimous 
acclarna.tions, of the troops; a rich military collar, which was 
. 


with the abbcy of St. Germain des l">rcz. By the injuries of time and 
the Normans, this ancicnt p,ùace ,,'as reduced, in the twelfth centur), 
to a maLC of ruins, whose dark rccesses wcrc thc sccnc of liccntious 
Jove'. 


Explicat aula E;inus montpmqne amplectitnr aHs j 
l\1ultiplici lateIll"
 scelerum tersurn ru.borem. 
. . . . . . . pcrenntis sa'pc pudoris 
Celatura nefas, V cllcrisllue accommoda Jurti.s. 
(Th.c
e lincs are quoted from the Architrenius, 1. iv. c. 8, a poetical 
,,,'ork of John de IIauteville, or Hanville, a monk of St. Alban's, about 
the year 1190. See "\Varton's History of English Poetry, vol. i. dis- 
sert. ii.) Yet such thej
s might be less pcrnicioUB to mankind than 
the theological di
putcg of the Sm"bonne, which havc been sinco 
agitated on the sam.o grounù. llonamy, 
lém. de l' Academic, tom. 
ÀV. p. 1.578-682. 
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.ffered by chance, supplied the want of a diadem; 8 the cere- 
mony was concluùed by the promise of a moderate donative; 9 
a.nd the new emperor, overwhelmed with real or affected grief, 
retired into the most secret rcces
cs of his apartment.l ù 
The grief of Julian could proceed only frull1 his innocence; 
but his innocence Blust appear extremely doubtful 11 in tho 
eyes of those \vho have learned to suspect the motives and the 
professions of princes. His lively and active 111ind was sus- 
ceptible of the various impressions of hope and fear, of grati- 
tude and revenge, of duty and of atnbitioll, of the love of fame, 
and of the fear of reproach. But it is impossible for us to 
calculate tho respectivc weight and operation of these senti. 
n1ents; or to ascertain the principles of action which might 
escape the observation, while they guided, or rather impolled, 
the steps of Julian himself. The discontent of the troops was 
produccd by the malice of his c!Jcn1ics; their tumult was the 
natural cf1èct of in
erest anù of pJssion; anù if Julian had 
tried to conceal a deep design untler the appearances of chance, 
he must have employed the most consummate artifice without 
necessity, and probably without success. I-Ie solell1nly declares, 
in the presence of Jupiter, of tJ.le Sun, of .Mars, of I\Iincrva, and 
of all the other deities, that till the close of the evening which 
preceded his elevation, he was utterly ignorant of the designs 
of the soldiers; 12 and it may seem ungenerous to distrust the 


8 Even in this tumultuous moment, Julian attended to the forIllS 
of supel"stitious cercmony, and obstinately refused the inauspicious 
u":e of a female necklace, or a horse collar, which the impatient 
soldiers would have employed in the room of a diadem. 
9 ..\.n equal proportion of gold and silver, five piee-es of the former, 
one pouncl of the latter; the whole amounting to about 1ìvc pounùs 
ten shillings of our money. 
10 For the whole narrative of this revolt, we may appeal to au- 
thentic and original materiab; Julian himself, (ad 
. P. Q. Athenicn- 
Bern, p. 282, 2S3, 284:,) Libanius, (Orat. Parental. c. 41-18, in }'abri- 
cins, Bibliot. Græc. tom. vii. p. 23
-2ïa,) Aml1liann
, (xx. 4,) and 
Zosimus, (1. iii. p. 131, 152, 1
3,) who, in the rcign of Julian, appears 
to follow the more respectable authority of Eunapius. 'Vith such 
guides we might neglect the abbreviators aud ccclesiastical historiang. 
11 Eutropius, a respcctable witne
8, uses a doubtful cxpression, 
"con<;cnsu rnilitum," (
. 15.) Gregory .xazianzcn, wl}ose ignorance 
might excuse his fanatici:ml, directly charges the apostate with pre- 
sumption, madnes;;;, and impious rebellion, (J.(:8.:cJé/U, (
/l(;"UW, rxai1Ew. 
Orate iii. p. 6ï. I 
12 Julian. acl S. P. Q. Athen. p. 234. The devout ..:\.hhé de la J
leterie 
(Vie de Julien, p. 15D) is alm05t inclined to re5pcct tìw deciJut prutC.i- 
tatj'JfiS of a 1>a3<\1l. 
'J') "" 
Ù
... 
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honor of a hero and the truth of a philosopher. Yet the 
superstitious confidence that Constantius was the enemy, and 
that he himself was the favorite, of the gods, might prompt 
him to desire, to solicit, and even to hasten the auspicious 
moment of his reign, which was predestined to restore the 
ancient religion of mankind. \Vhen Julian had received tl
e 
intelligence of the conspiracy, he resigned himself tu a short 
s!umber; and afterw
:U'ds related to his friends that he had seen 
the genius of the cnlpire waiting with some impatience at his 
door, pressing for admittance, and reproaching his want of 
spirit and arnbition.l 3 Astonisheò and perplexed, he addressed 
nis prayers to the great Jupiter, who immediately signified, by 
a clear and manifest omen, that he should submit to the will 
of heaven and of the army. The conduct which disclaims the 
ordinary lllaxims of reason, excites our suspicion and eludes 
our inquiry. \Vhenever the spirit of fanaticism, at once so 
credulous and so crafty, has insinuated itself into a noble 
rnind, it insensibly corrodes the vital principles of virtue and 
veracity. 
To moderate the 7.eal of his party, to protect the persons 
of his enemies,14 to defeat and to despise the secret enterprises 
which were formed against his life and dignity, were the cares 
which en1ployed the first days of the reign of the new em- 
peror. Although he was firmly resolved to maintain the station 
which he had assumed, he was still desirous of saving his 
country from the calamities of civil war, of declining a con- 
test with the superior forces of Constantius, and of preserving 
his own character from the reproach of perfidy and ingrat- 
itude. Adorned with the ensigns of military and imperial 
pomp, Julian showed himself in the field of :Mars to the 
soldiers, who glowed with ardent enthusiasrn in the cause of 
their pupil, th
ir leader, and their friend. lIe recapitulated 
their v ictories, lamented their sufferings, applauded their reso. 


13 Ammian. xx. 5, with the note of Lindenbrogius on the Genius of 
the empire. Julian himself, in a confidential Jetter to his fricnd and 
and physician, Ol"ibasiu.3, (Epist. xvii. p. 384,) mentions another dream, 
to which, before the event, he gêlYe eredit; of a stately trce thrmvn 
to the ground, of a small plant striking a deep root into the 
arth. 
Even in his sleep, the mind of the Cæsar must have be'en agItated 
by the hope's and fears of his fortune. Zosimus (1. iii. p. 155) relates 
a subsequent dream. .. 
14 The cliHieult situation of the prince of a rcbc1hou
 army IS 
finely deserihctl by TaL'itus, (lIist. 1, 80-85.) nut Otho had much 
Ulorc 
uilt, and much less abilities, than Julian. 
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lutioll, animated their hope
, and checked their Impetuosity; 
nor did he dislniss the assembly, till he had obtained a solemn 
promise from the troops, that if the emperor of the East 
would subscribe an equitable treaty, they would renounce any 
views of conquest, and satisfy themselves with the tranquil 
possession of the Gallic provinces. On this foundation he 
composcd, in his own name, and in that of the army, a specious 
and moderate epistle,!.') which was delivered to Peiltadius, his 
rnaster of the oflices, and to his chamberlain Eutherius; two 
ambassadors whom he appointed to receive tbe anSVv"er, and 
obSCITe the dispositions of Constantius. This epistle i
 in- 
scribed with the modest appellation of Cæsar; but .T ulian 
soliei!$ in a peremptory, though respectful, manner, the con- 
lÌrmation of the title of .A.ugustus. I-Ie acknowjcdges the 
irregularity of his own election, while he justifies, in some 
measure, the resentment and violence of the troops which 
had exturted his reluctant consent. He allows the supremacy 
of his brother Constantius; and engages to send him an 
annual present of Spanish horses, to recruit his army with a 
select number of barbarian youths, and to accept from his 
choice a Prætorian pnl'fcct of approved discretion and fidelity. 
But he rcseryes for himself the nomination of his other civil 
and Inilitary officers, with the troops, the revenue, and the 
sovereignty of the provinces beyond the Alps. lIe adn10n- 
ishes the c>mpcror to consult the dictates of justice; to distrust 
the arts of those venal flatterers, who subs:st only by the dis.. 
l'ord of princes; and to cmbrl1cc the offer of a fair and honor. 
aL:e treaty, eqnally advantageous to the republic and to the 
11'Juse of Constantine. In this negotiation Julian claimed no 
more than he already possessed. The delegated authority 
which he had long exercised over the provinces of Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain, was still obeyeà under a name more inde.. 
pendent and august. The soldiers and the people rejoiced in 
a revolution which was not stained even with the blood of the 
guilty. Florentius ", as a fugitive; Lupicinus a prisoner. 
The pprsons who were disafiècted to the new governmf'nt 
were disarmed and secureù; and the vacant offices were 
di
tributed, aocording to the recomlnendation of merit, bv a 
01 


15 To thi
 08t('n

ible epistle he adJect, says Ammianus, private let- 
ters, ûLjufg-ntoriai> ('t monla('e
, which the historian h
hl not seen, and 
would not hayc pu
)hshcd. :Perhaps they ncver c.xistcJ. 
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prince who despised the intrigues of the palace, and the clam- 
ors of the solùiers. 16 
The negotiations of peace were accompanied and supported 
by the n10st vigoroLls prepara tions for war. The army, which 
Julian held in readiness for immediate action, was recruited 
and augmpnteù by the disorders of the times. The cruel 
persecutions of the faction of l\Iagnentius had filled Gaul with 
numerous bands of outlaws and robbers. 'They cheerfully 
accepted the offer of a general pardon nom a prince whom 
they could trust, submitted to the restraints of nlÌlitary disci- 
r ìine , and retaineù only their implaca Lie hatred to the person 
and goverl1ll1cut of Constantius.l 7 A.s soon as the season of 
the year permitted Julian to take the field, he appeared at the 
head of his legions; threw a bridge over the Rhine in the 
neighborhood of Cleves; and prepared to chastise the perfidy 
of the A.ttuarii, a tribe of Franks, who presumed that they 
might ravage, with impunity, the frontiers of a divided empire. 
The difficulty, as well as glory, of this enterprise, consisted in 
a laborious march; and Julian had conquered, as soon as he 
could penetrate into a country, ,vhich former princes had 
considered as inaccessible. Aftel' he had given peace to the 
Barbarians, the emperor carefully visited the fortifications 
along the Rhine from Cle\'es to Basil; surveyed, with peculiar 
attention, the territories which he had recovered from the 
hanùs of the .Alemanni, passed through Besançon,18 which 
had severely suffered from their fury, and fixed his head- 
quarters at Vienna for the ensuing winter. The barrier of 
Gaul was improved and strengthened with additional fortifica- 
tions.; and Julian entertained some hopes that the Germans, 
whOln he had so often vanquished, might, in his absence, be 
restrained by the terror of his name. VaJomair 19 was the 
16 Sce the first trautiactions of his reign, in Julian. ad S. P. Q. 
Athen. p. 285, 236. Ammianus, xx. 5, 8. Liban. Orate Parent. c. 
49, 50, p. 273-27.5. 
17 Liban. Drat. Parent. c. 50, p. 275, 276. A strangc disorder, 
since it eontinued aboye :seven Ycars. In the factions of the Greek 
republics, the exiles amounteci to 20,000 persons; and Is.ocrates 
assures Philip, that it would be casier to raise an army from the 
Ya
aboncb than from the eities. See Hume's Essays, tom. i. p. 426, 
427. 
18 JuHan (Epist. xxxviii. p. 414) gives a short description of Veson- 
tio, or Bcsançon; a rocky peninsula almost encircled by the Rivcr 
Doux; once a magnificent city, filled with tempJes, &c., now reduced 
to a small town, cmerging, however, from its ruins. 
19 Yadomair entered into the Homan 6l'l"vicE', amI was promoted 
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only prince of the Alemanni whom he esteemeJ or feared; 
llnd \vhile the subtle B:ubarian affected to observe the f..tith of 
treaties the progress of his arms threah-1Df'd the state with an 
unseasonable and dangerous war. The policy of Julian cun- 
de
cended to surprise the prince of the A.lemanni by his O\\7n 
arts: and VaJomair, who, in the character of a friend, had 
incautiously acccp
ed an invitation from the Roman governor
, 
was seized in the midst of the entertainment, anù sent a \Va y 
pri
one
" into the heart of Spai
. Deforc the -ß:ll'barians we're 
recovered from thci I' amazement, the empP1"or [I PP(,:1 rpd in 
arms on the b[ll1ks of the Rhine, and, once more cro:-;:,:ng the 
river, renewed the d(lPP impJ"(
ssions uf terrOl' :1:1(1 r,,-"'spt"ct 
which had been already made by four preceding {lxpedi- 
tions. 20 . 
The am!xlssadors uf Julian had hcpn instructed 10 .f'xf'cn
p, 
with the utmost c/j/igeJ1ce, their important commi: t
;on. Rl1t, 
in their passage through Italy nnd IIlyriculll, tIH'Y W(,I"(, c!e- 
tained hy thC' .1edioL1
 and aflected delays of tla.: provincial 
govel"OOl"s: they were C'ond".1ctl'd by sIo\\' journrys from Con- 
stantinople to Cæsarea in Cappadocia: and when at kngth 
they w('re admitted to the prC'scnce of Constan1 ius, they found 
that he had all"eady conceived, from the dc
patches of [,i:-:; ()Wn 
offieers, the most unfavorable opinion of the conduct of Julian, 
and of the Gallic army. The letters \\"('re heard with impa- 
tience; the trembling mc

sengel"s were di:"unis:-;ed \\ it h illd ig. 
nation and contempt; and the 1001';::3, the gestul'es
 the fl1J"iuus 
language of the monarch, expressed the disorder of his sonl. 
The domes: ic connection, \V hich might have rf'col1cilC'd the 
hrother and the hushand of Helena, "US recently òissolved bv 
the death of that princess, whose pregnancy hatÌ he<'n spv{'n
1 
times fruitless, and was at last f
ltal to h('r
('lf.:.!i The e'mprcss 


from a h
rbaria!1 kingdom to the military rank of duke of Phrenir'ia. 
He still rctained the SQmc artful charnctcr, (_\.mmiaa. xxi. 1;) but, 
nnc1er the rci(
n of VaIens, hc si 6 aalizcJ his Yi.l10;,:' ill tlw .\.rm.eniill1 
war, (xxix. 1.) 
20 .Am nÜc1.n. xx. 10, xxi. 3, J. Zosimu-;, 1. iii. p. l.j<). 

l lIer remains ,.-ere scut to ROInP, nncl illt(;lT
d Ilear thosp of her 
sister Con:-.t3.11tiu:1, in the suburb of the ria S()/J/I'Jl!al1a. .Ammian. 
xxi. 1. Lil'anius has compo-,Pll a ycry w('ak a j 'olo

-, to .iu
tify hi't 
hero from a vcry absurd c-harJc of poiE'oning hi... \\ ill'. nnl rewar.lin
 
h(,1" phY<jiciall with hi.., lllotll<'r'H j...:wcls. (
C(' rhe S0ycnth of ....en.u- 
tec.1 new oration." publi.3hecl at Y l'nicc, 17.5-1, fnm a ..\I
. in 
t. )..!.:lrk's 
libmry, }'. 117-127. ElpiLlius, tìH' Pnctorian præf<.'t't of t.he East, 
to 'who..(' ('
..ir1(,llc(, thE' ac("uSf'r of .Julian appeal..., i... arraigned hy 
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EuseLia had preserved, to the last moment of her life, th6 
warm, and even jealous, affection which she had conceived for 
Julian; and her mild influence might have rnoderated the 
resentment of a prince, who, since her death, \VüS abu.nJoned 
to his own passions, and to the arts of his eunuchs. But the 
terror of a fo{eign invasion obliged hiln to suspend the punish- 
ment of a private enemy: he continued his march towards the 
confines of Persia, and thought it sufficient to signi(y the con- 
ditions which might entitle Julian and his guilty followers to 
the clemency of their offended sovereign. I-Ie required, that 
the presumptuous Cæsar should expressly renounce the appel- 
Jation and rank of Augustus, which he had accepted from the 
rebels; that he should descend to his former station of a lim- 
iterl and dependent Ininister; that he should vest the powers 
of the state and army in the hands of those officers who were 
appointed by the Imperial court; and that he should trust his 
safety to the assurances of pardon, which were announced by 
Epictetus, a Gallic bishop, and one of the Arian favorites of 
Constantius. Several months were ineffectually consumed in 
a treaty which was negotiated at the distance o(three thousand 
rniles between Paris and Antioch; and, as soon as Julian per- 
ceived that his modest and respectful behavior served only to 
irritat{' the pride of an implacable adversary, he boldly re- 
solved to commit his life and fortune to the chance of a civil 
war. lIe gave a public 
tnd Inilitary audience to the quæstor 
Leonas: the haughty epistle of Constantius was read to the 
attentive multitude; and Julian protested, with the most flat- 
tering deference, that he was ready to resign the title of 
Augustus, if he could obtain the consent of those whorn he 
acknowledged as the authors of his elevation. The faint 
proposal was impetuously silenced; and the acclamations of 
" Julian Augustus, continue to reign, by the authority of the 
army, of the people, of the republic which you have saved," 
thundered at once from every part of the field, and terrified 
the pale ambtlssador of Constantius. A part of the letter was 
afterwards read, in which the emperor arraigned the ingrati- 
tude of Julian, whom he had invested with the honors of the 
purple; whom he had educated with so much care and ten- 
derness; whom he had preserved in his infancy, when he was 


I.ihanius, as effeminate and ungrateful; yet the religion of Elpidius is 
praiscd by Jcrom, (tom. i. p. 243,) and his hwnanit)r by Ammianus, 
(xxi. 6.) 
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left a helpless orphan. "An orphan!" interrupted Julian, 
who justified his cause by indulging his passions: ,- òoes the 
assassin of my family reproach me that I was [eft an orphan? 
lIe urges me to revenge those iujuries which 1 have long stud 
ied to forget." The assembly was dismissed; and Leonas, 
who, with some diflìculty, had been protected from the populal 
fury, was sent back to his master Vvith an epistle, in which 
Julian expressed, in a strain of the rno::;t vehement eloquence, 
the sentiments of contempt, of hatred, and of resentment 
which had been suppressed and Ünbittered by the di::;sinlu[a 
tioG of twenty years. After this message, which might be 
considered as a signal of irreconcilable war, Julian, who, SOll1e 
weeks before, had celebrated the Christian festival of the 
Epiphany,22 made a public dec
aration that he committed the 
care of his safety to the IlVIl\IORTAL GODS; and thus publicly 
renounced the religion a:3 well as 1he friendship of Constan- 
tius. 23 
The situation of Julian required a vigorous and ill1mediate 
resolution. He had discovered, from intcæepted letters, that 
his adversary, sacrificing the interest of the state to that of the 
monarch, had again excited the Barbarians to invade the prov- 
mces of the \V cst. The position of two magazines, one of 
theln collected on the banks of the Lake of Constance, the 
other formed at the foot of the Cottian Alps, seemed to 
indicate the march of two armies; and the size of those 
magazines, each of which consisted of six hundred thousand 


:!2 Fcriarum die quem cclebhlntes men::;e J anuario, Christiani Epi- 
vhania dictit
mt, progressus in eo rum ecclesiam, solcmnitcr numine 
Ðrato di
ccs:
it. Ammian. xxi. 2. 
onaras obsen'es, that it was on 
Christmas day, and his assertion is not inconsistent; since the 
churchcd of B 5 rl)t, Asia, and perhaps Gaul, celcbrated on the same 
(lay (the sixth of January) the nativity and the baptism of their 
Savior. The ltom'.llls, as ignorant as their brethren of the real 
date of his birth, fixed the solemn festival to the 2.3th of December, 
the Bru11tctlia, or winter solstice, when the Pagans annually celebrated 
the birth of the sun. See :Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian 
Church, 1. xx. c. 4, and :Beausobn
, lIi.3t. Cl"iti'lue du l\Ianicheisme, 
tom. ii. p. 690-700. 
23 The public and secret negotiations between Constantius aud 

ulian must be extracted, with some caution, from Julian himselt: 
(Orat. ad 8. P. Q. Athen. p. 286.) Libanius, (Orat. l)arent. c. õl, P 
276,) Ammian us, (xx. 9,) .zosirnus, (1. iii. p. 154,) and even ZOllaras, 
(tom. ii. 1. xiii. p. 20, 21, 22,) who, on this occa.::;ìon, nppears to h
ve 
p03scssed and used some valuable materials. 
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quarters of wheat, or rather flour,24 was a threatening evidence 
of the strength and nU111bers of the enemy who prepared to 
surround him. But the Imperial legions were still in their 
distant quarters of Asia; the Danube was feebly guarded; 
and if Julian could occupy, by a sudden incursion, the impor- 
tant provinces of lllyricum, he might expect that a people of 
soldiers would resort to his standard, and that the rich mines 
of gold and silver would contribute to the expenses of the civil 
war. lIe proposed this bold enterprise to the assernbly of the. 
suldiers; inspired them with a just confidence in their general, 
and in thE'ITIselves; and exhorted them to maintain their 
reputation of being terrible to the enemy, moderate to dleir 
fellow-citizens, and" obedient to their officers. His spirited 
discourse was received with the loudest acclamations, and the 
same troops which had taken up arms against Constantius, 
when he summoned them to leave Gaul, now declared with 
ala.crity, that they would foHow Julian to the farthest extrem- 
ities of Elu
pe or Asia. The oath of fidelity was adminis- 
tered; and the soldiers, clashing their shields, and pointing 
their drawn swords to their throats, devoted themselves, with 
horrid imprecations, to the service of a leader Wh0111 they 
celebrated as the deliverer of Gaul and the conqueror of the 
Germans. 25 This solemn engagement, which seemed to be 
dictated by aficction rather than by duty, was singly opposed 
by Nebridius, \...110 had been admitted to the office of Prætorian 
præfect. That faithful n1inister, alone and unassisted, m1;serted 
the rights of Constantius in the rnidst of an armed and angry 
multitude, to whose fury he had 
1lmost fallen an honorable, 
but useless sacrifice. After losing one of his hands by the 
stroke of a sworù, he C'rnbraced the knees of the prince VdWffi 
he had offended. Julian covered the præfect with his Impe- 
rial mantle, and, protecting him from the zeal of his followers, 
ùismissed him to his own house, with less respect than was 
perhaps due to the virtue of an enemy.26 The high office of 


24 Thrée hunùred myriads, or three millions of medim"ni, n. corn 
measure familiar to the Athenians, and which contained six Homan 
7/l" -eli i. Julian explains, like a soldier and fi statesman, the danger of 
his situation, anù the neccs::IÍty and advantages of an offensive war, 
(ad S. P. W. Athen. p. 2
li, 2
7.) 
2;' 
ee his oration, and the behavior of the troops, in Ammian. 
xxi. 5. 
26 lIe sternly refuseel his hanù to the suppliant præfcct, whom he 

ent into Tuscany. (Ammian. xxi. 5.) Libanius, with savage fury, 
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Nebridius was bestowed on Sallust; and the provinces of Gaul, 
which were now delivered from the intolerable oppre3sion of 
taxes, enjoyed the mild and equitable administration of the 
friend of Julian, who was permitted to practise those virtues 
which he had instilled into the mind of his pupi1. 27 
The hopes of Julian depended much less on the number of 
his troops, than on the celerity of his motions. In the execu- 
tion of a daring enterprise, he availed himself of every pre- 
caution, as far as prudence could suggest; and where prudence 

ould no longer accompany his steps. he trusted the event to 
valor and to fortune. In the neighborh00d of Basil he assem- 
bled a
d divided his afllly.28 One body, which consisted of 
ten thousand men, was directed under the command of Nevit.ta, 
general of the cavalry, to advance through the midland parts 
of Rhætia and Noricum. A sin1ilar division of troops, under 
the orders of Jovius and Jovinus, prepared to follow the oblique 
course of the highways, through the Alps and the northern 
confines of Italy. The instructions to the generals were con- 
ceived with energy and precision: to hasten their march in 
close and compact columns, which, according to the disposi- 
tion of the ground, might readily be changed into any order 
of battle; to secure then'lselves against the surprises of the 
night by strong posts and vigilant guards; to prevent resist- 
ance by their unexpected arrival; to elude examination by 
their sudden departul'e ; to spread the opinion of their strength, 
and the terror of his name; and to join their sovereign under 
the walls of Sirmium. For himself Julian had reserved a 
more difficult and extraordinary part. He selected three 
thousand brave and active volunteers, resolved, like their 
leader, to cast behind them every hope of a retreat: at tho 
head of this faithful band, he fearlessly plunged into the 
recesses of the l\Iarcian, or Black Forest, which conceals the 
sources of the Danube; 2U and, for many days, the fate of 


insults N ebridius, applauds the soldiers, and almost censures the 
num:mity of Julian. (Drat. Parent. c. 53, p. 278.) 
27 Ammian. xxi. 8. In this. promotion, Julian obeyed the law 
which he publicly imposed on himself. Neque civilis quisquam 
judex nec militaris rector, alio quodam præter merita suffrarrante, ad 
potiorem veniat gradum. (Ammian. xx. 5.) Absence did not weaken 
his regard for Sallust, with whose name (A. D. 363) he honored the 
consulship. 
28 Ammianus (xxi. 8) ascdbes the same practice, and the same 
motive, to Alexander the Great and other skilful generals. 
29 This wood was a part of the great Horcynian forest, which. in 
VQL. II. 33 
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Julian was unJ(nown to the world. The secrecy of his march 
his diligence, and vigor, surl110unted every ob
tacJe; he forced 
his way over l1JOuntains and morasses, occupied the bridges 
or swarn the rivers, pursued his direct course,30 without reflect- 
ing whether he traversed the territory of the Romans or of 
the Bal.barians, and at length emerged, between Ratisbon and 
Vienna, at the place where he designed to en}bark his troops 
on the Danube. By a well-concerted stratagenl, he seized a 
fleet of light brigantines,31 as it Jay at anchor; secured a 
supply of coarse provisions sufficient to satisfy the indelicate, 
but voracious, appe
lte of a Gallic army; and boldly COll1- 
lnitted himself to the stream of the Danube. The labors of 
his mariners, who plied their oars with incessant diligence, and 
the steady continuance of a favorable wind, carried his fleet 
above seven hundred n1iles in eleven days; 32 and he had 
already disembarked his troops at Bononia,* only nineteen 
nliles from Sirrnium, before his enemies could receive any 
certain intellige.lce that he had left the banks of the Rhine. 
In the course of this long and rapid navigation, the tnind of 
Julian was fixed on the object of his enterprise; and though 
be accepted the deputations of some cities, which hastened to 
claim the merit of an early submission, he passed before the 
hostile stations, which were placed along the river, without 
indulging the temptation of signalizing a useless and ill-timed 


the time of Cresar, stretched away from the country of the Rauraci 
(Basil) into the boundless regions of the north. See Cluver, Gel.- 
mania Antiqua, 1. iii. c. 47. 
30 Compare Libanius, Drat. Parent. c. 53, p. 278, 279, with Gregory 
N azianzen l Orate iii. p. 68. Even the saint admires the speed and 
secrecy of this march. A modern divine might apply to the progress 
of Julian the lines ,....hich were originally designed for anothel 
apostate: - 
---- So cnger1y the fiend, 
O'er bog, or steep, throngh strait, ron gh, delise, or rare, 
"Vith head, Imnds, ,...ings, or teet, pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wndet!, or creeps, or flies. 
31 In that interval the ]{otitia places two or three fleets, the Lauria 

cnsis, (at Lauriacum, or Lorch,) the Arlapensis, the 
Ia
inensis; and 
mentions five legions, or cohorts, of Libernarii, who should be a sort 
of marines. Sect. lviü. eùit. Labb. 
32 Zosimus alone (1. iii. p. 156) has specified this interesting circum- 
stance. 
lamertinus, (in Pancgyr. Vet. xi. 6, 7, 8,) who accompa. 
nied Julian, as count of the sacred largesses, describes this voyage in 
a florid and picturesque manner, challenges TÚptolemus and the 
Argonauts of Gloeece, &c. 
. Danos tar. ItIann-cd. - :n. 
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valor. The banks of the Danube were crowded on either 
side with spectators, who gazed on the nÚlitary pOInp, antici- 
pated .the importance of the event, and diffuseò through the 
adjacent country the fame of a young hero, who advanced 
with n10re than mortal speed at the head of the innumerable 
forces of the \Yest. Lucilian, who, with the rank of general 
of the cavalry, con1manded the military powers of IllyricUlll, 
was alarmed and perplexed by the doubtful reports, which he 
could neither reject nor believe. He had taken some slow 
and irresolute measures for the purpose of conecting his 
troops, when he was surprised by Dagalaiphus, an active 
officer, whOln Julian, as soon as he landed at Bononia, had 
pushed forwards with some light infantry. The captive gen- 
eral, uncertain of his life or death, was hastily thrown upon a 
horse, and conducted to the presence of Julian; \vho kindly 
raised hinl from the ground, and dispelled the terror and 
amazement which seemed to stupefy his faculties. But Lucil- 
ian had no sooner recovered his spirits, than he betrayed his 
want of discretion, by presuming to admonish his conqueror 
that he had rashly ventured, with a. handful of men, to expose 
his person in the 111idst of his enemies. " Reserve for your 
master Constantius these timid remonstrances," replied Julian, 
with a smile of contempt: "when I gave you my purple to 
kiss, I received you not as a counsdlor, but as a suppliant." 
Conscious that success alone could justify his nttempt, and 
that boldness only could comll1and success, he instantly 
advanced, at the head of three thousand soldiers, to attack the 
strongest and most populous city of the Illyrian provinces" 
...Its he entered the long suburb of Sirmium, he was received 
by the joyful acclamations of the army and people; who, 
crowned with flowers, and holding lighted tapers in their 
hands, conducted their acknowledged sovereign to his Impe- 
rial residence. Two days \,,"cre devoted to the public joy, 
which was celehrated by the games of the. Circus; but, early 
on the morning of the third day, Julian marched to occupy 
the narrow pass of Succi, in the dcfiles of l\Iount Hæmus; 
which, almost in the miJ,,.uy between Sirmium and Constan- 
tinople, separates the pro\-.ces of Thrace and Dacia, by an 
abrupt descent towards the fonner, and a gentle declivity on 
the side of the latter. 33 The defence of this important post 
was intrusted to the brave Nevitta; \\"ho, as well as the 


IIQ The d('st:'1"Ïption of Ammiamt'1, which mi!;ht hI' 
l):'P()
L'J by 
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generals of the Italian division, successfuIIy executed tho plan 
of the march and junction which -their master had so ably 
conceived}4 
rrhe homage which Julian obtained, from the fears or the 
inclination of the people, extended far beyond the immediate 
effect of his arms. 35 The præfectures of Italy and Illyricum 
were ndministcred by Taurus and FIorentius, who united that 
Important ofiice with the vain honors of the consulship; and, 
as those magistrates had retired with precipitation to the court 
of Asia, Julian, who could not always restrain the levity of 
his temper, stigmatized their flight by adding, in alL the Acts 
of the )
 ear, fhe epithet of fugitive to the names of the two 
consuls. rrhc provinces which had been deserted by their- 
first magistrates acknowledged the authority of an emperor, 
\vho, conciliating the qualities of a soldier with those of a phi. 
10sopher, was equa1Jy admired in the camps of the Danube 
and in the cities of Greece. Fronl his palace, or, rnore prop. 
erly, from his head-quarters of Sirmium and Naissus, he dis. 
tributed, to the principal cities of the empire, a labored apology 
for his own conduct; published the secret despatches of Con- 
stantius; and solicited the judgment of mankind between two 
competitors, the one of whom had expelled, and the other'had 
invited, the Barbarians. 36 Julian, whose mind was deeply 
wounded by the reproach of ingratitude, aspired to maintain
 
byargmnent as \vell as by arms, the superior merits of his 
cause; and to excel, not only in the arts of war, but in those 
of com position. His epistle to the senate and people of 


collateral cyidence, asce:rt:ïns the precise situation of the Angustitð 
Sltccontm, or passes of Succi. 1"1. d' AnviIle, from the trifling resem 
hlance of names, has placed them between Sardica and N aissus 
1"or m)p own justification, I am obliged to mention the only error 
which I have discovered in the maps or writings of that admirabÜ.. 
geographer. . 
3-1 \Yhatever circumstances 'we may borrow elsewhere, Ammianup 
(xxi. 8, 9, 10) stin supplies the series of the narrative. 
35 Amrnian. xxi. 9, 10. Liballius, Orat. Parent. c. 54, p. 279, 280. 
Zo
imus, 1. iii. p. 15ö, 157. 
36 Julian (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p, 286) positively asserts; that he 
intcrcepted t11(' letters of Constantius to the Barbarians; and Libaniu'3 
as positiyC]y aIfirms, that he read them on his march to the troops 
find the cities. Y ct Amrnianus (xxi. 4) ex-presses himself with co
l 
and candid hesitation, sifamæ solius admittenda cst fides. He specI- 
fics, howcver, an intercepted letter from Yadornair to Constantius, 
which supposes an intimate corr('c:;pcnd(,
1cc betwccn them; "Cæsar 
tnnR (ljscoiplimnn wm 'habet:' 
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A.thens 37 seems to have been dictated by an elegant enthu- 
siasm; which prompted him to submit his actions and his 
nlotives to the degenerate Athenians of his own times, with 
the same humble deference as if he had been pleading, in 
the days of Aristides, before the tribunal of the Areopagus. 
I-lis application to the senate of Rome, which was still per- 
mitted to bestow the titles of Imperial power, was agreeable 
to the forms of the expiring republic. An assembly was 
sumnlOned by Tertullus, præfect of the city; the epistle of 
Julian was read; and, as he appeared to be master of Italy, 
his claims were admitted without a dissenting voice. His 
oblique censure of the innovations of Constantine, anð his 
passionate invective against the vices of Constant ius, were 
heard with less satisfaction; and the senate, as if Julian had 
been present, unanimously exclaimed, " Respect, we beseech 
you, the author of your own fortune." 38 An artful exp"es- 
sifln, which, according to the chance of war, might be differ- 
ently eXplained; as a manly reproof of the ingratitude of the 
usurper, 01' as a flattering confession, that a single act of such 
benefit to the state ought to atone for aU the failings of Con- 
stantins. 
The intelligence of the march and rapid progress of Julian 
was speedily transmitted to his rival, who, by the retreat of 
Sapor, had obtained some respite from the Persian war. Dis- 
guising the anguish of his soul under the semblance of con- 
tempt, Constantius professed his intention of returning into 
Europe, and of giving chase to Julian; for he ne"er spoke 
of his military expedition in any other light than that of a 
tlUnting party.39 In the camp of Hicrapolis, in Syria, he 
communicated this design to his arrny ; slightly mentioned the 
guilt and rashness of the Cæsar; and ventured to assure 
them, that if the mutineers of Gaul presumed to meet them 


37 Zosimus mentions his epistles to the Athenians, the Corinthians, 
and the Laceùæmonians. The substance was probably the same, 
though the address" as properly varied. The c>pistle to the Athe- 
nians is still extant, (p. 2G8-287,) and has affoTCled much yaluable 
information. It deserves the praises of the Abbé de la Bletf'rie. (Pref. 
D. l'IIistoire de Jovien. p. 2l, 23,) and is one of the bC:3t mauifc3tocs 
to he found in any language. 
33 ..luctori tuo re'l:CJ"cntimn 'J'ofJamw. Ammian. xxi. 10. It i<; amu<;- 
in;; enough to observe the secret conflicts of the senate between 
flattery and fear. See Tacit. JIist. i. 8;'). 
39 't'allquam venaticiam prædam caparet: hoc cnim aeI lcniendum 
fmanun metum 8übinde pra.'dicabat. Anllnian. xxii. 7. 
33* 
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in the ficTd, they would be unable to sustain the fire of their 
eyes, and the irresistiblo weight of their shout of onset. 
The speech of the emperor was received with military 
applause, and Theoclotus, the president of the council of 
IIierapolis, requested, with tears of adulation, that his city 
Inight be adorned with the head of the vanquished rebel. 40 
A. chospn detachnlent was despatched away in post-\vagons, to 
secure, if it were yet possible, the pass of Succi; the recruits, 
the horses, the arms, nnd the magazines, which had been pre- 
pared against Sapor, were appropriated to the service of the 
civil wat'; and the d<:nnestic victories of Constantius inspired 
his partisans with the most sanguine assurances of success. 
The notary Gaudentius had occupied in his name the prov- 
iuces of Africa; the subsistence of Rome was intercepted; 
and the distress of Julian was increased by an unexpected 
event, which tnight have been productive of fatal conse- 
quences. Julian had }'eceived the submission of two legions 
and a cohort of archers, who were stationed at Sirmium; but 
he suspected, with reason, the fidelity of those troops which 
had been distinguished by the emperor; and it was thought 
expedient, under the pretence of the exposed state of the 
Gullic frontier, to dislniss them from the most important scene 
of action. They advanced, with reluctance, as far as the 
confines of Italy; but as they dreaded the length of the way, 
and the savage fierceness of the Germans, they resolved, by 
the instigation of one of their tribunes, to halt at Aquileia, 
and to erect the bnnners of Constantius on the walls of that 
impregnable city. The vigilance of Julian perceived at once 
the extent of the nlischief, and the necessity of applying an 
immediate remedy. By his order, Jovinus led back a part of 
the army into Italy; and the siege of Aquileia was formed 
with diligence, and prosecuted with vigor. But the legion- 
aries, who seemed to have rejected the yoke of discipline, 
conducted the defence of the plnce with skill and perse- 
verance; invited the rest of Italy to imitate the example of 
their courage and loyalty; and threatened the retreat of 
Julian, if he should be forced to yield to the superior numbers 
of the armies of the East. 41 


40 See the speech and prepa
'1tions in Ammianus, xxi. 13. Tho 
vile Thcodotus afterwards implored and obtained his pardon from the, 
mcrciful conqueror, 'who signified his wish of diminishing his enemies 
and inrreasin l }" the numbers of his friends, (xxii. 1.1.) 
41 Ammian
 xxi. 7, 11, 12. He seems to describe, with superfluoui 
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But the humanity of Julian was preserved from the cruel 
alternative which he pathetically laments, of destroying or of 
being himself destroyed: and the seasonable death of Con- 
stantius delivered the Roman empire frOlll the calamities of 
civil war. The approach of winter could not detain the mon- 
arch at Antioch; and his favorites durst not oppose his impa- 
tient desire of revenge. A slight fever, which was perhaps 
occasioned by the agitation of his spirits, was increased by 
the fatigues of the journey; and Constantius was obliged to 
halt at the little town of l\Iopsucrene, twelve nliles beyond 
Tarsus, where he expired, after a short illness, in the forty- 
fifth year of his age, and the twenty-fourth of his l"eign.4
 
His genuine character, which was composed of pride and 
weakness, of superstition and cruelty, has been fully displayed 
in the preceding narrative of civil and ecclesiastical events. 
'file long abuse of power rendered hÏ1ll a considerable object 
in the eyes of his contemporaries; but as personal merit can 
alone deserve the notice of posterity, the last of the sons of 
Constantine may be dismissed from the world, with the rcmark
 
that he inherited the defects, without the abilities, of his father" 
Before Constantius expired, he is said to have named 1 ulian 
for his successor; nor does it seem improbable, that his anx- 
ious concern for the fate of a young and tender wife, whom 
he left with child, may have prevailed, in his last moments
 
over the harsher passions of hatred and revenge. Eusebius, 
anù his guilty associates, made a faint attempt to prolong the 
reign of the eunuchs, by the election of another emperor; but 


labor, the operations of the siege of Aquilcia, which, on this occasion, 
maintainod its impregn&.ble fame. Gregory N azianzell (Orat. iii. p. 
68) ascribes this accidcntal revolt to the wisdom of Constantius, whose 
assured victory he announces with some appearance of truth. Con- 
Btantio quem credebat procul dubio fore victorem: nemo enim 
omnium tunc ab hac constanti senrontia discrepcbat. Ammian. xxi. 7. 
4! His death and character are faithfully delineated by Ammianus, 
(xxi. 14, 15, 16;) and we are authorized to despise and detest thfl 
foolish calumny of Gregory, (Orat. iii. p" 68,) who accuses Julian of 
contriving the death of his bencfactor. The private repentance of 
the emperor, that he had spared and promoted Julian, (p. 69, and 
Orate xxi. p. 389,) i'3 not improbable in itself, nor incompatible with 
the public vcrbal testament which prudential considerations miO"ht 
dictate in the last moments of his life.- 0 


· Wagoner thinks this sudden change of sentiment altogether 
 fiction 
of the attenclant courtiers and chiefs of the a.rmy, who up to this time had 
been hostile to Julian. Note in loco A.mmian. - M. 
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their intrigues wete rejected with disdain, by an army which 
now abhorred the thought of civil discord; and two officers 
of rank were instantly despatched, to assure Julian, that every 
sword in the empire would be drawn for his service. The 
military designs of that prince, who had formed three different 
attacks against Thrace, were prevented by this fortunate 
event. \Vithout shedding the blood of his fellow-citizens, he 
escaped the dangers of a doubtful conflict, and acquired the 
advantages of a complete victory. Impatient to visit the place 
of his birth, and the new capital of the empire, he advanced 
from Naissus through the mountains of Hæmus, and the cities 
of Thrace. \Vhen he reached Heraclea, at the distance of 
sixty n1iles, aU Constantinople was poured forth to receive 
]1im; and he made his triumphal entry amidst the dutifu) 
acclmnations of the soldiers, the people, and the senate. An 
innumerable multitude pressed around him with eager respect, 
and were perhaps disappointed when they beheld the small 
stature and simple garb of a hero, whose unexperienced youth 
bad vanquished the Barbarians of Germany, and who had now 
traversed, in a successful career, the whole continent of 
Europe, from the shores of the Atlantic to those of the Bos- 
phorus. 43 A few days afterwards, when the remains of the 
deceased emperor were landed in the harbor, the su
iects of 
Julian applauded the real or affected humanity of their sove- 
reign. On foot, without his diadem, and clothed in a mourn- 
ing habit, he accompanied the funeral as far as the church of 
the Holy Apostles, where the body was deposited: and if 
these IDm'lis of respect may be interpreted as a selfish tribute 
to the birth and dignity of his Imperial kinsman, the tears of 
Julian professed to the world that he had forgot the injuries, 
and remembered only the obligations, which he had received 
from Constantius. 44 .As soon as the legions of Aquileia were 
assured of the death of the emperor, they opened the gates 
of the city, and, by the sacrifice of their guilty leaders, 
obtained an easy pardon from the prudence or lenity of 
43 In describing the triumph of Julian, Ammianus (xxii. 1, 2) as- 
sumes thê lofty tone of an orator or poet; while Libanius (Drat. 
Parent. c. 56, p. 281) sinks to the grave simplicity of an histol'Ían. 
44 The funeral of Constantius is described by Ammianus, (xxi. 16,) 
Gregory Nazianzen, (Drat. iv. p. 119,) .Mamertinus, (in Panegyr. Vet. 
xi. 27,) Libanius, (Drat. Parent. c. hi. p. 283,) and Philostorgius, (l. 
vi. c. 6, ,,'ith GoùeÜ'oy.s Dissertations, p. 2û5.) These "Writers, and 
their followers, Pagans, Catholics, Arians, beheld with '"cry different 
eyes both the dead and the living emperor. 
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Julian; who, in the thirty-second year of his age, acquired 
the undisputed po
session of the Roman empire. 45 
Philosophy had instructed Julian to compare the adVan1ages 
of action and retirement; but the elevation of his birth, aad 
the accidents of his life, never alIowed him the freedom of 
choice. He might perhaps sjncerely have preferred the groves 
of the academy, and the society of Athens; but he was con- 
strained, at first by the will, and afterwards by the injustice, 
of Constantius, to expose his person and fame to the dangers 
of Imperial grea.tness; and to make himself accountable to 
the world, and to posterity, for the happiness of nlillions. 46 
Julian recollected with terror the observation of his master 
Plato,4i that the governn1ent of our flocks and herds is ahvays 
committed to beings of a superior species; and that the con- 
duct of nations requires and deserves the celestial powers of 
the gods or of the genii. From this principle he justly con- 
cluded, that the man who presumes to reign, should aspire to 
the perfection of the divine nature; that he should purify hi. 
soul from her mortal and terrestrial part; that he should ex- 
tinguish his appetites, enlighten his under5tanding, rC'gulate 
his passions, and subdue the wild beast, which, according tf 
the lively metaphor of Aristotle,48 seldom fails to ascr-nd the 
throne of a despot. The throne of Julian, which the death of 
Constantius fixed on an independent basis, was the c;:eat of 
reason, of virtue, and perhaps of vanity. I-Ie despised the 
honors, renounced the pleasures, and discharged with inees. 
sant diligence the duties, of his exalted stati
:m; and there 


4S Th.e day and year of the birth of Julian are not perfectly a<;;clè'r- 
bined. The day is probably the Fixth of November, and the year 
must be either 331 or 33
. Tillemont, Hist. des Em})creurs. tom. iv. 
p. G!}3. Ducangc, :E'all1. Dyzalltin. p. ,jOt I have preferred the earlier 
date. 
46 Julian himself (p. 253-267) has expregsecl these philosophical 
ideas with. much eloquence and some atfectation, in a very elaborate 
epistlc to Themistius. The Abbé de la Bleteric, (tom. ii. p. 146-19:
,) 
who has given an elegant translation, is inclined to belieyc that it was 
tlw celebrated Themi3tius, whose orations are still extant. 
47 Julian. ad Thcmist. p. :l58. Petayiu5 (not
 p. 9.3) obseryes that 
this passage is takcn from the fourth hook De Le
ibus; but either 
Ju]ial1 quoted from memory, or hi'] 
rss. were ditferent from ours. 
Xen ophon opens the Cyropædia with a similar reflection. 
4'3 c 0 ð
 u1D!;!CJJ710J! ;.!EÀ
vwJ! U!!J.'EI'JI, n
o(ílí(),lrrl y.Ull3':e IOJ '. Aristot. ape 
Julian. p. 2Gl. The 
1
. of V ossius, unsatisfied with the single beast, 
a.ffords the stronger reading of tJ,;!!/(c, which the expf'ricnce of de8pot 4 
i
m may warrant. 
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were few among !lis slJbjects who would have consented to 
relieve him from the weight of the diadem, had they been 
obliged to submit their time and their actions to the rigorous 
laws which th
t philosophic emperor imposed on himc.:clf. 
One of his most intimate friends,49 who had often shared the 
frugal simplicity of his table, has remarked, that his light and 
sparing diet (which was usuaIly of the vegetable kind) left 
his mind and body always free and active, for the various and 
important business oÎ an author, a pontiff, a magistrate, a 
general, and a prince. In one and the same day, he gave 
audience to several ambassadors, and wrot
, or dictated, a 
great number of letters to his generals, his civil magistrates, 
his priyate friends, and the different cities of hi
 dominions. 
He listened to the memorials which had been received, con- 
sidered the subject of the petitions, and signified his intentions 
more rapidly than they could be taken in short-hand by the 
diligence of "the secretaries. He possessed such flexibility of 
thought, and such firmness of attention, that he could employ 
his hand to write, his car to listen, and his voice to dictate; 
and pursue at once three several trains of ideas without hesi. 
tation, anù without error. \Vhile his ministers reposed, the 
prince flew \vith agility from one labor to another, and, after a 
hasty dinner', retired into his library, till the public business, 
which he had appointed for the evening) summoned him to 
interrupt the prosecution of his studies. The supper of the 
emperor was still less substantial than the former meal; his 
sleep was never clouded by the fumes of indigestion; and 
except in the short interval of a marriage, which was the 
effect of policy rather than love, the chaste Julian never 
shared his bed '.vith a female companion. 5o He was soon 
49 Liba,nius (Orat. Parentalis, c. lxxxiv, lxxxv. p. 310, 311, 312) 
has giycn thi:; interesting detail of the private life of Julian. lIe 
himself (ill 
Iisopogon, p. 3.30) mentions his vegetable diet, and Up4 
braid
 the gross and sensual appetite of the people of Antioch. 
5U Lectulus . , , Y cstalium toris purior, is the praise ",hieh l\famer 4 
tillUS (Panegyr. Yet. xi. 1:3) addresses to Julian himself. I.ibanius 
aJirrns, in sober peremptory language, that Julian neyer kne,y a wo- 
ll
a,n beforc his marri:lge, or after the death of his wife, (Orat. Parent. 
c, !xxx \"iii. p. 313.) '1'he chastity of Julian is confirmed by the iIll- 
p
rtial testimony of Ammianus, (xxv. 4,) and. the partial silence of 
the Christians. Yet Julian ironically urges the reproach of the peo- 
rle of Al1tioch, that }lC almQsi alu.. 1 ays ((;1Ç fn I;T(O', in .Misopo
on, p. 
34.5) lay alone. This 31J.spicious expression is explained by the Abbé 
de 1ft B.in.tcrio (IIif;t. de J
vienJ tom. ii. p. 1J3-10:1) with candor and 
ingenujty. 
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awakened by the entrance of fresh secretaries, ,
ho ha.i sl
pt the 
preceding day; and his servant were obliged to wait alternately, 
while their indefatigable lllRster allowed himself scarcely any 
other refreshment than the change of occupation. The predeces- 
sors of Julian, his uncle, his brother, and ltis cousin, indulged 
their puerile taste for the games of the Circus, under the specious 
pretence of 
omplying with the inclinations of the people; 
and they frequently remained the greatest part of the day as 
idle spectators, and as a part of the splendid spectacle., till the 
ordinary round of twenty-four races 51 was completely finished. 
On solemn festivals, Julian, who felt and professed an un- 
fashionable dislike to these frivolous amusements, condescend- 
ed to appear in the Circus; and after bestowing a careless glance 
at five or six of the races, he hastily withdrew with the Ünpa- 
tience of a philosopher, who considered every moment as lost 
that was not devoted to the advantage of the public or the 
improvement of his own mind. 52 By this avarice of time, he 
seemed to protract the short duration of his reign; and if the 
(1atcs were less securely ascertained, we should refuse to be- 
lieve, that only sixteen months elapsed between the death of . 
Constantius and the departure of his successor for the Persian 
war. The actions of Julian can only be preserved by the 
care of the historian; but the portion 'of his voluminous 
writings, which is still extant, remains as a monument of the 
application, as well as of the genius, of the emperor. The 
l\fisopogon, the Cæsars, several of his orations, and his elabo- 
rate work against the Christian religion, were composed in the 
long nights of the two winters, the former of which he passed 
at Constantinople, and the latter at Antioch. 
The reformation of the Imperial court war:; one of the first 


fil See Salmasius ad Sueton. in Claud. c. xxi. A twcnty-fifth race, 
or misslts, was added. to complete the number of one hundred chariots, 
four of which, the [ou colors, started each heat. 


Centum 
!Iadrijugos agitabo ad flumina CUmts. 


It app('ars, that they ran five or scven times round the JI,[eta, (Sue- 
ton. in Domitian. c. 4;) and (from the measure of the Circus 
laximus 
nt Home, the Hippodrome at Constantinople, &c.) it mio'ht be about a 
four-mile. course. 0 
52 Julian. in 
n
opogon, p. 3-10. ;1 uliuH Cæsar had offended the 
Roman people by l"eadiug his despatches during the actual race. Au- 
gustus iuùulgcd their taste, or his own, 4Jy hi
 constant attention to 
tho il1lporta!lt DU8incss of the Circus, for which he professed th.e 
warmc::.t inclina.tion. Sueton. in Auõust. c. xl.... 
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and most necessary acts of the government of Julian. 5 o) Saar! 
after his entrance into the piJace of Constantinople, he had 
occasion for the service of a barber. An officer, magnifi- 
cently clres&ed, immediately presented himself. "It is a 
barber,'
 exclaimed the prince, with affected surprise," that I 
want, and not a receiver-general of the finances." 54 He 
questioned the man concerning the profits of his en1pJoyment ; 
and was informed, that besides a large salary, and some 
valuable perquisites, he enjoyed a daily aHo\vance for twenty 
servants, and as 111any horses. A thousand barbers, a thou- 
sand cup-bearers} a thousand cool
s, were distributed in the 
5cveraI offices of luxury; and the number of eunuchs could 
be compared only with the insects of a summer's dayJj5 The 
monarch who resigned to his subjects the superiority of merit 
and virtue, was distinguished by tòe oppressive nmgnificence 
of his dress, his table, his buildings, and his train. The stately 
palaces erected by Constantine and his sons, were decorated 
with many colored marbles, anò ornaments of Inassy golù. 
The most exquisite dainties were procured, to grntify their 
pride, rather than their taste; birds of the most distant climates, 
fish from the most re1TIote seas, fruits out of their naturaJ 
season, winter roses, and smnmer snows. 56 The domestic 
crowd of the palace surpassed the expense of the legions; ye1 
the smallest part of this costly multitude was subservient to 
the use, or even to the splendor, of the throne. 'fhe monarch 
was disgraced, and the people was injured, by the creation 
and sale of an infinite number of obscm-e, and even titular 


63 The reformation of the palace is described by Ammianu
, (xxii. 
4,) Libanius, Omt. (Parent. c. lxii. p. 288, &c.,) Mamcrtinus, (in Pane- 
gyro Vet. xi. 11,) Socrates, (1. iii. c. I,) and Zonaras, (tom. ii.1. xüi. 
:po 24.) 
64 Ego non rationalem jussi sed tonsorem acciri. Zonaras u
es the 
less natural image of a senator. Yet an officer of the finances, who 
'Was satisfied .with wealth, might desire and obtain the honors of the 
senate. 
ó5 .Ðlaì'
:Qov
 ,uh .ì.'"Ho1J
, y.ot'Q/a; ð
 ot
Y. ;;'ÚTTOV;, oh'oxoDt'q r}È 7lJ.d(
t'ç. 
rr,u,j1-''t] TQaJ[

on
J/(:;'" Uj"OllXOI'Ç t'TlÈ
 íext; ,'(IJ;(l
 7U!QÙ TotÇ '/TO/ll/(ÍlV Ì:JJ I;'.!', 
are the original words of Libanius, which I have faithfully fJ.uotecl, 
lest I should be suspected of magnifying the abuses of the royal 
household. 
66 The expressions of 1tlamcrtinus are lively and forcible. Quin 
ctiam prandiorum et rænarnm laboratas magnitudines Romanns popu. 
Ius sensit; cum quæsiti"si
æ dnpes non gustu sed difficultatibus æsti- 
marentur; miracula aviurn, longinqui maris pisces, alieni temroris 
l'oma, æstivæ nive's, hyoornæ roBæ. 
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employments ; and the most wortll
ess of mankind might pur- 
chase the privilege of being maintained, without the neces
ity 
of labor, from the public revenue. The waste of an enormous 
household, the increase of fees and perquisites, which were 
soon claimed as a lawful debt, and the bribes which they ex- 
torted from those who feared their enmity, or 
olicitcd their 
favor, suddenly enriched these haughty menials. They abused 
their fortune, without considering their past, or their [utu re, 
condition; and their rapine and venality could be equailed 
only by the extravagance of their dis
ipations. Their silken 
robes were embroidered with gold, their tables were s('rved 
with dclieacy and profusion; the houses which they built for 
their own use, would have covered the farm of an ancient 
consul; and the most honorable citizens were obliged to dis- 
mount from theil' horses, and respectfully to salute a eunuch 
whom they l11et on the public highway. The luxury of the 
palace excited the contempt .and indignation of Julian, who 
usually slept on the ground, who yielded with reluctance to 
the indispensable calls of nature; and who placed his vanity, 
not in emulating, but in despising, the pomp of royalty. 
By the total extirpation of a mischief which was magnified 
even beyond its real extent, he was impatient to relieve the 
distress, and to appease the murmurs of the peop!e; who sup- 
port with less uneasiness the weight of taxes, if they are 
convinceù that the fruits of their industry are appropriated to 
the service of the state. But in the execution of this salutary 
work, Julian is accused of proceeding with too much haste 
and inconsiderate severity. By a single eùict, he reduced the 
palace of Constantinople to an imnlcnse desert, and di
missed 
with ignominy the \vhole train of slaves and dependants,5; 
without providing any just, or at least benevolent, cxceptior.s, 
for the age, the services, or the poverty, of the faithful domes- 
tics of the Imperial family. Such indeed \Vas the temper of 
Julian, who seldom recollected the fundamental nlaxim of 
Aristotle, that trlle virtue is placed at Dn equal distance between 
the opposite vices. The splendid and effeminate dress of the 
Asiatics, the curls and paint, the collars and bracelets, which 
had appeared so ridiculous in the person of Constantine, were 


57 Yet Julian himself was accused of besto'wing whole towns on the 
eunuchs, (Orat. vii. against Polyl'let. p. 117-127.) Liballius contents 
himself with a cold but positive denial of the fact, 'which seems indeed 
to belong more properly to COl1!'ta.lltius. Thi3 charge, however, may 
nHude to some uukn<>wn d.roum
tan(''C. 

úL. n. 34 
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consistently rejected by his philosophic successor. But with 
the fopperies, Julian affected to renounce the decencies of 
dress; and seemed to value himself for his neglect of the laws 
of cleanliness. In a satirical performance, \vhich was designed 
for the pUblic eye, the emperor descants with pleasure, and 
even with pride, on the length of his nails, and the inky black- 
ness of his hands; protests, that although the greatest part of 
his body was covered with hair, the use of the razor was con- 
fined to his head alone; and celebrates, with visible com- 
placency, the shaggy and populolls 58 beard, which he fondly 
cherished, after the example of the philosophers of Greece. 
Had Julian consulted the simple dictates of reason, the first 
Inagistrate of the Romans would have scorned the affectation 
of Diogenes, as well as that of Darius. 
But '-the work of public reformation would have remained 
imperfect, if Julian had only corrected the abuses, without 
punishing the crimes, of his predecessor's reign. "'V e arc 
now delivered," says he, in a familiar letter to one of his 
intimate friends, " we are now surprisingly delivered from the 
voracious jaws of the Hydra. 59 I do not mean to apply the 
epithet to my brother Constantius. He is no 1110re; may the 
earth lie light on his head! But his artful and cruel favorites 
studied to deceive and exasperate a prince, whose natural 
_ mildness cannot be praised without some efforts of adulation. 
It is not, however, my intention, that even those men should 
be oppressed: thE'Y are accused, anù they shall enjoy the 
benefit of a fair and impartial trial." To conduct this inquiry, 
Julian named six judges of the highest rank in the state and 
army; and as he wished to escape the reproach of condemning 
his personal enenlies, he fixed this extraordinary tribunal at 
Chalce(lon, on the Asiatic side of the Dosphorus; and trans- 
ferred to the comn1issioners an absolute power to pronounce 


69 In the 
Iisopo
on (p. 338, 339 ) he draws a very singular picture 
of himself, and the following words are strangely characteristic: 
W:TÒÇ nQuaiÐur.u TÒ)I ß<t(JV)1 TOVe-ov. nwrwJ'{x . . . . Ull;rù TOt ðwMuvrwv 
à..Í: 7.Ú
lCtt To))' CI ÒH!!r;;V Janu,} iv ;'OX
(!I T(;JV tiJì
íon'. The friends of th(\ 
Abbé dc la Bleterie adjured him, in the name of the French nation, 
not to translate this passage, so offensive to their delicacy, (Rist. 
dc Jovien, tom. ii. p. 9 L) I
ikc him, I have contented myself with 
a transient allusion; but the little animal which Julian names, is a 
bea:-;t familiar to man, and signifies lovc. 
59 Julian, epist. xxiii. p. 389. He uses the 'Worcls 7lúÂV;!1(f1Ci40J' ïðQ(u.. 
in writing to his fdcnd Hcrmogcnes, who, like him
clf, was conyer. 
IIftnt with the Greek poets. 
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lnd execute their final sentence, without delay, and without 
..ppeal. The ofli.ce of president was exerciser! by the venera- 
ble præfcct of the East, a second SalIust,60 whose virtues con. 
ciliated the esteem of Greek sophists, and of Christian bishops. 
He was assisted by the eloquent l\Imnertinus,GI one of the 
consuls elect, whose merit is loudly celebrated by the doubtfi.ll 
evidence of his O\VIl applause. But the civil wisdom of two 
Inagistrates was overbalanced by the ferocious violence of four 
general
, Nevitta, Agilo, Jovinus, and Arbetio. Arbetio, whom 
the public would have seen with less surprise at the bar than 
on the bench, was .supposed to possess the secret of the com- 
ll1ission; the armed and angry leaders of the Jovian and IIer- 
cuJian bands encompassed the tribunal; and the judges were 
alternately swayed by the laws of justice, and by the cIanlors 
of faction.G 2 
The chamberlain Eusebil1s, who had so long abused the 
favor of Constantius, expiated, by an ignominious dpath, the 
insolence, the corruption, and cruelty of his servile reign. 
The executions of Paul and Apodemius (the former of \\' hom 
was burnt alive) were accepted as an inadequate atonement by 
the wiàows and orphans of so lllany hundred Romans, whOln 
those legal tyrants had betrayed and murdered. But justice 
uerself (if we may use the pathE'tic expression of Ammianus 63 ) 
appeared to weep over the fate of U rsuIus, the treasurer of the 
empire; and his blood accused the ingratitude of Julian, whose 


60 The two Sallusts, the præfect of Gaul, and the præfect of tho 
East, must be carefully distinguished, (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. 
p. G9ß.) I have used the surname of Secllndus. fl'3 a convenient epi- 
thC't. The second Sallust extorted the esteem of the Christians them- 
selves; and Gregory Nazianzen, who condemned his religion, has 
celebrated his virtues, (Orat. iii. p. 90.) See a curious note of the 
Abbé de la Bleterie, Vie de Julien, p. 363.. 
61 
\lamertin u!> praises the emperor (xi. 1.) for besto"\ving the offices 
of Trcasurer and Præfect on a man of wisdom, firmness, integrity, &c., 
like himself. Yet Ammianus ranks him (xxi.!.) among the ministers 
of Julian, quorum merita nôrat ot fidem. 
62 The rroccedillgs of this chamber of justice arc relate-c1 by Am- 
mianus, (xxi. 3,) and praised by Libanius, (Orat. Parent. c. 71, p. 299, 
300.) 
63 t:" rsu1i V('fO necem ipsa mihi vicletur fl.(
sse justitia. Lihallius, who 
imputes his death to the soldiers, attempts to criminate the court of 
the larges;-;cs. ' 


· Oiùborms secundum habet pro numero, quod tamen est ,.iri agnomen. 
'\\
agner. notà in loco Amm. It is not a mistakE'; it is rather an'" errur in 
taste. \Vagner inclines to transfer the chief guilt to A.rbetio. -- 
1. 
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distress h
d been seasonably relieved by the intrepid Jiberalit: 
of that honest minister. The rage of the soldiers, whom Í1ï 
had provoked by his indiscretion, was the cause and the eXCl1S. 
of his death; and the emperor, deeply wounded by hIS ow 
reproaches and those of the public, offered some consolatio' 
to the family of Ursulus, by the restitution of his confiscate 
fortunes. Before the end of the year in which they had bee" 
ndorned with the ensigns of the prefecture and consulship,c, 
'fatuus and Florentius were reduced to implore the clemency 
of the inexorable tribunal of Chalcedon. The former was 
banished to Vercellæ in Italy, and a seI)tence of death was 
pronounced against the latter. A wise prince should have 
rewarded the crime of Taurus: the faithfùl minister, when he 
was no longer able to oppose the progress of a rebel, had taken 
refuge in the court of his benefactor and his lawful soyerE'ign. 
But the guilt of Florentius justified the severity of the judges; 
and his escape served to display the magnanimity of Julian, 
who nobly checked the interested diligence of an infonner, 
and refused to learn what place concealed the wretched fugi. 
tive from his just resentment.6 5 Some ìnonths after the tribuual 
of Chalcedon had been dissolved, the prætorian vicegerent of 
Africa, the notary Gaudentius, and Artemius G6 duke of Egypt, 
,yere executed at Antioch. Artemius had reigned the cruel 
and corrupt tyrant of a great province; Gaudentius had long 
practised the arts of calumny against the innocent, the virtu.. 
O
lS, and even the person of Julian himself. Yet the circum- 
stances of their tri
 and condemnation were so nnsh:ilfully 
managed, that these wicked men obtained, in the public opin- 
ion, the glory of suffering for the obstinate loyalty with which 
they had supported the cause of Constantius. The rest of his 
servants were protected by a general act of oblivion; aud they 


64 Such respect ",yas still entertained for the venerable namcs of the 
commonwealth, that the public was surprised and scandalized to hear 
Taurus summoned as a criminal under the consulship of Taurus. 
The summons of his collcague }'lorentius was l)robably delayed till 
the commencement of the cllsuing year. 
1)5 Ammian. xx. 7. 
66 }'or the guilt and punishment of Artemius, see JuHan (Epist.. x. 
p. 
79) and Ammianus, (xxii. 6, find Vales, ad loc.) The merit of 
_\rtemius, who demolished temples, and was put to death by an apos. 
tate, has tempted the Greek and IJatin churches to honor him as a 
martyr. But as ecclesiastical history attests that he was not only a 
tyrantJ but an Arian J it is not altogether easy to justify this indiscr
ct 
promotion. Tillemont, Mi-ffi. Eodes. tom.. yii. p. 1319. 
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were lcft to enjoy with impunity the bribes \vhich they had 
accepted, either to defend the oppressed, or to oppre
s the 
friendless. 'rhis measure, which, on the soundest principles 
of policy, may deserve our approbation, was executed in a. 
manner which seemed to degrade the majesty of the throne. 
Julian was tormented by the importunities of a multitl1de, par- 
.ticularly of Egyptians, who loudly redemanded the gifts which 
they had imprudently or illegally bestowed; h
 foresaw the 
endless prosecution of vexatious suits; and he engaged a prom- 
ise, which ought always to have been sacred, that iftbey would 
repair to Chalcedon, he would n1eet them in pel"son, to hear 
and determine their complaints. But as soon as they were 
landed, he issued an absolute order, which prohibited the 
watermen fr0111 transporting any Egyptian to Constantinople; 
and thus detained his disappointed ciients on the .Asiatic shore, 
till, their patience and money being uttetly exhausted, they 
were obliged to return with indignant murmurs to their native 
country.6 7 
The numerous army of spies, of agents, a.od informers, 
enlisted by Constantius to secure the repose of one man, and 
to interrupt that of mlllions, was immediately disbanded by his 
generous successor. Julian was slow in his suspicions, and 
gentle in his punishments; and his contempt of trÒason was 
the result of judgment, of \'anÍty, and of courage. Conscious 
of superior merit, he was persuaded that few among his sub. 
jects would dare to meet him in the fielti, to attempt his life, Ol' 
even to seat themselves on his vacant throne. The philoso. 
pher could excuse the hasty sallies of discontent; and the hero 
could despise the ambitious prqjects \vhich surpassed the fur- 
tune or the abilities of the rash conspirators. A citizen of 
Ancyra had prepared for his own use a purple gn rment; and 
this indiscreet action, which, under the reign of Constantius, 
would have been considered as a capital ofTence,G8 was reported 
to Julian by the oflicious importunity of a private enemy. 


67 See Ammian. xxii. 6, and Vales, ad locum; anù the Codf'x '1'he- 
odosianus, 1. ii. tit. xxxix. leg. i.; aud Gode[roy's Commentary, tom. 
i. p. 218, atllocum. 
68 The president l\Iontc
quieu (Considerations 
ur la G!.andeur, &c., 
des Romains, e. xiv. in his WorKS, tom. iii. p. 418, -119) excuses this 
minute and ab:mrd tyranny, by supposing that actions the most inùif- 
ferent in our eyes mi
'ht excite, in a Roman mind, the idea of o.uilt 
and danger. Thi<; stran;;e apology is supported by a strallge mE
i 
prehension of tho English laws, "chez une nation.... où it l:.::'t 
défendu de boire á ]a !;anté d'nne certaiae personae." 
31 * 
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The monarch, after making some inquiry into the rank and 
character of his rival, despatched the informer with a present 
of a pair of purple slippers, to complete the magnificence of 
his Imperial habit. A more dangerous conspiracy was formed 
by ten of the domestic guards, who had resolved to assassinate 
Julian- in the field of exercise near Antioch. Their intemper- 
ance revealed their guilt; and they were conducted in chains 
to the presence of their injured sovereign, who, after a lively 
representation of the wickedness and folly of their enterprise, 
instead of a death of torture, which they deserved and expected, 
pronounced a sentence of exile against the two principal offend- 
ers. The only instance in. which Julian seemed to depart from 
his accustomed c1emency, was the execution of a rash youth, 
who, with a feeble hand, had aspired to seize the reins of 
empire. But that youth 'was the son of l\larceIlus, the general 
of cavalry, who, in the first campaign of the Gallic war, had 
deserted the standard of the Cæsar and the republic. 'Vith. 
out appearing to indulge his personal resentlnent, Julian might 
easily confonnd the crime of the son and of the father; but he 
was reconciled by the distress of l\IarceI.Ius, and the liberality 
of the emperor endeavored to heal the wound \vhich had been 
inflicted by the hand of justice.6 9 . · 
Julian was not insensible of the advantages of freedom. 7o 
From his studies he had imbibed the spirit of ancient sages 
and heroes; his life and fortunes had depended on the caprice 
of a tyrant; and when he ascended the throne, his pride was 
sometimes mortified by the reflection, that the slaves who would 
not dare to censure his defects were not worthy to applaud his 
virtues. 71 He sincerely abhorred the system of Oriental des- 
potism, which Diocletian, Constantine, and the patient habits 
of fourscore years, had established in the empire. A motive 
of superstition prevented the execution of the design, which 
Julian had frequently meditated, of relieving his head from the 
weight of a costly diadem; 72 but he absolutely refused the 


69 The clemency of Julian, and the conspiracy which was formed 
against his life at Antioch, are described by Ammianus (xxii. 9, 10, 
and Yales, ad loc.) and Libanius, (Orat. Parcnt. c. 99, p. 323.) 
7ù According to some, says Ari
totle, (as he is quoted by Julian ad 
Themist. p. 261,) the form of absolute government, the na.uß(f.(JLï..EIU, 
is contrary to naturc. Both the prince and the philosophcr choose, 
howcver, to involve this eternal truth in artful and labored obscurity. 
71 That sentiment is ex.pressed almost in the words of Julian him- 
8 elf. Ammian. xxii. 10. 
72 Libanius, (Grat. Parent. c. 9.5, p. 320.) who mentions the wish 
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title of Dominus, or Lorrl,73 a word which was grown so fhmiIiar 
to the ears of the Romans, that they no longer remembered its 
servile anù humiliating origin. The office, or rather the name, 
of consul, was cherished by a prince who contemplated with 
reverence the ruins of the republic; and the same behavior 
which had been assumed by the prudence of Augustus was 
adopted by Julian from choice and inclination. On the calends 
of January, at break of day, the new consuls, l\Iamertinus and 
Nevitta, hastened to the palace to salute the emperor. As 
soon as he was informed of theil. approach, he leaped f"om his 
throne, eagerly advanced to meet them, and compelled the 
blushing magistrates to receive the demonstrations of his 
affected humility. From the palace they proceeded to the 
senate. The emperor, on foot, marched before their litters; 
und the gazing multitude admired the Ïlnage of ancient times, 
or secretly blamed a condnct, which, in their eyes, degraded 
the majesty of the purple. 74 But the behavior of Julian was 
uniformly supported. During the games of the Circus, he had, 
imprudently or designedly, performed the manumission of a 
slave in the presence of the. consul. The moment he was 
reminded that he had trespassed on the jurisdiction of another 
magistrate, he condemned himself to pay a fine of ten pounds 
of gold; and embraced this public occasion of declaring to the 
world, that he was subject, like the rest of his fellow-citizens, 
to the 1aws,75 and even to the forms, of the republic. The 


and dcsign of Julian, insinuates, in mysterious language, (..9I1,;JJ' úíinJJ 
')'JlÜJTtr!J' . . . . uv.' J
" Ù.UEt"Wll ó y.wJ.,wJ',) that the empcror was re- 
strnincd by some particular revelation. 
73 Julian in 
Iisop060n, p. 34
. As he ncver abolished, by any 
puhlic law, the proud appcllations of Despot, or Dominus, they are 
still cxtant on his medals, (DuC'ange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 38, 3a;) and 
the private displeasure which he affect.cd to express, only gave a dif- 
fercnt tone to th(' servility of the court. The Abbé de la Bletcriu 
(lIist. de J ovien, tom. ii. p. 99-102) has curiously traced the origin 
and progress of the word Dominus under the Impcrial government. 
74 Ammian. xxii. 7. The consul 
Iamertinus (in }Jancgyr. Yet. xi. 
28, 29, 30) cclcbratcs the auspiriou;; day, like an eloquent slave, as- 
tonished and intoxicated by the condescension of his mastf'r. 
7ã Pcrsonal satire was condemned by the laws of the twelve tauJ.es: 

i male con!liderit in quem qui:'! carmina, jus est 
Judiciumque -- . 
Horat. Sat. ii. 1. 82. 
Julian (in )Iisopogon, p. 387) own
 himself subject to the law; and 
t.he Abbi> de la Bleterie (lEst. de J ovicn, tom. ii. p. 92) has ('ahcdy 
pmbraced a declaration so agrccable to his own system, and, indced, to 
the true spirit of the Imperial constitution. 
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spirit of his admimstration, and his regard for the place of hi3 
nativity, induced Julian to confer on the senate of Constanti. 
nople the same honors, privileges, and authority, which were 
still enjoyed by the senate of ancient Rome.7 6 A legal fiction 
was in
roduced, and gradually established, that one half of the 
national council had migrated into the East; and the despotic 
Sllccessors of Julian, accepting the title of Senators, acknowl- 
edged themselves the melnbers of a respectable body, which 
was permitted to represent the majesty of the Roman name. 
From Constantinople, the attention of the monarch was extended 
to the municipal senates of the provinces. He abolished, by 
repeated edicts, the unjust and pernicious exemptions which 
had withdrawn so many idle citizens from the service of their 
country; and by imposing an equal distribution of public 
d 11 ties, he restored tile strength, the splendor, or, according to 
the glowing expression of Libanius,77 the soul of the expiring 
cities of his empire. The veuerable age of Greece excited the 
1110st tender compassion in the mind of Julian, which kindled 
into rapture when he recollected the gods, the heroes, and 
the 111en superior to heroes and to gods, who have bequeathed 
to the latest posterity. the monuments of theil' genius, or the 
example of their virtues. He relieved the distress, and restored 
the beauty, of the cities of Epirus and Peloponnesus. is Athens 
acknowledged him for her benefactor; Argos, for her deli\"- 
ere'>l". The pride of Corinth, again rising from her ruins with 
the honors of a Roman colony, exacted a tribute from the 
adjacent republics, for the purpose of defraying the games of 
the Isthmus, which were celebrated in the amphitheatre with 
the hunting of bears and panthers. From this tribute the 
citiC's of Elis, of. Delphi, and of Argos, which had inherited 
from their remo
c ancestors the sacred office of perpetuating 


-;6 Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 158. 
7ì 
1I T/
Ç ß()lÌÀtìÇ raXvÇ tþvXtJ nÚ).Hrlç raT/J'. See Lib:miu5, (Orat. 
Parent. c. 71, p. 296,) .A.mmianus, (xxii. 9,) and the Thcoclo
ian Code, 
(I. xii. tit. Í. leg. 50-36,) with Godefroy's Comrnel1tary, (torn. iv. p. 
:
gO-40 1-.) Y ct the whole subject of the Curia, notwithstanding 
\-cry ample materials, still l'emaius the most obscure in the legal his- 
tory of the emrire. 
78 Quæ paulo ant,.e arida et siti anhclantia viscbantur, ea nunc 
perlni, munclari, maclerc; Fora, Deambulacra, Gymnasia, lætis et 
{riludentibus populis frequentari; dies festos, et cclebrari vetcres, et 
110Y08 in honorem principis conseerari, (l\1amertin. xi. 9.) He partie 1- 
larly restored the eity of Nieopolis and the Aetiac games, which hl.d 
been instituted by Augustus. 
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th
 Olympic, .the Pythian, and the Nemcan game
, claimed 
u Jl1st e:\.emptIon. The immunity of Elis and Delphi was 
respecteù by the Corinthians; but the poverty of Argos tempted 
the insolence of oppression; and the feeble complaints of its 
deputies were sil{'nced by the decree of a provincial magis- 
trate, who s<,ems to have consulted only the interest of tho 
capital in which he resided. Seven years after this sentence, 
Tulian 79 allowed the cause to be referred to a superior tri
m- 
l1al; and his eloquence was interposed, most probably with 
success, in the defence of a city, which had been the royal 
seat of Agamemnon,8U and had given to l\lacedonia a race of 
kin,gs and conq uerors.8 1 
The laborious administration of military and civil affairs, 
which were rnult1plied in proportion to the extent of the 
empire, exercised the abilities of Julian; but he frequently 
assumed the two characters of Orator 82 and of J udgp,ti3 
which are almost unknown to the modern sovereigns' of 


79 Julian. Epi
t. xxxv. p. 407-411. Thig epistle, which illu:;;trates 
the declining age of Greece, i8 omitted by the Abbé de la 13lpterie ; 
and, strangely disfigured by the Latin translator, who, by renùering 
t
,i;uu, tributum, and lðu;JTUI, populus, directly contraclict
 the sense 
of the original. 
80 lIe reigned in 
[ycenæ at the distance of fifty stadia, or si" 
miles, from Argos: but these cities, which alternately tlourishpd. 
are confounded by the Greek poets. Strabo, 1. viii. p. 579, eùit. 
_\.mstel. 1 ï 07. 
tH )larsham, Canon. Chron. p. 421. This pedigree from Temenu
 
and Hercules may be suspicious; yet it was allowed, alter a !:itriet in- 
quiry by the juùges of the Olympic games, (Herodot. 1. v. c. 2
,) at a 
time when the Maceioniañ kings were ob:,cure and ullpopula.r l1l 
Greece. "Then the Achæan league declared against Philip, it was 
thou;?;ht decent that the deputies of Argos should retire, ('1'. I,iv. 
xxxii. 22.) .. 
t:j:! His eloquence is celebrated by Libanius, (Orat. l>arent. c. 7;J, 76. 
p. 300, 301,) who distinctly mentions the orators of IIom
r. Socrates 
(1. iii. c. 1) has rashly asserted that Julian was the only prince, since 
Juliu,; C
c"ar, 'who harangued the senate. All the predecessor
 of 
Xe1'o, (Tacit. Annal. xiii. 3,) and many (,f his succe:-;sOl"S, po
scsse\..l 
the faculty of speaking in public; and it might be proved by Yarioll
 
examples, that they frequently exerci3ed it in the scnate. 
83 .Ammianus (xxi. 10) has impartially stated the merits and defc:C't3 
f)f his judicial proceeding". I..ibanius (Orat. Parent. e. ÐO, 91, p. :31.'-', 
&c.) has Been only the fair side, and his picture, if it flatters the 
person, CxpI:esscs ut lea::;t the duties, of the judge. Gregory Xazi:ll1- 
zen, (Orat. iv. p. 120,) who 8uppresses the virtues, and exaggerat('] 
even the ycnial fault
, of the Apostate, triumphantly v.skg, whetl-leI 
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Europe. The arts of pel'suasion, so diligent1y cultivated by 
the first Cæsars, were neglected by the 111ilitary ignorance and 
Asiatic pride of theil" successors; and if they condescended 
to harangue the soldiers, whom they feared, they trf'ated with 
silent disdain the senators, whorn they despised. The assem- 
blies of the senate, which Constantius had avoided, were con- 
sidered by Julian as the place where he could exhibit, with 
the lTIOst propriety, the maxims of a republican, and the 
talents of a rhetorician. He alternately practised, as in a 
school of declamation, the several modes of praise, of cen- 
sure, of exhortation; and his friend Libanius has remarJ.
ed, 
that the study of Homer taught him to imitate the simple, 
concise style of 1\1enelaus, the copiousness of Nestor, whose 
words descended like the flakes of a winter's snow, or the 
pathetic and forcible eloquence of Ulysse
. The functions 
of a judge, which are sometimes incompatible with those of a 
prince, were exercised by Julian, not only as a duty, but as an 
amusement; anù although he lTIight have trusted the integrity 
anù discernment of his Prætorian præfccts, he often placed 
himself by their side on the seat of judgment. The acute 
penetration of his mind was agreeably occupied in detecting 
and defeating the chicanery of the advocates, who labored to 
disguise the truths of facts, and to pervert the sense of the 
Ia \Vs. He sometimes forgot the gravity of his station, asked 
indiscreet or unseasonable questions, and betrayed, by the 
loudness of his voice, and the agitation of his body, the ear- 
nest vehemence with which he maintained his opinion against 
the judges, the advocates, and their clients. But his knowl- 
edge of his own temper prompted him to encourage, and 
even to solicit, the reproof of his friends and ministers; and 
whenever they ventured to oppose the irregular sallies of his 
passions, the spectators could observe the shame, as well as 
the gratitude, of their n1onarch. The decrees of Julian were 
almost always founded on the principles of justice; and he 
had the firmness to resist the two lTIOst dangerous temptations, 
which assault the tribunal of a sovereign, under the specious 
forms of compassion and equity. He decided the merits of 
the cause without weighing the circumstances of the parties; 
find the !Joor, whonl he wished to relieve, were condemned to 


such a judge was fit to be seated between 
Iinos and Rhadamanthus, 
in the Elysian fields. 
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tisfy thp. just demands of a noble and wealthy adversary. 
I-Ie carefully distinguished the judge from the legislator; 84 
é\nd though he n1editated a necessary reformation of the 
Roman jL1ri
prudence, he pronounced sentence according to 
the strict and literal interpretation of those laws, which tho 
magistrates were bound to execute, and the subjects to 
obey. 
The generality of princes, if they were stripped of their 
purple, and cast naked into the world, would immediately sink 
to the lowest rank of society, without a hope of emerging 
from their obscurity. But the personal merit of Julian was, 
in some measure, independent of his fortune. \Vhatever had 
been his choice of life, by the force of intrepid courage, 
lively wit, and intense application, he would have obtained, or 
at Ìeast he would have deserved, the highest honors of his pro- 
fession; and Julian might have raised himself to the rank of 
Ininister, or general, of the state in which he was bUl'n a pri- 
vate citizen. If the jealous caprice of power had disappointed 
his expectations, if he had prudently declined the paths of 
greatness, the employment of the same talents in studious 
solitude would have placed beyond the reach of kings his 
present happiness and his immortal fame. \Vhen we inspect, 
with minute, or perhaps malevolent attention, the portrait of 
Julian, something seems wanting to the grace and perfection 
of the whole figure. I-lis genius was less powerful and sub- 
iime than that of Cæsar; nor did he possess the consummate 
prudence of A.ugustus. The virtues of Trajan appear more 
steady and natural, and the philosophy of :!\Iurcus iR Inure 
simple and consistent. Yet Julian sustained adversity with 
firmness, and prosperity with moderation. After an interval 
of one hundred and twenty years from the death of Alexander 
Severus, tbe Romans beheld an emperor who made no dis- 
tinction between his duties and his pleasures; who labored to 
relieve the distress, and to revive the spirit, of his subjects; 
anò who endeavored always to connect authority with merit, 
and happiness with virtue. Even faction, and religious fi\c- 


84 Of the laws which Julian enacted in a reign of six.teen months, 
fifty-four have been admitted into the codes of Theodosius and Jus- 
t;nian. (Gothofred. Chron. I....egum, p. 6-1-67.) The Abbé de la 
Blcterie (tom. ii. p. 3lD-33 ,) has chosen one of these laws to give 
all idea of Julian's Latin style, whi
h is forcible and elaborate, but 
lCt58 pure than his G rcck. 
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tion, was constrained to acknowledge the superiority of his 
genius, in peace as well as in war, and to confess, with a sigh, 
that the apostate Julian was a lover of his country, and that 
he deserved the empire of the world.8 5 


85 


. . . . Ductor fortissimus armis; 
Conditor et legum celeberrimus; ore manûque 
Consultor patriæ; scd non consultor habenùæ 
Hcligionis; amans tercentum millia Divl'Jill. 
Perlidus ille Deo, sed non et perfidus orbi. 
Prudent. Apotheosis, 450, &c. 
TIle consciousness of a generous sentiment scems to have raised t110 

hristian poet above his usual meùiocrity. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


TilE rtf:LIGJON OF JULIAN. - UNIVERSAL TOLERATION. - HE 
ATTEl\IPTS TO RESTORE AND REFORM THE PAGAN WORSHIP 
- TO Rl:.BU1LlJ THE TEl\IPLE OF JERUSALEl\I. - HIS ARTFUL 
PE RSECUTh}
 \J}, THE CHRISTIANS. - l\IUTUAL ZEAL AND 
INJUSTICE. 


THE character of Apostate has injured the reputation of 
Julian; and the enthusiasm which clouded his virtues has 
e:\.aggerated the real and apparent magnitude of his faults. 
Our partial ignoronce nrlY represent him as a philosophic 
monarch, who studied to protect, with an equal hand, the 
religious factions of the empire; and to allay the theological 
fever which had inflamed the minds of the people, from the 
edicts of Diocletian to the exile of Athanasius. A more accu- 
r3.te view of the character and conduct of Julian will remove 
thls favorable prepossession for a prince who did not escape 
the general contagion of the times. 'Ve enjoy the singular 
anvantage of comparing the pictures which have been delin- 
eated by his. fondest admirers and his implacable enemies. 
The actions of Julian are faithfully related by a judicious and 
candid historian, the impartial spectator of his life and death. 
The .unanimous evidence of his contemporaries is COnfil'll1ed 
by the public and private declarations of the emperor himself; 
and his various writings express the uniform tenor of his 
religious sentiments, which policy would have prompted hirD 
to dissemble rather than to affect. A devout and sincere 
attachment for the gods of Athens and Rome constituted the 
ruling passion of Julian; 1 the powers of an enlightened under- 
standing were betrayed and corrupted by the influence of 


1 I shall transcribe some of his own expressions from a short reli- 
gious discourse which the Imperial pontiff composed to censure the 
bold hnpiety of a Cynic. 'Ai.)." 'ò.ttw
 OÚTW ð'i Tt TOt.l
 efOÚ
 nicrf;txee, 
Y.u.ì. <f'Ã(
, y.ai aÉfJo.J, xv.i ü
o.ttw, "eel n
J'8' Ct-:rÀwç TU 'fOWVTa nQò
 athoVi 
n
o l"W, ÖOU.TCI;!! ãv TtÇ Y.CCL ora n
òç àyaÐovç ðwnoTaç, 1U.jOÇ ðtðaaxúÀovç, 
nQòç: nar;!!uç, neòç XJ,ðf,uú,'aç. Orate vii. p. 212. The varicty and 
copiousness of the Greek tongue seem inadequate to the fervor of 
his devotion. 
VOL. II. 36 
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superstltlOus prejudice; and the phantoms which existed only 
in the mind of the cmperor had a real and pernicious effect 
on the government of the empirc. 'The vehement zeal of the 
Christians, who àespised the worship, and overturned the altars, 
of those fabulous deities, engaged their votary in a state of 
irreconcilable hostility with a very numerous party of his sub- 
jects; and he was sometimes tempted by thc desire of victory, 
or the shame of a repulse, to violate the laws of prudence, 
and even of justice. The triumph of the party, which he 
deserted and opposed, has fixed a stain of infamy on the name 
of Julian; and the unsuccessful a postate has been overwhelmed 
with a torrent of pious invectives, of which the signal was 
given by the sonorous trumpet 2 of Gregory N azianzen. 3 The 
interesting nature of the events which were crowded into the 
short reign of this active emperor, deserve a just and circum- 
stantial narrative. His motives, his counsels, and his actions, 
as far as they are connected with the history of religion, will 
be the subject of the present chapter. 
The cause of his stran
e and fatal apostasy may be derived 
from the early period of his life, when he was left an orphan 
in the hands of the murùerers of his family. The names of 
Christ and of Constantius, the ideas of slavery and of religion, 
were soon associated in a youthful imagination, which was 
susceptible of the most liycly impressions. The care of his 
infancy was intrusted to' Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia,4 who 
was related to him on the side of his mother; and till Julian 


2 The orator, with some eloquence, much enthusiasm, and more 
vanity, addrcsses his discourse to heaven and earth, to men and an- 
gels, to the Jiving and the dead; and above all, to the great Constan- 
tius, (El T'Ç araðJla,
, an odd Pagan expression.) He concludes with a 
bold assurance, that he has erected a monument not less durable, and 
much more portable, than the columns of I-Iercules. See Greg. N azi- 
anzen, Orate üi. p. 60, iv. p. 1:34. 
a See this long invective, which has been injudiciously divided into 
two orations in Gregory's 'Yorks, tom. i. p. 49-134, Paris, 1630. It 
was published by Gregory n.nd his friend Basil, (iv. p. 133,) about six 
months after the deùth of Julian, when his remains had been carried 
to Tarsus, (iy. p. 120;) but while Jovian was still on the throne, (ill. 
p. 54, iv. p. 117.) I have derived much assistance from a }'rench 
version and remarks, printC'd at I.l)"ons, 1735. 
.. Nicomediæ ab Eusebio educatu8 Episcopo, quem gcnere longi1,ls 
contingebat, (Ammian. xxii. 9.) J-uliall never expresses any gratitude 
towards that Arian prelate; but he celebrates his preceptor, the eunuch 

{ardonius, and describes his mode of education, which inspired his 
pupil with Ð passionate admiration for the genius, and perhaps the 
r
ligion, of Homcr. 
1isopogon, p. 
{ílt 3ð2. 
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reached the Í\ventieth year of his age, he rc>ceÍ\-ed fronl his 
Christian preceptors the education, not of a hero, but of a saint. 
The emperor, less jealous of a heavenly than of an earthly 
crown, contented himself with the imperfect character of a 
catechumen, while he bestowed the advantagE's of baptism 5 
on the nephews of Constantine. 6 They wero even admitted 
to the inferior offices of the ecclesiastical order; and Julian 
publicly read the Holy Scriptures in tho church of Nicomedia. 
The study of religion, which they assiduously cultivated, 
appeareù to produce the fairest fruits of faith and devotion. 7 
They prayed, they fasted, they distributed alms to the poor, 
gifts to the clergy, and oblations to the tombs of the martyrs; 
nnd the splendid 1110nUment of St. l\Iamas, at Cæsarea, was 
erected, or at least was undertaken, by the joint labor of Gallus 
and Julian. 8 'I'hey respectfully conversed with the bishops, 
who were eminent for superior sanctity, and soliciteù the 
benediction of the 1110nks and hermits, \vho had introduced 
into Cappadocia the voluntary hardships of the ascetic life. 9 
A.s the two princes advanced towards the years of manhood, 
thC'y discovered, in their religious sentiments, the èifference 
of their characters. The dull and obstinate understanding of 
8allu
, embraced, with implicit zeal, the doctrines of Chris- 
Úanity; which never influenced his conduct, or moderated hiR 
t>Ðssions. The mild disposition of the younger brother was 

css repugnant to the precepts of the gospel; and his activc 


Ó Greg. K az. iii. p. 70. He laboreù to effect that holy mark in the 
hlood, pcrh:lps of a Taurobolium. Darou. Annal. Eccle
. A. D. 331, 
1'0. 3, 4. 
6 Julian him!'elf (Epist. Ii. p. 45,1) assures the AJexandriano; that 
he had been a Christian (he mu
t mean a sincere one) till the twen- 
tieth year of his age. 
7 See his Christian, auci even eccle:;iastical education, b Gregory, 
(iii. p. 68,) 80crates, 1...1. iii. c. 1,) and Sozomcn, (1. Y. c. 2.) lIe es- 
caped vcry narrmdy from bcing a bishop, ana perhapR a saint. 
t! The share of the work which had been allotted to Gallu
, wa
 
pro":iecuted ,\Íth vigor and success; but the earth obst.inately }.ejected 
Rnd subverted the structurcs which ,,,"ere imposed by the sacrilegious 
hand of Julian. Gre
. iii. p. .sa, 60, 61. Such a partial earthquake, 
attested by many living spectators, would form one of the ('L.tr,
..t 
miracles in eccle
iastil'al story. 
11 The 'lJllilosophcr (Fragme;lt, p. 2S8,) ridicuka the iron ehain<;, &c., 
of these solitary fanatics, (see Tillcmont, 
Il'm. Eccl('
. tern. ix. p. 661, 
JiG2,) who had forgot that man is by nature a gentle and '!ocial ani- 
mal, &J.OQlVllOV lPl!au 
O).'TIY.OV 
lVOV xui 
"IÉ!lOV. The Pagan suppose::, 
that because they had renounc('d th
 h()Ò.
. t hp
- "(>1"(' }1()
 .,......:f (1 a p 1 
tormpnt("c} h
. ('yit (hp1TI()lIs. 
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curiosity might have been gratified by a theological system, 
which explains the mysterious essence of the Dcity, and opens 
the boundless prospect of invisible and future worlds. But 
the independent spirit of Julian refused to yield the passive 
and unresisting obedience which was required, in the name of 
religion, by the haughty ministers of the church. Their specu- 
btive opinions were impo
ed as positive laws, and guarded by 
the terrors of eternal punishments; but while they prescribed 
the rigid formulary of the thoughts, the words, and the actions 
of the young prince; whilst they silenced his o
iectionS", anù 
severely checked the freedom of his inquiries, they secretly 
provoked his impatient genius to disclaim the authority of his 
ecclesiastical guides. He was educated in the Lesser Asia, 
amidst the scandals of the Arian controversy.lo The fierce 
contests of the Eastern bishops, the incessant alterations of 
their creeds, and the profane motives which appeared to actu- 
ate their conduct, insensibly strengthened the prejudice of 
Julian, that they neither understood nor believed the religion 
for which they so fiercely contended. Instead of listening to 
the proofs of Christianity with that favorable attention which 
adds weight to the most respectable evidence, he heard with 
suspicion, and disputed with obstinacy and acuteness, the doc- 
trines for which he already entertained an invincible aversion
 
\Vhcnever the young princes were directed to compose decla- 
mations on the subject of the prevailing controversies, Julian 
always declared himself the advocate of Paganism; under 
the specious excuse that, in the defence of the weaker cause, 
his learning and ingenuity might be more advantageously 
exercised and displayed. 
As soon as Gallus was invested with the honors of tbe pur- 
. pIe, Julian was permitted to breathe the air of freedOlTI, of 
literature, and of Paganism. ll The crov,-d of sophists, who 
were attracted by the taste and liberality of their royal pupil, 
had fonned a strict alliance between the learning and the 
religion of Greece; and the pOelT\S of flomer, instead of being 


10 See Julian apud Cyril,!. vi. p. 206, 1. viii. p. 253, 262. 
'You 
l)crsecute," sáys he, u those heretics who do not mourn the dead man 
precisely in the way which you approve." lIe shows himself a tol- 
erable thcologiap; but he maintains that the Chri-'<tian Trinity is not 
derived from the doct.rine of Paul, of Jesus, or of 
loses. 
11 Libanius, Orate Parentalis, c. 9, 10. p. 232, &c. Greg. N azianzen. 
Orate iii. p. 6]. :Buuap. Vito 
opbil'3t. in 
.raximo, p. 63, 69, 70, edit... 
c;'Jmmc-lin. . 
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nàmired as the original productions of human genius, ,,,ere 
seriously ascribed to the heavenly inspiration of Apollo and 
the mu
es. The deities of Olympus, as they are painted by 
the immortal bard, imprint themselves on the minds \\"hich arc 
the least addicted to superstitious credulity. Our familiar 
IU10wiedge of their names and characters, their forms and 
attributes, seems to bestow on those airy beings a real and 
substantial existence; and the pleasing enchantment produces 
au imperfect and momentary assent of the imagination to 
those fables, which are the most repugnant to our reason and 
experience. In the age of Julian, every circumstance con- 
tributed to prolong and fortify the illusion; the magnificent 
temples of Greece and Asia; the works of those artists who 
had expressed, in painting or in sculpture, the divine concep- 
tions of the poet; the pomp of festivals and sacrifices; the 
successful arts of divination; the popular traditions of oracles 
and prodigies; and the ancient practice of two thousand years. 
The weakness of polytheism was, in some measure, excused 
by the moderation of its claims; and the devotion of the 
Pagan
 was not incompatible with the most licentious scepti- 
cism)2 Instead of an indivisible and regular system, which 
occup1es the whole extent of the believing mind, the l11ythology 
of the Greeks was composed of a thou::iand foosc and flexible 
parts, and the servant of the gods was at liberty to define the 
Jegree and measure of his religious faith. The creed which 
Julian adopted for his own use was of the largest dimensiou
 ; 
and, by a strange contradiction, he disdained the salutary yoke 
of the gospel, whilst he made a voluntary offering of his 
reason on the altars of Jupiter and Apollo. One of the orations 
of Julian is consecrated to the honor of Cybele, the mother 
of the gods, who required from her effeminate priests the 
Lloody sacrifice, so rashly performed by the madness of the 
Phrygian boy. The pious emperor condescends to relate, 
without a blush, and without a smile, the voyage of the god. 
dess from the shores of Pergamus to the mouth of the Tyber, 
and the stupendous miracle, v."hich convinced the senate and 
people of Rome that the lump of clay, which their ambas
a- 
dor5 had transported over the seas, was endowed with life, and 


12 A modl'rn philosopher has ingeniousl)" compared the different 
oj1cration of theism mnl polytheism, with regard to the doubt or C("'l1- 
victioll which they produce in the human mind. See Hume's E"'....ays. 
vol. Ü. p. 411-1.37, in 8yo, edit. 1777. 
35 <<: 
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sentiment, and divine power.1 3 For the truth of this rrodigy 
he appeals to the public n10numents of the city; and censures, 
with some acrirnony, the sickly and affected taste of those 
men, who impertinently derided the sacred traditions of their 
ancestors.1 4 
But the devout philosopher, who sincerely embraced, and 
warmly encouraged, the superstition of the people, reserved 
for himself the privilege of a liberal interpretation; and silently 
withdrew from the foot of the altars into the sanctuary of the 
temple. The extravagance of the Grecian mythology pro- 
claimed, with a clear and audible voice, that the pious inquirer, 
instead of being scandaJized or satisfied with the literal sense. 
should diligently explore the occult wisdom, which had been 
disguised, by the prudence of antiquity, under the mask of 
foHy and of fable. I5 The philosophers of the Platonic s('hool,16 
Plotinus, Porphyry, and the divine lamblichus, were admired 
as the most skilful masters of this allegorical science, which 
labored to soften and harrnon.ize the deformed features of 
Paganism. Julian himself, who was directed in the mysterious 
pursuit by Ædesius, the venerable successor of lamblichus, 
aspired to the possession of a treasure, which he esteemed, if 
we may credit his solemn asseverations, far above the empire 
of the world.l 7 It was indeed a treasure, which derived its 


13 The Idæan mother landcd in Italy about the end of the sccond 
Punic war. The miracle of Claudia, eithcr virgin. or matron, who 
cleared her fanl.e by disgracing thc gravel' modesty of the Roman 
ladies, is attcsted by a cloud of witncsscs. Their cyidence is collected 
by Drakenborch, (ad Silium Italicum, xyii. 33;) but we may observe 
that Livy (xxix. 14) slides over the transaction with discreet am. 
biguity. 
14 1 cannot refrain from transcribing the emphatical words of 
Julian: i,uui Òl ðUY.Eì Tuìç 7ZÚ).ElJ( 7TLOnÚEtV .UëÚ..).Ol' '(ù '(Ulal''(c.! I
' 'lut'TOIl1l 
'Cui.; ;!o.ll1/}(Jiç, ;;;., '(Ú 1þVX
QIOV ðr:'flV ,uÈ1', i'Y'E; ðÈ m:òÈ bJ. (Ji.inu. Orat. v. 
p. 1Gl. Julian likewise declares his firm bclief in the ancilia, the holy 
shield"!, ,yhich dropped from heaven on the Quirinal hill; and pities th.! 
strange blinùncss of the Christians, who preferred the cross to thCE) 
celestial trophies. Apud Cyril. 1. vi. p. 194. 
Ii) See the principlcs of allegory, in Julian, (Orat. vii. p. 216, 222.. 
lEs reasoning i
 less absurù than that of some modern theologians, 
.who as.3ert that an extravagant or contradictory doctrinc must be 
diville; gince no man alivc could have thought of inventing it. 
16 Eunapius has made these sophists the subject of a part.ial and 
fanatical history; and thc lcarned Brucker (llist. PhilosOl,h. tom. ii. 
p. 217-303) has employed much labor to illustrate their obscure liv{):J 
and incomprehensible doctrines. 
17 Julian, Orate vii. p. 22
. lIe swears with. the most fervcnt and 
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value only from opinion; and every artist who flattered hinl- 
self that he had extracted the precious ore fTOln the surround- 
ing dross, claimed an equal right of stamping the l1aIne and 
figure the most Dgreeable to his peculiar fancy. The fable 
of A.tys nnd Cybele had been already eXplained by Porphyry; 
but his labors served only to animate the pious industry of 
Julian, who invented and published his own allegory of that 
ancient and lTIystic tale. 'rhis freedom of interpretation, 
which 111ight gratify the pride of the Platonists, exposed the 
vanity of their ar
. \Vithout a tedious detail, the modern 
reader could not form a just idea of the strange allusions, the 
forced etymologies, the solemn trifling, and the impenetrable 
obscurity of these sages, who professed to reveal the system 
of the universe.. As the traditions of Pagan Inythology wer6 
variously related, the sacred interpreters were at liberty to 
select the most convenient circumstances; and as they trans- 
lated an arbitrary cipher, they could extract fron1 any fable 
any sense which was adapted to their favorÌte system of 
religion and philosophy. The lascivious form of a naked 
Venus was tortured into the discovery of sonle moral precept, 
or sonle physical truth; and the castration of Atys explained 
the revol ution of the sun between the tropics, or the separation 
of the human soul frOlll vice and error. 18 
The theological system of Julian appears to have contained 
the sublime and important principles of natural religion. But 
as the faith, which is not founded on revelation, must remain 
destitute of any firm assurance, the disciple of Plato impru- 
dently relapsed into the habits of vulgar superstition; and the 
popular and philosophic notion of the Deity seems to have 
been confounded in the practice, the writings, and even in the 
tnind of Julian)3 Tho pious emperor acknowledged and 


enthusiastic devotion; and trembl'Cs, lest he should betray too much 
of these holy mysteries, which the profanc might deride with an 
impious Sardonic laugh. 
l
 See the fifth oration of Julian. But all the nllegories which 
ever issued from the Platonic school arc not worth the short poem of 
Catullus on the same extraordinary subject. The transition of Atys, 
from the wildest enthusiasm to sober, pathetic complaint, for his irre- 
trievable loss, D;l.ust inspire a man 'with pity, a eunuch with despair. 
19 The true religion of Julian may be deduced from the Cæsars, p. 
308, with Spanheim's notes and illustrations, from the fragments in 
Cyril,!. ii. p. 57, 58, and especially from the theological oration in 
Solem Regem, p. 130-158, addressed, in the confidence of friendship, 
to the præfect Sallust. 
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adored the Eternal Cause of the universe, to WllOll1 he ascribed 
all the perfections of an infinite natul"E', invisible to the eyes, 
and inaccessible to the understanding, of feeble lIJortals. ;rhe 
Suprerne God had created, or rather, in the Platonic language, 
had gencrated, the gradual succession of dependent spirits, of 
gods, of dæmons, of heroes, and of men; and every being 
which derived its existence imlnediately from the First Cause, 
received the inherent gift of immortality. That so precious 
an advantage might be lavished upon unworthy objects, the 
Creator had intrusted to the skill and power of the inferior 
gods the office of forming the human body" and of arranging 
the beautiful harmony of the animal, the vegetable, and the 
mineral kingdOlns. 1'0 the conduct of these divine ministers 
be delegated the temporal government of this lower world; 
but their imperfect administration is not exempt from discord 
or error. 'rhe earth and its inhabitants are divided among 
them, and the characters of Mars or l\Iinerva, of l\1ercury or 
V cnus, may be distinctly traced in the laws and manners of 
their peculiar votaries. As long as our immortal souls are 
confinect in a mortal prison, it is our interest, as well as our 
duty, to solicit the favor, nnd to deprecate the wrath, of the 
:powers of hea.ven; whose pride is gratified by the devo.tion of 
mankind; and whose grosser parts may be supposed to derive 
some nourishment from the fU1l1es of sacrifice. 20 The inferior 
gods might sonletimes condescend to animate the statues, and 
to inhabit the temples, which were dedicated to their honor. 
They might occasionally visit the earth, but the heavens were 
the proper throne and symbol of their glory. The invariable 
order of the sun, mo-on, and stars, was hastily admitted by 
Julian, as a proof of their eternal duration; and their eternity 
was a sufficient evidence that they were the worl
manship, not 
of an inferior deity, but of the Omnipotent King. . In the 
system of the Platonists, the visible was a type of the invisible 
world. The celestial bodies, as they were informed by a 
divine spirit, rnight be considered as the objects the most 
worthy of religious worship. The SUN, whose genial inf1u- 
cnce pervades and sustains the universe, justly claimed tho 


20 Julian adopts this gross conception by ascribing it to his favorite 
:Marcus Antoninus, (Cæsares, p. 333.) The Stoics and Platonists hes- 
itated between the analogy of bodies and the purity of spirits; yet 
the gravest philosophers inclined to the whimsical fancy of Aristoph- 
ancs and Lucian, that an unbelieving age might starve the immortal 
god..i. See Observations de Spanhoim, p. 281, 4,14, &e. 
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adoration of mankind, as the bright representative of the LOGos, 
the lively, the rational, the beneficent image of the intellectuaL 
Fa
her.21 
In every age, the absence of genuine inspiration is supplied 
by the strong illusions of enthusiasm, and the mimic arts of 
imposture. If, in the time of Julian, these arts had been 
practised only by the pagan priests, for the support of an 
expiring cause, some indulgence might perhaps be allowed to 
the interest and habits of the sacerdotal character. But it 
may appear a snbject of surprise and scandal, that the phil os. 
ophers themselves should have contributed to abuse the super. 
stitious credulity of mankind?! and that the Grecian Hkysteries 
shou Id have been supported by the magic or theurgy of the 
modern Platonists. They arrogantly pretended to con trol the 
order of nature, to explore the secrets of futurity, to command 
the service of the inferior dæmons, to enjoy the view and con- 
versation of the su perior gods, and by disengaging the soul 
from her material bands, to reunite that immortal particle with 
the Infinite and Divine Spirit. 
The devout and fearless curiosity of Julian tcmpted t
e 
phibsophers with the hopes of an easy conquest; which, 
from the situation of their young proselyte, rnight be produc- 

lve of the most important consequences. 23 Julian imbibed 
..he first rudiments of the Platonic doctrines from the mouth 
of Ædesius, who had fixed at Pergamus his wandering and 
persecuted school. But as the declining strength of that ven- 
erable !'age was unequal to the ardor, the diligence, the rapid 
conception of his pupil, 1\1,70 of his 1110st learned disciples, 


21 <I H,
,ov ,Hyw, -rù Lr;)v ãyc').,ua xed (U1J1V XO}', xd fn'OV}', YOU/. ùyatJOf(!Yov 
'f'OÙ }'O'.TO'-; nar'.!l)ç. Julian. Epi
t. Ii. In another place, (apucl Cyr:l. 1. 
ii. p. 69,) he c.tlls the Sun God, and the throne of God. J ulia
l be- 
lieved the Platonieian Trinity; and only blames the Christia:ls ìor 
preferring a mortal to an immortal Logos. 
22 The sophists of Eunapius perform as many miracles as the s3.ints 
of the desert; and the only circumstance in their favor is, that they 
are of a. les8 gloomy complexion. Instead of devils ,vith horns anù 
tails, lamblichus evoked the genii of love, Eros and Anteros, from 
two aLljacent fountains. Two bellutiful boys issued from the "rIter, 
Ít)udly embraced him as their father, and retired at his command, p. 
26, 27. 
t3 The dexterous management of these sophist!'!, 'who played their 
credulous pupil into each other's hands, is fairly told by Eunapins 
(p. 69-79) with unsuspecting simplicity. The Abbé de la Elete-rie 
understands, a11c1 neatly describes, the whole comedy, (Vie de J u.. 
lien, p. 61-G7.) 
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Chrys
nthes and Eusebius, supplied, at his 0\\ n desire, th
 
place of their aged master. These phi1osoph
rs seem to IJave 
prepared and distributed their respectivé par:s; and theyart- 
fully contrived, by dark hints and affected disf'utcs, to excite 
the impatient hopes of the aspirant, till they delivered him 
into the hands of their associate, l\Iaximus, the boldest and 
most skilfLll master of the Theurgic science. By his hands, 
Julian was secretly initiated at Ephesus, in the hventieth year 
of h:s age. I-lis residence at Athens confirn1ed tbis unnatural 
all iance of philosophy aud superstition. fIe obtained the priv- 
ikge of a solemn initiation into the rnysteries of Eleusis, which. 
amidst the general decay of the Grecian worship, still retained 
some vestiges of their primævai sanctity; and such was tho 
zeal of Julian, that he afterwards invited the Eleusinian pontiff 
to the court of Gaul, for the sole purpose of consummating, 
by mystic rites and sacrifices, the great work of his sanctifica- 
tion. As these ceremonies were performed in the depth of 
caverns, and in the silence of the night, and as the inviolable 
secret of the mysteries was preserved by the discretion of the 
initiated, I shall not presume to describe the horrid sounds. 
aud fiery apparitions, which were presented to the senses, OJ 
the imagination, of the credulous aspirant,2 o t till the visiom 
of comfort and knowledge broke upon him in a blaze of celes. 
tial light. 2 .3 In the caverns of Ephesus and Eleusis, the milw 
of Julian was penetrated with sincere, deep, and unalterabl.: 
enthusiasm; though he might sometimes exhibit the vicissi. 
tudes of pK>IJS fraud and hypocrisy, which may be observed. 
or at least suspected, in the charatters of the most cOl1scientiou I 
fanati(:s. From that moment he consecrated his life to th... 
service of the gods; and while the occupations of war, of gov. 
ern:11ent, and of study, seemed to clailn the whole measure of 
his time, a stated portion of the hours of the night was inva. 
riably reserved for the exercisE' of private devotion. The 
temperance which adorned the severe manners of the soldier 


24 "\Yhell Julian, in a momentary panic, made the sign of the cros
, 
the dæmons instantly disappeared, (Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. 71.) 
Gregory supposes that they were frightened, but the priests declared 
that they ,vere indignant. The reader, according -to the measure of 
his f
Üth, win determine this profound question. 
2,") A dark and distant view of the terrors and joys of initiation is 
sl)Qwn by Dioll Chrysostom, Themistius, Proelus, and Stobæus. The 
Iparned author of the Divine LefTation has exhibited their words, (vol. 
i. p. 239, 217, 248, 280, edit. lï65,) which he dexterously or forcibly 

pplies to his own hypothesis. 
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:1uJ the philosopher, 'Yas connected with some strict and friv- 
olous rules of religious abstinence; and it was in honor of 
Pan or l\Iercury, of Hecate or Isis, that Julian, on particular 
days, denied himself the use of some particular food, which 
might have been oflènsivù to his tutelar deities. By these 
voluntary fasts, he prepared his senses and his understanding 
for the frequent and familiar visits with which he was honored 
by the celestial powers. Notwithstanding the modest silence 
of Julian himself, we may learn from his faithful friend, the 
orator Libanius, that he lived in a perpetual intercourse with 
the gods and goddesses; that they descended upon earth to 
enjoy the conversation of their favorite hero; that they gently 
interrupted his slumbers by touching his hand or his hair; 
tlJat they warned him of every impending danger, and con- 
ducted him, by their infallible wisdom, in every action of his 
)ife; and that he had acquired such an intilnate knowledge of 
his heavenly guests, as readily to distinguish the voice of Jupi- 
ter frOln that of l\Iinerva, and the form of Apollo from the 
figure of IIercules. 26 These sleeping or waking \Tisions, the 
ordinal'y etfects of abstinence and fanaticisnl, would almost 
degi-ade the emperor to the level of an Egyptian monk. But 
the useless lives of .Antony or Pachomius were consumed in 
these vain occupations. Julian could break from the dream 
of superstition to arm himself for battle; and after vanq uish- 
ing in the field the enen1ies of Rome, he calmly retired into 
his tent, to dictate the wise and salutary laws of an empire, or 
to indulge his genius in the elegant pursuits of literature and 
philosophy. 
The important secret of the apostasy of Julian was intrusted 
to the fidelity of the initiated, with whom he was united by 
the sacred ties of friendship and religion. 27 The pleasing 
rumor was cautiously circulated among the adherents of the 
ancient worship; and his future greatness became the object 
of the hopes, the prayers, and the predictions of the Pagans, 


26 Julian's modesty confined him to obscure and occasional hints; 
but Libanius expatiates with pleasure on the fa<;ts and visions of the 
religious hero. (Legat. ad Julian. p. 157, and Orate Parental. c. 
lxxxii. p. 309, 310.) 
27 I..ibanius, Orate l")arent. C. x. p. 233, 234. Gallus had some rea- 
Bon to suspect the secret apostasy of his broth(,l"; and in a lettor. 
which may be received as genuine, he exhorts Julian to aclhcrc to the 
religion of their anCC8toJ"s; an argument, which, as it should seem, 
was not yet pcd'cctly rirc. See Julian. 01'" p. 4õ i, and lIie-t. de Joyien, 
tern. ii. p. 141. 
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in every province of the empire. From the zeal and virtues 
of their royal proselyte, they fondly expected the cure of 
every evil, and the restoration of every blessing; and instead 
of disapproving of the ardor of their pious wishes, Julian 
ingenuously confessed, that he was ambitious to attain a situa.. 
tion in which he might be useful. to his country and to his 
:religion. But this religion was viewed with a hostile eye by 
the successor of Constantine, whose capricious passions alter- 
nate1y saved and threatened the life of Julian. The arts of 
Inagic and divination were strictly prohibited under a despotic 
government, which condescended to fear thern; and if the 
Pagans were reluctantly indu1ged in the exercise of their su- 
perstition, the rank of Julian would have excepted him from 
!he general toleration. The apostate soon became the pre- . 
4i;umptive heir of the monarchy, and his death could alone 
]lave appeased the just apprehensions of the Christians.
8 But 
the young prince, who aspired to the glory of a hero rather than 
of a martyr, consulted his safety by dissembling his religion; 
find the easy temper of polytheism permitted him to join in 
the public worship of a sect which he inwardly despised. 
Libanius has considered the hypocrisy of his friend as a sub- 
ject, not of censure, but of praise. "As the statues of the 
gods," says that orator, "which have been dcfiled with filth, 
are again placed in a magnificent temple, so the beauty of 
truth was seatcd in the mind of Julian, after it had been puri- 
fied from the errors and follies of his education. His senti- 
lnents were changed; but as it would have been dangerous to 
have avo\\;ed his sentirnents, his conduct still continued the 
saIne. Very different from the ass in Æsop, who disguised 
himself with a lion's hide, our lion was obliged to conceal 
himself under the skin of an ass; and, while he elllbraced 
the dictates of reason, to obey the laws of prudence and ne- 
cessity." 29 The dissimulation of Julian lasted about ten years, 
from his secret initiation at Ephesus to the beginning of the 
civil war; when he declared himself at oncle the implacable 
enemy of Christ and of Constantius. This state of constraint 
l11ight contribute to strengthen his devotion; and as soon as 
he had satisfied the obligation of assisting, on solemn festivals, 


28 Gregory, (iii. p. 60,) with inhuman zcal, ccnsures Constuntius for 
sparing the infant apostate, (y.
 Y.ÚI
 O'w8EJ'Ta.) His Frcnch translator 
(p. 265) cautiously observcs, that such expressions mu.st not be p1"Ïses 
à la lcttre. 
aa Liballiu5, OraL Parental. c. u. p. 233. 
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at the assemhlies of the Christians, Julian returned, with the 
impatience of a lover, to burn his tì-ee und voluntary incense 
on the Jomestic chapels of Jupiter and l\Iercury. But a
 every 
nct of dissimulation BlUst be painful to an ingenuous spirit, the 
profession of Christianity increased the avcl'sion of Julian for 
n religion which oppressed the freedom of his mind, anù com- 
pelled him to hold a conduct repugnant to the noblest attributes 
of human nature, sincerity and courage. 
The inclination of Julian rnight prefer the gods of Ilomer, 
and of the Scipios, to the new faith, which his uncIe had estab- 
li
hed in the Roman empire; and in which he himself had 
been sanctified by the sacrament of baptism. But, as H 
philosopher, it \vas incmnbent on him to justify his dissent from 
Christianity, which was supported by the number of its con- 
verts, by the chain of prophecy, the splendor of miracles, anù 
the weight of evidence. The elaborate work,
o which he com- 
posed amidst the preparations of the Persian war, contained 
the s
bstance of those argumçmts which he had long revolved 
in his mind. Some fragments have been transcribed and pre- 
served, by his adversary, the vehement Cyril of Alexandria; 31 
and they exhibit a very singular mixture of wit and learning, 
of sophistry and fanaticism. The elegance of the style and 
the rank of the author, recommended his writings to the public 
attention; 32 and in the impious list of the enemies of Christian- 
ity, the celebrated name of Porphyry was effaced by the superior 
Inerit or reputation of Julian. The minds of the faithful were 
either seduced, or scandalized, or alarmed; and the pagans, 
who sometimes presumed to engage in the unequal dispute, 
derived, from the popular work of their Imperial missionary, 
an inexhaustible supply of fallacious objections. But in tho 


30 Fabricius (Biblioth. Græc. 1. v. c. viii. p. 83-90) and Lardner 
(Heathen Testimonics, vol. iv. 1'. 41-47) have aceurately compilccl 
all that can now be discovered of Julian's work against the Christians. 
31 About scvcnty years aftcr the dcath of Julian, he executed a 
task 'which had been feebly attcmptcd by :Phiìip of Side, a prolix and 
con.temptible "vriter. Even the work of Cyril ha<; not cntirely satis- 
fied the m03t favorable judges; and the Abbé de la BlctC'rie (Preface 
à l'Hi:st. de Jovicn, p. 30, 3:2) wishes that some theulo.lien philJ8o]Jhe 
(a strange centaur) would undcrtake the refutation of Julian. 
32 Libaniu::.. (Orat. P.nental. c. lxxxvii. p. 313,) who has been su
- 
pected of assisting his fricnd, prefers this divine vindication (Orat. ix. 
in ncccm Julian. p. 2.)5, edit. .Morcl.) to the writinß"i of Porphyry. 
IIis judgment may be arraigned, (Socrates,!. iii. c. 23,) but J.ibaniua 
cannot be acCU600. of fiatt
ry to a dc-a i prin-cc. 
VOL. II. 3A 
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siduous prosecution of these theological studio.=;, the emperor 
of the Romans imbibed the illiberal prejudices and passions 
of a polemic divine. He contracted an irrevocable obligation 
to maintain and propagate his religious opinions; and wlJilst 
he secretly applauded the strength and dexterity with which 
he \viclded the weapons of controversy, he was tempted to 
dis
rust the sincerity, or to despise the understandings, of his 
antagonists, who could obstinately resist the force of reason 
Rnd eloquence. 
The Christians, who beheld with JlOrror and indignation the 
apostasy of Julian, had much lTIOre to fear from his power 
than from his arguments. 'rhe pagans, who were conscious 
of his fervent zeal, expected, perhaps with impatience, that 
the flames of persecu.tion should be immediately kindled 
against the enemies of the gods; and that the ingenious malice 
of Julian would invent some cruel refinements of death and 
torture which had been unknown to the rude and inexperienced 
fury of his predecessors. But the hopes, as well as the fears, 
of the religious factions were apparently disappointed, by tho 
prudent humanity of a prince,33 who was careful of his own. 
Üune, of the public peace, and of the rights of mankind. 
Instructed by history and reflection, Julian was persuaded, that 
if the diseases of the body may sometimes be cured by salu- 
tary violence, neither steel nor fire can eradicate the erroneous 
opinions of the mind. The reluctant victim may be dragged 
to the foot of the altar; but the heart still (lbhors and disclaims 
the sacrilegious act of the hand. Religious obstinacy is hard- 
ened and exasperated by oppression; and, as soon as the 
persecution subsides, those who have yielded are restored as 
penitents, and those who have resisted arc honored as saints 
and martyrs. If Julian adoptcd the unsuccessful cruelty of 
Dioclctian and his colleagues, he was sensible that he should 
stain his memory with the nalTIe of a tyrant, and add new 
glories to the Catholic church, which had derived strength and 
incl'ease from the severity of the pagan nmgistrates. Actuated 
l
y these motives, and apprehensive of disturbing the repose 
of an unsettled reign, Julian surprised the world by an edict, 


33 LiLaniu9 (Orat. Parent. c. Iviii. p. 283, 284) has eloquently ex.. 
plained the tolerating principles and conduct of hIS Imperial friend. 
In a very remarkable epistle to the people of Bostra, J tùian himself 
(Epist. lii.) professes his moderation, and betrays his zeal, which is 
acknowledged by Ammianus, and eXf'osed by Grcóor
., (Orat. iü. p. 
72.) 
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which was not unworthy of a statesman, or a philosopher. lIe 
extended to all the inhabitants of the Roman worid the bene. 
fits of a free and equal toleration; and the only hardship which 
he inflicted on the Christians, was to deprive them of the power 
of tormenting their fellow-subjects, whom they stigmatized 
with the odious titles of idolaters and heretics. The pagans 
received a gracious pernlission, or rather an express order, to 
open ALL their templ{'s; 34 and they were at once delivered 
froin the oppressive laws, and arbitrary vexations, which they 
haò sustained under the reign of Constantine, anò of his sons. 
At the same time, the bishops and clergy, who had been ban. 
ished by the Arian monarch, were recaHeù from exile, and 
restored to their respective churches; the Donatists, the Nova. 
tians, the l\lacedonians, the Eunomians, and those who, with 
a nlore prosperolls fortune, adhered to the doctrine of the 
Council of Nice. Julian, who understood and derided their 
theological disputes, invited to the palace the leaders of the 
hostile sects, that he might enjoy the agreeable spectacle of 
their furious encounters. The clamor of controversy some. 
times provoked the emperor to exclaim, "Ileal' me! the 
Franks have heard me, and the Alell1anni;" but he soon 
di
covered t!1at he was now engaged with more obstinate and 
implacable enemies; and though he exerted the powers of 
oratory to persuade then1 to live in concord, or at least in 
peace, he was perfectly satisfied, before he dismissed them 
from his presence, that he had nothing to dread frOlo the union 
of the Christians. The impartial Ammianus has ascribed this 
affected cJemency to the desire of fomenting the intestine 
divisions of the church, and the insidious design of unclennin. 
ing the fcundations of Christianity, was inseparably connected 
wilh the zeal which Julian professed, to restore the ancient 
religion of the em pife. 3'> 
As soon as he ascended the throne, he assllmeà, according 


3t In Grcece the temples of :\lincrva were opened by his express 
cO:l1manJ, before the death of Constantius, (Liban. Orate Parent. c. 
55, p. 280;) and Julian declares himself a Pagan in his public mani- 
festo to the Athenians. This unquestionable evi\.lencc may correct 
the hasty assertion of 
\.mmianu
, who seems to suppose Con
tanti- 
noplc to be the place where he discovered his attachment to the gods. 
3:> Ammianus, xxii. 5. Sozomcll, 1. v. c. 5. Bcstia llloritur, tral1- 
quillita
 rcclit . . . . O1Uncs episcopi qui de propriis 8edibus fucraat 
exterminati per indulgcntiam no\'i prillcipis a(t ecc1csias redeunt. 
J erom. adversus Luciferianos t tom. ii. p. 14:3. Optatu3 accuses the 
Donati;;ts for owing their safety to an apostate, (1. ii. c. 16, p. 36, 37. 
edit. DUfJln.) 
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to the custorn of his predecessors, the character of suprcm(.- 
pontiff; not only as the most honorable title of Imperial great. 
ness, but as a sacred and important office; the duties of whicl' 
he was resolved to execute with pious diligence. As the busi, 
npss of the state prevented the emperor from joining ever) 
day in the public devotion of his 
ubjects, he dedicated f! 
domestic chapel to his tutelar deity the Sun; his gardens 
\ycre filled with statues and altars of the gods; anù each 
Ðpartment of the palace displayed the appearance of a mag- 
niti.cent temple. Every morning he saluted the parent of light 
with a sacrifice; the blood of another victim was shed at the 
moment when the Sun sunk below the horizon; and the :ì\Ioon, 
the Stars, and the Genii of the night received their respective 
and seasonable honors from the indefatigable devotion of 
Julian. On solemn festivals, he regularly visited the temple 
of the god or goddess to whom the day was peculiarly conse- 
crated, and endeavored to excite the religion of the n1agistrates 
and people by the example of his own zea1. Instead of main- 
taining the lofty state of a monarch, distinguished by the 

plendor of his purple, and encompassed by the golden shields 
of his guards, Julian solicited, with respectful eagcrne
s, the 
meanest offices which contributed to the worship of the gods. 
Amidst the sacred but licentious crowd of priests, of inferior 
Ininisters, and of fernale dancers, who were dedicated to the 
service of the temple, it was the business of the emperor to 
bring the wood, to blow the fire, to handle the knife, to slaugh. 
tcr the victim, and, thrusting his bloody hands into the bowels of 
the expiring animal, to draw forth the heart or liver, and to fead, 
with the consummate skill of an haruspex, the imaginary signs 
of future events. The wisest of the Pagans censured tbis 
extravagant superstition, which affected to despise the restraiuts 
of prudence and decency. Under the reign of a prince, \',.ho 
practised the rigid maxilns of æconomy, the expense of re- 
ligious worship consumed a very large portion of the revenue; 
a constant supply of the scarcest and most. beautiful birds was 
transported from distant climates, to bleed on the altars of 
the gods; a hundred oxen were frequently sacrificed by 
Julian on one and the same day; and it soon became a popular 
jest, that if he should return with conquest from the Persirn 
war, the breed of horned cattle 111ust infallibly be extinguished. 
Yet this expense may appear inconsiderable, when it is com- 
pared with the splendid presents whieh were offered either hy 
the hand, or by order, of the emperor, to all the celebrated 
p}aces of d8VOti0l1 in the Roman wOTld; and with the Gums 
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allotted to repair and decorate the ancient temples, which ha.:1 
suffered the silent decay of time, or the recent injuries cJf 
Christian rapiI).e. Encouraged by the example, the exhorta- 
tions, the liberality, of theIr pious sovereign, the citit's and 
families resumed the practice of their neglected cerenlonies. 
'Every part of the world," exclaims Libanius, with devout 
transport, "displayed the triumph of religion; and the grate- 
ful prospect of flaming altars, bleeding victims, the smoke of 
incense, and a solemn train of priests and prophets, without 
fear and without danger. The sound of prayer and of Illusic 
was heard on the tops of the highest rnountains; and the sarne 
ox afforded a sacrifice for the gods, and a supper for their 
joyous votaries." 36 
But the genius anù power of Julian were unequal to the 
enterprise of restoring a religion which was destitute of theo- 
logical principles, of moral precepts, and of ecclesiastical 
discipline; which rapidly hastened to decay and dissolution, 
and was not susceptible of any solid or consistent reformation. 
The jurisdiction of the supreme pontif}
 more especially after 
that office had been united with the Imperial dignity, compre- 
hended the whole extent of the Roman empire. Julian named 
for his vicars, in the several provinces, the priests and philoso- 
phers whom he estecnlcd the best qualified to coöperate in the 
execution of his great design; and his pastoral letters,37 if wo 
nlay use that name, still represent a very curious sketch of 
his wishes and intentions. He directs, that in every city the 
sacerdotal order should be composed, \\'ithout any distinction 
of birth or fortune, of those persons who weff
 the most con- 
spicuous for the love of the gods, and of men. "If they are 
guilty," continues he, " of any 
candalol1s offence, they should 
be censured or degraded by the superior pontiff; but as long 


36 Th
 restoration of the Pagan worship is dcscribe.l by Julian, 
()Iisopogon, p. 3.Hi,) Libanius, (Orat. Parent. c. 60, p. 
8G, '2'ö7, and 
Orat. Consular. ad. Julian. p. 215t 246, cdit. 
Iorcl.,) Ammianuc:;, (xxii. 
12,) and Greßoi'y XaÚanzcn, (Orat. iv. p. 121.) Thesc writel"-3 a
reo 
in the essential, and c\'cn minute, farts; but the different li
hts in 
which thcy view the extrcme devotion of Julian, are expres
iYe of 
the gradations of self-nl)plause, passionate admiration, mild reproof, 
and partial invectiyC'. 
0>7 See Julian. Epi
tol. xlix. lxii. !xiii., anù a long and curious fra
- 
ment, '\vithout beginning or end, (p.2S8-303.) The snpreme pouti.:r 
derides the l\losaic hi
tory and the Christian disciplinc, prcfpn the 
Greek pacts to the lIebrcw pl'ophets, and palliates, with the skill of 
a Jesuit, the 'relative worship of images. 
3G<<' 
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as they retain their rank, they are entitled to the respect of 
the magistrates and people. Their humility may be shown in 
the plainness of their domestic garb; their dignity, in the pomp 
of holy vestments. 'Vhen they are summoned in their turn 
to officiate before the altar, they ought not, during the appointed 
number of days, to depart from the precincts of the temple; 
nor should a single day be suffered to elapse, without the 
prayers and the sacrifice, which they are oblIged to alTer for 
the prosperity of the state, and of individuals. The exercise 
of their sacred functions requires an immaculate purity, both 
of mind and body; and even when they are dismissed from 
the temple to the occupations of common life, it is incumbent 
on them to excel in decency and virtue the rest of their fellow- 
citizens. The priest of tl;e gods should never be seen in 
theatres or taverns. Iris conversation should be chaste, his 
diet temperate, his fripnds of honorable reputation; and if he 
sometimes visits the FOrUlTI or the Palace, he should appear 
only as the advocate of those who have vainly solicited either 
justice or mercy. IIis studies should be suited to the sanctity 
of his profession. Licentious tales, or comedies, or satires, 
must be banished from his library, which ought solely to con- 
sist of historical and philosophical wri.tings; of history, which 
is founded in truth, aud of philosophy, which is connected \vith 
religion. The impious opinions of the Epicureans and sceptics 
deserve his abhorrence anel contempt; 38 but he should dili- 
gently study the systems of Pythagoras, of Plato, and of the 
Stoics, which unanimously teach that there are gods; that the 
world is governed by their providence; that their goodness is 
the source of every temporal blessing; and that they have 
prepared for the human soul a future state of reward or pun- 
ishment." The Imperial pontiff inculcates, in the most per- 
suasive language, the duties of benevolence and hospitality, 
exhorts hig inferior clergy to recommend the universal prac. 
tice of those virtues; promises to assist their indigence from 
the public treasury; and declares his resolution of establishing 
hospitals in every city, where the poor should be received 
\vithout any invidious distinction of country or of religion. 
J uJian beheld with envy the wise and humane regulations of 


3
 The exultation of Julian (p. 301) that these impious sects, and 
even their writing
, are extinguish'cd, may be consistcnt enough with 
the sacerdotal character; but it is unworthy of a philosopher to wish 
that any opinions and arguments the most }"epugnant to his own 
should be r.oncealed from the knowledge of mank.ind. 
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the church; and he very frankly confesses his intention to 
deprive the Christians of the applause, as well as advantage, 
which they had acquired by the exclusive practice of charity 
and bene1Ïccnce. 39 The same spirit of imitation might dis- 
pose the emperor to aùopt several ecclesiastical institutions, 
the use find importance of which were approved by the suc- 
cess of his enemies. But if these imaginary plans of reforma- 
tion had been realized, the forced and imperfect copy would 
have been less benpficial to Paganism, than honorable to Chris- 
tianity.4o The Gentiles, who peaceably followed the customs 
of their ancestors, were rather surprised tha n pleased with 
the introduction of foreign manners; and, in the short perioJ 
of hi
 reign, Julian had frequent occasions to complain of the 
want of fel.VOr of his own party.4] 
The enthusiasH1 of Julian prompted him to embrace the 
friends of J l1piter as his personal friends and brethren; and 
though he partially overlooked the merit of Christian con- 
stancy, he admired and rewarded the noble perseverance of 
those Gentiles who had preferred the favor of the gods to that 
of the emperor. 42 If they cultivated the JiteratUl'c, as well as 
the religion, of the Greeks, they acquired an additional claim 
to the fricndship of Julian, who ranked the .Muses in the num. 
bel' of his tutelar deitie!'.3. In the religion which he ha<:' 
adopted, piety and learning were almost synonymous; 43 ancl 


39 Yet he insinuates, that the Christians, under the pretence of 
charity, inveigled children from their religion and parents, conveyed 
them on shipboard, and devoted those victims to a life of povcrty or 
servitude in a remote country, (p. 30':;.) Had tho charge been proved, 
it was hi::! duty, not to complain, but to punish. 
40 Gregory N azianzen is facetious, ingenious, and argumentath"e, 
(Orat. iii. p. 101, 102, &c.) He ridicules the folly of such vain imita. 
tion; amI amuses himself 'with inquiring, what lessons, moral or the. 
ological, could be extracted from the Grecian fables. 
41 He accuses onc of his pontiffs of a secret confederacy with the 
Christian bishops and presbyters, (Epist. lxii.) r o'{,;-'v uúv no;.).;, J' ,uÈv 
ò).&YU'Qt'IH' oúrrav '.
lìv TrQò; TOVÇ {hovç, and again, í"U(tç ÒE oÙrw 
ue,'.u(oJçt 
&c. ]
pist. lxiii. 
42 He praises the fidelity of Callixene, priestess of Cere
, who had 
been twice as constant as Penelope, and rewards her with the priest- 
hood of the Phrygian goddess at Pes,inus, (Julian. Epi
t. xxi.) He 
applancb the firmness of ::;opater of JIierapoli:5, who haLl been rc- 
pcatpdly pressed by Constantius and Gallus to apostatize, (Epi
t. xxvii. 
p.401.) 
43 r 0 JE J'O.U:
OjJ' ù,TÛrra l.ÚYOI'Ç n xal ,CfEWJ' í.'E
(l. Orate rarent. C. 77, p. 
302. The same sentiment is frequently inculcated by Julian, Liba- 
níus. and the rebt of their party. 
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a crowd of poets, of rhetoricians, and of philosophers, hastened 
to the Imperial court, to occupy the vacant places of the 
bishops, who had seduced the credulity of Constantius. His 
successor esteemcd the ties of common initiation as far more 
sacrf'd than those of consanguinity; he chose his favoritps 
among the sages, who were deeply skilled in the occult 
sciences of magic and divination; and every impostor, who 
pretended to reveal the secrets of futurity, was assured of 
enjoying thè present hour in honor anù afHuence. 44 Among 
the philosophers, l\laximus obtained the most eminent rank in 
the friencb;hip of his royal òisciple, who communicated, with 
unreserved confiden.ce, his actions, his sentiments, and his 
....cligious designs, during the anxious suspense of the civil 
war.-t5 As soon as Julian had taken possession of the palace 
of Constantinople, he despatched an hanom ble and pressing 
invitation to l\laximus, who then resided at Sm-des in Lydia, 
with Chrysanthil1s, the associate of his art and studies. The 
prudent and superstitious Chrysanthius refused to undertake 
a journey which showed itself, according to the rules of divina- 
tion, with the most threatening and malignant aspect: but his 
cOll1panion, \vhose fanaticism was of a bolder cast, persisted 
in his interr0 6 ations, till he had extorted from the gods a 
seeming consent to his own wishes, and those of the emperor. 
'fhe journey of l\faximus through the cities of Asia displayed 
the triUll1ph of philosophic vanity, and the magistrates vicd 
with each 01her in the honorah, ð receptlOn which they pre- 
pared for the friend of their sovereign. Julian was pronoun- 
cing an oration before the senate, when he was informed of the 
arrival of .i\Iaximus. rfhe emperor immediately interrupted his 
discourse, advanced to meet him, and after a tender embrace, 
conducted him by the hand into the 111idst of the assembly; 
where ho publicly acknowledged the benefits which he httd 
derived frolll the instructions of the philosopher. l\laxinlUs,4li 


44 The curio;::ity and credulity of the emperor, "ho tried every mOlle 
of divination, are fairly exposE-d by Ammianus, xxii. 12. 

ã Julian. Epbt. x"'Cxviii. Three other epistles, (xv. xvi. xxxi",.,) in 
the same style of friendship and confidence, are adùressed to tho 
philosopher 1\laximus. 
46 EUllapius
. (in )'Iaximo, p. 77, 78, 79, and in Chrysanthio, p. 147. 


;If Ennapius wrote a continuation of the History of Dexippus. . Some 
valuable fragments of this work have bE-en recovered by ::i\I. Mat, and 
reprinted ill '
,ieùuhr's edition of the Byzantine lIi
torians. -11. 
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WI10 soon acquired the confidence, and influenced the councils, 
of Julian, was insensibly corrupted by the temptations of a 
court. I-lis dress became more splendid, his demeanor 1110re 
lofty, and he was exposed, under a succecding reign, to a 
disgraceful inquiry into the means by which the disciple of 
P1ato had accumulated, in the short duration of his favor, a 
,'cry scandalous proportion of wealth. Of the other philoso- 
phers anò sophists, who wcre invitt'd to the Imperial residence 
11Y the choice of Julian, or by the success of :\laximus, few 
were able to preserve their innocence or their repl1tation. 41 
The liberal gifts of money, lands, and houses, were insufficÏ.ent 
to satiate their rapacious avarice; and the indignation of the 
people was justly excited by the remembrance of their ahject 
poverty and disinterested professions. The penetration of 
Julian could not always be deceived: but he was unwiIling 10 
despise the characters of those men whose talents df'scl.veJ 
his est('em: he desired to escape the douLle reproach of 
imprudence and inconstancy; and he \\'as apprchcn'3;ve of 
degrading, in the eyes of the profane, the honor of letters and 
of rf'ligion.48 
The favor of Julian was almost equalIy divided betwccn the 
PClgans, who had finnly adhered to the worship of their an,
es. 
tors, and the Christian!;;, who prudently embraced the religion 
of their sovereign. The acquisition of new prosclytes 49 grati- 
fied the ruIing passions of his soul, superstition and vanity; 


118) has minutely related these anecdotes, which he conceives to be 
the most important events of the age. Yet he fairly confesses the 
frailty of Maximus. IIi::; reception at Constantinople is desrribed by 
Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 85, p. 101) and _\.mmianu
, (x.xii. 7.) 
47 Chrysanthius, ,,,ho had refúsed to quit J.ydia, was created high 
priest of the province. His cautious and teml)eratc use of power 

ecurecl him after the revolution; and he lived in pe3.ce, while 
b."X.. 
imus, l>riscus, &c., were persecuted by the Chri,tian ministers. See 
the adventures of those fanatic sophists, collected by Brucker, tom. 
ii. p. 281-2!)3. 
48 See Libanius (Ornt. Parent. c. 101, 102, p. 324, 32-5, 32G) and 
Eunapius, (Vit. Sophi3t. in Proæresio, p. 126.) Some studr'nts, \\ ilOse 
pxpectations perhaps wpre groun(lles
, or extravagant, retired in dis- 
gust, (Greg. N"a7.. Orate iv. p. 1
0.) It is strange that ,ye should 
ot 
be able to contradict the title of one of Tillemont's ehal)tef-l, (iIist. 
d
s Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 9GO,) "La Cour de Julien cst pleillc de 
philo
ophe3 et de gens perd.:ìs:' 
49 Under the reign of Lewis XIV. his subjects of cvery rank a
pired 
to the glorious title of Convertisseur, expre
sivc of their zeal and suc- 
('ess in making proselytes. The word and the idea are growiup. ob
o- 
}('te in France j may they ne"vcr be introduced into England! v 
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and he was heard to declare, with the enthusiasm of a mis- 
sionary, that if he could render each individual richer than 
:Midas, and every city greater than Babylon, he should not 
esteem himself the benefactor of mankind, unless, at the same 
time, he could reclaim his subjects from their impious revolt 
against the immortal goc1s.5 O A prince who had studied hu.. 
111an nature, and who possessed the treasures of the Roman 
empire, coulrl adapt his arguments, his promises, and his 
l'ewards, to every order of Christians; 51 and the merit of a 
seasonable conversion was allowed to supply the defects of a 
candidate, or even to expiate the guiJt of a criminal. As the 
army is the most forcible engine of absolute power, Julian 
applied himself, with peculiar diligence, to corrupt the religion 
of his troops, without whose hearty concurrence every meas.. 
ure must be dangerous and unsuccessful; and the natural 
temper of soldiers made this conquest as easy as it was 
important. The legions of Gaul devoted themselves to tbe 
faith, as well as to the fortunes, of their victorious leader; and 
even before the death of. Constantius, he had the satisfilction 
of announcing to his friends, that they assisted with fervent 
devotion, and \'oracious appetite, at the sacrifices, which 
were repeatedly offered in his camp, of whole hecatombs of 
fat oxen.5 2 The armies of the East, which had been trained 
under the standard of the cross, and of Constantius, required a 
more artful and expensive mode of persuasion. On the days 
of solemn and public festivals, the emperor received the horn.. 
uge, und rewarded the merit, of the troops. His throne of 
state was encircled with the military ensigns of Rome and the 
republic; the holy name of Christ was erased from the Laba.. 
rum; and the symbols of war, of majes
y, and of pal!all 
superstition, were so dexterously blended, that the faithful 


5U See the strong expressions of Libanius, which were probably 
those of Julian himself, (Orat. Parent. c. 59, p. 285.) 
51 'Yhen Gregory N azianzen (Orat. x. p. 167) is desirous to mag- 
nify the Christian firmness of his brother Cæsarius, physician to the 
Imperial court, he owns that Cæsarius disputed with a formidable 
adversary, núi.vv i.". ònJ.o[ç, y.cd 
/ira}J it, ÁÓYW1' ðEI1'únìTL. In his invec- 
tives he scarcely allows any share of wit or courage to the apostate. 
:;2 Julian. Epist. xxxviii. Ammianus, xxii. 12. Adeo ut in dies 
pæne singulos milites carnis distentiore sagina victitantcs incultius, 
potusque aviditate correpti, humeris impositi transeuntium per plateas, 
ex publicis ædibus . . . . ad sua diversoria portarentur. The devout 
prince and the indignant historian describe the same scene; and in 
Illyrieum or Antioch, similar causes must haye produced similar 
effects. 
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subject incurred the guilt of idolatry, when he respectful1y 
saluted the person or image of his sovereign. The soldiers 
passed successively in review; and each of them, before he 
received from the hand of Julian a liberal donati,'e, propor. 
tioned to his rank and services, was required to cast a few 
grains of incense into the flame which burnt upon the altar. 
Some Christian confessors might resist, and others might 
repent; but the far greater number, allured by the prospect 
of gold, and awed by the presence of the emperor, contracted 
the criminal engagement; and their future perseverance in 
the worship of the gods was enforced by every consideration 
of duty and of interest. By the frequent repetition of these 
arts, and at the expense of sums which would have purchased 
the service of half the nations of Scythia, Julian gradually 
acquired for his troops the imaginary protection of the gods, 
and for himself the firm and effectual support of the Roman 
legions. 53 It is indeed more than probable, that the restora. 
tion and encouragement of Paganism revealed a multitude of 
pretended Christians, who, from motives of temporal advan- 
tage, had acquiesced in the religion of the former reign; and 
who afterwards returned, with the same flexibility of con- 
science, to the faith which was professed by the successors of 
Julian. 
'Vhilc the devout monarch incessantly labored to restore 
and propagate the religion of his ancestors, he embraced the 
extraordinary design of rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem. 
In a public epistle 54 to the nation or community of the Jew
, 
dispersed through the provinces, he pities their misfortunes, 
condemns their oppressors,. praises their constancy, declares 
himself their gracious protectOl', and expresses a pious hope, 
that after his return from the Persian war, he may be permit- 
ted to pay his grateful vows to the Almighty in his holy city 
of Jerusalem. The blind superstition, and abject slavery, of 


1)3 Grcgor)p (Orat. iii. p. 74, 75, 83-86) ancl Libanius, (Orat. 
Parent. c. lxxxi. lxxxii. p. 307, 308,) nEeJ Tf.Ú:n,-JI TIlt. tT!.!01"(
'.J'1 Ú1 J X 


, O'
.II(tl 11 ÃutÌTOJ' CXJ'JllwtT(Jw 
/;rCXJ1, The SOl)hist owns and justifies the 

xpense of these military conversions. 
34 Julian'g epistle (xx......) is addre3Rcd to the community of the 
Jews. Aldu-; (Venet. 1499) has branded it with an El ì'l.';tTl.Ut;; but 
,h.:.s stic;ma is ju
tly removed by the sub!'>equent editors, l'etavius and 
:::;panheim. This epistle is mentioned by :::)ozomen, (1. v. c. 22,) and tho 
purport of it is confirmed by Gregory, (Orat. iy. p. 111,) and by Julian 
himself, (Fragment. p. 295.) 
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those unfortunate exiles, must excite the contempt of a phi Iv. 
sophie emperor; but they deserved the friendship of Julian, 
by their implacable hatred of the Christian name. The barren 
synagogue abhorred and pnvied the fecundity of the rebellious 
church: the po\ver of the Jews was not equal to their malice; 
but their gravest rabbis approved the private murder of an 
apostate; 55 and their seditious clamors had often awakened 
the indolence of the Pacran nla g istrates. Under the rciO"n of 

 L 0 
Constantine, the Jews became the subjects of the;r revol
cd 
ehildren, nor was it long before they experienced the biUer- 
Hess of domestic tyranny. The civil immunities which had 
been granted, or confirmed, by Severus, were g;adl
aIly rc- 
pealeù by the Christian princes; and a rash tumnlt, excited 
by the Jews of Palestine,56 seemed to justify t
e. lucrative 
mode's of oppression which were invented by t}:e bishops and 
eunuchs of the court of Constantius. The Jewish patriarch, 
who was still permitteà to exercise a precanous jurisdiction, 
held his residence at Tiberias ; 57 and the neIghboring cities of 
Palestine were filled with the remains of R people who fondly 
adhered to the promised land. But the eàict of Hadrian was 
rell
wed and enfurced; and they vie\n
d from afar tbe walls 
of the holy city, which were profaned in their eyes by the 
triumph of the cross and the devotion of the Christians.5 8 
In the midst of a rocky and barren country, the walls of 
Jerusalem 59 enclosed the two mountains of Sion and Acra, 
within an oval figure of about three English miles.6 o Towards 


55 The 
Iisnah denounced death against those who abandoned the 
foundation. The judgment of zeal is explained by 
larsharn (Canon. 
Chron. p. 161, 162, edit. fo1. London, 1672) and Dasnage, (llist. des 
Juifs, tom. viii. p. 120.) Constantine made a law to protect Christian 
converts from Judaism. Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. viii. leg. 1. Gode1'roy, 
tom. vi. p. 215. 
56 Et interea (during the civil war of 
Iagnentius) Judæorum 
seditio, qui Patricium, ]lcfarie in regni spcciem sustulerunt, oppressa. 
AUl'plius Victor, in Constantio, c. xlii. 
ee Tillemont, Hi:5t. des Ern. 
pcreurs, tom. iv. p. 379, in 4to. 
57 The city and synagogue of Tiberias are curiously described by 
Ueland. Palestine tom. ii. p. 1036-1042. 
õ8 Basnage has fully illustrated the state of the Jews under Con- 
stantine and his successors, (tom. viii. C. iv. p. 111-153.) 
59 Ueland (Palestin. 1. i. p. ð09, 390, 1. iii. p. 838) describes, 'with 
learning and perspicuity, Jerusalem, and the face of the adjacent 
country. 
6u I have consulted a rare and curious treatise of 
r. D' Anville, (sur 
I Ancienne Jerusalem, PariB, 1747, p. 75.) The circumference of tho 
'incient city (Euseb. Prcparat. Evangel. 1. ix. c. 36) was 27 stadia, or 
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the south, the npper town, and the fortress of David, were 
erected on the lofty ascent of :Mount Sion: on the north side, 
the buildings of the lower town covered the spacious sUBunit 
of l\Iount Acra; and a part of the hill, distinguished by 
the name of l\10riah, and levelled by human industry, was 
crowned with the stately temple of the Jewish nation. After 
the final destruction of the temple Ly the arms of '-fitus and 
Iladrian, a ploughshare '"as drawn over the consecrated 
ground, as a sign of perpetual interdiction. Sion was de- 
serted; and the vacant space of the lower city was filled with 
the public and private edifices of the iElian colony, which 
sprèad themselves over the adjacent hill of Calvary. The 
holy places were polluted with monuments of idolatry; and, 
either frOlTI design or accident, a chapel was dedicated to 
Venus, on the spot which had been sanctified by the death 
and resurrection of Christ.6 1 * Almost three hundred years 
after those stupendous events, the profane chapel of Venus 
was demolished by the order of Constantine; and the removal 
of the earth and stones revealed the holy sepulchre to the 
eyes of mankind. A magnificent church was erected on that 
111ystiC ground, by the first Christian emperor; and the effect:; 
of his pious 111unificence were extended to every spot which 
had been consecrated by the footsteps of patriarchs, of proph- 
ets, and of the Son of God. 62 
The passionate desire of contemplating the original monu- 
ments of their redemption attracted to Jerusalem a successive 
crowd of pilgrims, fr0111 the shores of the Atlantië Ocean, and 


2550 toises. A. plan, taken on the spot, assigns no more than 1980 for 
the modern town. The circuit is defined by natural landmarks, 
which cannot be mistaken or removed. 
61 See two curious pa:isagcs in Jerom, (tom. i. p. 102, tom. vi. p. 
315,) and the ample details of Tillemont, (lIist. des Empereurs, tom. 
i. p. 569, tom. ii. p. 289, 294, 4to edition.) 
62 Eu"ebius in Vito Constantin. 1. iii. C. 25-47, (j1-53. The em- 
peror likewise built churches at Bethlem, the :Mount of Olivcg, and 
the oak of Mambre. The holy sepulchre is described by Sandrs, 
(Trayels, p. 12.5-133,) and curiously delineated by Le Brurn, (Vo)rage 
au Levant, p. 288-296.) 


. On the site of the Holy Sepulchre, compare the chapter in Professor 
Robinson's Travels in Palestine, which has renewed the old controversy 
with great vh;or. To me, this temple of Venus, said to have been erected 
by Hadrian to insult the Christians, is not the least suspicious part o.r the 
whole legend. - I\I. 1815. 
VOL, n. 37 
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the most distant countries of the East: 63 and their piety was 
authorized by the example of the empress Helena, who 
appears to have united the credulity of age with the warm 
feelings of a recent conversion. Sages and heroes, who have 
visited the memorable scenes of ancient wisdom or glory, have 
confessed the inspiration of the genius of the place; 64 and the 
Christian who knelt before the holy sepulchre, ascribed his 
lively faith, and his fervent devotion, to the more immediate 
influence of the Divine Spirit. The zeal, perhaps the avarice, 
of the clergy of Jerusalem, cherished and multiplied these 
beneficial visits. They fixed, by unquestionable tradition, the 
scene of each memorable event. ï'heyexhibited the instru- 
ments which had been used in the passion of Christ; the 
nails and the lance that had pierced his hands, his feet, and 
his side; the crown of thorns that was planted on his head; 
the pillar at which he was scourged; and, above all, they 
showed the cro
s on which he suffered, and which was dug 
out of the earth in the reign of thòse princes, who inserted. the 
symbol of Christianity in the banners of the Roman legions.6 5 
Such miracles as seemed necessary to account for its ext]'aor- 
dinary preserva!ion, and seasonable discovery, were gradually 
propagated without opposition. The custody of the true cross, 
which on Easter Sunday was solemnly exposed to the people 
was intrusted to the bishop of Jerusalem; and he alone might. 
gratify the curious devotion of the pilgrims, by the gift of 
small pieces, wl..ich they enchased in gold or gems, and car- 
ried away in triumph to their respective countries. But ill( 


63 The Itinerary from Bourdeaux. to Jerusalem was composed in tht 
year 333, for the use of pilgrims; among whom Jerom (tom. i. p, 
126) mentions the Britons and the Indians. The causcs of this super" 
stitious fashion are discussed in the learned and judicious prcfacc of 
1Vcsscling, (Itincrar. p. 537-545.) · 
64 Cicero (de Finibus, v. 1) has beautifullyexprcsscd the common 
sensc of mankind. 
81i Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 326, No. 42-50) and Tille- 
mont (
lém. Ecclf!8. tom. yii. p. 8-16) are the historians and cham- 
pions of the miraculous Ï1wention of the cross, under the reign of Con- 
stantine. Thcir oldest witnesses are Paulinus, Sulpicius Severus, 
Rufinus, Ambl'ose, and perhaps Cyril of Jerusalem. Tho silence of 
Eusebius, and the Bourdeaux pilgrim, which satisfies thosc who think 
perplexes those who believe. See Jortin's sensible remarks, vol. ii. p. 
238-248. 


· Much curiOl1S infonnation on this subject is col1l'cted in the fíu. t ::hap 
ter of Wilken, Oeschichte der Kreuzzoge. - M. 
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this gainful branch of commerce must soon h
lve been a.nnihi- 
lated, it was found convenient to suppose, that the marvellous 
wood possessed a secret power of vegetation; and that its 
substance, though continually diminished, still remained entire 
and unimpaired.6 6 It might perhaps have been expected, that 
the influence of the place and the belief of a perpetual mira- 
cle, should have produced some salutary effects on the morals, 
l1S well as on the faith, of the people. Yet the most respect- 
uble of the ecclesiastical writers have been obliged to confess, 
not only that the streets of Jerusalem were fiUed with the 
incessa
t tumult of business and pleasure,67 but that every 
species of vice - adultery, theft, idolatry, poisoning, murder- 
was familiar to the inhabitants of the holy city.6 8 The wealth 
and preëminence of the church of Jerusalen) excited the 
ambition of Arian, as well as orthodox, candidates; and the 
virtues of Cyril, who, since his dBath, has been honored with 
the title of Saint, were displayed in the exercise, rather than 
in the acquisition, of his episcopal dignity.G9 
The vain and ambitious mind of Julian might aspire to 


66 This multiplication is s.ssertcd by Paulinus, (Epist. xxxvi. See 
Dupin. Bibliot. Eccles. tom. iii. p. 149,) who seems to have improved 
a rhetorical flourish of Cyril into a real fact. The same supernatural 
privilege must have been communicated to the Virgin's milk, 
(Erasmi Opera, tom. i. p. 778, Lugcl. nata,. 1703, in Colloq. de 
Peregrinate Religionis ergo,) saints' heads, &c., and other relics, 
which arc repeated in so many different churches.. 
67 Jerom, (tom. i. p. 103,) who resided in the neighboring village 
()f Bethlem, describes the vices of J cl"usalem from his personal expe- 
cience. 
68 Gregor. Nys3en, apud 'Yesseling, p. 639_ The whole epistle, 
which condemnc; either the use or the abuse of religious pilgrimage, 
ufpainful to the Catholic divines, while it is dear and familiar to our 
.t'rotestant polcmics. 
69 He renounced his orthodox ordination, officiated as a deacon, 
.and was re-ordained by the hands of the Arians. Hut Cyril after- 
wards changed with the times, and prudentìy conformed to the Ni- 
cene faith. Tillcmont, (Mém. Eccles. tom. viii.,) who treats his 
memory with tenderness and respect, has thrown his ,-irtues into the 
text, and his faults into the notes, in decont obscurity, at the end of 
the volume. . 


· Lord Mahon, in a memoir read before the Society of Antiquaries, (Feb. 
1831,) has traced, in a Lrief but interesting manner, the singular adven- 
tures of the "true" cross. It is curious to inquire, what authority we 
have, 
xcept of late tradition. for the IIill of Calvary. There is none in 
the sacred writings; the uniform use of the common word T61TOf I instead 
of any 
.ord expre9sing aSlient or acclivit}?, is Riainst the nQtiùn. -:\1. 
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restore the 
ncient glory of the temple of Jr1"usalem. 7o Å
, 
the Chri::;tiÐl1s wpre íinlliy lJersuadcd that a sentcnce of evet- 
lasting destruction had been pronounced agair]
t tL(' w]JO:c 
fabric of the :l\1osaic law, the Imperial sophist would haye con- 
ycrted the success of his undertaking into a specious argument 
against the faith of prophecy, and thp, truth of revelation. 71 
He was òispleased with the spiritual worship of the synagogue; 
hut he approved the institutions of :1\108CS, who had not dis
 
dained to adopt many of the J.itcs and cercmonies of Egypt. 72 
The local LInd national deity of the Jews was sincerely adored 
by a polytheist, who desired only to muhiply the number of 
the gods; ï3 and such was the appetite of Julian for bloody 
sacrifice, that his emulation nlight be excited by the piety of 
Solomon, who had offered, at the feast of the d('ùication, twenty- 
two thousand oxen, and one hundred and twenty thousand 
sheep.74 These considerations lllight infìuence his designs; 


70 Imperii sui memoriam magnitudine opcrum gestiens propagare. 
Ammian. xxiii. 1. The temple of Jerusalem had been famous even 
among the Gentiles. They had many temples in each city, (at Sichem 
five, at Gaza eight, at Rome four hundred and twenty-four;) but the 
wealth and religion of the Jewish nation was centred in onp spot. 
71 The secret intentions of Julian are revealed by the late' bishop of 
Gloucester, the learned and dogmatic 'Varburton; who, with the 
authority of a theologian, prescribes the motives and conduct of the 
Supreme Being. The discourse entitled Julian (2d edition, London, 
1751) i:i strongly marked with all the peculiarities which are imputed 
to the 'Varburtonian school. 
72 I shelter myself behind 
Iaimonides, l\Iarsham, Spencer, Le 
Clerc, "\Yarhurton, &.c., who have fairly derided the fean,>, the fallr, 
and the falsehood of some superstitious divines. See Divine Legation, 
vol. iv. 1'. 25, &c. 
73 Julian (Fragment. p. 295) respectfully styles him 
ltYCtÇ 3Joç, and 
mentions him elsewhere (Epist.lxüi.) with still higher reverence. He 
doubly condemns the Christians, for believing. and for renouncing, 
the religion of the Jews. Their Deity wad a trz$e, but not the only", 
God. Apud Cyril. 1. ix. p. 305, 306. 
74 1 Kings, viii. 63. 2 Chmnicles, 'vil. 5. Joseph. Antiquita.t. J u- 
daic. 1. viii. c. 4, p. 431, edit. Havercamp. As the blood and smoke 
of so many hecatombs might be inconvenient, Lightfoot, the Chris- 
tian Rabbi, removes them by a miracle. l.e Clerc (ad Ioca) is bold. 
enough to suspect the fidelity of the numbers.. 


. 


* According to the histOl"ian Kotobcddym, quoteù by Burckhardt, 
(Trdvels in Arabia, p. 276,) the Khalif Mokteder sacrificed, during his pil- 
grimage to Mecca, in the 'Year of the Hf'iira 3':;0, forty thousand camels 
and cows, and fifty thousand sheep. Barthema describes thirty thousand 
oxen slain, and thpir carcasses giycn to the poor. Quarterly Review, xiii. 
p. 

. -:-
. 
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but the prospect of an immediate and important advantage 
would not sufièr the impatient monarch to expect the remote 
and uncertain event of the Persian war. He resolved to 
erect, without delay, on the commanding eminence of l\Ioriah, 
a stately temple, which might eclipse the splendor of the 
church of the resurrection on the adjacent hill of Cal \1ary; to 
establish an order of priests, whose interested zBul would 
dctcct the arts, and resist the ambition, of their Christian 
rivals; and to invite a numerous colony of Jews, whose stern 
fanaticism would be always prepared to second, and even to 
anticipate, the hostile measures of the Pagan governlnent. 
Among the friends of the emperor (if the names of emperor, 
and of friend, are not incompatible) the first place was 
assigned, by Julian himself, to the virtuous and learned Alyp- 
ius. 75 The humanity of Alypius was tempered by severe 
justice and manly fortituùe; and ,vhile he exercised his abili- 
ties in the civil administration of Britain, he imitated, in his 
poetical compositions, the hannony and softness of the odes 
of Sappho. This minister, to whom Julian communicated, 
without reserve, his most careless levities, and his most serious 
counsels, received an extraordinary commission to restore, in 
its pristine beauty, the temple of Jerusalem; and the diligence 
of Alypius required and obtained the strenuous support of the 
governor of Palestine. At the call of their great de1iverer, 
the Je\vs, from all the provinces of the empire, assembled on 
the holy mounta)n of their fathers; and their insolent triumph - 
alarmed and exasperated the Christian inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem. The desire of rebuilding the temple has in every age 
been the ruling passion of the children of Israel. In this 
propitious mon1ent the men forgot their avarice, and the women 
their delicacy; spades and pickaxes of silver were provided 
by the vanity of the rich, and the rubbish was transported in 
mantles of silk and purple. Every purse was opened in 
liberal contributions, every hand claimed a share in the pious 
labor; and the commands of a great monarch were executed 
by the enthusiasm of a whole people.7 G 
Yet, on this occasion, the joint efforts of rOWel' and enthu- 
siasm were unsuccessful; and the ground of the Jewish temple, 


i5 Julian, eri"t. xxix. xx
. La Bleterie has neglected to translate 
the second of these epistles. 
76 See the zeal and impatience of the Jews in Gregory Nazianzen 
(Drat. iv. p. HI) and Theodoret, (1. iü. c. 20.) 
37 · 
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which is now covered by a l\1ahometan mosque,77 still con- 
tinued to exhibit the same edifying spectacle of ruin and deso- 
lation. Perhaps the absence and death of the emperor, and 
the new maxims of a Christian reign, might explain the inter- 
ruption of an arduous work, which was attempted only in the 
last six months of the life of Julian. 78 But the Christians 
entertained a natural and pious expectation, that, in this memo- 
rable contest, the honor of religion would be vindicated by 
some signal miracle. An earthquake, a whirlwind, and a fiery 
eruption, which overturned and scattered the new foundations 
of the tenlple, are attested, with some variations, by contempo- 
rary and respectable evidence. 79 This public event is described 
by Ambrose,8o bishop of l\lilan, in an epistle to the emperor 
'l'heodosius, which must provoke the seyere animadversion of 
the Je\"
's; by the eloquent Chrysostom,81 who might appeal to 
the memory of the elder part of his congregation at Antioch; 
and by Gregory Nazianzen,82 who published his account of the 
m:rucle before the expiration of the same year. The last of 
these writers has boldly declared, that this præternatural event 
was not disputed by the infidels; and his assertion, strange as 
77 Built by Omar, the second Khalif, who died A. D. 644. This 
great mosque covers the whole consecrated ground of the Jewish 
tcmrle, and constitutes almost a square of 760 toises, or one Roman 
mile in circumf('rence. See D'Anville, Jerusalem, p. 45. 
78 Ammianus records the consuls of the year 363, before he pro- 
ceeds to mention the thoughts of Julian. Templum.... instauråre 
sumptibus cogitabat immodieis. 'Varburton has a secret ""ish to 
anticipate the design; but he must have understood, from former 
examples, that the execution of such a work would have demanded 
InHnv Years. 
79 
The subsequent '\vitnesscs, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Phil- 
ostorgius, &c., add contradictions rather than authority. Compare 
the objections of Basnage (Rist. des J uif.", tOln. viii. p. 157-168) with. 
"Tarburton's answers, (Julian, p. 174-258.) The bishop has inge- 
niously explained the miraculous crosses which appeared OR the gar- 
ments of the spectators by a similar instance, and the natural effects 
of lightning. 
50 Ambros. tom. ii. epist. xl. p. D46, edit. Benedictin. He composed 
this fanatic epistle (A. D. 388) to justify a bishop who had been con- 
demned by the civil magistrate for burning a synagogue. 
81 Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 580, adverso Judæos et Gentes, tom. ii. p. 
674, de StD. Babylà, edit. 
loIltfauçon. I have followed the common 
and natural supposition; but the lea:J;;ned Beneùictine, 
vho dates the 
composition of these sermons in the year 383, is confident they were 
never pronounced from the pulpit. 
82 Greg. Naziallzen, Orate iv. p. 110-113. TIJ ð;v ()
 'nQ,.'JÚfjTOf 
nãC1t :Tav,ua, iCaL otJðÈ TOt; à8iott; aÒTC1t> lx7fLaTOt!
{EJ'O)" li
w)' ieXÛll.(i.l. 
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It may seem, IS confirmed by the unexceptionable testimony 
of Ammianus 1\farcellinus.8 3 The philosophic soldier, who 
loved the virtues, without adopting the prejudic
s, of his mas- 
ter, has recorded, in his judicious and candid history of his 
own times, the extraordinary obstacles which interrupted the 
restoration of the temple of Jerusalem. "\Vhilst Alypius, 
assisted by the governor of the province, urged, with vigor 
and diligence, the execution of the work, horrible balls of fire 
breaking out near the foundations, with frequent and reiterated 
attacks, rendered the place, from time to time, inaccessible to 
the scorched and blasted workmen; and the victorious element 
continuing in this manner obstinately and resolutely bent, as it 
were, to drive them to a distance, the undertaking was aban- 
doned. <<< Such authority should satisfy a believing, and must 


83 Ammian. xxiii. 1. Cum itaque rei fortiter instaret Alypiu8, 
juvaretque provinciæ rector, metuendi globi fiammarum prope fund a- 
menta crebris assultibus erumpentes fecere locum exustis aliquoties 
operantibus inaccessum; hoc que modo elemento destinatius repel- 
lente, cessavit inceptum. 'Varburton labors (p. 60-90) to extort a 
confession of the miracle from the mouths of Julian and Libanius, 
and to employ the evidence of a rabbi who lived in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Such witnesses can only be received by a very favorable judge. 


*' Michaelis has given an ingenious and sufficiently proòable explanation 
of this remarkable incident, which the positive testimony of Ammianus, 
a contemporary and a pagan, will not permit us to call in question. It wa. 
suggested by a passage in Tacitus. That historian, speaking of Jerusalem, 
says, [I omit the fiut part of the quotation adduced by M. Guizot, which 
only by a most extraordinary mistranslation of muri introrsus smuati by 
U enfoncemc/ls" could be made to bcar on the question. -.M.] "The Tem- 
ple itself was a kind of citadel, which had its own walls, superior in their 
workmanship and construction to those of the city. The porticos them- 
selves, which surrounded the temple, were an excelient fortification. 
There waF; a fountain of constantly running water; suhterranea'/
 excava- 
tions under tlte mountain; 1.eservoirs and cisterns to collect tlte rain-water." 
Tac. Rist. v. ii. 12. These excavations and reservoirs must have been very 
cOll"i(lerable. The latter furnished' water during the whole siege of Jeru. 
salem to 1,100,000 inhabitants, for whom the fountain of Siloe could not 
haye sufficed, and who had no fresh rain-water, the siege having taken 
place from the month of April to the month of August, a period of the 
year durin
 which it rarely rains in Jerusalem. A8 to the excavationst 
they served after, and even before, the return of the Jews from Babylon, to 
contain not only magazines of oil, wine, and corn, but also the treasures 
which were laid up in the Temple. Josephus has related several incidents 
which show their extent. 'Vhen Jerusalem was on the point of being taken 
by Titus, the rebel chiefs, placing their last hopes in these vast subterra- 
nean cavities, (brrov6
ovç, vrroyaía, ða;'pvxaí,) formed a design of concealing- 
themselves there, and remaining during the conflagration of the city, and 
until the Romans had retired to a distance. The greater part had not 
time to execute their design; but one of them, Simon, the 60n of Giora., 
haYing p1Vvided 
imself with food, and tools to exca.vate the earth, de. 
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nstonish an incredulous, mind. Yet a philosopher may stil1 
}Oequire the original evidence of impartial and intelligent spec- 
tators. At this important crisis, any singular accident of 
nature would assume the appearance, and produce the effects, 
of a real prodigy. This glorious deliverance would be speedily 
improved and magnified by the pious art of the clergy of 
Jerusalem, and the active credulity of the Christian world; 
and, at the distance of twenty years, a Roman historian, care- 



cended into this retreat with some companions: he remained there till 
Titus had t;ct out for Rome: under the pressure of famine he issued forth 
on a sudden, in the very place where the Temple had stood, and appeared 
in the midst of the Roman guard. He was seized und carried to Rome for 
the triumph. His appearance made it be suspected that other J eW
 mi
ht 
have chosen the same asylum; search was made, an(l a great number dis- 
covered. Joseph. de Bell. Jud. 1. vii. c. 2. It is probable that the greater 
}>art of these excayations were the remains of the time of Solomon, when 
It was the custom to work to a great extent under ground: no other date 
can be assigned to them. The Jews, on their return from the captivity, 
were too poor to undertake such works; and, although Herod. on rebuild- 
ing the Temple, made some excavations, (Joseph. Ant. Jud. xv. 11, vii.,) 
the haste with which that building was completed will not allow us to 
suppose that they belonged to that period. Some were used for sewers 
and drains, others served to conceal the immense treasures, of which 
Crassus, a hundred and twenty years before, plundered the Jews, and which 
doubtless had been since replaced. The Temple was d<.>stroyed A. C. 70; 
the attempt of Julian to rebui1d it, and the fact related by Ammianus, 
coincide with the year 363. There had then elapsed between these two 
epochs an interval of near 300 :rears, during which the excavations, choked 
up with ruins, mnst have become full of inflammable air. Tile workmen 
employed by Julian, as they were digging, arrived at the excavations of 
the Temple; they would take torches t.o explore them; sudden flames 
yepelled those who approached; explosions were heard, and these phenom- 
ena wcre renewed every time that thpy penetrated into new subterranean 
passages.. This explanation is confirmed by the rclation of an event 
nearly similar, bv Josephus. King Herod having heard that immense 
treasures had bcén concealed in the sepulchre of David, he descended into 
it with a few confidential persons; he found in the first subterranean 
chamber ouly jewels and precious stuffs; but having wished to penetrate 
into a second ehamber, which had been long closed, he was repelled, whell 
he opened it, by flames which killed those who accompanied him. (Ant. 
Jud. xvi. 7, i.) As here there is no room for miracle, this fact may be con- 
sidered as a new proof of the veracity of that related by Ammianus and 
the contemporary writers. - G. 
To the illustrations of the extent of the subterranean chambers adduced 
by 
Iichaelis, may be added, tllat whcn J ohl1 of Gischala, during the sieg(', 
surprised the Temple, the party of Elcazar took refuge within them. 
:Bell. J ud. 'Vi. 3, i. The sudden sinking of the hill of Sion when Jerusalem 
was occupied by Barchocab, may have been connected with similar ex- 
cavations. Hist. of Jews, vol. iii. 122 and 186. - M. 


". It is a f
ct now popnl;lrly known, that when mint's which have heen lOflg closed 
Dre opened, one of two things takes place; eithcr the torches are e\:tin
lIished :md 
the men fall first into a swoon and soon die: or, jf the air is intlamlllahh", a littla 
flame is 8et'n to flicker round the lamp, which Fpreads and multiplics tillllle c
nna- 
gration becomes :;
neralJ is follow6d by an explosion, and kills all who are lD tb. 

:ay.-G. 
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less of theological disputes, might adorn his work with the 
spec.ious and splendid miracle.8 4 
The restoration of the Jewish temple was secretly connected 
with the ruin of the Christian church. Julian still continued to 
maintain the freedom of religious worship, with0ut distinguish- 
ing whether this universal toleration proceeded frorn his justice 
or his clemency. I-Ie affected to pity the unhappy Christians, 
who were mistaken in the most important object of their lives; 
but his pity was degraded by contempt, his contempt was 
imbittered by hatred; and the sentiments of Julian were ex.; 
pressed in a style of sarcasti.c wit, which inflicts a deep and 
deadly wound, whenever it issues from the n10uth of a sover- 
eign. As he was sensible that the Christians gloried in the 
name of their Redeemer, he countenanced, and perhaps 
enjoined, the use of the Jess honorable appel1ation of GAL- 
ILÆANS.8 5 He declared, that by the folly of the Galilæans, 
whom he describes as a sect of fanatics, contemptible to men, 
and odious to the goùs, the empire had been reduced to the 
brink of destruction; and he insinuates in a public edict, that 
a frantic patient might sometinles be cured by salutary yio- 
If'nce.8 6 An ungenerous distinction was admitted into the 
Inind and counsels of Julian, that, according to the difference 
of their religious sentiments, one part of his subjects deserved 
his favor and frienòship, while the other was entitled only to 
the COnll110n benefits that his justice could not refuse to an 
obedient people.8 7 According to a principle, pregnant with 


64 Dr. Lardner, perhaps alone of the Chri
tian critics, presumes to 
doubt the truth of this famous mira
l
. (J cwi.jh and Heathen Testi- 
monie
, vol. iv. p. 47-71.)* The sile'.leo of Jerom .would lead to a. 
tmspicion that the sarno story whi,'h wa.:; celebrated at a di
tance, 
mi
ht be despised on the spot. 
s" Greg. Naz. Orate iii. p. 81. And this law 'WflCJ confilïncd by the 
invariable practice of Julian himself. 'Varburton has justly observed, 
(p. 3.j,) that the PlatoDists believe.! in thc mysterious viI tue of words; 
and Julian's dislike for the name:' of Christ might procecd from super- 
stitÌfJn. as ,ycll as from contempt 
86 :Fragmcllt. Julian. p. 288. He derides the fICJJQ[
 FaJ.,la[u.)J'. 
(Epist. vü.,) and so far loses sight of the principles of toleration, as to 
wish (E'pi
t. xlii.) ('.(Zú)'f(,(ç l
o8(,(L. 
87 od r
Q 
LUt ,ß/,IUÇ iarl 1':ú
U
;
(EI' 
 UWíf.!!IJl 
3, A"Vf:
('((;, or 1':1: (I EVlOU' ÙTcf x$wrr' (ìt'w 
TOtOLJ'. 
These two linc3, w hich Julian has changed and pervc.rted in the true 
el)irit of a bigot, (Epi5t. xlix.,) are taken from the specch of Æolus J 


· Gibbon has forgotten D.1snagc, to whom Warburton replied. -)1. 
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rmschief and oppression, the emperor transferred to the þontiffs 
of his own religion the management of the liberal aílowanccs 
frorn the public revenue, which had been granted to the church 
by the piety of Constantine and his sons. The pruud sysrenl 
of clerical honors and immunities, which had been constructed 
with so much art and labor, was levelled to the ground; the 
hopes of testamentary donations were intercepteõ by the rigor 
of the In ws; and the priests of the Christian sect were con- 
founded with the last and most ignominious class of the people. 
Such of these regulations as appeared nece.ssary to check the 
ambition and avarice of the ecclesiastics, were soon afterwards 
imitated by the wisdom of arÏ orthodox prince. The peculiar 
di3tinctions which policy has bestowed, or superstition has lav. 
ished, on the sacerdotal order, ?7Ulsl be conhned to those priests 
who profess the religion of the state. But the will of the 
legislator was not exempt from prejudice and passion; and it 
was the object of the insidious policy of Julian, to deprive the 
Christians of all the temporal honors and advantages which 
rendered them re
pectable in the eyes of the worlcl.8 s 
A just and severe censure has been inflicted on the law 
which prohibited the Christians from teaching the arts of granl- 
nlar and rhetoric.8
 The motives alleged by tIre emperor t<. 
justify this partial and oppressive measure, might command 
during his lifetime, the silence of slaves and the applause of 
flatterers. Julian abuses the ambiguous meaning of a word 
which might be indifferently applied to the language and the 
religion of the GREEKS: he contemptuously observes, that the 
men who exalt the Inerit of Ï1nplicit faith are unfit to claim 01 
to enjoy the advantages of science; and he vainly contends, 
that if they refuse to adore the gods of Homer and De- 
Inosthencs, they ought to content themselves with expounding 
Luke and l\Iatthew in the churches of the Galilæans. 9D In aU 


when he refuses to grant Ulysses a fresh supply of winds, (Odyss. x. 
73.) IJibanius (Orat. Parent. c. lix. p. 286) attemptg to justify tlúg 
rartial behavior by an al)ology, in which persecution peeps through 
the mask of candor. 
88 Thcse laws, which affccted the clergy, may be found in the slight 
hints of Julian himself, (Epist. Iii.) in the vague dcclamations of 
Gregory, (Grat. iii. p. 86, 87,) and ill thc positivc assertions of Sozo.. 
Ulon, (1. v. c. õ.) 
81) lndcmcns . . . . .pcrcnni obruendum silcntio. Ammian. xxii. 
10, xxv. 5. 
90 The edict itself, which is still extant among the epistles of 
Julian, (xlii.,) may be C0mparcd ,':ith the loo
 Invc<jtivcs of Gregory, 
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the cities of the Roman world, the education of the youth was 
intrusted to masters of grallllTIar and rhetoric; who were 
elected by the magistrates, maintained at the public expense, 
and distinguished by n1any lucrative and honorable privileges. 
The edict of Julian appears to have included the physicians, 
and professors of aU the liberal arts; and the emperor, who 
reserved to himself the approbation of the candidates, was 
authorized by the laws to corrupt, or to punish, the religious 
. constancy of the most learned of the Christians. 91 As S0011 
<.S the resignation of the rnare obstinate 92 teachers had estab- 
jished the unrivalled dominion of the Pagan sophists, Julian 
Invited the rising generation to resort with freedonl to the pub- 
lic schools, in a just confidence, that their tender minds would 
receive the impressions of literature and idolatry. If the 
. greatest part of the Christian youth should be deterred by their 
own scruples, or by those of theil." parents, from accepting this 
dangerous moùe of instruction, they must, at the same time, 
relinquish the benefits of a liberal education. Julian had 
reason to expect that, in the space of a few years, the church 
would relapse into its primæval simplicity, and that the theolo- 
gians, who possessed an adequate share of the learning and 
eloquence of the age, would be succeeded by a generation of 
blind and ignorant fanatics, incapable of defending the truth 
of their own principles, or of exposing the various follies of 
Polytheism. 93 
(Orat. iii. p. 96.) Tillemont plém. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 1291-1294) 
has collected the seeming differences of ancients and moderns. They 
may be easily reconciled. The Christians 'were di'l"ectly forbid to 
teach, they were indirectly forbid to lcarn; since they would not fre- 
quent the schools of the Pagans. 
91 Codex Theodos. 1. xiü. tit. iii. de medicis et professoribus, leg. 5 
(published the 17th of June, received, at Spoleto in Italr, the 29th of 
July, A. D. 363,) with Godefroy's Illustrations, tom. v. p. 31. 
9
 Orosius celebrates their disinterested resolution, Sicut a majori.. 
bus nostris compertum habemus, omnes ubique propemodum . . . .. 
officium quam fidem deserere maluerunt, vii. 30. Proæresius, a 
Christian sophist, refused to accept the partial favor of the emperor. 
Hieronym. in Chron. p. 185, edit. Scaliger. Eunapius in Proæresio, 
p. 126. 
93 They had recourse to the expedient of composing books for their 
own schools. 'Vithin a few months ApoUinaris produced his Chris- 
tian imitations of Homer, (a sacred history in twenty-four books,) 
Pindar, Euripides, fincl :\Icnander; find So
omen is satisfìed, that they 
equalled, or excelled, the o riginals." 
"" Socrates, however, implies that, on the death of Julian, they were 
contemptuously thrown a5id*; by.

e Christians. ÑIT i( O"lItWOl, jjj iO'!f' ToJ Jj#l 
YfJtl?ÌJfl(Jt, ).J')'I
!J}fTljC\, Soor. Ihst. lU. .16. -)1. 
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It was undoubtedly the wish and design of Ju1ÏaJ!. to deprive 
tbe Christians of the advantages of ,veaIth, of knoT,vledge, and 
of power; but the injustice of excluding them from all offices 
of trust and prófit seems to have been the result of his gen- 
eral policy, rather than the immediate consequence of any 
positive law. 94 Superior 111erit might rleserve, and obtain, 
some extraordinary exceptions; but the greater part of the 
Christinn officers were gradually removed fr0111 their employ- 
Inents in the state, the army, and the provinces. The hopes 
of future candidates w('re extinguished by the declared par- 
tiality of a prince, who maliciously reminded them, that it 
was unhnvful for a Christian to use the sword, either of justice, 
or of war; and who studiously guarded the camp and the 
tribunals with the ensigns of idolatry. The powers of goy- 
ernn1ent were intrusted to the pagans, who professed an ar- 
dent zeal for the l'eligion of their ancestors; and as the 
choice of the emperor was often directed by the rules of 
divination, the favorites whom he preferred as the most agree- 
able to the gods, did not always obtain the approbation of 
rnankind. 95 Under the administration of their enemies, the 
Christians had much to suffer, and more to apprehend. The 
temper of Julian was averse to cruelty: and the care of his 
reputation, which \vas exposed to the eyes of the universe, 
]'estrained the philosophic monarch from violating the laws of 
justice and toleration, which he himself had so recently estab. 
lished. But the provincial ministers of his authority were 
placed in a less conspicuous station. In the exercise of ar- 
bitrary power, they consulted the wishes, rather than the com- 
mands, of their 
vereign; and ventured to exercise a secret 
and vexatious tyranny against the sectaries, on whom they 
were not permitted to confer the honors of martyrdom. The 
en1peror, who dissembled as long as possible his knowledge of 
the injustice that was exercised in his name, expressed his 
real sense of the conduct of his officers, by gentle reproofs and 
substantial rewards. 96 


9-i It wa.
 the instruction of Julian to his magistratcs, (Epist. vii.,) 
7'CQoTt,Ût(18a.f "lnoL TOVÇ .:Jw('iEfJEìç Y-td ,7
JV (n.u
 åEÙ'. Sozomen(l. Y. 
c. 18) and Socrates (1. iii. c. 13) must be reduced to the standard of 
Gregory, (Orat, iii. p. 95,) not less prone to exaggeration, but more 
restrained by the actual knowledge of hi'5 contemporary readers. 
95 1}J'r;lf'l
 .:Ju,j-y xa: ðI(!Ot'ç xu
 fL;1 ð:ðoÌ'ç. Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 
BB, p. 314. 
86 Greg. N az. Grat. iii. p. 74, 91, 92. Socrates, 1. iii. c. 14. The- 
odoret, 1. iii. c. 6. Some drawback may, however, be allowed for the 
viQlenoo of tJu>Ìr zoo.!, oot less partial than the zC<:\l of Julian. 
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The most effectual instrument of oppression, with which 
they were armed, was the law that obliged the Christians to 
make full and ample satisfaction fur the temples which they 
Jlad destroyed under the preceding reign. The zeal of the 
triumphant church had not always expected the sanction of 
the public authority; and the bishops, who were secure of 
impunity, had often marcheà at the head of their congrega- 
tions, to attack and demolish the fortresses of the prince of 
darkness. The consecrated lands, \vhich had increased the 
patrimony of the sovereign or of the clergy, were clearly de- 
fined, and easily restored. But on these lands, and on the 
ruins of Pagan superstition, the Christians had frequently 
erected their own J"eligio!.1s edifices: and as it was necessary 
to remove the church before the temple could be rebuilt, the 
justice and piety of the elllperor were applauded Lyone party, 
while the other deplored and execrated his sacrilegious vi- 
0lence. 97 After the ground was cleared, the restitution of 
those stately structures which had been levelled \vith the 
dust, and of the precious ornaments which had been con- 
verted to Christian uses, swelled into a very large account 
of damages and debt. The author? of the injury had neither 
the ability nor the inciination to discharge this accumulated 
demand: and the impartial wisdom of a legislator would have 
been displayed in balancing the adverse claims and complaints, 
by an equitable and temperate arbitration. But the whole 
empire, and particularly the East, was thrown into confusion 
hy the rash ertlcts of Julian; and the Pagan magistrates, in- 
flamed by zeal and revenge, abused the rígorous privilege of 
the Roman law, which substitutes, in the place of his inad. 
equate property, the person of the insolvent debtor. Unùel. 
the preceding reign, l\-Iark, bishop of Arethusa,Ð8 had labored 


97 If we compare the gentle langua
e of Libanius (O:-at. Parent. 
c. 60, p. 286) with the passionate exclamations of Gregory, (Orat. iii. 
p. 8ß, 87,) 'we may find it difficult to persuade ourselves that the 
two oratOL"8 arc really describing the same events. 
98 Restan, or .Arethu.,a, at the' equal di<:;tance of sixteen miles be- 
t\\'e(;n Emcsa (Hems) aud Epiphania, (Ilal/tath,) was founded, or at 
least named, by Scleucus :Nicator. Its peculiar æra dates from the 
year of Rome GR.J, according to the medals of the city. In the 
decline of the Seleucides, Emesa and Arethusa ',"crc usurped by the 
AI"ab Sampsiceramus, whose pO'ìtcrity, the yassals of Home, werc not 
extinguished in the rei
ll of Y cspasian. See D. .\..nville' s 
Iaps and 
Geographie Anciennc, tom. ii. p. l:
!. ,V cssrling, ltincraria, p. 188, 
and Noris. Epoch. Syro-:\Iacerlon. p. 80, 481,482- 
VOL. n. 88 
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in the conyersion of his people with arms more effectual than 
those of persuasion. 99 'fhe magistrates required the full value 
of a temple which had been destroyed by his intolerant zeal: 
but as they were satisfied of his poverty, they desired only to 
bend his iul1exible spirit to the promise of the slightest com- 
pensation. They apprehended the aged prelate, they inhu- 
manly scourged him, they tore his beard; and t!is naked body, 
anointed with honey, was sll
pended, in a net, between heaven 
and earth, and exposed to the stings of insects and the rays 
of a Syrian sun. IOU Frorn this lofty station, l\,lark still per- 
sisted to glory in his crime, and to insult the impotent rage of 
his persecutors. fIe was at length rescued from their hands, 
and dismissed to enjoy the honor of his divine triumph. The 
Arians celebrated the virtue of their pious confessor; the 
Catholics ambitiously claimed his alliance; 101 and the Pagans, 
who Inight be susceptible of shame or remorse, were deterred 
from the reþetition of such unavailing cruelty.102 Julian 
spared his life: but if the bishop of Arethusa had saved the 
infancy of J ulian,103 posterity will condemn the ingratitude. 
instead of praising the clemency, of the emperor. 
At the distance of five miles from Antioch, the l\facedonian 
kings of Syria had consecrated to Apollo one of the lTIosf 


99 Sozomen, 1. v. e. 10. It is surprising, that Gregory and Thcod- 
orct should suppress a circumstance, which, in their eyes, must 
have enhanced the religious merit of the confessor. 
100 The sutfeiings and constancy of 
.1ark, which Gregory has sc 
tragically painted, (Orat. iii. p. 88-91,) are confirmed by the unex- 
ceptionable and reluctant evidence of Libanius. j)1
(!y.o; i;
fìvo, y.Qe 

lÚrlU'UÇ, y.ed -"ctanyol:,uHoq, y.al TOU ll:WYWl'OÇ cnhif nV.oflÉJ'OV, núno 
Ù'EïY.(:JJ' CO'å!!E{(J/Ç nìv laú.ßEú
 fan Tcxìç Tl,ucxì;, xitv 'rav
 nOI', nE
lllú7.'iTU' 
!V1.91
Ç. Epist. 730, p. 350, 351. Edit. 'Volf. Amstel. 1738. 
101 Ihf.!lfIÚX 1 / TU f, certatim eum sibi (Christiani) yindicap.t. It i
 
thus that La Craze and 'V olflus (ad loc.) have explained a Greek 
word, whose true signification had been mistaken by former inter. 
prcters, and even by 1..e Clerc, (Bibliothèque Ancienne et :l\foderne, 
tom. iii. p. 371.) Yet Tillemont is strangely puzzled to understand 
(1IIl'm. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 1309) lw'W Gregory and 'l'heodoret could 
mistake a Semi-Arian bishop for a saint. 
102 See the probable advice of Sallust, (Greg. Nazianzen. Orate üi. 
p. 90, 91.) Libanius intercedes for a similar offender, lest thpy should 
find many Jlarks; yet he allows, that if Orion had secreted the 
consecrated wealth, he deserved to suffer the punishment of :Mnr- 
syas; to be flayed alive, (Epist. 730, p. 3.1D-;)J 1.) 
103 Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 90) is satisfied that, by saving tho a.pc
w 
tate, }Iark h
 de
cl'vcd I)till mOl.O than he had su.ffcr(.d. 
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elegant places of devotion in the Pagan world.1 04 A mug- 
nificent tern pIe rose in honor of the god of light; and his 
colossal figure 105 almost filled the capacious sanctuary, which 
was enriched with gold and gems, and adorned by tho skill of 
the Grecian artists. The deity was representéd in a bending 
attitude, \vith a golden cup in his hand, pouring out a libation 
on the earth; as if he supplicated the venerable mother to give 
to his arms the cold and beauteous DAPHNE: for the spot 
\vas ennobled by fiction; and the fancy of the Syrian poets 
had transported the amorous tale from the banks of the Poneus 
to those of the O1'ontes. The ancient rites of Greece were 
imitated by the royal colony of Antioch. A stream of proph- 
ecy, which rivalled the truth and reputation of the Delphic 
oracle, flowed from the Caslalian fountain of Daphne)06 In 
the adjacent fields a stadium was built by a special pl'iv- 
ilege,107 which had been purchased from Elis; the Olympic 
games were celebrated at the expense of the city; and a 
revenue of thirty thousand pounds sterling was annually ap 
plied to the public pleasures.1 08 The perpetual resort of pil- 
grims and spectators insensibly formed, in the neighborhood · 


Þ& The grove and temple of Daphne are describer! by Strabo, (l. 
xvi. p. 10S!), 1090, edit. Amste1. 1707.) Libanius, (Nællia, p. 18.j-188. 
Antiochic. Orate xi. p. 380, 381,( and Sozomcll, (1. v. c. 19.) 'Yes. 
seling, (Itinerar. p. 581) and Casaubon (ad I-list. August. p. 64:) illus- 
trate this curious subject. 
105 Simulacrum in eo Olympiaci Jovis imitamenti æquiparans mag- 
nitudillem. Ammian. xxii. 13. The Olympic Jupiter was sixty feet 
high, a
;d his bulk was consequently equal to that of a thousand men. 
See a curious :ßIémoire of the Abbé Geùoyn, (Academic des Inscrip- 
tions, tom. ix. p. 198.) 
106 Hadrian read the history of his future fortunes on a leaf dipped 
in the Castalian stream; a trick which, according to the phY5ician 
Van dale, (de Oraculi:'1, p. 281, 282,) might be ea::;ily pcrformed by 
chemical preparations. The emperor stopped the source of such dan. 
gerous knowledge; which was again opened by the devout curiosity 
of Julian. 
1117 It was purchased, A. D. 44, in the year Ð2 of the æra of An- 
tioch, (Noris. Epoch. t;yro-
Iaced. p. 139-174,) for the term of ninety 
Olympiads. But the Olympic games of Antioch were not regularly 
celebrated till the reign of Commoclus. See the curious details in 
the Chronicle of John 
IalaIa, (tom. i. p. 290, 320,372-381,) a writer 
whose merit and auth
rity are confined within the limits of his native 
city. 
fOtl Fifteen talents Ç>f gold, bequeathed by Sosibius, who died in the 
reign of Augustus. Til,,) theatrical merits of the Syrian cities, in tho 
age of Constantine, are rompared in the Lxpo&itio totius :Mundi, p. 6, 
(FucLon, Gcograph. Umor. rom. ill.) 
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of the temple, the stately and populous village of Daphne, 
which emulated the splendor, without acquiring the title, of a 
provincial city. The temple and the village were deeply 
bosomed in a thick grove of laurels and cypresses, which 
reached as far as a circumference of ten miles, and formed 
in the most sultry sumn1ers a cool and imppnetrable shade. 
A thousand streams of the purest water, issuing from every 
hilI, preserved the verdure of the earth, and the temperature 
of the air; the senses were gratified with harmonious sounds 
a
d aromatic odors; and the peaceful grove was consecrated 
to health and joy, ro luxury and love. The vigorous youth 
pursued, like Apollo, the object of his desires; and the 
blushing maid was warned, by the fate of Daphne, to shun 
the folly of unseasonable coyness. The soldier and the philos- 
opher wisely avoided the temptation of this sensual para- 
disc; 109 \vhcre pleasure, assuming the character of religion, 
imperceptibly dissolved the firmness of manly virtue. But 
the groves of Daphne continued for many ages to enjoy the 
veneration of natives and strangers; the privileges of the holy 
ground were enlarged by the Inunificence of succeeding ('m- 
perors; and every generation added new ornaments to the 
splendor of the temple. 110 
'Vhen Julian, on the day of the annual festival, ha.stened 
to adore the Apollo of Daphne, his devotion \vas raised to the 
highest pitch of eagerness and impatience. His lively im- 
agillation anticipated the grateful pomp of victims, of libations, 
and of incense; a long procession of youths and virgins, 
clothed in white robes, the symbol of their innocence; and 
the tumultuous concourse of an innumerahle people. But the 
zeal of Antioch was diverted, since the reign of Christianity, 
into a different channel. Instead of hecatombs of fat oxen 
sacrificed by the tribes of a wealthy city to their tutelar deity, 
the emperor complains that he found only a single goose, pro- 
vided at the expense of a priest, the pale and solitary in- 
habitant of this decayed ternple.I ll The altar was deserted, 
109 Ayidio Cassio Syriaeas legiones dedi luxuri(J. difRuentes et Dapl
- 
nicis moribus. These are the words of the emperor :Mareus Anto- 
ninns in an oribinal let tor preserved by his biographer in Hist. 
August. p. 41. Ca::;sius dismissed or puni
hed every soldier who was 
seen at Daphne. 
no A1iquantum agrorum Daphnensibus dedit, (Pompe
/,) quo lue.ns 
ihi spatio(:;ior fleret; delectatus amænitate loci et aquarum abundantm. 
Eutropius, vi. 14. Sextus Rufus, de IJrovineiis, c. 16. 
III Julian C\Iisopogon, p. 361, 362) discovers his own character with 
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the orac13 had been reduced to silence, and the holy ground 
was profaned by the introduction of Chri:5tian and funereal rites. 
After Babylas 112 (a bishop of A.ntioch, who ç1ied in prison in 
the per
ecution of Decius) had rested near -a century in his 
gtave, his body, by the order of Cæsar Gallus, was transported 
into the midst of the grove of Daphne. A magnificent church 
was erected over his remains; a portion of the sacred lands 
was usurped for the maintenance of the clergy, and for the 
burial of the Christians of Antioch, who were ambitious of 
lying at the feet of their bishop; and the priests of Apollo 
retiréd, with their afli'ighted and indignant votaries. As soon 
as another revolution seemed to restore the fortune of Pagan- 
ism, the church of St. Babylas was demolisheJ, and new 
buildings were added to the mouldering edifice which had 
been raised by the pif'ty of Syrian kings. But the first and 
most serious care of Julian was to deliver his oppressed deity 
frorn the odious presence of the dead and living Christians, 
who had so effectually suppressed the voice of fraud or en- 
thusiasm. 1l3 The scene of infection was purified, according to 
the forms of ancient rituals; the bodies were decently removed; 
and the ministers of the church were permitted to convey the 
remains of S1. Babvlas to their former habitation within the walls 
of Antioch. The 
modest behavior which lnight have assuaged 
the jealousy of a hostile government was neglected, on this 
occasion, by the zeal of the Chri
tians. The lofty car, that 
transported the relics of Babyla
, was follmved, and accom- 
panied, and received, by :1n innumerable multitude; who 
chanted, with thundering ncchmatiolls, the P::;alms of David 
the most expressive of their contempt for idols and idola1ers. 
The return of the saint was a triumph; and the triumph was 


that lla'lveté, that unconscious simp1icity which always constitutc's 
genuine humor. 
ll:l Babylas is named by Euscbius i the succes5ion of the bishops 
of Antioch, (Hist. Eccles. 1. vi. c. 29, 39.) His triumph over two 
emperor=-, l the first fabulous, the sccond historical) is diffu
ely cele- 
bratcd by Chrysostom, (tom. ii. p. c336-5i9, edit. 
Iontfauçon.) Til- 
lcmont plém. Eccles. tom. iii. part ii. p. 287-302, 4c39-465) becomes 
almost a sceptic. 
113 Ecclcsia
tical critics, particularly thoRe '
ivho lovc relics, exult in 
the confcssion of Julian PIisopogon, p. 3(1) and Libanius, (Lænia, p. 
185,) that Apollo was disturbed by the vicinity of one deacl man. 
Yet Ammianus (xxii. 1:2) clears and purities the whole ground, ac- 
cording to the rites which the Athenians fonnerlv practisl:ù in th.e 
Isle of Delos. . 
38
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an insult on the religion of the emperor, who exerted his 
pride to dissemble his resentment. During the night which 
terminated this indiscreet procession, the temple of Daphne 
was in flames; the statue of Apollo was consumed; and the 
walls of the edifice were left a naked and awful mpl1ument 
of ruin. The Christians of Antioch asserted, with leligious 
confidence, that the powerful intercession of St. Babylas had 
pointed the lightnings of heaven against the devoted roof: but 
as Julian was reduced to the alternative of believing either a 
crime or a miracle, he chose, without hesitation, without evi- 
dence, but with some calm' of probàbility, to inlpute the fire 
of Daphne to the revenge of the Galilæans. 1l4 Their offence, 
had it been sufficiently proved, might have justified the retalia- 
tion, which was immediately executed by the order of Julian, 
of shutting the doors, and confiscating the wealth, of the 
cathedral of Antioch. To discover the criminals \vho were 
guilty of the tumult, of the fire, or of secreting the riches of 
the church, several of the ecclesiastics were tortured; 115 and 
a Presbyter, of the name of Theodoret, was beheaded by the 
sentence of the Count of the East. But this hasty act was 
blanled by the emperor; who lamented, with real or aftècted 
concern, that the imprudent zefll of his ministers would tarnish 
his reign with the disgrace of pe.rsecution. JI6 
The zeal of the ministers of Julian was instantly checked 
by the frown of their sovereign ; but when the father of his 
country declares himself the leader of a faction, the license 
of popular fury cannot easily be restrained, nor consistently 
punished. Julian, in a public composition, applauds the devo- 
tjon and loyalty of the holy cities of Syria, whose pious in- 
habitants had destroyed, at the first signal, the sepulchres of 


ll-t Julian (in lI1isopogon, p. 361) rather insinuates, than affirms, 
their guilt. .A.mmianus (xxii. 13) trcats the imputation as levi.ssimm 
?"Lunor, and relates tho story with extraordinary candor. 
115 Quo tam atroci casll repente consumpto, ad id usque imperatoris 
ira provexit, ut quæstiones agitare jubcret solito acriores, (yet Julian 
blames the lenity of the magistrates of Antioch,) et majorem ecclesiam 
Antiochiæ claudio This interdiction was performed with some cir- 
cumstances of indignity and profanation; and the seasonable deat.h 
of the principal actor, Julian's uncle, is related with much supersti- 
tious complaccncy by the Abbé de la Bletetie. Vie de Julien, p. 362 
-
169. 
116 Besides the cccicsiastical historians, who arc more or less to 
be suspected, y,-e may allege thc passion of St. Theodore, in the A.c
a 
Sincera of Ruinart, p, 591. The complaint of Julian 
ives it an on
" 
nal and authentic air. 
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the Galilæans; and faintly complains, that they had revenged 
the injuries of the gods with less moderation than he should 
have recommended.l 17 This imperfect and reluctant confes- 
sion may appear to confirm the ecclesiastical narratives; that 
in the cities of Gaza, Ascalon, Cæsarea, Heliopolis, &c., the 
Pagans abused, without prudence or remorse, the moment of 
their prosperity. That the unhappy objects of their cruelty 
were released frOlTI torture only by death; that as their man- 
gled bodies were d ragged through the streets, they were 
pierced (such was the uni \'ersal rage) by the spits of cooks, 
and the distaffs of enraged women; and that the entrails of 
Christian priests and virgins, after they had been tasted by 
those bloody fanatics, were n1ixed with barley, and contemptu- 
ously thrown to the unclean animals of the city.1l8 Such 
scenes of religious madness exhibit the most contemptible and 
odious picture of human natùre; but the Inassacre of Alex- 
andria attracts still more attention, frOlTI the certainty of the 
fact, the rank of the victims, and the splendor of the capital 
of Egypt. 
George,119 from his parents or his education, surnamed the 
Cappadocian, was born at Epiphania in Cilicia, in a fuller's 
shop. FrOlTI this obscure and servile origin he raised himself 
by the talents of a parasite; and the patrons, whom he assid- 
uously flattered, procured for their worthless dependent a 
lucrative commission, or contract, to supply the army with 
bacon. I-lis employment was mean; he rendered it infamous. 
He accumulated wealth by the basest arl!;) of fraud and cor- 
ruption; but his malversations were so netorious, that George 
was compelled to escape from the pursuits of justice. After 
this disgrace, in which he appears to have saved his fortune at 
the expense of his honor, he embraced, with real or aflected 


117 Julian. !\Ii:;opogon, p. 3Gl. 
118 See Gregory Nazianzen, (Grat. iii. p. 87.) Sozomen (1. v. c. 9) 
may be considered as an original, though not impal1:ial, witness. He 
was a nativ
 of Ga.za, and had conversed with the confessor Zeno, 
who, as bishop of 
Iaiuma, lived to the age of a hundred, (1. vii. c. 
28.) Philostorgius (1. vii. c. 4, with Godefroy's Dissertations, p. 28-1-) 
adds some tragic circumstanccs, of Chri:;tians who were literally sac- 
rificed at the altars of the gods, &c. 
119 The life and death of George of Cappadocia are described by 
Ammianus, (xxii. 11,) Gregory of Nazianzcn, (Orat. xxi. p. 38
, 385, 
389, 390,) and Epiphanius, (Hæres.lxxyi.) The inyectives of the two 
saints might not deserve much credit, unless they were confirmed 
by the testimony of the cool and impartial infidel. 
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zeal
 the profession of Arianism. From the love, or the os- 
tentation, of learning, he collected a valuable library of history, 
rhetoric, philosophy, and theology; 120 and the choice of the 
prevailing faction promoted George of Cappadocia to the throne 
of Athanasius. The enhance of the new archbishop was that 
of a Barbarian conqueror; and each moment of his reign was 
polluted by cruelty and avarice. The Catholics of .Alexandria 
and Egypt were abandoned to a tyrant, qualified, by nature 
a.nd education, to exercise the office of persecution; but he 
oppressed with an impartial hand the various inhabitants of 
his extensive diocese. The primate of Egypt assumed the 
pomp and insolence of his lofty station; but he still betrayed 
the vices of his base and servile extraction. The merchants 
of A.lexandria were impoverished by the unjust, and almost 
universal, monopoly, which he acquired, of nitre, salt, paper, 
funerals, &c.: and the spiritual father of a great people con- 
descended to practìse the vile and pernicious arts of an in- 
former. The Alexandrians could never forget, nor forgive, 
the tax, which he suggested, on all the houses of the city; 
under an obsolete claim, that the royal founder had conveyed 
to his Sl1cces<;;:ors, the Ptolemies and the Cæsars, the perpetual 
property of the soil. The Pagans, who had been flattered 
with the hopes of freedom and toleration, excited his devout 
avarice; aud the rich temples of Alexandria were eith
r pi!- 
laf;ed or insulted by the haughty prelate, who exclaimed, in a 
loud and threatening tone,'
 How long will these sepulchres 
he permitted to stand? " Under the reign of Constant ius, he 
was expelled by the fury, or rather by the justice, of the peo- 
pIe; and it "\-vas not without a violent struggle, that the civil 
anfl mili1ary powers of the state could restore his authority, 
and gratify his revenge. The messenger who proclaimed at 
Alexandria the accession of Julian, vnnounced the downfall of 
the archbishop. George, with two of his obsequious min- 
isters, Count Diodorus, and Dracontius, master of the mint, 
were ignOll1iniously dragged in chains to the public prison. 


.120 After the massacre of George, the empel"Or Julian repeatedly 
8cnt orders to preserve the library fur his OW11 use, and to torture the 

laves who might be suspected of secreting any hooks. He praises 
the merit of the collection, from whence he had borrowed and tran- 
scribed seyeralmanuscripts while he pur:;ued his Rtudies in Cappadocia. 
lIe coulcl wish, indeed, that the work
 of the Galilæalls might pcri
h ; 
but he requires an exact account even of those theological volumes, 
le
t other treatises more ,-aluable should be confounded in their loss. 
Julian. Epist. ix. xxxyi. 
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At the end of twenty-four days, the prison was forced open 
by the rage of a superstitiuus multitude, impatient of the 
tedious forms of judici..lJ I'roceeding
. The enemies of godii 
and men expired under their cruel insults; the lifeless borlies 
of the archbishop and his associate:;;; were carried in triUlllph 
throuo-h the s
reets on the back of a cLunel ; 'if and the inac- 
I:) 
Üvity of the Athanasian party 121 was esteemed a shining ex- 
ample of evangelical patience. The remains of these guilty 
wretches were thro\\'n into the sea; anù the popular leaders 
of the tumult deciared their resolution to disappoint the devo- 
tion of the Christians, and to intercept 11, future honors of 
these martyrs, who had been punisheù, like their preùccessors, 
by the cnenlies of theil' r('ligioLl.l
2 The feal'
 of the Pnf;J.l1s 
were just, and their precautions ineffectual. '1'he meritoriol1s 
death of the archbishop obliterated the memory of his life. 
The rival of Athanasius was dear anJ sacl'cd to the Arians, 
and the seeming conversion of those sectaries introduced his 
worship into the bosom of the Catholic churchY
3 The odious 
stranger, disguising every circumstance of time and place, 
assumed the mask of a martyr, a saint, and n Christian hero; 124 
and the infamous George of Cappadocia has been trans- 


121 Philostorgius, with cautious malice, insinuates their guilt, y.aL 
-r;,J1 
ÐaJ'(uJíov Î'1'c
."'i'" aT
unj} ,;auL n;ç n(,'l

EwÇ, 1. vii. c. ii. GodeÜ"oy, 
p. 2G7. 
12
 Cineres projecit in mare, ic1 rnetuens ut clamabat, ne, eollcctis 
Bupremis, ædes ill is exstruerentur ut reliquis, qui deviare R rcligione 
compulsi, pertulerc cruciabiles IJæaas, adusque gloriosmn mortem 
intemeratâ fiùe progressi, et nunc ).L\.:H.TYH.ES appellantur. .A.mmian. 
xxii. 11. Epiphanius proves to the .A.rians, that George ",vas not a 
martyr. 
123 Some Donatists (Optatuc; l\Iilev. p. 60, 303, edit. Dupin; and 
TiUemont, 
Iém. Eccles. tom. vi. p. 713, in 4to.) and Pri:-;cilliani:-:ts 
(Tillemont, 
Iém. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 517, in 4to.) have in like man- 
ner usurped the honors of the Catholic saint:,; and martp's. 
124 The saints of Cappadocia, Basil, and the Gregories, were icrno- 
I.ant of their holy companion. PO:i)e Gelasius, (A. D. 491,) the lirst 
Catholic who acknowledgc
 St. George, places him amon rr the mar- 
tyrs "qui Deo magis quam horninibus noti sunt." He 
"ejects hiii 
Acts as the compo
ition pf heretics. Some, perhaps not the oldpst, 
of the spurious Acts, are still extant; and, through a cloud of fic- 
t
on, we may yet distinguish the combat 'W hich St. Geor.-..e of 
Cappadoeia. sustained, in the prel:lence of Quecn Alexandria, D
ainst 
the magician Athanasius. 0 


· Julian himself says, that they tore him to pieces like doers TO).J!à 1.'i1f10S 
t. t11rf f oi "CiVH, anarÚrT(II'. Epist. x. - M. 0 , 
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formecl 125 into the renowned 81. George of England, the 
patron of anTIS, of chivalry, nnd of the garter.I 26 
About the same time that Julian was informed of the tumult 
of Alexandria, he received intelligence from Edessa, that the 
proud and wealthy faction of the Arians had insulted the 
weakness of the Valentinians, and committed such disorders as 
ought not to be suffered with impunity in a well-regulated state. 
"\Vithout expecting the slow forms of justice, the exasperated 
prince directed his mandate to the magistrates of Edessa,127 
by which he confiscated the whole property of the church: 
the money was distributed anlong the soldiers; the lands were 
added to the dOHmin; and this act of oppression was aggra- 
vated by the most ungenerous irony. "I show myself," says 
Julian, "the true friend of the Galilæans. Their admirable 
law has promised the kingdom of heaven to the poor; and 
they will advance with more diligence in the paths of virtue 
nnd salvation, when they are relieved by my assistance from 
the load of temporal possessions. Take care," pursued the 
monarch, in a n10re serious tone, " take care how you provoke 
my patience and hUlllanity. If these disorders continue, I 
will revenge on the magistrates the crimes of the people; 
and you will have reason to dread, not only confiscation and 
exile, but fire and the s'\vord." The tumults of Alexandria 
were doubtless of a more bloody and dangerous nature: but a 
Christian bishop had fallen by the hands of the Pagans; and 
the public epistle of Julian affords a very lively proof of the 


125 This transformation is not givcn as absolutely ccrtain, but as 
e.rfJ.cmcly probable. See the Longueruann, tom. i. p. 194.* 
126 A curious history of the worship of St. George, from the sixth 
century, (when he '\as alrcady revercd in Palestinc, in Armenia, at 
Rome, and at Treves in Gaul,) might be e-xtracted from Dr. Heylin 
(History of St. Geor;c, 2d edition, London, 1633, in Ho. p. 429) and 
tho Bollanùi
ts. (Act. SSe 
Icns. April. tom. üi. p. 100-163.) His 
fame and popularity in Europe, and especiallY in England, proceeded 
from the Crusades. 
127 Julian. Epist. xliii. 


· The late Dr. Milner (the Roman Catholic bi6hop) wrote a tract to vin
 
dicate the existence and the orthodoxy of the tutelar saint of England. 
lIe succeeds, I think, in tracin
 the worship of St. George up to a period 
which makes it improbablc that so notorious an Arian could be palmed 
upon the Catholic church as a saint and a martyr. The Acts rejected by 
Gelasius mav ha've been of Arian origin, and designed to ingraft the story 
of their herõ on the obscure adventures of some carlier saint. See an His- 
torical and Critical Inquiry into the Existence and Character of Saint 
George, in a letter to thû Earl of Leicester, by the Rev. J. :Milner, F. S. A. 
London 6 1792. -
,.r 
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partial spirit of his administration. His reproaches to '..he 
citizens of Alexandria are mingled with expressions of esteem 
and tenderness; and he lall1ents, that, on this occasion, they 
should have departed from the gentle and generous manners 
which attested their Grecian extraction. He gravely censures 
the offence which they had committed against the laws of 
justice and humanity; but he recapitulates, with visible com. 
placency, the intolerable provocations which they had so long 
endured from the impious tyranny of George of Cappadocia. 
Julian admits the principle, that a wise and vigorous govern. 
ment should chastise the insolence of the people; yet, in con- 
sideration of their founder Alexander, and of Serapis their 
tutelar deity, he grants a free and gracious pardon to the 
guilty city, for which he again feels the aífection of a 
brother. 128 · 
After the tumult of Alexandria had subsided, Athanasius, 
amidst the public acclamations, seated himself on the throne 
from whence his unworthy competitor had been precipitated: 
and as the zeal of the archbishop was tempered with 
discretion, t1)e exercise of his authority tendeJ not to inflame, 
but to reconcile, the minds of the people. 111s pastoral labors 
were not confined to the narrow limits of Egypt. The state 
of the Christian world was present to his active and carì..1.cious 
mind; and the age, the merit, the reputation of Athanasius, 
enabled him to assume, in a moment of danger, the office of 
Ecclesiastical Dictator.l 29 Three years were not yet elapsed 
since the majority of the bishops of the 'Vest had ignorantly, 
or reluctantly, subscribed the Confession of Rimini. They 
1'epented, they believed, but they dreaded the unseasonable 
1'igor of their orthodox brethren; and if their pride was 
stronger than their faith, they might throw themselves into 
the arms of the Arians, to escape the indignity of a public 
penance, which must degrade them to the condition of obscure 
laymen. At the same time the domestic differences concern. 
ing the union and distinction of the divine persons, wcre agi. 
tatcd with some heat among the Catholic ùoctors; and the 
progress of this 111etaphysical controversy seemed to threaten 


128 Julian. Epist. x. l-Ie allowed his fri('nùs to assuage his anger. 
Ammian. xxii. 11. 
. h!9 See Athanas. ad Rufin. tom. ii. p. 40, 41, and Greg. N azianzen, 
Orate Hi. p. 395, 396; who justly states the temperate zeal of the 
primate, as much more meritorious than his pruyers, his fasts, his 
'Persecutions, &c. 
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a public and lasting division of tbe Greek and Latin churches. 
By the wisdom of a splect synod, to \vhich the name and 
presence of Athanasius gave the aU1hority of a general coun- 
cil, the bis
lops, ,\ ha had ullwarily deviated into error, wpre 
admitted to the cOlnmllllioll of the church, on the easy con- 
dition of subscribing the Nicene Creed; without any formal 
acknowledgment of theil' past tault, 01" any minute definition 
of their scholastic opinions. The advice of the primate of 
Egypt had already prep.ared the clergy of Gaul and Spain, 
of Italy and Grcece, for the reception of this salutary meas- 
ure; and, notwithstanding the opposition of some ardent 
spirits,130 the feat' of the common enemy promoted the peace 
and harmony of the Christians.I 31 
The skill and diligence of the primate of Egypt had im- 
proved the season of tranquillity, betore it was interrupted by 
the hostile edicts of the e111pe1'or.1 32 Julian, who despised the 
Christians, honored Athanasius with his sincere and peculiar 
hatred. For his sake alone, he introduced an arbii1'ary dis. 
tinction, repugnant at least to the spirit of his former decla- 
rations. He maintained, that the Gali!æans, whom he had 
recalled from exiie, were not restored, by that general indul- 
gence, to the possession of their resppctive churches; and he 
expressflid his astonishment, that a crin1inal, who had been 
repeatedly condemncd by the judgment of the emperors, 
should dare to insult the majesty of tho laws, and insolently 
usurp the archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria, without expect- 
ing the orders of his sovereign. As a punishment for tho 
imaginary offence, he again banished Athanasius from the 
city; and he was pleased to suppose, that this act of justicè 
would be highly agreeable to his pious subjects. The pressing 


13U I hate not leisure to follow the blind obstinacy of I..ncller of 
Cacrliari. See his adventures in Tillcmont, (:\iém. Èccles. tom. vii. 
}J. DOO-926;) and observe how the color of the narrath-e in
ensibly 
changes, as the confessor becoJ1ws a schismatic. 
131 Assensus est huic selltentiæ Occidens, et, per tam necessari\lm 
conci1ium, Satanæ faucibus mundus ereptus. The lively and artful 
dialogue of Jerom ao-ainst the I..uciferians (tom. ii. p. 135-155) 
exhibit!; an original picture of the ecclesiastical policy of the times. 
13:./ Tillemont, who suppo;3es that George was mas::-,acred in August, 
crowds the actions of Athana:'iius into a. narrow space, (
1i>m. Eccles 
tom. viii. p. 3t)O.) .An original fragment, published by the. 

arquis 
Maffei, from 
he old Chapter library of Verolla, (OsservazlOlll 1..et- 
ter
n.ie, tom. iii. p. 60-92,) affords man}" important dates, which are 
nuthcnticate<l by the computation of Egyptian months. 
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solicitations of the people soon convinced him, that the ma- 
jority of the Alexandrians were Chcistians; and that the 
greatest part of the Christians were firmly attached to the 

allse of their oppressed primate. But the kno\dedge of 
tbeir sentimeIlts, instead of persuading him to recall his 
decrC'e, provoked hirn to extend to all Egypt the tenu of the 
exile of .Athanasius. The zeal of the n1ultitude rendered 
Julian still rnore inexorable: he was alarmed by the danger 
of leaving at the head of a tumu1tuous city, a daring and 
popular leader; and the language of his resentment discovers 
the opinion which he entertained of the courage and abilities 
of Athanasius. The execution of the sentence was still 
delayed, by the caution or negligence of Ecdicius, præfect 
of Egypt, who was at.length awakened frorn his lethargy by 
a severe reprimand. "Though you neglect," says Julian, 
"to write to me on any other subject, at least it is your duty 
to Ínforrn 111e of your conduct towaràs Athanasius, the enemy 
of the gods. .My intentions have been long since com- 
municated to you. I swear by the gl.eat Serapis, that unless, 
on the calends of December, Athanasius has departed from 
Alexandria, nay, from Egypt, the officers of your government 
shall pay a fine of one hundred pounds of gold. You know 
my temper: I am slow to condemn, but I am still slower to 
forgive." This epistle was enforced by a short postscript, 
written with the emperor's own hand. "The contempt that 
is shown for all the gods fills me with grief and indignation. 
There is nothing that I should see, nothing that I should hear, 
with more pleasure, than the expulsion of Athanasius fro1TI 
all Egypt. The abominable wretch! Under my reign, the 
baptism of several Grecian ladies of the highest rank has 
been the effect of his persecutions." 133 The death of Atha- 
nasius was not e3-pressly commanded; but the præfect of Egypt 
understood, that it was safer for hin1 to exceed, than to neglect, 
the orders of an irritated master. The archbishop prudently 
retired to the monasteries of the Desert; eluded, with his 
usual dexterity, the snares of the enemy; and lived to triumph 
over the ashes of a prince, who, in words of formidable im- 
port, had declared his wish that the whole venOlU of the Gal. 


133 TÒJ' .urael
1" t'òç hóÎ./OifTEI' r EV.},1.l<t",<;, in' '"oil, j'1'}'aly.a, -rt;)" È71tCJ{- 
.IM' ßall-rí.aaL, Òl.1J;CH13ar. I have prescrved the ambiguous senso of 
ìhe last word, the ambiguity of a tyrant who wished to find, Oi" t) 
create, guilt. 
VOL. II. 39 
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ilæan sch)Ol were contained in the single person of Atba 
nasi llS.134 
I have endeavored fait11fully to represent the artful system 
by which Julian proposed to obtain the effects, without incur- 
ring the guilt, or reproach, of persecution. But if the deadly 
spirit of fanaticism perverted the heart and understanding of 
a Vi11uous prince, it n1ust, at the same time, be confessed, 
that the 'real sufferings of the Christians were inflamed and 
magnified by human passions and religious enthusiasm. The 
meekness and res!gnation which had distinguished tne primitive 
disciples of the gospel, was the object of the applause, rather 
than of the ilnitation, of their successors. The Christians, 
who harl now pûSsessed above forty years the civil and eccle- 
siastical goycrnment of the empire, had cont..act
d the insolent 
vices of prosper;ty,135 and the habit of belieying tbat the saints 
alone were entitled to reign over the earth. As soon as the 
enmity of Julian dBprived the clergy of the privileges which 
had been conferred by the favor of Constantine, they com-- 
plained of the most cruel oppression; and tne free toleration 
of idolaters and heretics was a subject of grief and scanda} 
to the orthorlox party.l:J6 The acts of violence, which were 
no longer countenanced hy the m.agistlat
s, wcre still commit- 
ted by thc zeal of the people. At Pessinus, the altar of 
Cybele was overturned almost in the presence of the emperOl' - 
and in the city of Cæsarea in Cappadocia, the temple ot 
Fo-rtune, the sole place of w01'ship whidl had been left to th
 
Pagans, was destroyed by tne rage of a p0pular tumult. On 
these occasions, a prince, who felt for the hono
 of the- gods 9 
was not disposed to interrupt tbe COUI"se ()f justice; and hi" 
n1ind was still more deeply exasperated, when he found that 
the fanatics, W}10 had deserved and suffe1
ed the punishment 
of incendiaries, were rewarded with tbe honors of martyr- 


134 The three epistles. of Julian, 'Which explain his in
entign8 and' 
conduct with :regard to Athanasius, should be di
pos
d in the follow- 
ing chronological order, xx",'i. x. yi.. See, likewise, Greg. :Kazianzcn. 
xxi. p. 393. Sozomcn, 1. v. c. 15. SocJ.oates, 1. iii. c. 14, Thcodoret,. 
1. iii. c. 9, and Tillemont, 
Iém
 Eccles. tom. viii. p. 361-368, '\Vha 
has used some materials prepared by the Hollandists. 
135 See the fair confession of Gregory, (Orat. iii. p. 61. 62.) 
136 Hear the furious and abs.urcl complaint of Optatus, (de Scb.ismat 
Donatist. 1. ii. c. 16, 17.) 


· The eentence in the teJ:.t is fr()m Epist. Ii. addrossed to the people 
 
Alexandria. - .M. 
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dom.I37 The Christian subjects of Julian were assured of 
the hostile designs of their sovereign; and, to their j('alous 
apprehension, every circumstance of his government might 
affiJrd some grounds of discontent anfl suspicion. In the 
ordinary administration of the laws, the Christians, who formed 
so large a part of the people, must frequently be condemned: 
but their indulgent brethren, without examining the Incrits of 
the cause, presumed their innocence, allowed their claims, 
and imputed the s('verity of their judge to the partial malice 
of religious persecution.1 38 These present hardships, intoler- 

ble as they might appear, were l'epresented as a slight pre- 
1ude of the impending calamities. The Christians considered 
Julian as a cruel and crafty tyrant; who suspended the exe- 
cution of his revenge till he should return victorious from the 
Persian war. They expected, that as soon as he had triumphed 
over the foreign ecernies of Rome, he would l{)y aside the 
irksorne 111ask of dissimulation; that the amphitheatres would 
stream with the blood of hermits and bishops; and that the 
Christians who still persevered in the profession of the faith, 
would be deprived of the common benefits of nature and 
society.139 Every calumny 110 that could wound the reputa- 
tion of the Apostate, was credulously embraced by the fears 

wd hatred of his adversaries; and their indiscreet clamors 
provoked the temper of a sovereign, whom it was their duty 
to respect, and their interest to flatter. They still protf'sted, 
that prayers and tears were their only weapons against the 
impious tyrant, whose head they devot
d to the justice of 
offended f--Ieavcn. But they insinuated, with sullen resolution, 
that their submission was no longer the effect of weakness; 


137 Greg. Xazianzen, o rat. iii. p. 91, iv. 11. 133. lIe prai:;cs tho 
I"inters of Cæsarea, T<H."";nov M nòv 
u:ïaì.O(r1J(;;V ;wl ..CfE(!
U:)V u'
 E l!cYf:i'Jda,', 
See Sozomen, 1. v. 4, 11. Tillemont (l\Iém. ]
ccles. tom. vii. p. 64:9, 
650) own
. that their behavior was not dans I'Ol.are commun; but 
he is perfectly satigficrl, a
 the great St. Basil always celebrated the 
festival of these blesser.:l martyrs. 
138 Julian dcterminc(l a lawsuit againRt the new Chri
tian city at 
11aiuma, the port of Ga;,m; and hi
 sentence, though it might be 
imputed to bigotry, was never rcver
ed by his Bucce

or:3. Sozomen, 
1. Y. c. 3. Reland, Palestine tom. ii. p. 79l. 
139 Gl'egory (Orat. iii. p. 93, 
H, 95. Orat. iv. p. 114) pretends to 
8pcak from tho information of Julian's- confidants, whom Orosius 
(Yii. 30) could not have seen. 
140 Gregory (Orat. iü. p. 91) charges the Ap03tate with secret sacri- 
fices of boys and girls; and positivC'ly affirms, that the dead bodice 
were thrown into th
 Oronte Q . Sce> Theodcrct, 1. iii. 
. 26,27 ; and 
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and that, in the imperfect sta
e of hUlnan virtue, the patience
 
which is founè.ed on principle, may be exhausted by perse- 
cution. It is il11possible to determine how far the zeal of 
Julian would have prevailed over his good sense and humanity; 
but if we seriously reflect on the strength and spirit of the 
church,. we shall be convinced, tbat, before the emperor could 
have extinguished the religion of Christ, he must have involved 
his country ill the horrors of a civil war.I41 


the equivocal c[lndør of the Abbé de Ia TIlcterio, Vie do Julien, p. 
3.5 1, 352. Yet contemporary malice could not impute to Julian tbe 
troops of martyrs, more especially in the \Vest, which Earonius so 

reedily swallows, and Tiilemont ::to faintly rejects, C\1ém.. Eccles. 
tom. vii. p. 1
9.5-131J.) 
]41 The resignation of Gregory is truly edifying, (Drat. iv. p. 123, 
124.) Yet, when an officer of Julian attempted to seizc the church 
of :N azianzus, he would havð lost his life, if he had not yielded to 
the zeal of the bishop anù people, (Drat. xix. p. 308.) See the reflec- 
tions of Chrysostom, as the)" arc alleged by Tillemont, (l\1ém. Eccles
 
tom. "ii. p. 615.) 
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CIIAPTER XXIV. 


RI:SI'QENCE OF JULIA::'l AT ANTIOCH. - HIS SUCCESSFUL EXPE- 
)HTION AGAINST THE PERSIANS..- PASSAGE OF THE TIGRIS. 
--- THE RETREAT AND DEATH OF JULIAN. - ELECTION OF 
JOVIAN. - lIE SAVES THE ROl\IAN ARi\1Y BY A DISGRACE.. 
FUL TREATY. 


1"'HE philosophical fable. which Julian composed under the 
name of the CÆSARS,l is one of the most agreeable and in- 
structive productions of ancient wit. 2 During the freedom 
and equality of the days of the Saturnalia, Romulus prepared 
a feast for the deities of Olympus, who had adopted hilTI as a 
worthy associate, and for the Rmnan princes, who had 
reigned over his martial people, and the vanquished nations 
of the earth. The immortals were placed in just order on 
their thrones of state, and the table of the Cæsars was spread 
below the l'vloon in the upper region of the air. The tyrants, 
who would have disgraced the society of gods and rncn, were 
thrown headlong, by the inexorable Nemesis, into the 1'ar- 
tarean abyss. The rest of the Cæsars successively advanced 
to their scats; and as they passed, the vices, the defects, the 
blemishes of their respective characters, were Hm.liciously 
_ noticed by old Silenus, a laughing IDoralist, who disguised the 


1 See this fable or satiro, p. 306-336 of the Ldpsig edition of 
Julian's works. The Freneh vert-'ion of the learnccl El:ckicl Spanheim 
(Paris, 1683) is coarse, languid, and correct; and his Ilotei, proofs, 
illustrations, &c., are piled on each other till they form a mass of ó57 
close-printed quarto pages. The Abbé de la llieterie (Vie de J ovien, 
torn. i. p. 241-393) ha
 more happily expressed the spirit, as well as 
the sense, of the original, whieh he illu;;trates with some concise 
and curious notes. .. 

 Spanheim (in his preface) has most learnedly discussed the ety- 
mology, origin, resemblance, anù disagreement of the Greek satyrs, a 
dramatic piece', which was acted after the tragedy; and the Latin 
Batires, (from 
atllra,) a miscellaneous composition, either ill prose or 
verse. llut the Cæ::mrg of Juliull are of such an original ca5t, that the 
critic is perplexed to which class he should ascribe them." 


· See also Casauhon df' Satirâ, with Rambach'i observationø.-M. 
39* 
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wisdom of a philosopher under the mask ()f d Bacc;haltal.'. 
As soon as the feast was ended, the voic( or l\lercury pro- 
claimed the will of Jupiter, that a ceIestirJ crown should be 
the reward of superior merit. Julius Cæsar, Augustus, Trajan, 
and 
larcus Antoninus, were selected as the most ilJustrious 
canùidates; the effeminate Constantine 4 was not excluded 
from this honorable competition, and the great Alexan{ler was 
invited to dispute the prize of glory with the Roman heroes. 
Each of the candidates was allowetl to display the rnerit of 
his own exploits; but, in the jutlgmcnt of the gods, the modest 
silence of l\Iarcus pleaded more powerfully than the elaborate 
orations of his haughty rivals. '''hen the judges of this awful 
contest proceeded to examine the heart, and to scrutinizc tl1(
 
springs of action, the superiority of the Imperial Stoic ap- 
peared still more decisi\.c and con
picuolls.5 Alexander and 
Cæsar, Augustus, Trajan, und Cunstantine, acknowledged, 
with a blush, that fame, or power, or pleasurc had been the 
important object of .their labors: but the gods themselves 
beheld, with reverence and love, a virtuous mortal, who had 
practised on the throne the lessons of philosophy; and who, 
in a state of hmnan imperfection, had aspired to imitate the 
moral attributes of the Deity. The yalue of this agreeable 
com position (the Cæsars of Julian) is enhanced by the rank 
of the author. A prince, who delineates, with freedom, the 
vices and virtues of his predecessors, subscribes, in every line, 
the censure or approbation of his 0\\ n conduct. 
In the cool moments of reflection, Julian preferred the 
useful and benevolent virtues of Antoninus; but his ambitious 
spirit was inflamed by the glory of Alexander; and he so- 
licited, with equal ardor, the estecm of the wise, and tho 
applause of the- multitude. In the scason of life when the 
powers of the mind and body enjoy the most active vigor, 
the emperor, who was instructed by. toc cxperience, and ani. 


8 This mixed character of Silenus is finely painted in the sixth 
eclogue öf Virgil. 
.. Lyer)' impartial reac1cr must pC'rceive and condemn the partialit.y 
of Julian against hi" uucle Constantine, and the Christian religion. 
On this occaf.ion, the illterl'retcrs are compdlccl, by a mo
t 
a('re,l 
illtere
t, to l'c.;.}ounee their alleóiullce, and to desert tho cause of their 
author. 
j Julian wa:;; secretly inclined to prefer a G reek to a Homan. But 
"\\ hell he scri(\:lsly eompared a hero with a philosopher Þe was sensi- 
ble that mankind h:ld much greater obligations to Sùt:tl1tes than to 
AI
xfl.nù.t:r, (Orat. ad Themistium, p. 264.) 
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mated by the success, of the German \var, resolved to signal- 
ize his reign by some more splendid and rnemorable achieve- 
ment. The mnbassadors of the East, fr0111 the continent of 
India, and the Isle of Ceylon,6 had respectfully saluted the 
Roman purple. 7 The nations of the \Vest esteemed and 
dreaded the personal virtues of Julian, both in peace and 
war. He despised the trophies of a Gothic victory,8 and 
was satisfied that the rapacious ?arbarians of the Danube 
would be restrained from anv future violation of the faith of 
treaties by the terror of his n
me, and the additional fortifica- 
tions with which he strengthened the Thracian and IlIyrian 
frontiers. The successor of Cyrus and Artaxel'xcs \'laS the 
only rival whom he deerñed worthy of his arms; and he 
resolved, by the final conquest of Persia, to chastise the 
haughty nation which had so long resisted and insulted the 
majesty of Rome. 9 As soon as the Persian monarch was 


6 Inde nationibus lndicis certathn cum donis optimates mittentibus 
. . " . ab usque Divis et Screndiois. Ammian. xx. 7. This island, to 
which the names of Taprobana, Serendib, and Ceylon, haye been 
successively applied, manifests how imperfectly the seas and la.nds to 
the east of Cape Comorin were known to the Romans. 1. Under 
the reign of Claudius, a freedman, who farmed tIle customs of the 
Rcd Sea, was accidentally driven by the winds upon this strange and 
undiscovered coast: he conversed six months with th.e natives; and 
the king of Ceylon, who heard, for the first time, of the power and 
justice of Rome, was per5uadcd to send an embassy to the emperOl". 
(Plin" lIist. :Nat. vi. 24.) 2. The geographers (and even Ptolemy) 
have magnified, above fifteen times, the real size of this new world, 
which they extended as far as the equator, and the neigh.oorhood of 
China.* 
7 These embassies had been sent to Constantius. Ammianus, who 
unwarily deviates into gross flattery, must have forgotten the length 
of the way, and the short duration of the reign of Julian. 
8 Gothos sæpe fallaces et perfidos; hostes quærere se meliorea 
aiebat: illis cnim sufficere mercatores Galatas per quos ubillue sine 
conditionis discrimina. venumdantur. (Ammian. xxii. 7.) \Vithin 
less tha.n fiftecn years, these Gothic slaves threatcncd and subdued 
their masters. 
S Alcxandcr reminds hi:s rival Cæsar, who depreciated the fame and 
merit of an Asiatic victory, that Crassus and Antony haù felt the 


· "J.'he name of Diva gens or Divorum regio, a.ccording to the proba.ble 
conjecture of M. Letronne, (Trois :Mpm. Acad. p. 127,) wa.s applied by the 
ancients to the whole eastern coast of the Indian Peninsula, from Ceylon 
to the GangE'
. The name may be traced ill Dcvipatnam, Dévidan, Devi. 
cotta, Divinelly, the point of Divy. 
M. Letronne, p. 121, considers the freedman with his embassy from 
Ce)'lon to ha\-o been an impostor. - }1. 
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informed that the throne of Constantius was fllled by a prince 
of a very diHèrent character, he condescended to make some 
artful, or perhaps sincere, overtures towards a negotiation of 
peace. But the priùe of Sapor was astonished by the firm- 
ness of Julian; who sternly declared, that he would never 
consent to hold a peacefu[ conference among the flames and 
ruins of the cities of Mesopotamia; and who added, with a 
smile of contempt, that it was needless to treat by ambas- 
sadors, as he himself had determined to visit speedily the 
court of Persia. The impatience of the emperor urged the 
diligence of the military preparations. The generals were 
service, a formidable army was destined for this important 
Ilamcd; and Julian, marching f1'0111 Constantinople through 
the provinces of Asia l\Iinor, arrived at Antioch about eight 
n10nths after the death of his predecessor. His ardent desire 
to 111arch into the heart of Persia, was checked by the indis- 
pensable duty of regulating the stat
 of the empire; by his 
zeal to revive the worship of the gods; and by the advice of 
bis wisest friends; who represented the necessity of allowing 
the salutary interval of winter quarters, to restore the exhausted 
strength of the legions of Gaul, and the discipline and spirit 
of the Eastern troops. Julian was persuaded to fix, till the 
ensuing spring, his residence at Antioch, among a people 
maliciously disposed to deride the haste, and to censure th
 
delays, of their sovereign.l o 
If Julian had flattered himself, that his personal connection 
with the capital of the East would be productive of mutu!ll 
satisfacticn to the prince and people, he made a very false 
estimate of his own character, and of the nlanners of An- 
tiocn. ll The warmth of the climate disposed the natives to 
the most intemperate enjoyment of tranquiJlity and opulence; 
and the lively licentiousness of the Greeks Vt'as blended with 
the hereditary softness of the Syrians. -Fashion was the only 
law, pleasure the only pursuit, and the splendor.of dress and 


Persian arrows; and that the Romaus. in a 'war of thrce hundred 
years, had not yet subdued the bingle province of 
lesopotamia or 
.Assyria, (Cæsares, p. 324.) 
10 The design of the Persian war is declared by A.mmianu q , (xxii 
7, 12,) Libanius, (Drat. Parent. c. 79, 80, p. 305, 306,) Zosimus, (1. 
lli. p. 158,) and Socrates, (1. iii. c. 19.) 
11 The Satire of Julian, and the Homilies of St. Chrysostom, exhibit 
the same picture of Antioch. The miniature which the Abbé de 1a 
Dleterie has copied from thence, (Vie de Jtùian, p. 332,) is elf'gant nnd 
correct. 
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furniture was the only distinction of the citizens of Antioch. 
The arts of luxury were honored, the serious and manly vir- 
tues were the subject of ridicule; and the contemnt for female 
Inodesty and reverent age announced the univEifsal corruption 
of the capital of the East. Thc love of spectacles was the 
taste, or rather passion, of the Syrians: the most skilful 
artists were procnred frOlTI the adjacent cities; 12 a consider- 
able share of the revenue was tievoted to the public amuse.. 
n1cnts; and the magnificence of the games of the theatre and 
circus was considered as the happiness and as the glory of 
...
ntioch. The rustic manners of a prince who disdained such 
glory, and was insensible of such happiness, soon disgusted 
the delicacy of his subjects; and .the effeminate Orientals 
could neither imitate, nor admire, the 
evere simplicity which 
Julian always maintained, and sometimeE' affected. The days 
of festivity, consecrated, by ancient custom, to the honor of 
the goùs, werc the only occasions in which Julian relaxed his 
philosophic severity; and those festivals were the only days 
in which the Syrians of .Antioch could reject th
 allurements 
of pl<:asure. The majority of the people supported the glory 
of the Christi
n name, which had been first inventeè by thcir 
ancestors: 13 they contented themselves with disobeying the 
moral precepts, but they were scrupulously attached tn the 
speculative doctrines of their religion. The church of _
n- 
tioch was distracted by heresy and schism; but the Arian
 
and the Athanasians, the followers of l\Ieletius and those of 
Paulinus,14 were actuated by the same pious hatred of theil 
common adversary. 
The strongest prejudice was entertained against the char- 
acter of an apostate, the enemy and successor of a prince 
who had engaged the affections of a very numerous sect; and 
the removal of St. Babylns excited an implacable opposition 


12 Laodicea furnif.ìhed charioteers; Tyre and Bcrytus, comedians; 
Cæsarea, pantomimes; Hcliopolis, singers; Gaza, gladiators; A'icalon, 
wrestlers; and Castabala, rope-dancers. See the Expositio totius 
Mundi, p. 6, in the third tome of Hudson's :M:inor Geographers. 
13 XQICfrÒJl ð;, cqUIU:)HE;, F;(HE IlOÀWl;X011 å"Tí. TOÙ dlóç. The peoplo 
of Antioch ingenuously professed their attachment to the Chi, (Christ,) 
and the ](appa,. (Constantius.) Julian in 
Iisopogon, p. 357. 
14 The schism of Antioch, which la:'Jted eighty-five years, (A. D. 
330-415,) was inflamed, while Julian resided in that city, by the 
indi:5C'rect ordination of Paulinufi. See Tillemont, 
Iém. Eccles. tom 
vü. p. 803 of the quarto L\..lit.:o"
1 (l)
'is, ..01, u..e.,j wW.ch L.cnccfor. 
ward I sha.ll quota. 
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10 the person of Julian. His subjects complained, with super- 
stitious indignation, that famine had pursued the emperor's 
step;') from Constantinople to Antioch; and the eliscontent of a 
lHll!gry people was exasperated by the injudicious att
mpt to 
relie\Oe their distress. The inclemency of tbe season had 
aflècted the harvests of Syria; and the price of bread,15 in 
the markets of l\.ntioch, had naturally risen in proportion to 
the scarcity of corn. But the fair and reasonable proportion 
was soon violated by the rapacious arts of monopoly. In this 
unequal contest, in which the produce of the land is claimed 
by one party as his exclusive property, is used by another 
as a lucrative object of trade, and is required by a third for 
the daily and necessary support of life, all the pl:ofits of the 
intermediate agents are accumulated on the head of the de- 
fenceless consumers. The hardships of their situation were 
exaggerated and increased by their own impatience and anxi- 
ety; and the apprehension of a scarcity gradually produced 
the appearances of a famine. 'Vhen the luxurious citizens of 
A.ntioch compla.inAd of the high price of poultry and fish, 
Julian publicly declared, that a frugal city ought to be satisfied 
with a regular supply of wine, oil, and bread; but he acknowl- 
edged, that it was the duty of a sovereign to provide for 
the subsistence of his people. \Vith this salutary view, the 
emperor ventured on a very dangerous and doubtful step, of 
fixing, by leg
J authority, the value of corn. lie enacted, that, 
in a time of scarcity, it should be sold at a price which had 
seldom been known in the most plentiful years; and that his 
own example might strengthen his laws, he sent into the mat- 
}{ct four hundred and twenty-two thousand 'Jlwdii, or measures, 
which were drawn by his order from the granaries of Hicrap- 
o1is, of Chalcis, and even of Egypt. The consequences might 
have been foreseen, and were soon felt. The Imperial wheat 


1:> Julian states three different proportions, of five, ten, or fifteen 
7Jwdii rlf wheat for one piece of gold, according to the degrecs of 
rlenty and scarcity, (in 
Iisopogon, p. úG9.) :From tIlls fact, and 
from some collateral examples, I conclude, that under the succe::.sors 
of COl1:-3tantine, the moderate price of wheat was about thirty-two 
shillings the English quarter, which is equal to the average price of 
the sixty-four first years of the prescnt century. See Arbuthnot's 
Tahlc3 of Coil1
, 'Veights, and 
Ieasures, p. 83, 8:3. I)lin. lIist. X atur. 
xviii. 12. 
lém de I' AC3.ùcmie des Inscriptions, tOlll. xx viii. p. 718- 
721. Smith's Inquiry into the Nature Hnd Causes of the 'Yealth of 
Nations, vol. i. p. 24ô. This lclGt I 
m rrcud to quote as the 'Work 
of >> Gage und a ûicl1d. 
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Wd.
 p(lfchased by the rich merchants; the proprietors of land, 
or of corn, withheld frorn the city the accustorned supply; 
and the small quantities that appeared in the market were 
secretly sold at an advanced and illegal price. Julian still 
continued to applaud his own policy, treated the complaints of 
the people as a vain and ungrateful n1UnTIUt", and convinced 
Antioch that he had inherited the obstinacy, though not the 
cruelty, of his brother Gallus.1 6 'rhe remonstrances of the 
municipal senate served only to exasperate his inflexible 111ind. 
He was persuaded, perhaps with truth, that the senators of 
..A..ntÍoch who possessed lands, or were concerned in trade, had 
them
elves contributed to the calamities of their country; and 
he imputed the disrespectful boldness which th
y assumed, to 
the sense, not of public duty, but of private interest. The 
whole body, consisting of two hundred of the most noble and 
wealthy citizens, were sent, under a guard, from the palace 
to the prison; and though they were permitted, before the 
close of evening, to return to their respective houses,17 the 
mnperor himse]f could not obtain the forgiveness which he had 
so easily granted. The same grievances were still the subject 
of the same complaints, which were industriously circulated 
by the wit and levity of the Syrian Greeks. During the licen- 
tious days of the Saturnalia, the streets of the city resounded 
with insolent songs, which derided the laws, the religion, the 
personal conduct, and even the beard, of the emperor; the 
spirit of Antioch was manifested by the connivance of the 
Inagistrates, and the applause of the 111ultitude.l 8 The disciple 
of Socrates was too deeply affected by these popular insults; 
but the monarch, endowed with a quick sensibility, and pos- 
sessed of abso]ute power, refused his passions the gratification 
of revenge. A tyrant might have proscribed, without distinc- 
tion, the ]i,'es and fortunes of the citizens of Antioch; and the 
un warlike Syrians lnust have patiently submitted to the lust, 


16 Nunquam a proposito doclinabat, Galli similis fratris, licet incru- 
('ntu
. Ammiall. xxii. 14. The ignorance of the most enlightened 
princes may claim some excuse; but we cannot be satisfied 'with 
Julian's own defence, (in Misopogon, p. 368, 36U,) or the elaborate 
apolo
y of Libanius, (Orat. Parental. c. xcvii. p. 321.) 
17 Their short and easy confinemcnt is gcntly touched by Liballius, 
(Drat. Parental. e. xcviii. p. 
22, 323.) 
It! Libanius, (ad A.ntiochcnos de Imperatoris ira, c. 17, 18, 19, in 
Fabricius, BibIiot. Græc. tom. vü. p. 221-223,) like n skilful advo- 
cate, severely censures thc folly of the pcoplc, who suffered for the 
Cl"ime of a fow obscure and ch-ullkon wrctùhoe. 
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the, fa paciousness, and the cruelty, of tbe faithful legions of 
Gaul. A milder sentence might have deprived the capital of 
the East of its honors and privileges; and the courtiers, per- 
haps the subjects, of Julian, would have applauded an act of 
justicð, which B.sserted the dignity of the supreme magistrate 
of the (cpublic.l 9 But instead of abusing, or exerting, thö 
authority of the state, to revenge his personal injuries, Ju1ian 
contented himself with an inoffensive mode of retaliation, 
which it would be in the power of few princes to employ. He 
had bee
 insulted by satires and libels; in his turn, he com- 
posed, under the title of the Enemy of tlte Beard, an ironical 
confession of his own faults, and a severe satire of the licen- 
tious and effeminate manners of Antioch. This Imperial reply 
was publicly exposed before the gates of the p::tlace; and the 
l\f!SOPOGON 20 still remains a singular monument of the resent- 
ment, the wit, the humanity, and the indiscretion, of Julian. 
Though he afIected to laugh, he could not forgive. 21 His 
contempt was expressed, and his revenge might be gratified, 
by the nomination of a governor 22 worthy only of such sub. 
jects; and tbe emperor, forever renouncing the ungrateful 
city, proclaimed his resolution to pass the ensuing winter at. 
Tarsus in Cilicia. 23 
Yet Antioch possessed one citizen, whose genius and virbes 
might a.tone, in the opinion of Julian, for the vice and folly of 


19 Libanius (ad Antiochcn. c. vii. p. 213) reminds Antioch of the 
recent chastisement of Cæ
area; and even J uti an (in 
li8opogon, p. 
35.5) insinuates how severely Tarentum had expiated the insult to the 
Roman ambassadors. 
20 On the subject of the 
Iisopogont see Ammianus, (xxii. 14,) 
Libanius, (Orat. Parentalis, c. xcix. p. 3
3,) Gregory N azianzcll, 
(Drat. iv. p. 133,) and the Chronicle of Antioch, by John l\lalala. 
(tom. ii. p. 15, 16.) I have essential obligations to the translation and 
1l0tes of the ..A.bbl
 de la Bleterie, (Vie de Joyien, tom. ii. p. 1-138.) 
21 Ammianus very justly remarks, Coactus dissimulare pro tempore 
ira suffiabatur intcrntì. Tht:! elaborate irony of Julian at length burst
 
fOl'th into serious and direct invective. 
22 Ipse autem ..A.ntiochiam egre3surus, IIeliopoliten quendam Alex- 
andrum Syriacæ juriHdictioni præfecit, turbulcntum et sævum; dice- 
batque non illum meruisse, sed Antiochensibus ava1"Ís et contumeliosis 
huju8modi judiceffi convenire. Ammian. xxiü. 2. Libnnius, (Epist. 
722, p. 3-16, 347,) who confesses to Julian himself, that he had shared 
the general discontent, prctends that Alexander wag a user"ul, though 
harsh, reformer of the manncrs and religion of Antioch. 

 Julian, in 
1isopogOl1, p. 364. Ammian. xxiii. 2. 8t:d Yalcsiu
 
ad lac. Libanius, in a professed oration, invites him to rcturD to hÍð 
loval and penitent city of Antioch. 
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his country. The sophist LihaniU's was born in the capitnl of 
the East; he publicly professed the arts of rhetoric and decla- 
mation at Nice, Nicornedia, Constantinople, Athens, and, during 
the remainder of his life, at Antioch. II is school was assidu- 
ously frequented by the Grecian youth; his disciples, who 
sometirne
 exceeded the number of eighty, celebrated their 
incomparable master; and the jealousy of his rivals, who per- 
secuted him from one city to another, confiI"nwd the favorable 
opinion which Libanius ostentatiously displayed of his superior 
merit. The preceptors of Julian had extorted a rash but 
solemn assurance, that he would neyer attend the lectures of 
their adversary: the curiosity of the royal youth was checked 
and inflamed: he secretly procured the writings of this dan- 
gerous sophist, and gradually surpassed, in the perfect imitation 
of his style, the most laborious of his Jomestic pupils. 24 \VbPll 
Julian ascended the throne, he declared his impatience to 
embrace and reward the Syrian sophist, who had preserved, in 
a degenerate age, the Grecian pu rity of taste, of man ners, 
and of religion. The emperor's prepossession was increased 
and justified by the discreet pride of his favorite. Instead of 
pressing, with the foremost of tbe crowd, into the palace oÎ 
Constantinople, Libanil1s calmly expected his arrival at Anti- 
och; withdrew fron1 court on the first symptoms of coldness 
und indifference; required a formal invitation f01" each visit; 
and taught his sovereign an important lesson, that he might 
command the obedience of a subjt'ct, but that he must t'esen'e 
the attachment of a friend. The sophists of every nge; 
despising, or affecting to despise, the accidental distiuctions at 
birth and fortune,23 rescl've their esteem fOl' the supel';or qual- 
ities of the mind, with which they themseh'es are so plentifully 
endowed. Julian might disdain the acclamations of a venal 
conrt, who adored the Imperial purple; but he was deeply 
fluttered by the praise, the admonition, the freedom, anù th
 
envy of an in(lepenclcllt philosopher, who refused his fayors, 
loved his pf'rson, celebrated his fame, and protec
ed his 
memory. The voluminous writings of Libanius still exist; 
for the most part, they are the vain and idle com positions of 


24 I..ib
miu
, Grat. Parent. c. vii. p. 230, 231. 
2.3 Eunapius reports, that l.ibanius refused the honorary rank of 
l}rætorian præfcrt, as less illustrious than the title of 
ophi:;t, (in 
Vii:.. Sophi,:;t. p. 135.) The nitics have observed a similar sentiment 
in nna of the Cl)i
tlw (xvüí. ('(lit. \Volf) of J
ibaniu6 
lf. 
1
OL. II. 40 
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nn orator, who cultivated the science of words; the produc- 
tions of a recluse student, whose mind, regardless of his 
contcmporaries, was incessantly fixed on the 'I'rojan war and 
the jlthenian commonwealth. Yet the sophist of Antioch 

ometimes descended from this imaginary elcvation; he enter.. 
tained a various and elaborate correspondence; 26 he praised 
the virtues of his own times; he boldly arraigned the abuses 
of public and private life; and he eloquently pleaded the cause 
of .:\.ntioch against the just resentment of Julian and Theodosius. 
It is the common caJ:{f.oity of old age,2ì to lose whatever might 
have rendered it desirable; but Libanius experienced the pecu- 
liar lnisfortune of surviving the religion and the sciences, to 
which he had consecrated his genius. The friend of Julian 
was an indignant spectator of the triU111ph of Christianity; and 
his bigotry, which darkened the prospect of the visible world.. 
did 110t inspire Libanius with any lively hopes of celestial 
glory and happiness. 28 
The martial impatience of Julian urged him to take the field 
in the beginning of the spring; and he dismissed, with contempt 
and reproach, the senate of Antioch, who accompanied the 
emperor beyond the limits of their own territory, to which he 
was resolved never to return. After a laborious march of two 
days,29 he halted on the third at Beræa, or Aleppo, where he 


26 :x ear two thousand of his letters - a mode of composition in 
which Libanius was thought to excel- are still extant, and already 
published. The critics may praise thcir subtle and elegant brevity; 
yet Dr. Bentley (Dissertation upon Phalaris, p. 487) might justly, 
though quaintly observe, that "you feel, by the emptiness and dead- 
ness of them, that you converse with some dreaming pedant, '\vith 
his elbow on his desk." 
27 His birth is assigned to the year 314. He mentions the scventy- 
sixth year of his age, (A. D. 390,) and seems to allude to some events 
of a still later date. 
28 Libaniuc;; hac;; composed the vain, prolix, but curious narrative of 
his own life, (tom. ii. p. 1-84, ed:t. :Morell,) of which Eunapius (p. 
130-135) has left a concise and unfavorable account. Among thc 
moderns, Tillemont, (Ilist. des Empereurs, tom. Í"t.r. p. 571-676,) }'a- 
brieius, (Bibliot. Græc. tom. vii. p. 376- 414,) and Lardner, (Heathen 
Testimonies, tom. iv. p. 127-163,) have illu::;trated the character and 
writings of this famous sophist. 
29 .From Antioch to Litarbe, on the territory of Chalcis, the road, 
oyer hills anù through morasses, was extrcmely bad; and the loose 
stoncs .wcre cemented only with sand, (Julian. epist. xxvii.) It is 
singular enough that the Romans should have neglf't""'tcd the g
cat 
communication betwoon Antioch and the Euphrates. See'Vcsscling-. 
ltinerar. p. 19û-. Bcrgiel. J Rist. dC'S Granda Cheroinz, t,.}.Q1.; Ü. p. lO{) 
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haJ the lTIortifÌcation of finding a senate almost entirely Chris- 
ti::ll1; who received with cold Dnd formal demonstrations of 
respect the eloquent sermon of the apostle of paganism. The 
son of one of the most illustrious citizens of Beræa, \vho had 
embraced, either from intl'rest or conscience, the religion of 
the emperor, was disinherited by his Dngry parent. The 
father and the son were invited to the Imperial table. Julian, 
pl:1cing himsplf between them, attempted, without success, to 
inculcate the l('
son and example of toleration; supported, 
with affected calmness, the indiscreet zeal of the aged Chris- 
tian, who s
mcd to forget the sentiments of nature, and the 
duty of a subject; and at length, turning towards the affiicted 
youth, " Since you have lost a father," said he, " for my sake, 
it is incumbent on me to supply his place." 30 The emperor 
was receiv{'d in a manner much more agreeable to his wishes 
at Batnæ,* a small town pleasantly seated in a grove of 
cypresses, about twenty roiles from the city of I-lierapolis. 
The solemn rites of sacrifice were decently prepared by the 
inhabitants of Batnæ, who seemed attached to the worship of 
their tutelar deities, Apollo and Jupiter; but the serious piety 
of Julian was ofl'ended by the tumult of their applause; and 
he too clearly discerned, that the smoke which arose from 
their altars was the incense of flattery, rather than of devotion: 
The ancient and magnificent temple which had sanctified, for 
so many ages, the city of I-Iierapolis,31 no longer subsisted; 
and the consecrated wealth, which afforded a liberal mainte- 
nance to more than three hundred priests, might hasten its 
downfall. Yet Julian enjoyed the satisfaction of embracing a 
philosopher and a friend, whose religious firmness had with- 
stood the pressing and repeated solicitations of Constantius and 



o Julian alludes to this incident, (epi:3t. xxvii.,) which is more 
distinctly relatcd by Theodoret, O. iii. c. 22.) The intolerant spirit of 
the father is applauded by TiUcmont, (Rist. des Empcreurs, tom. iv. 
p. 53!.) and eyen by La Bleterie. (Vie de Julien, p. 413.) 
31 Sce the curious treatise de DccÌ SrriÙ, inserted among the works 
of Lucian, (tom. iii. p. 451-490, eÜit. Reitz.) The singular appella. 
tiOll of ...\ïnus vctttS (Ammiall. xiv. 8) might induce a suspicion, thut 
Ilieral'olid had been the royal seat of the Assyriall
. 


. This n:lme, of Syriac origin, is found in the Ara.bic, a.,d means a place 
in a val1ey where water
 meet. Julian says, the name of the city is I3<tr- 
Daric, thè situation Greek. BUpßllplI..ÒII Ö;UJJI1 TUÙTO, xwo[I)V Èurìv' ÈÀ>-1J1'LK611. 
The geographer Abulfeda (t3.b. Syriac. p. 12
, edit. Koehler) !'peaks of it 
in a. m6.!!.ner to lustify th.e Pl'aiscs of Juli:ln. - St. !\l3.1"tin, 'Xotes to L
 
n
u, üi. M. - )1. 
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Gallus, as often as those princes lodged at his house, in their 
passage through Hierapo1is. In the hurry of military prepara- 
tion, aud the careless confidence of a familiar correspondence, 
the zeal of Julian nppear's to have been lively and uniform. 
He had now undertaken an important and difficult war; and 
the anx;ety of the event rendered him still 1110re attentive to 
observe and register the most trifling presages, from \vhich, 
according to the rules of divination, any knowledge of futurity 
could be derived. 3 :1 I He informed Libanius of his progress as 
f31' as I-lierapoJis, by nn elegant epistle,33 which displays the 
facility of his genius, and his tender friendship for the sophist 
of Anti()ch. 
I-lierapolis,* situate almost on the banks of the Euphrates,34 
had been appointed for [he general rendezvous of the Roman 
troops, who immediately passed the great river on a bridge of 
boats, which was previously constructed.
5 If the inclinations 
of Julian had been similar to those of his predecessor, he 
might have wasted the active and important season of the year 
in the circus of Samosata ol",in the churches of Edessa. But 
as the warlike emperor, instead of Constantius, had chosen 
Alexander for his model, he ad\Tanced without delay to 
Carrhæ,36 a very ancient city of l\Iesopotamia, at the di
tance 


32 J u1ian (epist. xxviii.) kept a regular aCCount of all the fortunate 
omens; but he supprcsses thc inau:3picious signs, which Ammianus 
(xxiii. 2) has carefully recorded. 
3J Julian. epist. xxyii. p. 399-402. 
3-i I takc the earliest opportunity of acknowlC'dging my obligations 
to 
I. d' Anville, for his reccnt geography of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
(Paris, 17S0, in 4to.,) which particularly illustrates the expedition of 
Julian. 
25 There are thrce passages within a fe,v miles of each other; 
1. Zeugma, celebrated by the ancients; 2. nil", frequented by tho 
moderns; and, 3. The bridge of 
Ien bigz, or IIicrapolis, at thc dis- 
tance of four parasangi from the city. t 
:16 Haran, or Carrhæ, 'was the ancient rC'iic1cncc of the Sabæans, and 
of Abraham. Sce the Index Geographiclls of Schultells, (ad calcem 
\?it. Saladin.,) a 'work from which I have obtained much Oriental 
knowledge concerninJ the ancient and modern geography of Syria 
and the adjacent countrÍ''Cs.t 


· Or Bambvce, now Ba.mbouch; :Manbcdj, Arab", or 
Iaboug, Syr. It was 
twenty-four Roman miles from the Euphrates. -1\1. 
t Djisr !lIanbedj is the S.lme with the ancient Zeugma. St. Martin, iii. 
68. - 1\1. 
:t On an illcdited medal in the collection of the late 1\1. Tochon, of 
the Academy of In5criptions) it is read X.APPAX. 81. Mal"tin) ill 
60. - 1-'1. 
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ot 
fiuTh("orp. miì,
s from Illerapolis. The temple of the 1\100n 
attracted lhö Jbv0ti0n C'f J ùlian; but the hal t of a few days 
was print;il'dl:y f'm\y1\)yp,d in completing the immense prepa- 
rations of the r'e
.
i
n ,,'1\1". The 
ecret of the expedition had 
hitherto remaiu6d in his own bn'ast; but as Carrhæ is the 
point of separation of the 1\vo great roads, he coulù no longer 
conceal, \vhether it \H'.S his design to attack the dominions of 
8a}>o1' on the side of tbe Tigris, or on that of the Euphrates. 
The emperor detached an army of thirty thousand men, under 
thè command of his kinsman Procopius, and of Sebastian, who 
hart been duke of Egypt. They were ordered to direct their 
warch towarùs NisiLis, and to secure the frontier from the 
desultory incursions of the enemy, before they attempted the 
passage of the Tigris. Their subsequent operations were left 
to the discretion of the generals; but Julian expected, that 
after wasting with fire and sword the fertile districts of :Media 
and Adiabene, they might arrive under the walls of Ctesiphon 
about the same time that he himself, advancing with equal 
steps along the banks of the Euphrates, should besiege the 
capital of the Persian monarchy. The success of this well- 
concerted plan depended, in a grcat measure, on the powerful 
and ready assistance of the king of Armenia, who, without 
exposing. the safety of his own dominions, might detach an 
army of four thousand horse, and twenty thousand foot, to the 
assistance of the Romans. 37 But the feeble Arsaces Tiranus,38 


37 Sec Xenophon. C)Topæd. 1. iii. p. 189, edit. Hutchinson. ...\rta- 
yl't
des might have supplied :Marc Antony with 16,000 horse, annell 
and disciplinc..l aftcr the Parthian manner, (Plutareh, in 
l. Anto- 
nio, tOlll. v. p. 117.) 
38 )108cs of Chorenc (lUst. Armeniac. 1. iii. c. 11, p. 2-12) fixes his 
:l.ccession (A. D. 33-1) to the 17th year of COl1stantius."* 


· Arsaces Tiranu
, or Diran, had ceased to reign twcnty-fhe 'ears 
before in 337 The intermediate changes in Armenia, nnd the char.acter 
of thi
 Ar:';;1ces, the son of Dirall, arc traced by I\I. St. Martin, at consid- 
erable length. in his supplempnt to Le Bean, ii. 2 0 8-242. As long as hig 
Grecia.n queen Olympias maintained hcr inflnence, Arsacf>s was faithful to 
the Homan and Uhristirzn alliance. On the accession of Julian, the same 
influence mad
 his fidelify to w,\yer; but Olympias haying been poisoned 
in tl.e sacramental bre'-ld by the agency of Ph,ll"an\lse!U, the fonner wife 
of Arsaccs, another change took place in A.rmeni,'I.11 politics unfavorable to 
the Christian interest. The Patriarch Narscs retireù from the impions 
court to a safe seclusion. Yet Pharan(hem was eqnallr host:le to the 
Persian influence, and Arsaccs be
an to support with, igor the cause of 
Julian. HE' made an imoad into the Pcr"ian dominions with a body of 
Huns and Alan::; as auxiliaries i wasted 6\derbidgan; anù Sapor, who h,ld 
been defeated near Tauriz, was engaged in making hCJ.d agtlÌll
t hi::) troop
 
tl0 .. 
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king of Armenia, had degenerated still more shameÎully than 
his father Chosroes, from the manly virtues of the great Tiri. 
dates; and as the pusillanimous monarch was averse to any 
enterprise of danger and glory, he could disguise his till1id 
indolence by the more decent excuses of religion and grati 
tude. I-Ic expressed a pious attachment to the memory of 
Constantius, from whose hands he had received in marriage 
Olympias, the daughter of the præfect Ablavius; and the 
alliance of a female, who had been educated as the destined 
wife of the emperor Constans, exalted the dignity of a Bar- 
barian king. 39 'riranus professed the Christian religion; he 
reigned over a nation of Christians; and he was restrained, 
by every principle of conscience and interest, from con. 
tributing to the victory, which would consummate the ruin 
of the church. The alienated mind of Tiran us was exas. 
p.erated by the indiscretion of Julian, who treated the king 
of Armenia as his slave, and as the enemy of the gods. The 
hauf!hty and threatening style of the Imperial 111andates 40 
awakened the secret indignation of a prince, who, in the humil- 
iating state of dependence, was still conscious of his royal 
descent from the Arsacides, the lords of the East, and the 
rivals of the Roman power.t 
The military disrositions of Julian were skilfully contrived 
1.0 deceive the spies and to divert the attention of Sapor. The 
legions appeared to direct their march towards Nisibis and the 
Tigris. On a sudden they wheeled to the fight; traversed the 
level and naked plain of Carrhæ; and reached, on the third 


39 Ammian. xx. 11. Athanasius (tom. i. p. 856) Bays, in general 
terms, that Constantius gaye to his brother's 'widow 70l-
 fJccflÚ(!{'J(UÇ, an 
exprc:,:;ion more suitable to a Roman than a Christian. . 
40 Ammianus (xxiii. 2) uscs a word much too soft for the occasion, 
'j}101lllCrat. :r.luratori (Fabricius, Bibliothc{'. Græc. tom. vii. p. 86) has 
publi<;hcd an epistle from Julian to the satrap Arsaccs; fierce, vulgar, 
and (though it might deceive Sozomen, 1. vi. c. 5) most probably sl.JUri- 
ous. La Blcterie (IIist. de J oyien, tom. ii. p. 339) translates and 
rej ects it..jf 


in Pers:lrmenia, at the time of the death of Julian. Such is 1\1. St. Mar- 
tin's view, (iii.276, et sqq.,) whieh rests on the Armenian historians, 
l"austu,.: of Byzantium, and l\Iesrob the ùiographer of the Patriarch Nar- 
ses. In the hi:story of Armenia by Father Cham itch, and translated by 
Av(hll, Tiran is still king of Armenia, at the time of Julian's death. 
.F. Chamitch follows Moses of Chol'ene, the authority of Gibbon. - M. 
*' St. llIartin considers it genuine: the Armenian writers mcntion such 
a Jetter, iii. 3i. -N. 
t .Arsaces diù not abandon the Roman alliance, but 
aYe it only feeble 
bUppOlt. St. Martin, iii. 41. - :M. 
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day, the banks of the Euphrates, where the strong town of 
Nicephurium, or Callinicum, had been founded by the l\face- 
donian kings. From thence the emperor pursued his march, 
above ninety miles, along the winding stremn of the Euphrates, 
till, at length, about one month after his departure from Anti- 
och, he discovered the towers of Circesium,* the extreme 
limit of the Roman dominions. The n rmy of J nlian, the 
lTIOst numer.ous that any of the Cæsars had ever led against 
Persia, consisted of sixty-five thousand effective and well- 
disciplined soldiers. The veteran bands of cavalry and 
infantry, of Romans and Barbarians, had been selected from 
the different provinces; and a just preëminence of loyalty 
and valor was claimed by the hardy Gauls, who guarded the 
throne and person of their beloved prince. A formidable 
body of Scythian auxiliaries had been transported from another 
climate, and almost from another world, to invade a distant 
country, of whose name and situation they were ignorant. 
The love of rapine and war allured to the Imperial standard 
several tribes of Saracens, or roving Arabs, whose service 
Julian had commanded, while he sternly refused the payment 
of tbe accustomed subsidies. The broad channel of the 
Euphrates 41 was crowded by a fleet of eleven hundred ships, 
destined to attend the motions, and to satisfy the wants, of the 
Roman arn1Y, The military strength of t.he fleet WllS com- 
posed of fifty armed galleys; and these were accom panicd by 
an equal number of flat-bottomed boats, which might occa- 
sionally be connected into the fonTI of temporary bridges. 
The rest of the ships, partly constructed of timber, and partly 
covered with raw hides, were laden with an almost inex- 
haustible supply of arms and engines, of utensils and pro- 
visions. The vigilant humanity of Julian had embarked a ycrv 
large magazine of vinegar and biscuit for the use of the sol. 
diers, but he prohibited the indulgence of wine; and i'igor- 
ously stopped a long string of superfluous camels that attempted 


41 Latissimum Hum en Euphr8ten artabat. Ammian. xxiii, 3. 
Somewhat higher, at the fOrth of Thapsacus, the riyer is four stadia. 
or 8JO yard;;;, almo
t halt" an En
lish mile, broad. (Xenophon, Anabasis. 
1. i. p. 41, edit, IIutchin
on, with Foster's Ob:-;eryatiùlls, p. 29, &c., in 
the 2d volume of f'pelrn,m's translation.) If the breadth of the 
Euphrates at J3il' and .zeu;;ma i
 no more than 1;
0 yard;,;, (Y oyage
 
de Kiebuhr, trHTI. ii. p. 335,) the enormous difference must chiefly 
arise from the depth of the channel. 


· Kirke
ia, the Carchemish of the Scriptures. -)1. 
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to foHow the rear of the army. The River Chaboras falls intc 
the Euphrates at Circcsium; 42 and as soon as the trumpet 
gave the 
ignal of march, the Romans passed the little stream 
which separated two mighty and hostile el11pircs. The cus- 
tOln of ancient discipline required a military oration; and 
Julian embraced every opportunity of displaying his eloquence. 
qe animated the irnpatient and attentive legions by the exam- 
ple of the inflexible courage and glorious triumphs of their 
ancestors. He excited their resentment by a lively picture 
of the insolence of the Persians; and he exhorted them to 
imitate his finn resolution, either to extirpate that perfidious 
nation, or to devote his life in the cause of the republic. The 
eloquence of Julian was elltorced Ly a donative of one hun- 
dred and thirty pieces of silver to every soldier; and the 
bridge of the Chaboras was instantly cut away, to convince 
the troops thilt they must place their hopes of safety in the 
success of their anTIs. Yet the prudence of the en1peror 
induced him to secure a relTIote frontier, perpetually exposed 
to the inroads of the hostile Arabs. A detachment of four 
thousand l11en was left at Circesium, which cOlTIpleted, to the 
numbei' of ten thousand, the regular garrison of that important 
fortress. 43 . 
From the moment that the Ron1ans entered the enemy's 
country,H the country of an active and artful enemy
 the order 
of march was disposed in three columns. 43 The strength of the 
infantry, and consequently of the \yhole arn1Y, was placed in 
the centre, under the peculiar command of their master-gen- 
end Yietor. On the right, the brave Nevitta led a column of 
several legions along the banks of the Euphrates, and almost 
always in sight of the fleet. The left flank of the army was 
protected by the column of cavalry. I-Iormisdas and Arin- 


42- ),{unimentum tutissimum et fabrè politum, CUju8 mællia Ahora 
(the Orientals aspirate Chaboras or Chabour) et Euphrates ambiunt 
flumina, velut spatium insularc fin gentes. Ammian. xxiii. 5. 
43 The enterprise and armament of Julian fire described by himsC'lf, 
(Epi
t. xxvii.,) Ammianus l\Iareellinus, (xxiii. 3, 4, 5,) Libanius, 
(Orat. Parent. c. 108, 109, p. 332, 333,) Zosimns, (1. iii. p. 160, 161, 
IG:2,) Sozolllen, (1. yi. c. 1,) and John l,lalala, (tom. ii. p. 17.) 
44 Before he ent('rs I)er::;ia, Ammianus copiously describes (xxiii. 6, 
p. 396-419, edit. Gronov. ill 4to.) the eighteen great satrapies, or 
provinces, (as far as the Seric, or Chinese frontiers,) which .were sub- 
j cct to the Sassanidea. 
4;) Ammianus (xxiv. 1) and Zosimus (1. i1Í. p. IG2, 163) have accu.- 
l"3.tcly expressed the orù.er of mal"Ch. 
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threw" were appointed generals of the horse; and tlw sin.! .Jar 
adventures of Hormisdas 46 are not undeserving of (j I r llc.Jíice. 
lIe was a Persian prince, of the royal race of the S 
:-.ahides, 
who, in the troubles of the minority of Sapor, had escaped 
from prison to the hJspitable court of the gl'cat Constantine. 
IIormisdas at first excited the compassion, ar
d at length 
acquired the esteem, of his new master
; his valor and fidelity 
raisp.d him to the military honors of the Rom
n service; and, 
though a Christian, he might indulge the secret satisfaction of 
convincing his ungrateful country, that an oppressed subject 
nmy prove the most dangerous enemy. Such was the dis. 
position of the three principal columns. The front anJ flanks 
of the army were covered by Lu.cilianus with a flying detach- 
ment of fifteen hundred light-armed soldiers, whose active 
vigilance observed the most di
tant signs, and conveyed the 
earliest notice, of any hostile approach. Dagalaiphus, and 
Secundinus duke of Osrhoene, conducted the troops of the 
rear-guard; the baggage securely proceeded in the intervals 
of the columns; and the ranks, from a motive either of use 
or ostentation, were formed in such open order, that the-whole 
line of march extended ahnost ten rnites. The ordinary post 
of Julian was at the head of the centre column; but as he 
preferred the duties of a general to the state of a monarch, 
11e rapidly moved, \\lith a small escort of light cavalry, to the 
front, the rear, the flanks, wherever his presence could ani- 
Inate or protect the march of the Roman army. The country 
,vhich they traversed from the Chaboras, to the cnltiYtlted 
lands of Assyria, may be considered as a part of the desert of 
Arabia, a dry and barren waste, which could never be inl- 
proved by the most powerful arts of human industry. Julian 
Inarched over the same ground which had been trod above 
seven hundred years before by the footsteps of the younger 
Cyrus, and which is described by one of the companions of 
l1Ïs expedition, the sage anù heroic Xenophon. 47 "The coun- 


46 The adventures of IIormisdas are related with. some mixture of 
fable, (Zosimus, 1. ii. p. .100-102; Tillcrílont, lIist. dc:) Empcreurs, 
tom. iv. p. 198.) It is almost impo
sible that he should be the brothel 
\frater germanus) of an eldest and posthumous child: nor do I recol- 
lect that Ammianus eycr gives him that title.. 
47 See the first book of the Anabasis, p. 45, 46. This pleasing 


· St. Martin cr>ncpÎ\ eB that he was an eldcr brothcr by another motb.er 
who had sc,eral rhildren, ii. 24. -1\1. 
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try was a plain throughout, as even as the sea, and fun of 
wormwood; and if any other kind of shrubs or reeds grew 
there, they had all an aromatic s111elI, but no trees could be 
seen. ßustards and ostriches, antelopes and wild asses,48 
appeared to be the ouly inhabitants of the desert; and the 
fatigues of the march were alleviated by the amusements of 
the chase." The loose sand of the desert was frequently 
raised by the wind into clouds of dust; and a great number 
of the soldiers of Julian, with their tents, were suddenly 
thrown to the ground by the violence of an unexpected 
hurricane. 
The sandy plains of lVlesopotall1ia were abandoned to the 
Elntelopes and wild asses of the desert; but a yariety of popu- 
tous tuwns and villages were pleasantly situated on the banks 
of the Euphrates, and in the islands which are occasionally 
formed by that ri\Ter. The city of Annah, or Anatho,49 the 
actual residence of an AraLian emir, is composed of two long 
òtreets, which enclose, within a natural fortification, a small 
island in the midst, and two fruitful spots on either side, of 
the E.uphrates. The warlike inhabitants of Anatho showed 
a disposition to stop the march of a Roman ernperor; till they 
were Jiverted from such fatal presumption by the mild exhor- 
tations of Prince IIorn1isdas, and the äpproaching terrors of 
the fleet and army. They implored, and experienced, the 
clemency of Julian, who transplanted the people to an advan- 
tageous settlement, near Chalcis in Syria, and admitted Pusæus, 
the governor, to an honorable rank in his service and friend- 
ship. But the impregnable fortress of Thilutha could scorn 
the menace of a siege; and the emperor was obliged to con- 
tent himself with an insulting prOll1ise, that, when he had sub- 
dued the interior provinces of Persia, Thilutha would no longer 
refuse to grace the triumph of the conqueror. The inhabitants 


work is original and authentic. Yet Xellophon's memory, perhaps 
many years aftcr the expedition, has sometimes betrayed him; and 
the distances which he marks arc often larger than either a soldier or 
a gcop;raphcr will allo,,'. 
48 
Ir. Spclman t the English translator of the Anabasis, (vol. i. p. 
51,) confounds the antelope with the roebuck, and the wild ass with 
the zebra. 
49 See Yuyages de Tavernier, part i.I. iii. p. 316, and more especial- 
ly Viaggi di l>ietro dclla VaUe, tom. i. lett. xvii. p. 671, &c. lIe was 
ignorant of t.he old name and condition of Annah. Our blind trav- 
ellers :seldom posbess any previous knowledge of the counnies which 
they visit. Shaw find Tournefort dC3crvQ an honoxablc e-<ception. 
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of the open towns, unable to resist, and unwilling to yield, fled 
with precipitation; and their houses, filled with spoil and pro- 
visions, were occupicd by the soldiers of Julian, who massacred 
without remorse and without pun:shment, some defenceless 
women. During the march, the Surenas,* or Persian general, 
and :l\1alek Rodosaces, the renowneù emir of the tribe of 
Gassan,50 incessantly hovered round thp. army; every strag- 
gler was intercepted; every detachment was attackeù; and 
the valiant Honnisùas escaped with some difficulty frOln 
their hands
 But the Barbarians were finallv repulsed; the 
COU!1tl'y becalne every day less favorable to the operations 
of cavalry; and. when the R0111anS arrived at l\lacepracta
 
they perc.-.eived the ruins of the wall, which had been con 
strl1cted by the ancient kings of Assyria, to secure theil 
dominions from the incursions of the l\Iedes. These prelimi- 
naries of the expedition of Julian appear to have employed 
about fifteen days; and we may compute near three hundred 
miles frOln the fortress of Circesium to the wall of :Mace- 
practa.5 l t 
The fertile province of Assyria,52 which stretched beyond 


60 Famosi nomini., latro, says Ammianus; a high cncomium for an 
Arab. 'The tribe of Gassan had settled on the edge of Syria, and 
reigned some time in Damascus, under a dynasty of thirty-one kings, 
or emirs, from the time of Pompey to that of the Khalif Ornar. 
D'Hcrbelot, Dibliothèque Orientale, p. 360. Pococke, Specimen 
IIist. Arabicæ, p. 75-78. The name of Rodosaces does not appear 
in the list. t 
61 See Ammianus, (xxiv. 1, 2,) Libanius, (0 rat. Parental. c. 110, 
111, p. 331,) Zosimus, (1. iii. p. 164-168.) 
62 The description of Assyria is furnished by IIeroclotus, (1. i. c. 
192, &c.,) who sometimes writes for children, and sometimes for 
philosophers; by Strabo, (1. xvi. p. 1070-1082,) and by Ammianus, 
(1. xxiii. c. 6.) The most useful of the mOllern travellers are Taver- 
nier, (part i. 1. ii. p. 226-2.38,) Otter, (tom. ii. p. 
5-6g, and 189- 
224,) find Xiebuhr, (tom. ii. p. 1 i2-288.) Yet I much rePTet that 
tb 
 lrak Arll,bi of ...\.bulfcc1a has not been trall--Iatec1. 0 


. This is not a title, but the name of a great Persian family. St. Martin, 
iii. 79. - M. 
t Rodosaces-l\Ialek is king. St. Martin cOJlsidcrs that Gibbon has fallen 
into an error in b1ÏnO'ing the tribe of Ga
san to the Euphratcs. In Ammi- 
anus it is Assan. J\I. St. Martin would read :'\lassanitarum, the same with 
the Mauz3.nitæ of l\Ialala. -1\1. 
t This Syriac or Chaldaic word has relation to its position; it easily hear
 
the !ignification of the division of the waters. M. St. 
I. considers it the 

Ia!8ice of Pliny, ". 
6. St. Martin, iii. 83. - M. 
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the Tigris, as fhr as the mounfains of l\Iedia,53 extended about 
fOI
r hundred miles from the ancient wan of l\'1acepracta, to 
the territnry of Basra, where the united streams of the Euphra- 
tes and Tigris discharp;e tlwmselves into the Persian Gulf.:'>4 
ThE' whole country might ha,-e claimed the peculiar name of 
l\fcsupotamia; as the two rivers, \\'h
ch are never more distant 
than fifty, approach, between Bagdad and Babylon, within 
twenty-five, miles of each other. A multitude of artificial 
canals, dug without much labor in a soft and yielding soil. 
connected the rivers, and iniersected the plain of Assyria 
The uses of these artificial canals were various and important 
They served to discharge the superfluous ,vaters from one riveJ 
into the other, at the season of their respective inundations 
Subdividing themselves into smaller and smal!er branches, they 
refreshed the dry land
, and supplied the deficiency of rain 
They facilitated the intercolJrse of peace and COUH11CI'CC; and. 
as the dams .could he speedily broke down, they armed thG 
despai r of the Assyrians with the means of opposing a suddeli 
deluge to the progress of an invading army. To the soil anO 
climate of Assvria, nature had denied some of her choices\ 
gifts, the vine, the olive, and the fig-trce ; *' but the food which 
supports the life of 111an, and particularly wheat and barley, 
were produced with inexhaustible fertility; and the husband 
man, who committed his seed to the earth, was frequentll 
rewarded with an increase of two, or even of three, hundred. 
The face of the country was interspersed with gl'oves of innu. 


63 Ammianus remarks, that the primitivc }...ssyria, whil'h comprc. 
hended ::'\ïnus, (Xinevch,) and Arbela, had a;;sumcd the more recent 
and pcculiar appellation of Adiabl'ne; and he seems to fix Teredol1 
V ologcsia, and Apollonia, as thc extreme citic3 of the actual provinc( 
of Assyria. 
6-i The two rivcrs unite at Apamea, or Corna, (onc hundrcd miles 
from the Pcrsian Gu]f,) into the broad stream of the Pa-;itigris, or 
Shut-ul-Arab. The Euphrates formerly I'cached the sea by a scparato 
channcl, which 'was obstructed and diverted by the citÍ7;ons of Orchoe, 
about twenty miles to the south-east of (lloclern Basra. CD' An..iHe, 
in the ßiémoirc::! dc l'Ac:::.d. des Inscriptions, tom. xxx. p. 170-191.) 


.. "\Ve are informed by Mr. Gibbon, that nature has denied to the soil 
and climate of Assyria some of her ('hoicest gifts, the vine, the olin
, and 
the fig-tree. This might have been the case in the age of A
mianus 
:MarcE:llinus, but it is not so at the present day; and it is a CUrIOUS fact 
that the grape, the olive, and the fig, are the most common fruits in the 
province, and. may bc secn in evcry gardcn. Macdonald Kinneir, Geogr. 
Mem. on Persia, p. 239. -:- M. 
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lncrn.ble palm-trees; 55 and the diligent natives celebrated, 
either in verse or prose, the three hundred and sixty uses to 
which the trunk, the branches, the leaves, the juice, and the 
fruit, were skilfully applied. Several manufactures, especially 
those of leather and linen, employed the industry of- fi numer- 
ous people, and afforded valuable materials for foreign trade; 
which appears, however, to ha,'e been conducted by the hands 
of strangers. Babylon had been converted into a royal park; 
but neai. the ruins of the ancient capital, new cities had suc- 
cessively arisen, and the populousness of the country was dis- 
played in the rnultitudc of towns and villages, which were 
built of bricks dried in the sun, and strongly cemented with 
bitumen; the natural and peculiar production of the Babylo- 
nian soil. \\Thile the successors of Cyrus reigned over Asia, 
the province of Assyria alone rnaintained, during a third part 
of the year, the luxurious plenty of the table and household of 
the G,.eat King. Four considerable villages were assigned for 
the subsistence of his Indian dogs; eight hundred stallions, and 
sixteen thousand mares, were constantly kept, at the expense 
of the country, for the royal stables; and as the daily tribute, 
which was paid to the satrap, amounted to one English bushel 
of silver, we may compute the annual revenue of Assyria at 
l110re than twelve hundred thousand pounds sterling. 55 
The fields of .Assyria were devoted by Julian to the calami- 
ties of war; and the philosopher retaliated on a guiltless peo. 
pIe the acts of rapine and cruelty which had been committed 
by their haughty master in the Roman provinces. 'rhe trC1TI- 
bling Assyrians surnmoned the rivers to their assistance; and 
completed, with their own hands, the ruin of their country. 
The roads were rendered impracticable; a flood of waters was 


65 The le:uncd Ka'mpfer, as a botanist, an antiquarr, and a trav- 
eller, has cxhausted (Amænitat. Exoticæ, Fascicul. iv. p. 660-764) 
the whole subject of palm-trees. 
66 Assyria yielded to the Persian Ratrap an A,.taba of sih.cl" each 
(lay. Thc wcll-k.llOWIl proportion of weights and mca:mres (sec Uishop 
Hooper's elaborate Inquiry,) thc sp('cific grayity of water and silver. 
and thc -value of that metal. will afford. after a short process, the 
annual rc,-enue which I hm"e stated. Yet the Great King rcceived no 
more than 1000 Euboic, or Tyrian, talents (252,000l.) from Assyria. 
The comparison of two passages in Herodotus, (1. i. c. 192, 1. iii. c. 89 
-96,) reveal:; nn important difference between thc gross, and the net, 
l"eVCnUe of Persia; the sums paid by the province, anù the gold or 
silver deposited in the royal treasure. The monarch might annually 
save three millions sbr. hundred thowml1d pounds, of the s<n.cntoonOl' 
eightßCu millions l.aiscd upon the people. 
V(1L. II. 41 


. 
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poured into the camp; and, during several days, the troops of 
Julian were obliged to contend with the most discC'uragmg 
hardships. But every obstacle was surmounted by the perse-. 
verance of the legionaries, who were inured to toil as well as 
to danger, and who felt themselves animated by the spirit of 
their leader. The damage was gradually repaired; the waters 
were restored to their proper channels; whole groves of paJrn. 
trees were cut down, and placed along the broken parts of the 
road; and the arn1Y passed over the broad and deeper canals, on 
bridges of floating rafts, which were supported by the help of 
bladders. Two cities of Assyria presumed to resist the arm
 
of a Roman emperor: and th
y both paid the severe penalty 
of their rashness. At the distance of fifty miles fronl the 
royal residence of Ctesiphon, Perisabor,* or Anbar, held the 
second rank in the province; a city, large, populous, and well 
fortified, surrounded with a double wall, almost encompassed 
by a branch of the Euphrates, and defended by the yaloT of a 
numerous garrison. The exhortations of IIormisdas were 
repulsed with contempt; anù the ears of the Persian prince 
were wouHtied by a just rep]uach, that, umnint1ful of his royal 
bi11h, he conducted an army of s.h-angers against his king :lnò 
country. The Assyrians n1aintained their loyalty by a skilful, 
as well as vigorous, defence; till the lucky stroke of a battering- 
ram, having opBned a large breach, by shattering one of the 
angles of the wall, they hastily re!ired into the fortifications of 
the interior citadel. The soldiers of Julian l'ushed impetuously 
into the town, and after the full gratificatlon of 
very n1ilj,tary 
appetite, Perisabor was reduced to ashes; and the engines 
which assaulted the citaòel were planted on the ruins of the 
smoking houses. The contest was continued by an incessan\ 
and 111utual discharge of nlissile weapons; and the superiority 
which the Romans n1ight derive from the mechanical powers 
of their balistæ. and catapultæ was counterbalanced by the 
advantage of the ground on the siùe of the besieged. But as 
soon as an Helepnlis had been constructed, which could engngo 
on equal terms with the loftiest ramparts, the tremenùou
 
aspect of a moving turret, that would leave no hope of resist... 
ance or of mercy, terrified the defenders of the citadel into an 


. Libanius says that it was a great city of Assyria, called after the name. 
of the reigning king: 
"rr6),t
' AuO"vpiwv pryá),r} TOÌJ T6rr. ßaal),IiÍ;OJlTO
 É1TWI'1!/1D
. 
The orator of Antioch is not mistaken. The Persians and Syrians called; 
it Fyrouz Schapour or }<'rrouz Schahbour; in Persian, the victory of Schah- 
pour. I
 o,:.
d tpat name to Sapor the First. It was before called Anbar 
St. Martm, lll. So>. - M. 


. 
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humble s\.lbmission; and the place was surrendered on
y two 
days after Julian first appeared under the walls of Perisabor. 
'rwo thoLl
and fhe hundred persons, of both sexes, the fcehlo 
remnant of n flourishing people, were permitted to retire: the 
plentiful magazines of corn, of arms, and of splenòid furniture, 
were partly distrihuted among the troops, and partly reserved 
for the. public service; the useless stores were destroyed by 
fire, or thrown into the stream of the Euphrates; and the fate 
of .Amida was revenged by the total ruin of Pel'isabor. 
The city, or rather fortress, of l\rIaoga malcha, which W113 
defended by sixteen large towers, a deep ditch, and two stron:; 
and solid walls of brick and bitumen, appears to have bcen 
constructed at the distance of eleven miles, as the safeguard 
of the capital of Persia. The emperor, apprehensive of leav- 
mg slJch an important fortress in his rear, immediately formed 
the siege of l\Iaogamalcha; Dnd the Roman army was distrib- 
uted, for that purpose, into three divisi
ns. Victor, at the head. 
of the cavalry, and of a detachment of heavy-armed foot, was 
ordered to clear the country, as far as the banks of the Tigris, 
and the suburbs of CtC'siphon. The conduct of the attack was 
assumed by Julian himself, who seemed to place his whole 
dependence in the military engines \\ hich he erected against 
the walls; while he secretly contrived 
 n10re efficacious 
method of introducing his troops into the heart of the city. 
Under the direction of Nevitta and Dagalaiphus, the trenches 
were opened at a considerable distance, and gradually pro- 
longed as fm as the edge of the ditch. The ditch ,vas speeù- 
ily tilled with earth; and, by the incessant labor of the troops, 
a mine wa
 carried under the foundations of the ,valls, an(1 
sustained, at sufficif'nt intervals, by props of timber. Thrce 
chm;:en cohorts, advancing ill a single file, silenily f'xplored 
the da rk and danp:f'I'ous pas
age; till their intrepid leader 
whispel'<'d ha(.k the illtelligcnce, that he was ready to issuc 
from his con1inelTIpnt into the streets of the hostile citv. Julian 
checked thei l" ardoì', that he might insure their Suct{ess; and 
immediately diverted the attention of the garrison, hy the tu- 
n1ult and clamor of a gencral a
sault. The Persians, who, from 
their walls, contemptuously beheld the' progress of an impotent 
attack, celebr
tcd "ith I'ongs of triumph the glory of Sapor; 
and ventured to a

ure the emperor, tlwt he might ascend the 
starry mansion of Ormusd, oef(Jre he coulù hope to take the 
impregnable city of :\lnogamalcha. The city was already 
tuken. Historv has recordt>cl the name' of a private soldier, 
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the first who ascended from the mine into a ùcserteò tower. 
The passage was widcneò by his cornpanions, who pressed 
forwards with impatient valor. Fifteen hundred enemies ,,,-ere 
already in the midst of the city. The astonished garrison 
abandoned the walls, and their only hope of safety; the 
ates 
were instantly burst open; and the revenge of the soldier, 
unless it were suspended by lust 01' avarice, was satiated by an 
unùistinguishing massacre. The governor, who had yielded 
on a promise of mercy, was burnt ali,'e, a few days after- 
wards, on a charge of haying uttered some disrespectful ,vords 
against the honor of Prince I-Iormisdas.* The fortifications 
were razed to the ground; and not a vestige was left, that the 
city of l\Iaoganmlcha had ever existed. The neighborhood of 
the c:1pital of Persia was adorned with three stately palaces, 
h, boriously enriched with evcry production th
ü could gratify 
the luxury and pride of an Eastern monarch. The pleasant 
situation of the gardens along the banks of the Tigris, was 
improved, according to the Persian taste, by the symmetry of 
flo\\'ers, fountains, and shady walks: and spacious parks were 
enclosed for the reception of the bears, lions, and wild boars, 
which WE're maintained at a considerable expense for the 
pleasure of the royal chase. ,!'he park walls were bruken 
down, the savage game was abandoned to the darts of the 
soldiers, and the palaces of SapoI' were reduced to ashes, by 
the command of the Roman emperor. Julian, on this occasion, 
sho,ved himself ignorant, or careless, of the laws of ci,rility, 
which the prudence and refinement of polished ages have 
established between hostile princes. Yet thcse wanton ravages 
need not c"-rcite in our breasts any ,'ehement en10tions of pity 
or resenhllcnt. A simple, naked statue, finished by the hand 
of a Grecian artist, is of more genuinc value than all thesp 
Tude and costly monuments of Darbal'ic labor: and, if we are 
more decply affccted by the ruin of a palace, than by the 
confiagl'lltion of a cottage, Ollr humanity must hayc forn1f:d a 
yery crrOllPOtlS estimatc of the miserif
s of human life. 57 


&7 The opcrations of the Assyrian Wfir are drcu.mstantially relateJ 
by Ammiallus, (xxiv. 2, 3, 4, 5,) Libaniu
, (Orat. Parent. c. 1l:l-1
3, 
p. 335-3-17,) Zosimus, (1. iii. p. 168-180,) anù Gregory Xazianzen, 
(Grat. iv. p. 113, 144.) The m,ilitm'y critici5ms of the :,;aint are devoutly 
copied by Tillemont, his faithtul slave. 


. Aud as guilty of a double treachery, having first engaged to surrender 
'\he city, nnd afterwards valiantly defended it. Gibbon, perhaps, should 
J!,a'Ve noticed thi
 charge. though he may haye rejE'C'tp.ù it fiS improbable 
C.)rnprrre 
os
mu8, Hi. 
3. -}I. 
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Juìiaa was a.n ohject of terror and hatred to the Persians: 
\nd the painters ùf that natIOn represented the invadt.r of their 
(,ùul1try uI
der the erebl
ln of a furious lion, who vomited fl'Oln 
h,s moutll a eon::-,um;ng fire.5 8 To his friends and soldiers the 
plJilo
ophic 11ero ap}Jearcd in a more amiable light; and his 
"irtues were never more conspicuously displayed, than in the 
tast and most active period of his 1iit
. He practised, \vithout 
effort, and almost without meriî, the habitual qualities of tem- 
perance and sobriety. According to the dictates of that arti- 
ficial wisdom, which assumes an absolute dominion over the 
Inind and body, he sternly refused himself the indulgence of 
the most natural appetites. G9 In the warm climate of Assyria, 
,\ hich solicited a luxurious people to the gratification of every 
sensual desire,60 a youthful conqueror preserved his chastity 
pure and inviolate; nor was Julian ever tempted, even by a 
motive of curiosity, to visit his female captives of exquisite 
beauty,G! who, instead of resisting his power, would have dis- 
puted with each other the honor of his embraces. \Vith the 
same í1rmness that he resisted the allurements of love, he 
susta:ned the hardshipg of war. 'Yhen the Romans marched 
through the flat and Î100ded country, their sovereign, on foot, 
nt the head of his legions, shared their fatigues and animated 
th
ir diligence. In every useful labor, the hand of Julian was 
prompt and strt'nuous; and the Imperial purple ,,,as wet Dnd 
dirty as the coarse garment of the meanest soldier. The two 
sieges allowed him some remarkable opportUlJities of signal- 
izing his personal valor, which, in the improved state of the 
military art, can seldom be exerted by a prudent general. 
The emperor stood before the citadel of Perisabor, insensibre 


:i8 I.ibanius de ulciscenc1â J uliani necc, c. 13, p. IG2. 
fi9 The famous {'xamrlcs of Cyrus, _\lexandcr, and Scipio, wcre acts 
of justice. Julian's chastity was voluntary, and, in his opinion, 
mcritoriou
. 
6t! Sallust (ap. Yet. Scholia:;t. Juycnal. Satire i. 10-1) oh
el\"cs, that 
nihil corruptms moribuq. The matrons and virgin.;; of Babylon freely 
mingled with the men in licentious banqnets; anù a.s they îelt the 
intoÀication of wine and lovo, they gradually, anù almost completely, 
threw a<;;icte the encumbrance of dres
; ad ultimum ima corporum. 
velamenta projiciunt. Q. Curtius, v. l. 
61 Ex ,'irginibus autpm, quæ spcci
)sæ suut caphc, C't in l)cr
iae, 
ubi f<:eminarum pulrhritudo cxcellit, nee contrectare a1iquam yoluit 
nee ,'iderc. Ammian. xxiv..1. The native race of Per:-.ians is smal] 
and ugly j but it has bcen improycd by the p('rpctual mixture of 
Circassian blood, (Ilerodot. 1. iii. c. 97. 13 ut1ûn, Hi
t. N aturellc, tolU. 
üi. p. 420.) 


411" 
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of his e
tremc danger, and encouragcd his troops to burst 
open thc gates of iron, till he was almost o\'(,l"whelmed under 
a c10ud of missile weapons and huge 
tones, that were directed 
against his person. .As he eXfilllinl'd the exterior forti1Jcations 
of l\laogamalcha, two Persian
, devoting themselves for their 
couJltry, suddenly rushed upon him with drawn cimeters: 
the emperor dexterously re
ei\-ed their blows on his uplifted 

hield; and, with a steady and \\ ell-aimed thru
t, laid one of 
his adversaries dead at his feet. The esteem of a prince who 
possesses thc virtues \\ hich he approves, is the noblest recom- 
pense of a deserving subject; and the authority which Julian 
deri\Ted from his personal merit, enabled him to revivc and 
enforce the rigor of ancient discipline. I-Ie punished with 
death or ignominy the misbehavior of three troops of borse, 
,\"ho, in a skirmish with the Surenas, had lost their honor and 
one of their standards: and he distinguished with ob
idional62 
crowns the valor of the foremost soldiers, who had ascended 
into the city of 1\laogamalcha. After the siege of Perisabor, 
the firmness of thc emperor was exercised by the insolcnt 
avarice of thc army, who loudly complained, that their services 
were rewardeJ by a trifling donative of one hundred pieces 
of sih'er. His ju:::;t indignation was expresseJ ill the grave 
and 111anly languagc of a Roman. "Riches are the object 
of your desires; those riches are in the hands of the Persians; 
and the spoils of this fruitful country are proposed as the. 
prize of ) our valor an(l discipline. Belie\<e me," added 
Julian, " the Roman republic, which formerly possessed such 
.immense treasures, is nów reduced to want and wretchedness; 
since our princes have been persuaded, by \veak and interested 
rninisters, to purchase with gold the tranquillity of the Bar- 
b:1rians. The revenue is exhausted; the cities are ruined; 
the provinces arp dispeopled. F
r myself, the only inheritance 
that I have rccei\-ed frorn lny royal ancestors is a soul inca- 
pä b!e of [car; and as long as I am convinced that every real 
advantage is seated in the mind, I shall not blush to acknowl- 
edge an honorable poverty, which, in the days of ancient 
virtue, was consiùered as tqe glory of Fa bricus. That glory, 
and that virtue, may be your o\y"n, if you will listcn to the 


62 Obsiùiollalibus coronii; donatio Ammian. xxi". 4. Either Julian 
or hi,; historian were unskilful antiquaries. He should ha,'e given 
nmral crowns. The obÚdional were the rc\';nrd of a general" ho had 
deliyered a bcsicó-ed city'l ("lulus Gellius, :x oct. Attic. Y 6.) 
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voice of IIeavcll and of your leader. But if you will rashly 
persist, if you are determined to renew the shan1eful and Inis- 
chievous examples of old seditions, proceed. As it becomes 
an emperor who has filled the first rank among men, I am 
prepared to die, standing; antI to despise a precarious life, 
which, every hour, may depend on an acciclenta] fever. If I 
have been f<)tmcl unworthy of the command, there arc now 
among you, (I speak it w'ith pride and plemmre,) there are 
111any chief.
 whose rnerit anù experience are equal to the 
conduct of the most important war. Such has been the 
temper of my reign, that I can retire, without regret, and 
without apprehension, to the obscurity of a private station." 63 
The modest rcsol ution of Julian was answered by the unani- 
mous applause and cheerful obedience of the ROlnans, who 
declared their confidence of victory, while they fought under 
the banners of their heroic prince.. Theil. courage was kin- 
dled by his frequent and fan1iliar asseverations, (fJr such wishes 
were the oaths of Julian,) "So n1ay I reduce the Persians 
under the yoke!" "Thus may I restore the strength and 
splendor of the repuhlic ! " The love of fame was the ardent 
passion of his sout: but it was not before he trampled on the 
ruins of l\iaogamalcha, that he allowed hilTISelf to say, " \Ve 
have now provided some materials for the sophist of Antioch."64 
The successful valor of Julian had triumphed over all the 
obstacles that opposed his n1arch to the gates of Ctesiphon. 
But the reduction, or even the siege, of the capital of Persia, 
was still at a distance: nor can the Inilitary conduct of the 
E:>mperor be clcaI'ly apprehended, without a knowledge of the 
country which was the theatre of his bold and skilful opera- 
tions.6 3 Twenty miles to the south of Bagdad, and on the 
eastern hank of the Tigris, the curiosity of travellers has 
observed some ruins of the palaces of Ctesiphpn, which, in 
the time of J uIian, was a great and populous city. The 


63 I give this speech n.s original and genuine. Ammianus might 
hear, could transcribe, and was iUl'apable of inventing, it. I have 
used some slight freedoms, and cqncludc with the most forcible 
sentence. 
6& Ammian. xxiv. 3. Libanim
, Orat. Parent. c. 122, p. 34.6. 
6;' }'l. d' Anyille (:\lém. de l' Academic des Inscriptions, tom. xxxviii. 
p" 246-259) ha...'i Elscertainccl the t1 uc position and distance of llaby.. 
lon, Selcueia, Ctesiphon, Ihgdad, &c. The Homan traveller, l)ietro 
della YaUe, (tom. i. lctt. xvii. p. 650-7f>O,) ::;eems to be the most in- 
telligent spectator of that famous province. He is a gentleman 8n(1 & 

('howl but intolerabl)" vain and l
l"Olix. 
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name and glory of the adj<lcent 8elellcia were foreveJ extin- 
guished ; am] the only remaining quarter of that Greek colony 
had resumed, with the .Assyrian language and Inanners, the 
primitive appellation of Coche. Coche was situate on the 
western side of the Tigris; but it was naturally considered as 
a suburb of Ctesiphon, with which we nmy suppose it to have 
been connected by a permanent bridge of Loats. The united 
parts contribute to form the common epithet of AIl\lodain, 
THE CITIES, which the Orientals have bestowed on the winter 
residence of the Sassinades; and the \vhole circlunference 
of the Persian capital w
s strongly fortified by the waters 
of the river, by lofty walls, and by impracticable morasses. 
Near the ruins of Seleucia, the camp of Julian was fixed, anci 
secured, by a ditch and rampart, against the sallies of the 
numerous and enterprising garrison of Coche. In this fruitful 
and pleasant country, the Romans were plentifully supplied 
with water and forage: and several forts, which might have 
embarrassed the motions of the army, submitte.d, after some 
resistance, to the efforts of their valor. The fleet passed 
from the Euphrates into an artificial derivation of that river, 
which pours a copious and l1a vigable strean1 into the Tigris, 
at a small distance below the great city. If they had followed 
this royal canal, which bore the name of Nahar-l\lalcha,G6 the 
intermediate situation of Coche would have separated the fleet 
anù army of Julian; and the rash attempt of steering against 
the current of the Tigris, and forcing their way through the 
midst of a hostile capital, must have been attended with the 
total destruction of the Ron1an navy. The prudence of the 
emperor foresaw the danger, and provided the remedy. As 
he had lTIinutely studied the operations of Trajan in the same 
country, he soon recollected, that his warlike predecessor had 
dug a new ?nd navigable canal, which, leaving Coche on the 
right hand, conveyed the waters of the Nuhar-l\lalcha into the 
river Tigris, at some distance above the cities. From the 
information of the peasants, Julian ascertained the vestiges 
of this ancient work, which were almost obliterated by design 
or accident. By the indefatigable labor of the solàiers, a 
broad and deep channel was speedily prepared for the recep- 


66 The Royal Canal (Nalzar-Jlalcha) might be succc3sively restored, 
altered, divided, &c., (Cellariu..
, Gcograph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 453;) 
and these changes may serve to explain the seeming contradictions oì 
antiquity. In the time of Julian, it must have faller.. into the Eu.. 
phrateb be!{)W Otcsiphon. 
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hon of the Euphrates. A strong dike was constructed to 
interrupt the ordinary current of the Nahar-l\lalcha: a flood 
of ,vaters rushed impetuously into their new bed; and the 
Roman fleet, steering their triumphant course into the Tigris, 
derided the vain and ineffectual barriers which the l'ersians 
of Ctesiphon had erected to oppose their passage. 
}.....s it became necessary to transport the Roman army over 
the Tigris, another labor presented itself, of less toil, but of 
Blare danger, than the preceding expedition. The stream 
was broad and rapid; the ascent steep and difficult; and the 
Intrenchments which had been formed on the ridge of the 
opposite bank, wcre lined with a numerous army of heavy cui- 
rassiers, dexterous archers, and huge elephants; who (accord- 
ing to the extravag!lnt hyperbole of Libanius) could trample 
with the same ease a field of corn, or a legion of Romans. G7 
In the presence of sLlch an enemy, the const ruction of a 
bridge \vas impracticable; and the intrepid prince, who in- 
stantly seized the only possibl
 expedient, concealed his 
design, till the moment of execution, fronl the knowledge of 
the Barbarians, of his own troops, and even of his generals 
th(,ll1selves. Under the specious pretence of examining the 
state of the magazines, fourscore vessels '*' were gradually 
unladen; and a sc1ect detachment, apparently destined for 
some secret e
redition, \vas ordered to stand to their arms on 
the first signal. Julian disguised the silent anxiety of his O\V11 
mind with smiles of confidence and joy; and amused the 
hostile nations with the spectacle of l11ilitary games, which he 
insultingly cE'iebrated under the walls of Coche. Tbe day 
was consecrated to pleasure; but, as soon as the hour of 
sLlprer was passed, the emperor summoned the generals to his 
tent, and acquainted them that he had fixed that night for the 
passage of the Tigris. They stood in silent and respectful 
astonishm;nt; but, when the venerable Sallust assumed the 
privilege of his age and experience, the rest of the chiefs 


67 J(ai 
W'llJWI1', i;.H('
JT())J'. oT ç I(JOJ' 
QYov ðía CJTctX'
O'l. ii.c.1t:ìJ', y.ul 
q:'lccyyoç. Bien n'e:;t beau que Ie vrai; a maxim which shaul(l be 
in:;;cribed 011 the desk 01 every rhetorician. 


. This is a mistake; each vessel (according to 
osimns two, arcording 
to Ammianus five) had eighty men. Annn. XÀiv. G, with 'V3gncr's note. 
Gibbon must have read octo.qcnas for OctOgf /lis. The five vessels selected 
for this sen-ice were remarkably large and strong pro\'isioll transports. 
"he strength of the fi
t rem:lÏned v'ith Julian to ca.rry o\"cr thG arm . 
- :'1. 
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supported ".rith freedom the - weight of his prudent reman- 
strances.G 8 Julian contentcd himself with observing, that 
conquest and safety depended on the attempt; that instead of 
diminishing, the number of their enemies would be increased, 
by successive rcënforcements; and that a longer delay would 
neither contract the breadth of the stream, nor level the height 
of the bank. The signal was instantly given, and obeyed; the 
lTIOst impatient of the legionaries leaped into five vessels that lay 
nearest to the bank; and as they plied their oars with intrepid 
diligence, they were lost, after a fcw moments, in the dark- 
ness of the night. A flame arose on the opposite side; and 
Jldian, who too clearly understood that his foremost vessels, 
in at1empting to land, had bcen fired by the enemy, dexter- 
ously converted their extreme danger into a presage of victory. 
"Our fellow-soldiers," he eDgerly exclaimed," are already 
masters of the bank; see - they make the a ppointed signal; 
let us hasten to emulate and assist their courage." The 
united and rapid motion of a great fleet broke the violence of 
the current, and they reached the eastern shore of the Tigris 
\vith sufficipnt speed to extinguish the flames, and rescue their 
adventurous companions. The difficulties of a steep and 
lofty ascent were increased by the wcight of armor, and the 
darkness of the night. A 
hower of stones, darts, and fire 
was incpssantly discharged on the heads of the assailants; 
who, after an arduous stru
gle, climbed the bank and stood 
victorious upon the rampart. As soon as they possessed a 
more equal field, Julian, who, with his light infantry, had led 
the attack,69 darted through the ranks a skilful and experienced 
eye: his bravest soldiers, according to the precepts of IIomer,7o 
were distributed in the front and rear: and all the trumpcts of 


6
 I,ibanius alludes to the most rowerful of the genwals. I have 
,.cntured to name Sallust. Ammianus says, of all thc leaders, quòù 
acri mctù tcrriti duces concordi prccat
 ficri prohibere tentarellt. * 
69 Hinc ImperatoI' . . . (says Ammianus) ipse cum levis armaturæ 
auxilii:; pcr prima postremaque discurrens, &c. Yet Zosil1lus, his 
fricnd, docs not allow him to pass the river till two days after the 
battle. 
70 Sccunùum IIomericam disp03itiollCIU. A similar disposition is 
asC'ribed to the wise N cstor, in the fourth book of the JUad; and 
IIomci" was nevcr absent from the mind of J ulia.n. 


.!It It is f'vin.cnt that Gibbon ha
 mistaken the sense of Libanius j his 
word!) can only apply to a commander of a detachment, not to so eminent 
1\ perst.n as the PræfC\.'t of the East. St. }1art;n, Hi. 113. -;-?I. 
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the Imperial army sounded to battle. The Romans, after 
sending up a military shout, advanced in measured steps to 
the animating notes of Inartial music; launched their formi- 
dable javelins; and rushed forwards with drawn swords, to 
deprive the Barharians, by a closer onset, of the advantage of 
their missile weapons. The whole engagement lasted above 
twelve honrs; tiU the gradual retreat of the Persians was 
changed into a disorderly flight, of which the shameful 
example was given by the principal leader, and the Surenas 
himself. They were pursued to the gates of Ctesi phon; and 
the conquerors might have entered the dismayed city,71 if 
their general, Victor, who was dangerously wounded with an 
arrow, had not conjured them to desist from a rash attempt, 
which must be fatal, if it were not successful. On their side, 
the Romans acknowledged the loss of only seventy-five men; 
while they affirmed, that the Barbarians had left on the field of 
t,attle two thousand fi\'e hundred, or even six thousand, of 
their bravest soldiers. The spoil was such as might be 
expected from the riches and luxury of an Oriental camp; 
large quantities of silver and gold, splendid arms and trap- 
pings, and beds and tables of massy silver.* The victorious 
emperor distributed, as the rewards of valor, some honorable 
gifts, civic, and mural, and naval crowns; which he, and 
perhaps he alone, esteemed more precious than the wealth of 
Asia. A solemn sacrifice was ofièred to the god of war, but 
the appearances of the victims threatened the most inauspi- 
cious events; and Julian soon discovered, by less ambiguou9 
signs, that he had now reached the term of his prosperity.72 
On the second day after the battle, the domestic guards, the 
Jovians and Herculians, and the remaining troops, which 


71 Pcrsas tcrrorc subito misC'uerullt, vCl"sisquc agminibus totius 
gcntis, apcrtas Ctesiphontis portas yictor miles illtr.ì.sset, ni majOl 
prædarum occasio fuisset, quam cura victoriæ, (Sextus Itufus do 
l)rovinciis, c. 28.) Their avarice might dispose them to hear the 
advice of Victor." 
72 The labor of the canal, the passage of the Tigris, and the victory, 
are described by Ammianus, (xxiv. 5, 6,) Ißibanius, COrat. l)arent. c. 
12.1-128, p. 3.17-353,) Greg. 
azianzcn, (Orat. iv. p. 115,) Zosimus, 
(I. iii. p. 181-183,) anù Sextus Rufus, (de Provinciis, c. 28.) 


· The suburbs of Ctesiphon, according to a new fra.gment of Ellnapius, 
were so full of provisions, that thp soldiers wpre in dangcr of suffering from 
eJ:'ccs'i. Mai, p. 260. Eunapius in Niebuhr. Nov. Eyz. ColI. 68. Julian 

x
iL-itcd warlIke dances and games in his camp to recrea.te th
 soldier's. 
IbId. - M:. 
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composed near two thirds of the whole army, were s
curely 
wafted over the 'figris. 73 'Vhile the Persians beheld from the 
walls of Ctesiphon the .desolation of the adjacent country, 
Julian cast many an anxious look towards the North, in full 
expectation, that as he himself had victoriously penetrated to 
the capital of Sapor, the march and junction of his lieutenants 
Sebastian and Procopius, would be executed with the same 
courage and diligence. His expectations were disappointed 
by the treachery of the Armenian king, who permitted, and 
nlost probably directed, the desertion of his auxiliary troops 
from the camp of the ROlnans; 74 and by the dissensions of 
the two generals, who were incapable of forming or executing 
any plan fur the public service. 'Vhen the emperor had 
relinquished the hope of this important reënforcement, he con- 
descended to hold a council of wm", arid approved, after a full. 
debate, the sentiment of those generals, who dissuaded the 

iege of Ctesiphon, as a fruitless and pernicious undertaking. 
It is not easy for us to conceive, by what arts of fortification a 
city thrice besieged and taken by the predecessors of Julian 
could be rendered impregnable against an army of sixty 
thousand ROlllans, commanded by a brave and experienced 
general, and abundantly supplied with ships, provisions, bat- 
tering engines, and military stores. But we may rest assured, 
from the love of glory, and contelllpt of danger, which formed 
the character of Julian, that he was not discouraged by any 
trivial or imaginary obstacIes.7 5 At the very time when he 
declined the siege of Ctesiphon, he rejected, with obstinücy 
and disdain, the most flattering offers of a negotiation of peace" 
Sapar, who had been so long accustomed to the tardy ostenta- 


73 The fleet and army were formed in three divisions, of which the 
first only had passed during the night, (Ammian. xxiv. 6.) The 
nêw'ì ðUQ1J(fI')
W, whom Zosimus tnmsport8 on the third day, (1. iii. p. 
183,) might consist of the protector
, among whom the historian 
Ammianus, and the future emperor Jovian, actually served; some 
8cllOOls of the domestics, and perhaps the Jovians and IIerculians, who 
orten did duty a
 guard
. 
7-1 l\Ioses of Chorcne (Hist. Annen.!. iii. c. 1,), p. 246) supplies us 
"..ith a national tradition, and a spurious letter. I have borrowed only 
the leading circumstßnce, which is consistcnt \yith truth, probability, 
and Libanius. (Orat. Parent. c. 131, p. 3.55.) 
7
 Civitas inexpugnabilig, facinus auùax et importunum. Ammia. 
nu
, xxiv. 7. Ilis fdlow-solùicr, Eutropius, turns fisil.le from the 
difficulty, Assyriamquc populatus, ca3tra apucl Ctesipholltcm stativa 
Illiquandiu habuit: rCmCa116que victor, &,
. x. 16. .zosimus i:) artful 
cr ign
rant, and S

r
tc5 inaec
rate. 
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lion of Constantius, was surprised by the intrepid diligence of 
his successor. As far as the confines of India and Scythiå, 
the satraps of the distant provinces were ordered to assemble 
their troops, and to march, without delay, to the assistance of 
their monarch. But their preparations were dilatory, their 
motions slow; and before Sapor could lead an army into the 
field, he received the melancholy intelligence of the devasta- 
tion of Assyria, the ruin of his palaces, and the slaughter or 
his bravest troops, who defended the passage of the Tigris. 
The pride of royalty was humbled in the dust; he took his 
repasts on the ground; and the disorder of his hair expressed 
the grief and anxiety of his mind. _ Perhaps he would not 
have refused to purchase, with one 1m if of his kingdom, the 
safety of the remainder; and he would have gladly subscribed 
him
elf, in a treaty of peace, the faithful and dependent ally 
of the Roman conqueror. Under the pretence of private 
business, a minister of rank and confidence was secretly de- 
spatched to embrace the knees of Hormisdas, and to request, 
in the language ot a suppliant, that he might be introduced 
into the presence of the emperor. 'rhe Sassanian prince, 
whether he listened to the voice of pride or humanity, whether 
he consulted the sentimen
s of his Lirth, or the duties of his 
situation, was equally inclined to pron101e n. salutary measure, 
. which woulò terminate the calamities of Persia, and secure 
the triumph of Rome. lIe was astonished by the infle:xible 
. 
firmness of a hf'ro, who remembered, most unfortunately fur 
himself and for his country, that Alexander had .uniformly 
rejected the propositions of Darius. But as Julian was sensi- 
ble, that the hope of a safe and honorable peace n1Ïght cool 
the ardor of his troops, he earnestly requested, that 1-Iormis- 
das would privately dismiss the minister of Sapor, and conceal 
this dangerous temptation fr0111 the knowledge of the camp.7 û 
The honor, as well as interest, of Julian, forbade him to 
consume his time under the impregnable wal!s'of Ctesiphon; 
amI as oftcn as he defied the Barbarians, \\ ho defended the 
city, to meet him on the open plain, they prudently replied, 
that if he desired to exercise his \'aIOl', he might seek the 
army of the Great King. lIe felt the insult, and he accepted 


76 Libanius, Orate Parent. c. 130, p. 
,51. c. 133, p. 3Gl. 8oc'rates, 
1. iii. c. 21. The ecclesiastical historian imputes the refusal of peace 
to the advice of 
raximu". Such advice wus unworthy of a philo.:;o- 
phcr; but the philo
opl,er was liìwwbe a m3
il:iall, ,..:110 .íla
r
ù tho 
nope5 and pa::>sions of his master. 
'.'T'L II. 42 
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the aùvice. Instead of confining his servile march h.. thø 
banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, he resolved to imitate the 
adventurous spirit of Alexander, and boldly to advance into 
the inland provinces, till he forced his rival to contend with 
him, perhaps in the plains of ArLeJa, for the empire of Asia. 
The magnanimity of Julian was applauded and betrayed, by 
the arts of a noble Persian, who, in the cause of his eountry, 
had generously submitted to act a part full of danger, of false- 
hond, and of shame. 77 'Vith a train of faithful followers, he 
deserted to the Imperial camp; exposed, in a specious tale, 
the injuries which he had sustained; exaggera!ed the cruelty 
of Sapor, the discontent of the people, and the weakness of 
the monarchy; and confidently offered hImself as the hostage 
and guide of the Roman march. The most rational grounds 
of suspicion were urged, without effect, by the \visdom and 
experience of Hormisdas; and the credulous Julian, receiving 
the traitor into his bosom, was persuaded to issue a hasty 
order, \vhich, in the opinion of mankind, appeared to arraign 
his prudence, and to endanger his safety. E[e destroyed, in a 
single hour, the whole navy, which had been transported 
above five hundred miles, at so great an expense of toil, of 
treasure, and of blood. Twelve, or, at the most, twenty-two, 
small vessels were saved, to accompany, on carriages, the 
march of the army, and to form occasional bridges for the 
passage of the rivers. A supply of twenty days' provisions 
was reserved for the use of the soldiers; and the rest of the 
magazines, with a fleet of eleven hundred vessels, which rode 
at anchor in the Tigris, were abandoned to the flames, by the 
absolute command of the emperor. The Christian bishops
 
Gregory and Augustin, insult the rn
dness of the Apostate. 
who executed, with his own hands, the sentence of divine 
justice. Their authority, of less weight, perhaps, in a military 
{plestion, is confirmed by the cool judgment of an expcrienceð 
soldier, who was himself spectator of the conflagration, aud who 
could not disapprove the reìuctant murmurs of the troops.7d 


77 The arts of this He,"\" Zopyrus (Greg. X azianzen, Orate iv. p. 115, 
116) may derive some credit from the testimony of two abbrcviator6, 
(Sextus Rufus and Yictor,) and the casual }-':llts of Libanius (Orat A 
Parent. c. 134, p. 357) and A1llmianus, (x)j.iv. 7.) The course of 
genuine history is interrupted by a most unseasonable chasm in. the 
text of Ammianus. 
75 See. Alllmianus, (xxiv. 7,) Libar..ius, (Orat. Parentalis, c. 132, 133, 
p. 3õ6. 3J7.) Z0simus, 
l. iii. p. 183,) ZOl1aras, (tom. ii. 1. xiü. p. 26.) 
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Yet there are not wanting some specious, and perhaps solirl, 
rea

ons, \vhich might justify the resolution of Julian. The 
navigation of the guphrates never ascended above Babylon, 
no,: that of the Tigris above Opis. 7 !) The distance of the 
la
 
-mcntioneù city from the Roman camp was not very con. 
siderab!e; and J u[ian must soon have renounced the vain 
and impracticaLle attempt of forcing upwards a great fleet 
against the stream of a rapid river,8u which in several places 
was embarrassed by natural or artifieial cntaracts.8 1 The 
power of sails and oars ,vas insufficient; it became neces- 
sary to tow the ships against the current of the river; the 
strength of twenty thousand soldiers was exhausted in this 
tedious and servile labor; and if the Romans continued to 
march along the banks of the Tigris, they could only expect 
to return home without achieving any enterprise worthy of the 
genius or fortune of their leader. If, on the contrary, it was 
advisable to advance into the inland country, the destruction 
of the fleet and rYlagazines was the only measure which could 
save that ,-aluable prize from the hands of the numerou::; and 
active troops which might suddenly be poured from the gates 
of Ctesiphon. Had the arms of Julian been victorious, we 
should now admire the conduct, as well as the courage, of a 
hero, who, by depriving his soldiers of the hopes of a retreat, 
left them only the alternative of death or conquestß2 
The cumbersome train of artillery and wugons, which 
retards the operations of a modern army, were in a great 
measure unknown in the camps of the Romans.8 3 Ye1, in 
Gregory, (Orat. i,'. p. 116,) and Augustin, (de Civitate Dei, 1. iv. c. 
29, 1. v. c. 21.) Of these Libanius alone attempts a faint apology for 
his hero; who, according to Ammianus, pronounced his own condem- 
nation by a tardy and inefiectual attempt to extinguish the flames. 
79 Consult Herodotus, (1. i. c. 194,) Strabo, (1. xvi. p. 1074,) and 
Taycrnier, Crart i. 1. ii. p. 1.32.) 
so A celeritatc Tigris illcipit yocari, ita appellant 
Ic(:i sagittam. 
Plin. lIist. N atur. vi. 3l. 
81 One of these dikes, which produces an artificial cascade or cat- 
aract, is described. by Tavernier (part i. 1. ii. p. 226) and Thevenot, 
(part ii. 1. i. p. 193.) Th.e Persians, or Assyriau", laborell to interrupt 
the navigation of the riyer, (Strabo, 1. XY. p. 107 J. D' .A.nyille, l'Eu- 
ph rate et Ie Tigre, p. 98, 09.) 
82 Recollect the successful and applauded ra",hness of Agathocles 
a.nd Cortez, who burnt their ships OIl the coast of Africa And Mexico. 
63 See the judicious reflections of the author of the Essai sur la 
Tactiqu(', tom. ü. p. 287-353, and the learned remarks of .M. Gui- 
chardt, Nouveaux .Memoircs 1\Iilitaircs, tom. i. p. 351-38
, on tho 
ùa
<::(
ltge and subgkt-ollce of the ltoman armi._'
. 
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every age, the subsistence of sixty thousand men must have 
been one of the rnost important cares of a prudent general; 
and that subsistence could only be drawn from his own or 
frOln the enemy's country. .Had it been possible for Julian to 
n1aintain a bridge of communication on the Tigris, and to pre- 
serve the conquered places of Assyria, a desolated province 
could not afIord aDY large or regular supplies, in a season of 
the year when the lands were covered by the inundation of 
the Euphrates,84 and the unwholesome air was darkened with 
swarms of innumerable insects.S;:; The appearance of the 
hostile country was far rnore inviting. The extensive region 
that lies between the River Tigris and the Inountains of :l\1edia, 
was filled with villages and towns; and the fertile soil, for the 
most part, was in a very improved state of cultivation. Julian 
might expect, that a conqueror, who possessed the two forcible 
instruments of persuasion, steel anJ guld, would 
asily procure 
a plentiful subsistence from the fears or avarice of the natives. 
But, on the approa(.h of the Romans, this rich and smiling 
pro
pect was instantly blasted. \Vherever they moved, the 
inhabitants deserted the open villages, and took shelter in the 
fortified towns; the cattle was driven a way; the grass and 
ripe corn were consumed with fire; and, as soon as the flames 
had subsided which interrupted the march of Julian, he beheld 
the melancholy face of a smoking and naked desert. This 
tJesperate but etfectual method of defence can only be execut- 
ed by the enthu
iasm of a people \vho prefer their independ- 
ence to their property; or by the rigor of an arbitrary gov- 
'trnment, which consults tJle public safety without submitting 
to their inclinations the liberty of choice. On the present 
,)ccasion the zeal and obedience of the Persians seconùed the 
commands of Sapor; and the emperor was soon reduced t') 
the scanty stock of provisions, which continually wasted in his 
hands. Before they were entirely consumed, he might still 


81 The Tigris ri;;,es to the south, the Euphrates to the north, of d.le 
Armenian mountains. The former overflows in 
larch, the latter III 
July. These circumstances are 'well explained in the Geographical 
Dissertation of Foster, inserted in Spelman's Expedition of Cyrus, 
vol. ii. p. 2 G. 
85 Ammianus (xxiv. 8) describes, as he had felt, the inconveniency 
of the flood, the heat, and the insects. The lands of Assyria, op- 
pres:-:ìed by the Turk
, allù ravaged by the Curds or Arabs, yi?ld an 
inerease of ten, fifteen, and twenty fold, for the seed which IS cast 
into the ground by the wretched and uns
\,
Ç')l husbandmen. Voyage. 
de Xieb1.1hl., tom. ii. p 273, 285. 
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have reached the wealthy and unwarIike cities of Ecbntana, 
or Susa, by the effort of a rapid and well-directed march; 86 
but he was deprived of this last resource by his ignorance of 
the roads, and by the perfidy of his guides. The Honmns 
wandered sevpral days in the country to the eastward of Bug. 
d;J.d; the Persiah deserter, who had artfully led them into the 
snare, escaped from tlJeir resentment; and his followers, as 
soon as they were put to the torture, confessed the 
ecret of 
the conspiracy. The vi::Úonary conquests of Hyrcania and 
India, which had so long amused, now tormented, the mind 
of Julian. Conscious that his own imprudence was the cause 
of the public distress, he anxiously balanced the hopes of 
safety or success, without obtaining a satisfactory answer, 
either from gods or men. At length, as the only practicable 
measure, he embraced the resulution of directing his steps 
towards the banks of the Tigris, with the Jesign of saving the 
army by a hasty march to the confines of Cordl1ene; a fertile 
and friendiy province, which acknowledged the sovereignty of 
Rome. The desponding troops obeyed the signal of the 
retreat, only seventy days after they had passed the Chaboras, 
with the sanguine expectation of subverting the throne of 
Persia.8 7 
As long as the Romans seemed to advance into the country 
their march was observed and insulted from a distance, bv 

cYeral bodies of Persian cavalry; who, showing thcm::;elv
s 
sometimes in loose, and somctimes in closer orùer, faintly 
skirmished with the advanccd gua rds. These detachments 
were, howcver, supported by a ;nuch greater force; and the 
heads of the columns were no sooner pointed towards the 
Tigris than a cloud of dust arose au the plain. The Romans, 
who now aspired only to the permission of a safe and spceny 
retreat, cndedvored to persuade themselves, that this formida- 
ble appearance was occasioned by a troop of wild asses, or 
perhaps by tho approach of some fl'iendly Arabs. They halted, 
pitched their tents, fortified their camp, passed the whole night 


86 Isidq,re of Charax plansion. Parthic. p. 5, 6, ill Hud
on, Ge- 
ograph. :l\Iinor. tom. ii.) reckons 129 schæni from Seleucia, and 
Thevenot, (part i. 1. i. ii. p. 209-2-!J,) 12
 hours of march from Bag- 
dad to Ecbatana, or Hamaclan. These mca::;ures cannot exceed au 
ordinary parasang, or three Homan mile's. 
87 The march of Julian fwm Ctegiphon i
 eircumstantially, hut not 
clearly, described by A'llmianus, (xxiv. 7, 8,) Libanius, (Orat. Parent. 
e. 1:3-1, p. 3.')7.) and Zosimu:;, (1. iii. p. 183.) The two last seem igllO- 
:::-ant that their conqueror was rC'trcü.til1g; and Libaniu.'1 nb:;,urdly con- 
finCii him to the Lanks of the Tigri:;. 
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in continual alarms; and discovered at the dawn of day, that 
they were 5urrounded by an army of Persians. This army, 
which might be considered only as the van of the Barbarians, 
was soon followed by the nlain body of cuirassiers, archers, 
and elephants, commanded by l\Ieranes, a gener'll of rank and 
reputation. He was accompanied by two of the king's sons, 
and many of the p..incipal satraps; and fame and expectation 
exaggerated the strength of the remaining powers, which 
slowly ad\'anced under the conduct of Sapor himself. As the 
Romans continued their march, their long array, which was 
forced to bend or divide
 according to the varieties of the ground, 
afforded frequent and favorable opportunities to their vigilant 
enemies. The Persians repeatedly charged with fury; they 
were repeatedly rf>pulsed with firmness; and the action at 
IVlarongR, which almost deserved the name of a battle, was 
marked by a considerable loss of satraps and elephants, per- 
haps of equal value ill the eyes of their n10narch. These 
splendid 
dvantnges were not obtained 'without an adequate 
slaughter on the side of the Romans: several officers of dis- 
tinction were either killed or wounded; and the emperor him- 
self, who, on all occasions of danger, inspired and guidçd the 
valor of his troops, was obliged to expose his person, and exert 
his abilities. The weight of ofTensi,,'e and defensive arms, 
which still constituted the strength and safety of the Romans, 
disabled them from making any long or eficctual pursuit; and 
as the horsemen of the East were trained to dart their javelins, 
and shoot their arrows, at full speed, and in, every possible 
direction,88 the cavalry of Persia was never more formidable 
than in the moment of a rapid and disorderly !light. But the 
most cer!ain and irreparable loss of the Romans was that of 
time. The hardy veterans, accustomed to the cold climate of 
Gaul and Germany, fainted under the sultry heat of an As- 

yrian summer; their vigor \vas exhausted by the incessant 
repetition of march and combat; and the progress of the army 
\\'as suspended by the precautions of a slow and dangerol1s 
retreat, in the presence of an active enemy. Every day, 
every hour, as the supply diminished, the value and price of 
subsistence increased in the Roman catllpß9 Julian, who 


88 Chardin, the most judicious of modern travellerR, describes (tom. 
iii. p. 57, 58, &c., edit. in 4to.) the education and dexterity of the 
l:>ersian hor
emcn. Rrissonius (de Regno l)ersico, p. 6JO, 661, &c.J 
ha<; collected the te::ïtimonies of antiquity. 
..9 In !\lark Antony's retreat, an attic chænix Bold for fift
. drachmæ, 
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always contented himself with such food as a hun 6 ry soldier 
woulù have disdained, distributed, for the llse of the troops. 
the provisions of the Imperial household, and whatever could 
be spared, from the sumpter-horses, of the tribunes and gen- 
erals. But this feeble reiief served only to aggravate the sense 
of the public distress; and the Romans began to entertain the 
- most gloomy apprehensiong that, Lefore they could reach the 
frontiérs of the empire, they should all perish, either by famine, 
or by the sword of the Barbarian
.30 
vVhile Julian struggled with the almost insuperable difficul- 
ties of his situation, the silent hours of the night were still 
Lll'voted to study and contemplation. 'Vhenever he closed his 
eyes in short and interrupted slumbers, his mind was agitated 
with painful anxiety; nor can it be thought surprising, that 
the Genius of the empire should once more appear before him, 
covering with a funeral veil his head, and his horn of abun- 
dance, and slowly retiring from the Imperial tent. The mon- 
arch started from his couch, and stepping forth to refresh his 
wearied spirits with the coolness of the midnight air, he beheld 
a fiery 111ote01', \\' hich shot athwart the sky, and suddenly van- 
ished. Julian was convinced that he had seen the menacing 
countennnce of the goù of war; 91 the council which he sum- 
moned, of Tuscan IIaruspices?:! uné1nimously pronounced that 
he should abstain fl.om action; but on this occasion, necessity 
and reason \vere more prevalent th:1n superstition; and tho 
trumpets sounded at the break of day. The at.my marched 
through a hilly country; and the hills had been secretly occu- 


or, in. othcr ...vords, a pound of flour for twelve or fourt('cll shillings; 
barlcy bread was Bold for its weight in 8ih'cr. It i
 impossible to 
peruse the interesting narrative of Plutarch, (tom. v. p. 102-116,) 
without perceiving that 
Iark Antony and Julian were pursueJ. by the 
Bame enemies, and involved in the same distre:is. 
GO Ammian. xxiv. 8, xxv. 1. Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 184, 185, 186. Li- 
baniu'3, Orate Parent. c. 134, 135, p. 367, 338, 369. The sophist of 
Antioch appcars ignorant that the troops were hungry. 
91 Ammian. xxv. 2. Julian had sworn in a passion, nunquam se 
Marti sacra facturum, (xxiv. 6.) Such whimsical quarreb were not 
uncommon between the gods and thcir insolent votarics; and even 
the prudcnt Augustus, after his fleet had been twice shipwrC'cked, 
excludcd 
 cptune from the honors of public proccssions. Sec IIume's 
I>hilo.,ophical Retlections. E..,sa} s, vol. ii. p. 418. 
92 They still rctaincd the monopoly of the vain but lucrative sci- 
ence, 'which had becn illvcnteù in Hctruria; and profcssed to derive 
their kno\\ ledge of signg and omellS from the ancient books of Tar- 
quitiU!
, a TU
C,U1 sat;c. 
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pied by the Persian:;. Julian led the van with the skill and 
attention of a COl1:jumrnate general; he was alarmed by the 
intcJ1igence tbat his rear was suddenly attacked. T'he heat of 
the wcat her had tempted him to lay asiùe his cuirass; but he 
suatched a shield from one of his attendants, and hastened, 
with a sufficient reënforcement, to the relief of tIle rear-guard. 
.r\. similar danger recalled the intrepid prince to the defence of 
the front; and, as he galloped between the columns, the centre 
of the left was attacked, and almost overpowered by the furi- 
(ms charge of the ,Persian cavalry awl elephunts. This huge 
body was soon defeated, by the well-timed evolution of the light 
infantry, \...-ho ain1ed their weapons, with dexterity and eflèct, 
against the backs of the horsemer.J, and the legs of the elephants. 
The Barbarians fleù; and Julian, who was foremost in every 
danger, animated the pursuit with his voice and gestures. His 
trembling guards, scattered and oppressed by the disorderly 
throng of friends and enemies, reminded their fearless sovereign 
that he was without armor; and conjured him to decline tbe 
Tall of the impending ruin. .A.s they exc1aimed,93 a eloud of 
narts and arrows was di::icharged frorn the flying squadrons; 
anJ a javelin, after razing the skin of his arm, transpierced the 
ribs, and fixed iu the inferior part of the liver. J u]ian attempted 
to draw the deadly weapon from his side; but his fingers were 
cut by the sharpness of the steel, and he fell senseless from his 
horse. I-I is guards flew to his relief; and the wounded empe- 
ror was gently raised from the ground, and conveyed out of the 
tumult of the battle into an adjacent tent. The report of the 
lueinncholy event passed from rank to rank; but the grief of 
the Romans inspired them with invincible valor, and thc desire 
of rc\'enge. The bloody and obstinate contìict was n1aintained 
by the two annies, till they were separated by the total dark- 
ness of the nigbt. l'he Persian
 derived some honor Ïrom the 
advantage which they obtained against the left wing, where 
AUltO]ius, master of the offices, was slain, and the præfect 
Sallust very nanowly escaped. But the event of the day was 
auverse to the Darlmrians. They abandoned the field; tlwir 
two generals, l\Ieranes and Nohordates,94 fifty nobles or satraps, 


9:J Clambant hinc inde caJldidati (see the note of Valcsius) quos dis- 
jccerat terror, ut fugientiulU molcll1 tanquam ruinam male compositi 
r,ulminis declinarct. Ammian. xxv. 3. 
34 :Sapor himself declarcd to the Homans, that it WitS his practice to 
comfort the families of his deceased satraps, by senùing them, as a 
present, the heads of the guards and oJ1ìccrs who had not fallen by 
their ma:ster's side. Libaniu8, de nece Julian. ulcis. c. xiii. p. 163. 
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and a multitude of their bravest soldiers; and the success of 
the Romans, if Julian had sunri\-ed, might have bcen impro\-ed 
mto a decisive and useful victory. 
The first words that Julian uttcred, after his recovery from 
the fainting fit into which he had been thrown by loss of blood, 
were expressive of his martial spirit. lIe called for his horse 
and arms, and was impalient to rush into the battle. His 
remaining strength was exhausted by the painful cffort; and 
the surgeons, who examined his wound, discovered the symp- 
toms of approaching d
ath. lIe employed the awful moments 
with the firm temper of a hero and a sage; the philosopher:; 
who had accompanipd him in this fatal expedition, compared 
the tent of Julian with the prison of Socrates ; and the spectators, 
whom duty, or friendship, or curiosity, had assembled round 
his couch, listened with respectful grief to the funeral oration 
of their dying emperor. 95 '
Friends and fellow-soldiers, the 
seasonable period of my departure is now UITi\'cd, and I dis- 
C'harge, with the cheerfulness of a ready debtor, the demands 
of nature. I håve learned from philosophy, how much the 
soul is more excellent than the borly; and that the separation 
of the nobler substance should be the suLject of joy, rather than 
of affiiction. I have learned from religion, that an early death 
has often been the reward of piety; 96 and I accept, as a favor 
of the gods, the mortal stroke that secures me f1'om the danger 
of disgracing a dIamcter, which has hitherto becn supported 
by virtuc and fortitude. I die without remorse, as I have lived 
without guilt. I am pleased to reflect on the innocence of my 
private life; and I can affirm with confidence, that the supreme 
authority, that emanation of the Divine Power, has been pre- 
served in my hands pure and immaculatc. Detesting the 
corrupt and destructive maxims of despotism, I ha,'e considered 
the happiness of the people as the end of government. Sub- 
n1Ïtting my actions to tl1[' laws of prudence, of justice, and of' 


95 The charactC'r and situation of Julian might countenance the sus- 
picion that he had previously c()mpo
ed the daborate ûrati f )J1, whÜ'h 
Ammianus hC'ard, and 11a" transcribed. The yC'rsion of the Abbé do 
la Eleterie is faithful and ele;;ant. I have followed him in expressin
 
the Platonic idea of emanations, which i;; darkly ini>inuated in the 
original. 
96 Herodotus (1. i. c. 31,) has di....played that doctrine in an agreeable 
talc. Y
t the Jupiter, (ill the IGth book of the Iliad,) who laments 
'With tears of blood the death of 
al'pedon his son, had n very impcr.. 
feet notion of happine!is or glO1"Y bc}"oud the grave. . 
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moderation, I have trusted the è\'cnt to the care of Providence. 
Pcace was the object of my counsels, as long as peace was 
consistent with the public welfare; but when the irnperious 
voice of my country summoned me to arms, I exposed my 
person to the dangers of war, with the clear foreknowledge 
(which I had acquired from the art of divination) that I was 
destined to fall by the sword. I now ofTer my tribute oÎ grati- 
tude to the Eternal Being, who has not suffered rne to perish 
by the érue1ty of a tyrant, by the secret dagger of conspiracy, 
or by the slow tortures of lingering disease. He has given 
me, in the midst of an honorable career', a splendid and glori- 
ous departure froln this world; and I hold it equally absurd, 
equally base, to solicit, or to decline, the stroke of fate. Thus 
much I have attempted to say; but my strength fails me, and 
I feel the approach of death. I shaH cautiously refrain from 
any word that may tend to influence your suffrages in the 
eiection of an emperor. l\ly choice might be imprudent or 
injudicious; and if it should not be ratified by the consent 
of the army, it n1ight be fatal to the person whom I should 
recommend. I shall only, as a good citizen, express my hopes, 
1hat the Romans may be blessed with the government of a 
virtuous sovereign." After this discourse, which Julian pro- 
nounced in a firm and gentle tone of voice, he distributed, by 
a rnilitary testanlent,97 the relTIa111S of his private fortune; and 
making some inquiry why Anatolius was not present, he under- 
stood, from the answer of SalIust, that Anatolins was killed; 
and bewailed, with amiable inconsistency, the loss of his friend. 
.At the same tin1e he reproved the immoderate grief of the 
spectators; and conjured them not to disgra\ e, by unmanly 
tears, the fate of a prince, who in a few ITlOlUents would be 
united with heaven, and with the stars. 98 The spectators were 
silent; and Julian entered into a Inetaphysical argl1l11ent with 
the philosophers Priscus and l\Iaximus, on the nature of the 
ßOul. 'rhe efforts which he Inade, of mind as well as body, 


97 The soldiers who made their verbal or nuncupator)' tcstflmcl1tg, 

pon actual scrvice?, (in procinctli,) were excmptcd from the formaIi- 

í)S of the Roman law. See Heinccciu!", (Antiquit. Jur. !{oman. tom. 
i. p. 501,) and :àlontesquieu, (Esprit dcs I..oix, 1. xxvii.) 
(/8 This union of the human soul with the divine æthcreal substance 
of the univcrsc, is the ancicnt doctrine of Pythagoras and Plato: but 
it seems to exclude any pcrsonal or conscious immortality. Sce \Yar. 
burt.on's learned and rational ObSCl'vations. I;ivine I.E"gation, '.01. Ü 
p. 199-216. 
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mo
t probably hastened his death. IIis ,yolmd began to bleed 
with fresh violence; his respiration was embarrassed by the 
swelling of the veins; he culled for a draught of cold water, 
and, as soon as he had drank it, expired without pain, abou
 
the hour of midnight. Such was the end of that extl"[lordinary 
man, in the thirty-second year of his age, after a reign of OI1Q 
year and about eight n10nths, frorn the death of Constantius. 
In his last moments he displayed, perhaps with some ostenta 
tion, the lo,-e of virtue and of fame, which had been the ruling 
passions of his life. 99 
The triumph of Christianity, and the calamities of the 
empire, may, in some measure, be ascribed to Julian himself, 
who had neglect
d to secure the future execution of his 
designs, by the timely and judicious nomination of an asso- 
ciate and successor. But the royal race of Constantius Chlo- 
rus was reduced to his own person; and if he entertainéd 
any serious thoughts of investing with the purple the most 
worthy among the Romans, he was diverted from his reso- 
lution by the difficulty of the choice, the jealousy of power, 
the fear of ingratitude, and the natural presumption of health, 
of youth, and of prosperity. His unexpected death 1eft the 
empire without a master, and without an heir, in a state of 
perplexity and danger, which, in the space of fourscore years, 
hud never been experienced, since the election of Diocletial1. 
In a govermnent, which had almost forgotten the distinction 
of pure and noble blood, the superiority of birth was of little 
n10ment; the claims of official rank were accidental and pre- 


99 The whole relation of the death of Julian is given by Ammianus, 
(xxv. 3,) an intelligent spectator. Libanius, who turns with horror 
from the scene, has supplied some circumstance:;;, (Drat. I)arental. c. 
136-140, p. 3.39-362.) The calumnie:5 of Gregory, and the le 6 ends 
of morc recent saint
, may now be silently dc-;pised.. 


· A very rC'markaLle fragmcnt of Eunapius describes, not without spirit. 
the struggle between the terror of the army 011 account of their perilous 
situation, and thcir grief for the death of Julian. "Even the vulgar fdt, 
that they would soon provide a general, but such a f.5cneral as Julian they 
would never find, even though a god in the form of man -1I"À.íUT"oç O
ùç. 
1u1ian, who, with a mind equ(li to the diyinity, triumphed ov('r the (',il.pro- 
pensities of human nature,-. · who held commerce with immaterial 
beings while yet in the material body- who condescended to rule because 
it ruler was npcessary to the welf.ue of nnnkind." 
1ai, Nov. CoHo ii 261. 
Bunapiu'i in Niebuhr, 69. The nÀálTTO' OtÒ" to which Julian is thu:> a(han- 
tageously compared, is manifestly, as 
I. :Mai observes, a bitter sn<!er at the- 
(ncarnate Deit). of the Christians. The frap;ment i.. followed by .-m inùig 
nant comment 
y some Chnstian writer. Ibid.-l\1. 
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carious; and the candiùate
, who might aspire to ascpnd the 
vacant throne, could be supportf'cl only by the consciousness 
of personal merit, or by the hopes of popular favor. But the 
situation of a fal11i
hed army, E'ncornpassed on all sides by a 
host of Barbarians, shortened the 1110rnents of grief ana 
deliberation. In this scene of terror and distress, the body of 
the deceased prince, according to his own directions, was 
decently embalmC'd; and, at the dawn of day, the generals 
convened a military senate, at which the cornmonders of the 
legions, and the officers both of cavalry and infantry, were 
invited to assi
t. r.çhree or four hours of the night had not 
passed away without some secret cabals; and when the elec- 
tion of an emperor was proposed, the spirit of faction began 
to agitate the assern.bly. Victor and Arinthæus collected the 
remains of tbe court of Constnntius; the frienùs of Julian 
attached themselves to the Gallic chiefs, Dagalaiphus and 
l'
evitta; and the most fatal consequences might be appre- 
hended from the discord of two factions, so opposite in their 
character and interest, in their. maxim:; of government, and 
perhaps in theil' religious principles. The superior virtues of 
Sallust could alone reconcile their divisions, and unite theil 
suiTt"ages; and the venerable præfect would immediately have 
been declared the sllccessOi. of Julian, if he himself, with 
sincere and modest finnness, had not alleged his age and 
infirmities, so unequal to the weight of the diadetn. The 
generals, who were surprised and perplexed by his refusaJ, 
showed some disposition to adòpt the salutary advice of an 
inferior oflicer,lOù tbat they should act as they would have 
acted in the absence of the emperor; that they should exert 
their abilitics to extricate the army from the }1I'cscnt distress; 
and, if they were fortunatc cnough to reach the confines of 
1\lesopotamia, they should procccd with united and deliberate 
counsels in the election of a lawful so\'ereign. 'Yhile they 
debated, a few voices saluted Jovian, who was no more than 
Jirsl 1U1 of the domestics, with the niJ.mes of Emperor and 


100 lIonoratior aliquis mileR j perhaps A.mmianus him<;('1 f. The 
modest anti j udi
ioll;, hi<;torian describe
 the '
Cl:ll(' of the cledion, at 
whieh he wa
 Illhbuht.eJly rrescat, (.x:x\r. 6,) 
WI The p,.ilJtlls or "rÙnico-illS enjoyed the Úignity of a senator; anG 
though ollly a trihune he nuked with the militdr
- 
nkC's. ('ud. The. 
odo
iau. 1. vi. tit. xxiv. These priyileges arc pCl"haps more r(-,CCl
t 
than the time of Joyian. 
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Augustus: The tmnultuary acclamation:ll= was instantly re- 
peated by the guards who surrounded the tent, and passed, in 
a few Ininutes., to the extremities of the linc. The new prince, 
astonished with his own fortune, was hastily invcsted with the 
Imperial ornaments, and received an oath of fidelity from 
the generals, whose favor and protection he so lately solicited. 
The strongest recomnlcndation of Jovian was the merit of his 
fathcr, Count Varronian, who enjoyed, in honorable retirement, 
the fruit of his long services. In the obscure freedom of a 
private station, the son indulged his taste for wine and women; 
yet he supportetl, with credit, the character of a Christian 102 
and a soldier. \Vithout being conspicuous for any of the 
ambitious qualifications which excite the admiration and envy 
of mankind, the comely person of Jovian, his cheerful temper, 
and familiar wit, had gained the affection of his fellow-soldiers; 
and the generals of both parties acquiesced in a popular elec- 
tion, which had not been conducted by the arts of their 
enemies. The pride of this unexpected elevation was moder- 
ated by the just apprehension, that the same day might termi- 
nate the life and reign of the new emperor. The pressing 
voice of necessity was obeyed without delay; and the first 
orders issued by Jovian, a few hours after his predecessor had 
expired, were to prosecute a march, which could alone extri- 
cate the Romans from their actual distress. 103 
'rhe esteem of an enemy is most sincerely expressed by 
his fears; and the degree of fear may be accurately meas- 
ured by the joy with which he celebrates his deliverance. 
The welcome news of the death of Julian, which a deserter 


102 The ecclesia.,tical historians, Socrates, (I. iii. c. 22,) Sozomen, 
\1. ,,'i. c. 3,) and Theodorct, (1. iv. c. 1,) ascribe to Jovian the merit of 
a <,onfcssor under the preceding reign; and piously supposo that he 
refu
ed the purple, till the whole army unanimously exclaimed that 
they were Christians. Ammianus, calmly pursuing his narrative, 
overthrows the legend by a single sentence. Hostüs pro Joviano 
exti
que inspectis, pronuntiatum est, &c., xxv. 6. 
103 Ammianus (xxv. 10) has drawn from the life an impartial por- 
trait of Joyian; to which the younger Victor has added some re- 
markable strokes. The Abbé de la Bleterie (Histoire de J ovien, tom. 
i. p. 1-238) has composed an elaborate hi
tory of hi:; short reign; a 
work remàrkably distinguished by elegance of style, critical disquisi- 
tion, and religious prC'j udicc. 


. The soldiers supposed that the acclamations proclaimed the name. af 
Julian, restored, as the)' fon<lly thought, to health, 110t that of J avian. 
A.mm. in loco - M. 
VOL. II. 43 
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revealed to the CalTIp of Sapor, inspired the desponding mon- 
arch with a sudden confidence of victory. He immediately 
detached the royal cavalry, perhaps the ten thousand ImrJwr- 
tals,104 to second and support the pursuit; and discharged the 
whole weight of his united forces on the rear-guard of the 
Romans. The rear-guard was thrown into disorder; the 
renowned legions, which derived their titles from Diocletian, 
and his warlike colleague, were broke and trampled down by 
the elephants; and three tribunes lost their lives in attempting 
to stop the flight of their soldiers. The battle was at leng-th 
restored by the persevering valor of the Romans; the Persians 
were repulsed with a great slaughter of nlen and elephants; 
and the army, after marching and fighting a long summe-r's 
òay, arrived, in the evening, at Samara, on the banks of the 
Tigris, about one hundred n1i1es above Ctesiphon.l o5 On the 
ensuing day, the Barbarians, instead of harassing the march, 
attacked the camp, of Jovian; which had been seated in a 
deep and sequestered valley. Fron1 the hiBs, the archers of 
Persia insuJteJ and annoyed the \\Tearied legionaries; and a 
body of cavalry, which had penetrated with desperate courage 
through the Prætorian gate, was cut in pieces, aftel' a doubtful 
conflict, near the Imperial tent. In the "succeeding night, the 
camp of Carche was protected by the lofty dikes of the 
river; and the Roman army, though incessantly exposed to 
the vexatious pursuit of the Saracens, pitched their tents near 
the city of Dura,106 four days after the death of Julian. The 


104 Rcgius cquitatus. It appears, from Procopius, .that the Immor- 
tals, so f.'lmous under Cyrus and his successors, ,.,..cre }'evived, if we 
may use that improper ,vord, by the Sassanides. Brisson de 
no 
Persico, p. 268, &c. /' 
103 The obscure villages of the inland country are irreeowrably lost; 
nor can we name the field of battle where Julian fell: but 1\1:. D' An- 
ville has demonstrated the precise situation of Sumere, Carche, and 
Dura, along the banks of the Tigris, (Géographie Ancienne, tom. li. 
p.248. L'Euphrate et Ie Tigre, p. 95, 97.) In the ninth century, 
Sumere, or Samara, became, with a slight change of name, the royal 
residence of the khalifs of the hou
e of Abbag.. 
106 Dura was a fortified place in tho wars of ..Antiochus against the 
r('bels of :Media and l")cr
ia, (Pol)"bius, 1. v. c. 48, 52, p. 548, [;52, edit. 
Casaubon, in 8"\'0.) 


· Sermanray, called by the Arabs Samira, where D'Anville placed 
Samara, is too much to the south, and i
 a modern town built by Caliph 
Motasen. Serra-man-rai means, in Arabi(', it rejoices eyer}" one who sees 
It. St, Martin, iii. 133. - )1. 
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Tigris was still ou their left; their hopes and provIsIOns were 
almost consumed; and the impatient soldiers, who bad fondly 
pcrsuadcd thcmselves that the frontiers oÎ the empire were 
not far distant, requested their new sovereign, that they might 
be pcrmitted to hazard the passage of thc ri,'cr. \Vith the 
assistance of his wisest officers, Jovian endeavored to check 
their rashness; by representing, that if they possessed suffi-. 
cient skill and vigor to 
tcm the torrent of a deep and rapid 
stream, they would only deliver th('msdves naked and defencf'- 
less to the Barbarians, who had occupied the opposite banks. 
Yielding at length to their clamorous importunities, he con- 
sented, with reluctance, that five hundred Gauls' and Germans, 
accustomed from their infancy to the waters of the Rhine and 
Danube, should attempt th
 bold adventure, which might 
serve either as an encouragement, or as a warning, for the 
rest of the army. In the silence of the night, lhey swam the 
"figris, surprised an unguarded post of the enemy, and dis- 
played at the dawn of day the signal of their resolution and 
fortune. The success of this trial disposed the emperor to 
listen to the promiscs of his archite-cts, who Pl'oposed to con- 
struct a floating bridge of the inflated skins of sheep, oxen, 
and goats, covcred with a floor of earth and fascines.l o7 Two 
important days were spent in the ineflèctual lauJr; and the 
Romans, who already endured tho nlÏsel'ies of famine, cast a 
look of despair on the Tigris, and upon the Barbarians; whose 
numbers and obstinacy increascd with the distress of the' 
Imperial army.108 
In this hopeless situ:ltion, the fainting Rpirits of the Romans 
were revived by the sound of peace. The transient prcsump- 
tion of SapoI' had vanished: he ob
erved, with serious concern, 
that, in the repetition of doubtful combats, he had lost his 
most faithful and intrepid nobles, his br:l\'est troops, and the 
greatest part of his train of elephants: aud thc experienced 
monarch feared to pruvokC' tl1e resistance of despair, the 


IU7 A similar expedient wa!; proposed to the lenùers of the ten 
thousand, and wi
ely rejected. Xenophon, Anaha
is, 1. iii. p. 2;;5, 

56, '2.57. It appears, from our modern travellpr:3, tlll1t rafts ß.oatinCf' 
on bladdr'rs perform the trade and n
vigation of the Tigris. 
 
IU!:I The first military acts of the reign of Jovian are }'elated by 
..\mmianus, (xxv. G,) l...iballius, l Grat. l'arcnt. c. 14G, p. 364,) and 

osimus, (1. iii. p. 189, 190, 191.) Though wp may distrust Ow fair- 
Iless of Liballius, the ocular testimony of .Eutropius (uno a Persis 
atque altero prælio vict\l
, x. 17) must incline ns to 8U
T)e('t that 
Ammianus hos bCf'Il too j(
alou8 of the honor of tho Roman
 arms. 
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vicissitudes of fortune, and the unexhausted po\vers of the 
Roman empire; which might soon advance to relieve, or to 
revenge, the successor of Julian. The Surenns himself, 
accompanied by another satrap,*' appeared in the camp of 
Jovian; 109 and declared, that the clemency of his sovereign 
was not averse to signify the conditions on \\ hich he would 
consent to spare and to dismiss the Cæsar with the relics of 
his captive army.-;- The hopes of safety subdued the firmness 
of the Romans; the emperor was con1pellcd, by tbe advice 
of his council, and the cries of the soldier
, to em brace the 
offer of peacf'; t and the præfect SaHust was imu1cdiately 
sent, with the general Arinthæus, to understand the pleasure 
of the Great King. The crafîy Persian delayed, un..der 
various pretences, the conclusion of the agreement; started 
difficulties, required explanations, suggested expedients, reced- 
ed from his concessions, increased his demands, and wasted 
four days in the arts of negotiation, till he had consumed the 
stocl\ of provisions which yet remained in the camp of the 
llomans. I-Iad Jovian been capable of executing a bold and 
prudent measure, he would have continued his march, with 
unremitting diligence; the progress of the treaty would have 
suspended the attacks of the Barbarians; and, before the 
expiration of the fourth day, he might have safely reached 


109 Scxtus Rufus (de Provinriis, c. 29) embraces a poor subtcrfuge 
of national vanity. Tanta reverentia nominis Romani fuit, ut a Per- 
sis primus dc pace scrmo habcretur. 


.. He is caned Junius by John :Malala; the same, 1\1. St. Martin conjec- 
tures, with a satrap of Gordyene named Jovianus, or Jovinianus; men- 
tioned in Ammianus Marcellinus, xviii. 6. - :\1. 
t The Persian historians couch the message of Shah-pour in these Ori- 
ental terms: "I have reassemùled my numerous army. 1 am resolved to 
revenge my subjects, who have been plundered, made capti,-es, and slain. 
It is for this that I ha.ve bared my arm, and girded my loins. If you con- 
sent to pav the pricf' of the blood which has been shed, to deliver up the 
booty whièh" has been plundered, and to restore the city of Nisibis, which 
is in Irak, and belongs to our empire, though now in your possessicn, I 
will sheath the sword of war; but should you }'efuse these terms, the ho)ofs 
of my horse, which are hard as steel, shall efface the name of the Roman9 
from the earth; and my glorious cimeter, that destroys likf' fire, shall 
exterminate the people of your empire." These authorities do not men- 
tion the death of Julian. )Iaìcolm's Persia, i
 87. -:M. 
t The Paschal chronicle, not, as 
I. 81. l\I.utin says, supported by John 
1vIalala, places the mission of thi::; ambassador before the death of Julian. 
The king of Persia was then in Persarmenia, ignorant of the. death ,?f 
Julian; he only arrived at the army sub
equent to t
at event. . St.. Martm 
adopts this \iew, and finds or extorts support for It, from Llball1us and 
.A.mmianlls, iii. 16R, - 
.L 
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tne fruitful province of Corduene, at the distance only of one 
hundred miles. 1lO The irf(
solute emperor, instead of break- 
ing tlll",YJgh the toils of the enemy, expected his fate with 
patient resignation; and accepted the humiliating conditions 
of peace, which it was no longer in his power to refuse. The 
fi\'e provinces beyond the Tigris, which had been ceded by 
the grandfather of Sapor, were restored to the Persian mon- 
archy. lIe acquired, by a single article, the impregnable 
city of Nisibis; which had sustained, in three successive 
sieges, the effort of his arms. Singara, and the castle of the 
1\100rs, one of the strongest places of J\Iesopotamia, were 
likewise dismembered from the empire. It was considered as 
an indulgence, that the inhabitants of those fortresses were 
permitted to retire with their eRècts; but the conqueror rigor- 
ously insisted, that the Romans should forever abandon the 
king and kingdom of Armenia. t A peace, or rather a long 
truce, of thirty years, was stipulated between the hostile 
nations; the faith of the treaty was ratified by solemn oaths 
and religious ceremonies; and hostages of distinguished rank 
were reciprocally delivered to secure the performance of the 
conditions.l ll 
The sophist of Antioch, who saw with indignation the scep- 
tre of his hero in the feeble hand of a Christian successor, 
professes to adrnirc the moderation of Sapol', in contenting 
himself with so small a portion of the Roman empire. If he 
had stretched as far as the Euphrates the claims of his an1- 
bition, he might have been secure, says Libanius, of not meet- 
ing wilh a refusal. If he had fixed, as the bounùary of Persia, 


110 It is presumptuous to controvcrt the opinion of ...\.mmianus, a 
soldier and a spectator. Yet it is difficult to understand lww the 
mountains of Corduene could extend over the plain of Assyria, as10w 
as the conflux of the Ti
ri3 and the great Zab; or how an army of 
sixty thousand men could p1arch one hundred mile:,; in four days. * 
111 The treaty of Dura is recordccl with grief or indignation by 
Ammianus, (xxv. 7,) Liballius, (0 rat. Parent. c. 142, p. 364,) ZOfoòi- 
Il1ll'
, (1. iii. p. 190, 191,) Greßory NaÚanzen, (Orat. iv. p. 117, 118, 
who imputes the distress to Julian, the deliverancc to Jovian,) and 
:Eutropiu::!, (x. 17.) Thc la:st-mcntioned writcr, who was prcsent in 
a military station, styles this pcacc ncces::ìarium quidcm sed ignolJ- 
ilcm. 


. Yet this appears to be the case (in moùern maps:) the march is the 
difficulty. - M. 
t Rc.l.por :n ailed himself, a few years after, of the dissolution of the alli- 
ft.Iloe bctween the Romans amI the Armenians. See St. !l-I. iii. IG3. - M. 
43* 
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the Orontf-'s, the Cydnus, the Sangnrius, or even the 'rhracian 
Bosphorus, flatterers wOllld not nave been wanting in the court 
of Jovian to convince the timid monarch, that his remaining 
provinces would still afford the most ample gratifications of 
power and luxury.112 'Vithout adoptin
 in its full force this ma- 
licious insinuation, we must acknowledge, that the conclusion 
of so ignominious a treaty was facilitated by the private am- 
bition of Jovin n. The obscure domestic, e
alted to the throne 
by fortune, rather than by merit, \vas impatient to escape from 
tne hands of the Persians, that he might prevent the desigus 
of Procopius, who commanded the army uf l\Iesopotamia, 
find establish his doubtful reign over the Jegioris and provinces 
which were still ignorant of the hasty and tumultuous choice 
of the camp beyond the Tigr:s. 1l3 III the neighborhood of. the 
same river, at no very considerable distance from the fatal 
station of Dura,1l4 the ten thousand Greeks, without generals, 
or guides, or provisions, were abandoned, above twelve hun- 
dred miles from their native country, to the resentment of a 
victorious monarch. The diflèrence of their conduct and suc- 
cess depended much more on their character than on their 
situation. Instead of tamely resigning themselves to the secret 
deliberations and private views of a single person, the united 
councils of the Greeks were iuspired by the generous enthu- 
siasm of a popular assembly; where the mind of each citizen 
is filled \v.ith the love of glory, the pride of freedom, and the 
contempt of death. Conscious of their superiority over the 
Barbarians in arms Hlld discipline, they disdained to yieJJ, they 
refused to capitulate: every obstacle was surmounted by their 
patience, courage, and military skill; and :
e memorable 
retreat of the ten thousand exposed and insulted the weakness 
of t,he Persian monarchy .115 


112 Libanius, Grat. Patent. c. 143-, p. 36-1, 36ú. 
113 Conùitionibus . . . . dispendiosis Homanæ reipublicæ impositis 
. . . . quíbus cupidior regni quam gloriæ Jovianus, imperio rudis, 
aclquieYit. Sextus Hufus de Provincii;;;, c. 2D. I,a :Bleterie has 
expres:,ed, in a long, direct oration, these slJecious considerations of 
FU blic and private interest, (llist. de J ovien, tom. i. p. 39, &c.) 
114 The generals were murdered 011 the banks of the Zabatus, 
(Anabasis, 1. ii. p. 15G. 1. iii. p. 226,) or great Za b, a river of _\.ssyria, 
400 feet broaù, "\vhich falls into the Tigris fourteen hours below .:\10" 
.súl. The error of the Greeks bestowed on the greater and les5cr 
Zab the names of the JJ 7 oif, (Lycus,) and the Gont, (Capros.) They 
created these animals to attend the Tiger of the East. . 
11;; The ('yropædia iB vague and languid j the .Anabasis circumstan- 
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.As the price of his disgraceful concessions, the emperor 
Inight perhaps have stipulated, that the carnp of the hungry 
Romans should be plentifully supplied; 116 and that they should 
be permitted to pass the Tigris on the bridge which was con- 
structed by the hands of the Persians. But, if Jorian presumed 
to solicit those equitable terms, they were sternly refused by 
he haughty tyrant of the East, whose clemency had pardoned 
the invaders of his country. The Saracens sometimes inter- 
cepted the stragglers of the march; but the generals and troops 
of Sapor respected the cessation of arms; and Jovian was 
suffered to explore the n10st convenient place for the passage 
of the river. The small vessels, which had been saved fro111 
the conflagration of the fleet, performed the most essential 
service. l'hey first conveyed the emperor and his favorites; 
and afterwards tr.ansported, in many successive voyages, a 
great part of the army. But, as every man was anxious for 
his personal safety, and apprehensive of being left on the 
hostile shore, the soldiers, w"ho were too impatient to wait the 
slow returns of the boats, boldly ventured themselve
 on light 
huròles, or inflated skins; and, drawing after them their horses, 
attempted, with various success, to swirn across the river. 
l\Iany of these daring adventurers were swaHowed by the 
waves; many others, who were carried along oy the violence 
of the stream, fell an easy prey to the avarice or cruelty of 
the wild Arabs: and the loss which the army sustained in the 
passage of the Tigris, was not inferior to the carnage of a day 
of battlè. As soon as the Romans were landed on the western 
bank, they were delivered from the hostile pursuit of the Bar- 
barians; but, in a laborious march of two hundred J11iles over 
the plains of l\lesopotamia, they endured the last extremities of 
thirst and hunger. 'rhey were obliged to traverse the sandy 
desert, which, in the extent of seventy miles, did not afiòrd a 
single blade of sweet grass, nor a single spring of fresh water; 
and the rest of the inhospitable waste was untrod by the foot- 
steps either of friends or enemies. 'Vhenever a small meas- 
lire of flour could be discovered in the camp, tweuty pounds 


tial and animated. Such is the f'tcrnal difference between fiction and 
truth. 
116 According tn Rufinus, an immediate supply of provisions was 
8tipul
tecl by the treaty, and Thcodoret affirms, that the obligation 
was fmthfully discharged by the l>ersians. Such a fact is probable, 
but undoubtedly false. See Tillcmont, IIist. des Empereura, tom. iv 
p 702. 
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weight were greedily purchased with ten pieces of gold: 117 
the beasts of burden were slaughtered and devoured; and the 
desert was streweù with the arms and baggage of the Roman 
soldiers, whose tattered garments and Ineagl'e countenances 
displayed their past sufferings and actual misery. A small 
convoy of provisions advanced to meet the army as far as the 
castle of U r; and the supply was the more grateful, since it 
declared the fidelity of Sebastian and Procopius. At Thil- 
saphata,Jl8 the emperor l110st graciously received the generals 
of 
lesopotamia; and the remains of a once flourishing army 
at length reposed themselves under the walls of Nisibis. The 
messengers of Jovian had already proclaimed, in the language 
of flattery, his election, his treaty, and his return; and the 
new prince had taken the n\Ost effectual measures to secure 
the allegiance of the armies and provinces of Europe, by 
placing the militaJ'Y command in the hands of those officers" 
who, from motives of interest, or inclination, would firmly 
support the cause of their benefactor. 1l9 
The friends of Julian had confident1v announced the success 
of his expedition. They entertained"' a fond persuasion that 
the temples of the gods would be enriched with the spoils of 
the East; that Pm'sia would be reduced to the humble state of 
R tributary province, governed by the laws and magistrates of 
Rome; that the Barbarians would adopt the dress, and man- 
ners, and language of their conquerors; and that the youth of 
Ecbatana and Susa would study the art of rhetoric under 


117 'Ye may r
collect some lines of Lucan, (Pharsal. iv. D5,) who 
describes a similar di8trcss of Cæsar's army in Spain:- 

æ\"a famm; aderat 
!\lile:l eget: toLo C!)I1SÛ non prodigm emit 
Exiguam Ccrerem. Proh lucri paIlida tabes! 
Non deest prolato jejunus vendiLor auro. 
See Guichardt (K ouycaux 1\lémoires 1\lilitaircs, tom. i. p. 379-382.) 
His analysis of the two campaigns in Spain and Africa is the noblest 
monument that has eycr been raised to the fame of Cresar. 
118 
1. D' Anville (sce his :\1 ap s, and l'Euphratc et Ie Tigre, p. 92, 
93) traces their march, and assigns the true position of lIatra, Ur, 
Rnd Thilsaphata J which A..ïlmianus has mentioned.. lIe does not 
complain of thc Samiel J the deadly hot windJ which Thevcnot (V oy- 
ages, part ü. 1. i. p. 192) so much dreaded. 
119 The retreat of Jovian is described by Ammianus, (xxv. 9,) Liba- 
ruus, (Drat. l>arent. c. 143, p. 365,) and Zosimus, (1. ill. p. 194.) 


· Hatra, now Ka.dhr. Ur, Kasr or Skervidgi. Thilsaphata is un- 
1mQ'wn. -1\1. 
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Grecian masters. 120 Tho progress of the arms of Julian inter" 
rupted his communication with the empire; and, from the 
moment that he passed the Tigris, his affectionate suh.iects 
were ignorant of the fate and fortunes of their prince. Their 
c'ontemplation of fancied triumphs was disturbed by the melan- 
choly rumor of his death; aud they persisted to doubt, after 
they could no longer deny, the tt'L1th of that fatal eventYH 
The messengers of Jovian promulgated the specious tale of a 
prndellt and necessary peace: the voice of fame, louder and 
more sincere, revealed the disgrace of the emperor, and the 
conditions of the ignominious treaty. "-rhe minds of the people 
were filled with astonishment anù grief, with indignation and 
terror, when they were informeù, thaJ the unworthy successor 
of Julian relinquished the five provinces which h3.d been 
acquired by the victory of Galerius; and that he shamefully 
surrendered to the Barbarians the important city of Nisibis, 
the firmest bulwark of the provinces of the East. 122 The depl) 
and dangerous question, how far the public faith should be 
observed, when it becomes incompatible with the public safety, 
was ff{
ely agitated in popular conversatiGn; and some hopes 
were entertained that the emperor would redeem his pusillani- 
nlOUS beha\1ior by a splendid act of patriotic perfidy. The 
inflexible spirit of the Roman senate had ahvays disclaimed 
the unequal conditions which were extorted from the distress 
of their captive armies; and, if it were necessary to satisfy 
the national honor, by delivering the guilty general into the 
hands of the Barbarians, the greatest part of the subjects of 
Jovian would have cheerfully acquiesced in the precedent of 
ancient times.l:!3 


12
 Libanius, (Orat. Parent. c. 14,5, p. 366.) Such were the natural 
hopc
 anù wi.;hcs of a rhetorician. 
121 The people of Carrha:', a city deyoted to Pagani.
m, huried tho 
inauspicious messenger under a pilc of stone;;:, (Zosimus, 1. iii. p. I
G.) 
Liballiu
, when he received the fatal intelligence, cast hi'3 e
 e 011 hi:-; 
sword; but he recollected that Plato had condemned suicide, aml 
that he must live to compose the }>anegyric of Julian, (I.ibaniu
 de 
Vita sua, tom. ii. p. 4.3,46.) 
1
2 ...\..mmianu.; anù EutrolJius may be I\(lmitteù as fair ana credible 
\\Ïtnes:5C's of the public language and opinions. The people of Anti- 
o_
h l.e\ ibd an i;;nomill
ou::) peace, which exposed them to the l")er- 
Eiian'3, on a nakcLl <tnJ defenceless frontier, (Exl:el'pt. Yalesiana, p. 
84.5, e
 Johfll1nc .Antiocheno.) 
12J The Abbé de la lllctcric, (lIist. de Jovien, tom. i. p. 212-227,) 
though a severe casuist, has pronounced that Jovian was not bound 
to execute hi
 promi:3e; Eince he coul.d Hot dii)member the empire, nOl 
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But the emperor, whatever n1ighi be the limits of his constI- 
tutional authorIty, was the absolute master of the laws and 
arms of the state; and the same motives which had forceò 
him to subscribe, now pressed him to executp, the treaty of 
peacp. lIe was impatient to secure an empire at the expense 
of a few pruvincc
 ; and the res p ectable names of reliO'ion and 
, D 
Ilon01' concealed the per:,onal fears and amùition of Jovian. 
Xotwithstanding the dutiful solicitations of the" inhabitants, 
decency, as well as prudence, forbade the emperor to lodge 
in the palace of Nisibis; but the next morning after his arri,.al, 
Bine
es, the ambassador of Persia, entered the place, displayed 
from the citadel the standard of the Great King, and pro- 
claimed, in his name, the cruel alternative of exile or servi- 
tude. The principal citizens of Nisibis, who, till that fatal 
I!1Olncnt, hatI confided in the protection of their sovereign, 
lhrew themselves at his feet. They conjured him not to aban- 
ùon, or, at least, not to deliver, a faithful colony to the rage 
of a Barbarian tyrant, exasperated by the three successive 
defeats which he had experienced under the waJls of Nisibis. 
They still possessed arms and courage to repel the ihvaders 
uf their country: they requested only the permission of u
ing 
them in their own defence; and, as soon as they had asserted 
their independence, they should implore the favor of being 
again rtdmitted into the ranks of his subjects. 'I'heir argu- 
llH
nts, their eloquence, their tears, were ineffectual. Jovian 
alleged, with some confusion, the sanctity of oaths; and, as 
the reluctance with which he accepted the present of a crown 
of gu]J
 convinced the citizens of their hopeless condition, the 
advocate Sylvanus was provoked to exclaim, "0 emperor! 
may you thus bc crowned by all the cities of your dominions!" 
J..>via J). ,,110 in a few weeks had assumcd the habits t)f 11 
princc,124 was disp]eaf:el
 \\ ith freedom, and oi1
nded with 
truth: and as he reasonably supposed, that the discontent of 
the peoplc might incline them to submit to the Persian govern.. 
ment, he published an edict, untIer pain of death, that they 
Ljhould leaye the city within the term of three days. A_mmia. 
nus has delineated in lively colors the sceue of universal 


alienate, without their consent, the allegiance of his people. I have 
never found much delight or in5truction in such political metapl1)'sics. 
l
-t At Ni:-,ihis he performed a royal act. A brave officer, his name- 
sake, who had been thought worthy of the purple, "\-vas dragged from 
aupper, thrown into a well, and stoned to death with.out any form of 
trial or evidence of guilt. Ammian. XÀV. 8. 
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despair, which he seerns to have viewed with an eye of com- 
passion.I 25 The rnartial youth deserted, with indignant grief, . 
the walls which they had so gloriously defendcJ: t
e discon- 

olate mourner dropped a last tear over the tomb of a son or 
husband, which must soon be profaned by the rude hand of a 
Barbarian master; and the aged citizen kissed the threshold, 
and cIung to the doors, of the honse where he had passed the 
cheerful and careless hours of infancy. The highways were 
crowded with a trembJing lTIultitude: the distinctions of rank, 
and sex, and age, were lost in the general calamity.. Every 
one strove to bear away some fragment from the wreck of his 
fortunes; and as they could not con1mand the imn1ediate ser- 
vice of an ndequato number of horses or wagons, they were 
obliged to leave behind thmn the greatest part of their valuable 
effects. The savage insensibility of Jovian appears to have 
aggravated the hardships of these unhappy fugitives. They 
were seated, however, in a new-built quarter of An1ida; and 
that rising city, with the reënforcement of a very considerable 
colony, sC?on recovered its former splendor, and became the 
capital of McsopotamiaY;!6 Similar orders were despatched 
by the emperor for the evacuation of Singara and the castle 
of the 1\1001'8; and for the restitution of the llve provinces 
beyond the Tigris. Sapor enjoyed the glory and the fruits of 
his victory; and this ignominious peace has justly been con- 
sidered as a memorable æra in the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire. The predecessors of Jovian had sometimes 
rclinquished the dominion of distant and unprofitable prov- 
inces; but, since the foundation of the city, the genius of 
Ilome, the god Terminus, who guarded the boundaries of the 
republic, had never retired before the sword of a victorious 
cnem'y)
7 
After Jovian had perfoffncd t11O
e engagements, which the 
voice of hi
 people might have tempted him to violate, he 
hastened away from the scene of his disgrace, and proceeded 
with his whole court to enjoy the luxury of Antioch.l 28 


125 See xxv. 9, and Zosimus, 1. iü. p. 194, 195. 
126 Chron. Paschal. p. 300. The ecclesiastical N otitiæ may be con- 
bulted. 
1
7 Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 192, 193. Sextus Rufus de Provinciis, c. 29. 
Augustin de Civitat. Dci, 1. iy. c. 29. This gcnernl position must be 
applied and interpreted with some caution. 
128 AmmianuB, xxv. 9. Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 196. He might be edax, 
et vino V cnerique indulgcns. But I agree with La Bletcrie (tom. i. 
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'-:.nhout consu1ting the dictates of religious zeal, he wa! 
prompted, by humanity and gratitude, to besto\\y the last hon- 
oro on the rernains of his deceased sovereign: 129 and Pro- 
C01.1;tlS, ,yJJo sincerely bewailed the loss of his kinsman, was 
rerrn.>vcd from the command of the army, under the decent 
prck-ìlcc of conducting the funeral. The corpse of Julian 
\vas transported from l'isibis to Tarsus, in a slow march of 
fifteen days; and, as it passed through the cities of the East, 
Was saluted by the hostile factions, with mournfullamentatiol1s 
and cbn
orous insults. The PagDlls already placed their be- 
loved hero in the rank of those gods whose wors}lip he had 
restored; while the invectives of the Christians pursued the 
soul of the ApGstatc to hell, and his body to the grave.I 30 One 
party )an1cntcd the rlpproaching ruin of their altars; the other 
celebrated the marvellous deliverance of the church. The 
Christians applauded, in lofty and ambiguous strains, the stroke 
of divine vengeance, which had been so long suspended over 
the guilty head of Julian. They acknowledge, that the death 
of the tyrant, at the instant he expired beyond the Tigris, was 
revealed to the saints of Egypt, Syria, and Cappadocia; 131 
and instead of suffering him to fall by the Persian darts, their 
indiscretion ascribed the heroic deed to the obscure hand of 
some mortal or immortal champion of the faith.I 32 Such im- 
prudent declarations were eagerly adopted by the 111al.ice, or 
credulity, of their adversaries; 133 who darldy insinuated, or 


p. 148-164) in rejecting the fooli8h report of a Bacchanalian riot 
(ap. Suidam) celebrated at Antioch, by the emperor, his wife, and a 
troop of concubines. 
129 The Abbé de la J3leterie (tom. i. p. 16ß-209) handsomely ex. 
poses the Lrutal bigotry of Ðaronius, who 'Would haye thro'wn Julian 
to the dog
, ne cespititià quidem sepulturâ dignus. 
130 Compare the sophi::;t and the saint, (Libanius, :Monod. tom. ii. 
p. 2;Jl, and Orat. Parent. c. 145, p. 367, c. lõG, p. 377, with Gregory 
Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 12,3--132.) The Christian orator faintly rout. 
ters some exhortations to modesty and forgiveness; but he is well 
satisfied, that the real sufferings of Julian will far exceed the fabu- 
lous torments of Ixion or Tantalus. 
131 Tillemont (IIist. des Emp('rcurs, tom.. iv. 11. 549) has collected 
these visions. Some saint or angel was obscrved to be absent in tho 
night on a secret expedition, &c. 
132 Sozomen (1. vi. 2) applauds the Greek do.;trine of tyrannicide; 
but the whole passage, which a Jc
uit might have translated, is pru- 
dently t:iuppres8cd by the presidcnt Cousin. 
133 Immediately after the ùcath of Julian, an uncertain rumor was 
focattcred, tclo cccidisse Romano. It was carried, by some drscrtcnr-, 
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confidently asserted, that the governors of the church had in- 
stigated and directed the funaticism of a domestic assassin.l 3 . J 
Above sixteen years afi{,l' the death of Julian, the charge waH 
solemnly and vehemently ul'ged, in a public oration, addressed 
by Libanius to the ell1perOl' Theodos.ius. IIi::; suspicions are 
unsupported by fact or argument; and we can only esteem 
the generous zeal of the sophist of Antioch for the cold and 
neglected ashes of his fricuu.I 35 
It was an ancient custom in the funerals, as wel1 as in the 
triumphs, of the Romans, that the voice of praise should be 
corrected by LÌlät of satire and ridicule; and that, in the midst 
of the splendid pageants, which displayed the glory of the liv- 
ing or of the dead, their imperfections should not be concealed 
from the eyes of the \\ orld. 136 This custom was practised in 
the funeral of Julian, The cumedians, who resented his 
contempt and aversion for the theatre, exhibited, with the ap- 
plause of a Christian audience, the lively and exaggerated 
representation of the faults and follies of the deceased em- 
peror. His various character and singular manners affurded 
an ample scope for pleasantry and ridicule. 137 In the exer. 
cise of his uncomn1on talents, he often descended below the 
majesty of his rank. .l\lexander was transformed into Di. 


to the Persian camp; and the Romans wcre reproachccl as the a
sas. 
tiÍns of the emperor by Sapor and his subjects, (Ammi
n. xx.v. 6. 
Liballius de ulciscendà J uliani ncce, c. xiii. p. 16:2, 163.) It WrlS 
urged, as a decisive proof, that no Persian had appeared to chim the 
promised reward, (Lib an. Grat. l'arent. c. 1.U. p. 363.) 13ut the tiying 
horseman, who darted the fatal javelin, might be ignorant of its effect; 
or he might be slain in the same action, Alllmianus neither feels nor 
inspues a susvicion. 
134 <' OaT/ç ÜrLi.'IJ' n).'IQi;-'JI '1"0 OC((:'J <<1
n';J' ct.Q XOJ'Tl. This dark and 
ambiguous expression may point to Athana:->ius, the first, without a 
rival, of the Chri::>tian clergy, (Libanius de uicis. Jul. Hece, c. 6, p. 
1-19. La DIeteTic, JIist. de Jovien, tom. i. p. 179.) 
la;> The orator (Fabricius, Bibliot. Græc, tom, vii. p, 145-179) scat- 
ters suspicions, demands an inquiry, and insinuates, that proofs mi
t 
still be obtained. He ascribes the success of the HUllS to the crim- 
inallleglect of revengin
 Julian'
 death. 
136 At the funeral of Yespasian, the comedian who personated 
that frugal empcl'or, anxiously inquired, how much it cost. Four- 
score thou::.ttnù pounùs, (ccntics.) Giye me the tenth part of the 
8um, and throw my body into the Tiber, Sueton, iu Vespasian, c. 19, 
'With the note::! of CasauLon and Gronoviu3. 
I.i7 Gregory (Orat. iv. p. 110, 120) compares this supposed ignominy 

nd ridicule to the funeral honort; of Constalltius, whose body Wai 
chanted over )Iount Taurus by a choir of angel". .. 
YOJ1. II. 44 
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ogencs; the philosopher 
vas degraded into a priest. The 
purity of his virtue was sullied by excessive valJity; his super- 
stition disturbed the peace, and endangered the safety, of a 
nlighty empire; and his Irregular sallie
 were the less entitled 
to indulgence, us they appeared to be the laborious eflòrts of 
art; or even of affectation. The remains of Julian were in- 
terred at Tarsus in Cilicia; but his stately tomb, which arose 
in that city, on the banks of the cold and limpid Cydnus,138 
was displeasing to the faithful friends, \vho loved and revered 
the Dlemory of that extraordinary man. The philosopher ex- 
pressed a very reasonable wish, that the disciple of Plato might 
have reposed amidst the grovE's of the academy; 139 while the 
soldier exclainlcd, in bolder accents, that the ashes of Julian 
should have been nìingled with those of Cæsar, in the field of 
Mars, and among the ancient monuments of Roman virtue. 14U 
The history of princes does not very frequently renew the 
example of a similar competition. 


138 Quintus Curtius, 1. iii. c. 4. 'l'}le luxuriancy of his descriptiolls 
has becn oftcn censured. Yet it was almost the duty of the histo- 
1"Ïan to describe a Úver, whose waters had nearly provld fatal to 
Alcxander. 
139 Libanius, Orate Parent. c. 156, p. 377. Yet he acknowledges 
with gratitude the liberality of the two royal brothers in decorating 
the tomb of Julian, (de ulcis. Jul. neel', c. 7, p. 152.) 
140 Cujus suprcma et cinl'res, si qui tunc justè eonsuleret, non 
Cydnus vidcre dcberct, quamvis gratissimus amnis et liquidus: sP
 
ad perpetuandam gloriam recte factorum præterlambere Tiberis, intcT- 
sccans urbeln æternam 9 divormuque veterum lllonumcnta præstringen Ie 
Ammian. xxv. 10. 
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CIIAPTER XXV. 


THE GOVER
.1\IENT AND DEATH OF JOVIAN. - ELECTION OF 
VALENTINIAN, 'VHO ASSOCIATES HIS BROTHER VALEKS, AND 
?lIAKES TIlE FIXAL DIVISION OF THE EASTERN AND 'VESTERN 
El\lPIRES. - REVOLT OF PROCOPIUS. - CIVIL AND ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL AD:.\IINISTRATION. - GERMANY. - BRITAIN. - AFRI- 
CA. - THE EAST. - THE DANUBE. - DEATH OF VALENTIN- 
IAN. -IllS T'VO SONS, GRATIAN AND VALENTINIAN II., 
SUCCEED TO TIlE lVESTERN El\IPIRE. 


THE death of Julian had left the public at1à.irs of the 
empire in a very doubtful and dangerous situation. The 
Roman army was saved by an inglorious, perhaps a necessary 
trea ty ; I and the first moments of peace were consecrated b} 
the pious Joyian to restore the domestic tranquillity of the 
church and state. The indiscretion of his predecessor, in- 
stcad uf reconciling, had artfully fomcnted the religious war: 
and the balance which he affectcd to presen-e bctween the 
hostile f;lctions, served ouly to perpetuate the contest, by the 
vicissitudes of hope and fear, by the rival claims of ancient 
possession and actual favor. The Christians had forgotten the 
spirit of the gospel; ';.nd the Pagans had imbibed the spirit of 
the church. In private families, the sentiments of nature were 
extinguishcd by the blind fury of zeal and revenge: the 
Dlajesty of the laws was violated or abused; the cities of the 
East \\ ere stained with blood; and the most implacable eue. 
mif's of the Romans \-yere in the bosom of thcir country. 
Jovian was educateù in the profession of Christianity; and as 
lw marched from Nisibis to Antioch, the banner of the Cross, 
the LABARU::,1 of Constantine, which was again displayed at 
the head of the legions, announced to the people the faith of 
their new ernperor. As soon as he ascended the throne, ho 
transmitted a circular epistle to all the governors of provinces; 
in which he confessed the divine truth, and secureù the legal 


1 The medals of JO\,ian adorn him with yictories, laurel crowns, 
and prostrate captives. Ducange, }'amil. Byzantin. p. 62. }-'lattery 
is foolish suicide; she dcstroY:i herself with her own hands. 
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establishment, of the Christian reliO'ion. The insidious edicts 
o 
of Julian were abolished; the ecclesiastical immunities wen> 
restored and enlarged; and Jovian condescended to lament, 
that the distress of the times obliged him to diminish the 
measure of charitable distributions. 2 The Christians \\"era 
unanimous in the loud and sincere applause which they be. 
stowed on the pious successor of Julian. But they were still 
ignorant what creed, or what synod, he would choose for the 
standard of orthodoxy; and the peace of the church immedi- 
ately revived those eager disputes which had been suspended 
during the season of persecution. The episcopal leaders of 
the contendieg sects, convinced, from experience, how much 
their fate would depend on the earliest impressions that were 
Blade on the rnind of an untutored soldier, hastened to the 
court of Edessa, ðr Antioch. The highn1ays of the East were 
cro\vded with IIomoousian, and Arian, and Semi.Arian, and 
Eunomian bishops, who struggled to outstrip each other in t11e 
holy race: the apartments of the palace resounded with their 
clamors; and the cars of the prince were assaulted, and per- 
haps astonished, Ly the singular mixture of 111etaphysical argu- 
ment and passionate invective. 3 The moderation of Jovian, 
who recommended concord and charity, and referred the dis- 
putants to the sentence of a future council, was interpreted as 
a symptom of indifference: but his attachment to the Nicene 
creed was at length discovered and declared, by the reverence 
which he expressed for the celestial 4 yirtues of the great 
Athanasius. The intrepid veteran of th@ faith, ot the age of 
f,eventy, had issued from his retreat on the first intelligence of 
the tyrant's death. The acclamation
 of the people seated hilu 


2 Joyian restored to the church -rÒ" U!.!XWO,. r.ùa,wJ'; a forcible and 
comprehensiye expression, (Philostorgius, 1. vüi. c: .J, with Goclefroy's 
Dis
ertations, p. 320. Sozomen, 1. vi. c. 3.) The new law which con- 
demned the rape or marriage of Huns (Cod. Thcod. 1. ix. tit. xx.v. 
leg. 2) is exaggerated by Sozomen; who Supp()ses, that an amorous 
glance. the adultery of the heart, was punished with death by the 
m-angclic legislator. 
3 Compare Socrates, 1. iii. c. 25, and Philostorgius, 1. viii. c. 6J with 
Godefroy's Di5sertations, p. 330. 
4 The word ceTJstial faintly expresses the impious and e'rtravagant 
flattery of the emperor to the archbishop, 'rI,Ç n!jòç Tin' Rio,' nò" öJ.wv 
Ó
W,ù..;EWÇ. (8('e the original epÏ:jtJe in Athanasius, tom. ii. p. 33.) 
Grí'gory Nazianzen (Oi.at. xxi. p. 392) cí'lcbrates the friendship of 
Jovian and Athan
ius. The primate's journey was advised by the 
Egyrtian monk
, (Tillemont, )lém. EcC'les. tOIll. viii. p. 221.) 
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once more on the archiepiscopal throne; and he wisely ac- 
cepted, or anticipated, the invitation of Jovian. The venerahle 
figure of Athanasil1s, his calm courage, and insinuating elo- 
quence, sustained the reputation ",-hich he had already a
- 
quired in the courts of four successive princes. 5 As soon as 
he had gained the confidence, and secured the faith, of the 
Christian emperor, he returned in triumph to his diocese, and 
continued, with mature counsels and undiminished vigor, to 
direct, ten years longcr,6 the ecclesiastical government of 
..A.lcxandria, Egypt, and the Catholic church. Defore his de- 
parture from Antioch, he assured JoviDn that his orthodox 
deyotion would be rewarded with a long and peaceful reign. 
A_thanasius had reason to hope, that he should be allowed 
either the merit of a successful prediction, or the excuse of a 
grateful though ineffectual prayer. 7 
The slightest forcp, ,,,,hen it is applied to assist and guide 
the natural descent of its object, operates with irresistible 
weight; and Jovian had the good fortune to embrace the 
religious opinions which were supported by the spirit of the 
times, and the zeal and nurnbers of the rnost powerful scct.8 
Under his reign, Christianity obtained an easy and lasting vic- 
tory; and as soon as the smile of royal patronage was with- 

rawn, the genius of Paganism, which had been fondly raised 
and cherished by the arts of Julian, sunk irrecoverably in the 
dust. In many cities, the temples were shut or deserted: the 


6 At'hanasius, at the court of A.ntioch, is agreeably represented by 
La Bletcric, (Rist. de Jovien, tom. i. p. 121-148;) he translates the 
f'ingular and original conferences of the emperor, the primate of 
E
ypt, and the Arian deputies. The Abbé is not sati"tied v.-ith tho 
coarse pleasantry of J oviall; but his partiality for Athana
ius assumes, 
in his eyes, the character of justice. 
6 The true ,era of his death is perplexed with some difficulticg, 
(TiUemont, l\lém. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 719-723.) But the date (A. D. 
373, 
Iay 2) which seemt-! the most cOl1ðistcnt with history and reason, 
\!i ratified by his authentic life, (
Iafrci O;;servazioni Letterarie, tom. 
iii. p. 81.) 
7 See the observations of Yalesius and Jorti
l (Remarks on Ecde. 
siastical History, vol. iv. p. 38) on the original letter of Athanasius; 
which is prescrycd by Theodoret, (1. iv. c. 3.) In some 
ISS. this 
indiscreet promise is omitted; perhaps by the Catholics, jealous of 
the prophetic fame of their leaùer. 
S .A.thanasius (apud Theodoret, 1. iv. c. 3) magnifies the number of 
the orthodox, who composed the whole world, J'

)f
 O;.íì'l"" T(;-'" r;l 

1!!
íov (fl
UJ'01'J'l()'/J" This assertion was v('ri1ìed in the space of thirty 
or forty J ears. 


44 '*' 
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philosopl1ers, who had abused their transient favor, thought it 
prudent to shave their beards, and disguise their profession; 
and the Christians rejoiced, that they wei'e no\\! in a condition 
to forgiye, or to revenge, the injuries which they had sufièred 
tinder the preceding reign.
 The consternation of the Pagan 
world was dispelled by a wise and gracious edict of toleration; 
in ,,, hich Jovian explicitly declared, that although he should 
severely punish thp. sacrilegious rites of magic, his suhjects 
wight exercise, with freedom and safety, the ceremonies of 
the ancient worship. The memoty of this law has been pre- 
served by the orator Themi::;tius, who was deputed by the 

enate of Constantinople to express their loyal devotion for the 
new emperor. Themistius expatiates on the clemency of the 
Divine Nature, the facility of human error, the rights of con- 
science, and the independence of the n1ind ; and, with son1e 
eloquence, inculcates the principles of philosophical toleration; 
whose aid Superstition herself, in the hour of her distress, is 
not ashamed to Împlore. He justly observes, that in the re- 
cent changes, both religions had been alternately disgraced 
oy the seeming acquisition of worthless proselytes, of those 
votaries uf the reigning purple, who could pass, without a 
reason, and ,vithout a blush, from the church to the templ
, 
and from the altars of Jupiter to the sacred table of tho 
Christians.1 o 
In the space of seven months, the Roman troops, who were 
now returned to Antioch, had performed a march of fifteen 
lllwdred n1iles; in \\..hich they had endured all the hardships 
of war, of famine, and of climate. Notwithstanding their ser- 
vices, their f:"ltigues, and the approach of winter, the timid and 
impatient Jovian allo\ved only, to the men and horses, a respite 
of six weeks. The emperor could not sustain the indiscreet 
and malicious raillery of the people of Antioch. ll lIe was 


9 Socrates, 1. iii. c. 24. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 131) and 
I,ibanius (Orat. Parentalis, c. 148, p. 369) expresses the living senti- 
ments of their rcspectiye factions. 
10 'Ihemistiu
, Orate v. p. 63-71, edit. IIanluin, Paris, 1684. Tht- 
AbbÓ de la Blcterie judiciously remarks, (lEst. de Jovien, tom. i. p 
199,) that Sozomen has forgot the general toleration; and Themistim 
the e
tablishmcnt of the Catholic religion. Each of them turned 
away from the object which he dislikcd, and wished to suppress tho 
part of the edict the least honorable, in his opinion, to the emperOI 
J oyian. 
11 or J
 ) AJ''ttoX
tç O?!x i,ðÉwç ðlJY.ELJ'TO n
ò
 <<ÙÒJ" M.l' hday.CJ.J7l-ro, 
ut
r
,' u}ða:; ;wi .7L!(!C,!<H(.(fç Kccl T"of; ,w).o
'1,ho&ç (fex.uwC1aolç, (famosi3 
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impatient to possess the palace of Constantinople; anò to pre- 
vent the ambition of some competitor, who might occupy the 
vacant allegiance of Europe. But he soon received the grate- 
ful intelligence, that his authority was acknowledgel
 from the 
Thracian Bosphorus to the Atlantic Ocean. By the first 1etters 
which he despatched from the camp of l\fesopotamia, he had 
delegaìed the military command 
f Gaul aud lllyricum to 

lalarich, a brave and faithful officer of the nation of the 
Franks; and to his father-in-law, Count Lucillian, who had 
formerly distinguished his courage and conduct in the defence 
of Nisibis. 1\Talarich had declined an office to,which he thought 
himself unequal; and Lucillian was massacred at Rheims, in 
an accidental mutiny of the Batavian cohorts.1 2 But the moò- 
eration of Jo\"inus, master-general of the cavalry, who forgave 
the intention of his disgrace, sOQn appeased the tumult, and 
confirmed the uncertain minds of the soldier:). The oath of 
fìdelity ,vas administered and taken, with loyal acclamations; 
and the deputies of the \Vestern armies 13 saluted theit new 
sovereign as he descended from 1\10unt Taurus to the city of 
Tyana in Cappadocia. Frorn Tyana he continued his hasty 
march to .Ancy ra, capital of the province of Galatia; where 
Jovian assumed, with his infilnt son, the name and ensigns of 
the consulship.H Dadastana,15 an obscure town
 almost at an 
equal dislance between Ancyra and Nice, was marked for the 
fatal term of hi
 journey and his life. After indulging himself 
witb a plentiful, perhaps an intemperate, supper, he retired to 
rest; anJ the next morning the emperor Jo,"ian was found 


libellis.) J ollan. Antiochen. in Excerpt. Yalesian. p. 8-15. The libels 
of Antioch may be admitted on very slight cvìdcl1ce. 
12 Compa.re Ammianns, (xxv. 10,) who omits the name of the 
Batavians, with .zosimu-.;, (1. iii. p. 197,) who rcmoyes the scene of 
action from Hheims to Rirmium. 
I.J Quos capita scholarum ordo castrellsi8 appellate Ammiali. xx,.. 
10, and Yalcs. ad locum. 
J.1 t'ujus vagitus; pcrtinacitcr reluctantis, ne in euruli sellil vehe- 
retur ex more, ill quod mox. aecidit protendcùat. Auóustus and his 
successors rc
pectfully solicited a dispensation of a
e for the Runs 
01' nephews whom ther rni
ed to the consulship. nut the ('urule 
chair of the first Drutus had never been dishonored by an iilf:mt. 
1" The Itinerarv of Antoninus fixes Dadastana 125 }t(..man mile::; from 
,Nice; 117 from Ancyra, <\V csseling, Itinerar. p. 142) '1.'J.<
 :
ilrrin) 
of 13ourde3.ux, by omitting some 
tages, red-liCel"'. 
h
 whok spacL. fro:n
 

1
 to 181 mile5. 'Vcsscliag, p. 57-1.* 


II! D:.ulastan3. i
 supposed to be Ca.,tabat 
l 
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dead in his bed. The cause of this sudden death was van. 
ously understood. By some It was ascribed to the consequences 
of an indigestion, occasioned either by the quantity of the wine, 
or the quality of the mushrooms, which he had s\vallowed in 
the evening. According to others, he was suffocated in hi!:! 
sleep by the vapor of charcoal, which eÀtracted from the walls 
of the apartment the unwholesome moisture of the fresh plasn 
tCI..I G But the \vant of a regular inquiry into the death of a 
prince, whose reign and person ,vere soon forgotten, appears to 
have been the only circumstance which countenanced the ma- 
licious whispers of> poison and domestic guilt. 17 The body of 
Jovian was sent to Constantinople, to be interred with his pred- 
ecessors, and the sad procession was met on the road by his 
wife Chari to, the daughter of Count Lucillian; who still wept 
the recent death of her father, and was hastening to dry her 
tear::; in the en1braces of an Imperial husband. Her disappoint- 
ment and grief were imbittered by the anxiety of maternal 
tenderness. Six weeks before the death of Jovian, his infant 
son had been placed in the curule chair, adorned with the titlð 
of Nobilissirnlls, and the vain ensigns of the consulship. Un- 
cOlJscious of his fortune, the royal youth, who, from his grand- 
father, assmned the name of Varronian, was reminded only 
by the jealousy of the government, that he was the son of an 
emperor. Sixteen years afterwards he was still alive, but he 
had already been deprived of an eye; and his afflicted mother 
pxpccted every hour, that the innocent victim woulJ be torn 
from her arms, to appease, with his Llood, the suspicions of the 
reigning prince.
8 
After the death of Jovian, the throne of the Roman world 


]6 See Ammianus, (xxv. 10,) Eutropius, (x. 18,) who might like- 
wise be pre
cnt, Jerom, (tom. i. p. 26, ad Hclioclorum,) Orosiu8, (vii. 
31,) Sozomen, (1. vi. c. 6,) Zosimu/ò:, (1. iii. p. Ig7, IgS,) and Zouara3, 
(tom. ii. 1. xiii. p. 28, 2!).) 'Ve cannot expect a perfect agreement, 
and we shall not discu
s. minute differences. 
17 Ammianus, uIllllindful of his usual candor and good bense, 
comparcs the death of the harmless Jovian to that of the second 
Africallus, who had excited the fears and resentment of the popular 
fac tion. 
Ifl Chrysostom, tom. i. IJ. 336, 344, edit. 
'Iontfaucon. The Chris- 
tian orator attempts to comfort a widow by the examples of illustrious 
misfortunes; and observes, that of nine emperors (including the 
Cæsar Gallu::;) "ho had reigned in his time, only two (Constantine 
and Constant\,us) died a natural death. Such vague consolations have 
ncycr wiped away a single tear. 
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remained ten days 19 without a master. The minIsters and 
generals stiH continueJ to rneet in council; to exercise their 
respective ft1l
ctions; to maintain the pll blic order; and peace- 
ably to conduct the army to the city of Nice in BithYl1ia, which 
was chosen for tbe p 'ace of the eIection. 2o In a solemn 
wssembly of the civil and military powers of the empire, the 
diadem was again unanimously offered to the præfect SaHust. 
I-Ie enjoyed the glory of a second refusal: and when the "1r- 
tues of the father were alleged in favor of his son, the præfect, 
with the firmness of a disinterested patriot, declared to thp elec- 
tors, that the feeble age of.. the one, and the unexperienced 
youth of the other, \vere equally incapable of the laborious 
duties of government. Several çandidates were proposed; and, 
after weighing the objec.tions of character or situation, they were 
successively rejec1ed; hut, as soon as the name of Valentinian 
was pronounced, the merit of that ot1ìcer united the suíTruges 
of the whole a
semhly, and obtained the sincere arprobation 
of Sullust himself. Valentiniun 21 was the son of Count Gratian, 
a native of Cibalis, in Pannonia, who from an obscure condition 
had raised himself, by matchless strength and dexterity, to the 
n1Ïlitary commands of Africa and Britain; frOll1 which he 
retired with an ample fortune and suspicious integrity. The 
rank and servicE's of Gratian contributed, however, to smooth 
the first steps of the promotion of his son; and afforded hin1 


19 Ten days appear scarcely sufficient for the march and c1ection. 
But it may be observed, 1. That the generals might command the 
expeditiou=, use of the public post::) for themselves, their attendants, 
and messengers. 2. That the troops, for the ease of the eities, 
marched in many divisions; and that the head of the column might 
arrive at Nice, when the rear hulted at Ancyra. 
20 Ammianus, xxvi. 1. Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 198. Philostorgius, l. 
viii. c. 8, and Godefroy, DiHsertat. p. 334. l")hilostor
ius, who appears 
to have obtained some curious and authentic intelligence, ascribes 
the choice of Valentinian to the præfect Sallust, the master-general 
Arintheus, Dagalaiphus count of the domestics, and the patrician 
Datianus, whose pressing recommendations from Ancyra had a 
wci;;hty influence in the election. 
21 Ammianus (xxx. 7, 9) and the youn
er Vietor have furnished 
the p,wtrait of Yalcntinian, which naturally precedes and illustrates 
the history of his reign.. 


'" 
. Symmachus, in a fragmcnt of an oration published by )1. 1\Tai, de- 
,cribes Valclltiniall as born among the 
mows of Illy.-ia, and habituated to 
military labor amid the heat and dust of Libya: gcnitus in frigoribus, erlu- 
catus in <:olihu<;. Sym. Orftt. Frag. edit. Niebuhr, p. 5.-M. 
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an early opportunity of displaying those solid and useful quali- 
fications, which raised his character above the ordinary level 
of his fellow-soldiers. The person of Valentinian was tall, 
graceful, and majestic. His manly countenance, deeply marked 
with the impression of sense and spirit, inspired his friends 
with a we, and his enemies with fear; and, to second the eflorts 
of his undaunted courage, the son of Gratian had inherited the 
advantages of a strong and healthy constitution. By the habits 
of chastity and temperance, which restrain the appetites and 
invigorate the faculties, Valentinian preserved his own and the 
public esteem. The avocatiOns of a military life had diverted 
his youth from the elegant pursuits of literature; * he was 
ignorant of the Greek language, and the arts of rhetoric; bUI 
us the mind of the orator was never disconcerted by timid per 
plexity, he was able, as often as the o
casion prompted him 
to deli,-er his decided sentimpnts with bold and ready eloCl1 
tion. The Jaws of martial discipline were the only law:s tha' 
he had studied; and he was soon distinguished by the laborious 
diligence, and inflexible severity, with which he discharged 
and enforced the duties of the camp. In the time of Julian he 
provoked the danger of disgrace, by the contempt which he 
publicly expressed for the reigning religion; 22 and it should 
seem, from his subsequent conduct, that the indiscreet and 
l1Pseasonable freedom of Valentin.ian was the effect of military 
spirit, rath.cr than of Christian zeal. lIe was pardoned, how- 
ever, and still employed by a prince who esteemed his merit ; 
!3 
and in the various events bf the Persian war, he improved the 
reputation \\ hich he had already acquired on the banks of the 
Rhine. The celerity and success with which he executed an 
important commission, recommended him to the filVor of Jo,'i- 
an; and to the honorable command of the second school, or 


22 At Antioch, where he was obliged to attend the emperor to 
the table, he struck a pri('
t, who had presumeù to purify him with 
lustral water, (Sozomen, 1. vi. c. 6. Thcodoret, 1. iii. c. 1.3.) Such. 
Imblie defiance might become Valentinian; hut" it could leave no 
I"OOm for the unworthy delation of the philosopher .Maximus, whi..h 
E\nnposes some more private offence, (Zosimus,1. iv. p. 200, 201.) 

J Socr,Ües, 1. iv. A previous exile to l\lclitene, 01' Thebai8, (the 
first mi
ht be possible,) is interposC'd by Sozomcll (1. vi. c. 6) and Phil- 
ostorgiu
, (1. vii. c. 7, .with Godefroy's Dissertations, p. 203.) 


*=. According to Ammianus, he wrote elegantly, and "as skil1ed in 
painting and modelling Scribens c]ecore, "enust
que pingens et íingens, 
:xxx. Î. - }I. 
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company, of Targctiers, of the domestic guards. In the rnarch 
frOll1 Antioch, he had reached his quarters at Ancyra, when he 
was unexpectedly summoned, without guilt and without in- 
trigue, to assume, in the forty-third year of his age, the absolute 
goverml1ent of the Roman empire. 
The invitation of the ministers and generals at Nice was of 
little moment, unless it were confirmed bv the voice of the 
army. The aged Sallust, who had long ob;erved the irregular 
fluctuations of popular assemblies, proposed, uuder pain of 
death, that none of those persons, whose rank in the service 
might excite a party in their favor, should appear in public on 
the day of the inauguration. Yet such was the prevalence of 
ancient superstition, that a whole day was voluntarily added to 
this dangerous interval, because it happened to be the interca- 
lation of the Bissextile)H At length, when the hour was sup- 
posed to be propitious, Valentinian showed himself from a 
lofty tribunal; the judicious choice was applauded; and the 
new prince was solemnly invested with the diadem and the 
purple, amidst the acclamation of the troops, who were dis- 
posed in martial order round the tribunal. But when he 
stretched forth his hand to address the armed multitude, a busy 
whisper was accidentally started in the ranks, and insensibly 
swelled into a loud and imperious clamor, that he should name, 
without delay, a colleague in the empire. The intrepid calm- 
ness of Valcntinian obtained silence, and commanded respect; 
and he thus addressed the assembly: "A. few minutes since it 
was in your power, fellow-soldiers, to have left me in the 
obscurity of a private station. Judging, from the testimony 
of my past life, that I deserved to reign, you hayc placed me 
on the throne. It is now my duty to consult the safety and 
interest of the republic. The weight of the universe is un- 
doubtedly too great for the hands of a feeble mortal. I an) 
conscious of the limits of my abilities, and the uncertainly of 
my life; and far from declining, I am anxious to soli{;it, the 
assistance of a worthy colleague. But, where discord may be 


2& Ammianus, in a long, because unseasonable, digression, (xxvi. 
1, and Valesius, ad locum,) rashly suppo..,('s that he understands an 
astronomical question, of which his reaùers are ignorant. It is treated 
with more judgment and propriety by Censoril1us (de Die Natali, c. 
20) and l\Iacrobius. (Saturnal. i. c. 12-16.) The appellation of 
Bissextile, which marks the inauspicious Yf:ar, (Au
)'ustin. ad Janua- 
l"ium, Epist. 119,) is derived from the repetition. (
f tl
 sixth day of the 
calends of }'larC'h. 
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fatal, the choice of a faithful friend requires mature and serious 
deliberation. That deliberation shall be my care. Let your 
conduct be dutiful and consistent. Retire to your quarters; 
]'efre
h you I' minds and bodies; and expect the accustomed 
donative on the accession of a new emperor." 23 The aston 
ished troops, with a mixture of pride, of satisfaction, and of 
terror, confessed the voice of their 111aster. Their angry clam- 
ors subsided into silent reverence; and Valentinian, encom- 
passed with the eagles of the legions, and the various banners 
of the cavalry and infantry, was conducted, in warlike pomp, 
to the palace of Nice. As he was sensible, howcver, of the 
importance of preventing some rash declaration of the soldiers, 
he consulted the assembly of the chiefs; and their real senti- 
ments \vere concisely expressed by the generous freedom of 
Dagalaiphus. "1\lost exce.lIent prince," said that officer, "if 
you consider only your family, YOll have a brother; if you 
love the republic, luok round for the most deserving of the 
Romans." 26 The empcror, who suppressed his displeasure, 
\vithout altering his inten.tion, slowly proceeded from Nice to 
Nicomedia and Constantinople. In one of the suburbs of that 
capital,27 thirty days after his own elevation, he bestowed the 
title of Augustus on his brother Valens ; * and as the boldest 
patriots were convinced, that their opposition, without being 
serviceable to their country, would be fatal to themselves, the 
declaration of his absolute will was rccei\'ed with silent sub- 
mISSIon. Valens was now in the thirty-sixth year of his age; 
but his abilities had Dever been exercised in any employment, 
military or civil; and his character had not inspired the world 
with a
y sanguine expectations. He possessed, however, one 
quality, which recommended him to Valcntinian, and preserved 


25 Yalentinian's fir
t speech is full in Ammianus, (xxvi. 2;) concise 
and sententious in Philostorgius, (1. viii. c. 8.) 
26 Si tuo;:; amas, Imperator optime, habes fratrcm; si Rempublicam, 
quære quem vestias. Ammian. xxvi. 4. In the division of the em- 
pire, Y alen tinian retaineJ that sincere counsellor for himself, (c. 6.) 
27 In suburbano, Ammian. xxvi. 4. The famous Ihbdvl/ìon, or field 
of 
lars, was distant from Constantinople either seven stadia, or seven 
miles. See Yalesius, and his brother, ad loc., and Ducange, CÇJIlst. I. 
ii. p. 140, 141, 172, 173. 


.. S,'mmachus prais("s the liberality of Yalentinian in raising his brnther 
at ollèC' to the rank of Augustus, not trainin
 him through the slow and 
probationary degree of Crcsar. Exigui animi, ices mUllernill .part
untur, 
tua liberalitas desideriis nihil rcliquit. Symm. Orat. p. 7, edIt. NlCLuhr, 
Berlin, 1816, reprinted from Mai. -)1. 
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the 00111estic peace of the empire; devout and grateful attach- 
ment to his benefactor, whose superiority of genius, as well as 
of authority, Valens humbly and cheerfully acknowledged in 
every action of his life. 28 
Defore Valentinian di\'ided the provinces, he reformed the 
adn1Ïnistration of the elTIpire. All ranks of subjects, who had 
been injured or oppressed unùer the reign of Julian, were 
invited to support their public accusations. The silence of 
mankind attested the spotless integrity of the præfect Sallust; 29 
and his own pressing solicitations, that he might be permitted 
to retire from the business of the state, were rejected by Val- 
entinian with the most honorable expressions of friendship and 
esteem. But among the favorites of the late emperor, there 
were many who had abused his credulity or superstition; and 
who could no longer hope to be protected either by fa VOl' or 
justice. 30 'rhe gn
ater part of the ministers of the palace, 
and the gO\Ternors of the provinces, were removed frOlTI their 
respective stations; yet the eminent n1erit of some officers 
was distinguished from the obnoxious crowd; and, notwith- 
standing the opposite clamors of zeal and resentment, the 
whole proceedings of this delicate inquiry appear to have 
been conducted with a reasonable share of wisdom and mod. 
eration. 31 The festivity of a new reign received a short and 
suspicious interruption frorn the sudden illness of the two 
princes; but as soon as their hea1th was restored, they left 
Constantinople in the beginning of the spring. In the castle, 
or palace, of l\Iediana, only three IniIes from Naissus, they 
executed the solen10 and final division of the Roman empire. 32 
Valentinian bestowed on his brother the rich præfecture of 
the East, from the Lower Danu be to the confines of Persia; 
whilst he reserved for his inllnediate government the warlike" 
28 Participem quidem legitimum potC'statis; sed in modmn appari- 
toris morigerum, ut progrediens aperiet textus. Ammian. xxvi. 4. 
29 Notwithstanding the evidence of Zonaras, Suida:;, anù the Paschal 
Chronicle, :U. de Tillemont (Hi'ìt. des Empcrcurs, tom. v. p. 671) 
wishes to disbelieve these stories, si ava.ntageuses 
l un payen. 

" Eunapius celebrates and exaggerates the sufferings of :ßfaximus, 
(po 82, 83;) yet he allows that the sophist or magician, the guilty 
favorite of Julian, and the personal enemy of Valentinian, was dis,,: 
:nissC'd on the payment of a small fine. 
31 The loose assertions of a general disgrace (Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 201) 
3I
 detected and refuted by Tillemont, (tom. v. p. 21.) - 
32 Ammianus, xxvi. 5. 


· Ipse supra impacati Rheni semibarbaras ripas raptim vcxilln constltu- 
VOL. II. 45 
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præfectures of IlZyricum, Italy, and Gaul, frOlTI the extremity 
of Greece to the Caledonian rampart, and from the rampart 
of Caledonia to the foot of l\Iount Atlas. The provincial 
administration remained on its former basis; but a double 
supply of generals and magistrates was required for two coun- 
cils, and two courts: the division. ,vas made with a just regard' 
to their peculiar merit and situation, and seven master-generals 
'vere soon created, either of the cavalry or infantry. 'Vhen 
this important business had been arnieably transacted, Valen- 
tinian and Val ens embraeed for the last time. The emperor 
of the "Vest established his temporary residence at :I\Iilan; 
and the emperor of the East returned to Constantinople, to 
3ssume the dominion of fifty provinces, of w'hose language he 
was totally ignorant. 33 
'fhe tranquillity of the East was soon disturbed by rebellion; 
and the throne of Valens was threatened by the daring attempts 
of a rival whose affinity to the en1peror Julian 34 was his sole 
merit, and had been his only crime. Procopius had been 
bastily promoted from the obscure station of a tribune, and a 
notary, to the joint command of the army of l\Iesopotamia; the 
public opinion already named him as the successor of a prince 
'who was destitute of natural heirs; and a vain rumor was 
propagated by his friends, or his enemies, that Julian, before 
the altar of the 1\loon at Carrhæ, had privately invested Pro- 
copius with the Imperial purple. 35 He endeavored, by his 
dutiful and submissive behavior, to disarn1 the jealousy of 


33 Ammianus says, in general terms, subagrestis ing('nii, nec bellicis 
nec liberalibus studiis eruditus. Ammian. xxxi. 14. The orator 
'l'hemistius, \'\"ith the genuine impertinence of a Greek, wished for the 
first time to speak the Latin language, the dialect of his sovereign, 
.d,1! ðl
i.EXTOV xQaTOÙ(íl.iv. Orate vi. p. 7l. 
34 The uncertain dE'gree of alliance, or consanguinity, is expressed 
by the words Ù..,bþLOq, cognatus, consobrillus, (see Valesius ad Ammian. 
xxiii. 3.) The mother of Procopius might be a sister of Basilina and 
Count Julian, the mother and uncle of the Apostate. Ducange, Fam. 
J3yzantin. p. 49. 
35 Affimian. xxiii. 3, xxvi. 6. He mentions the report with much 
l1esitation: susurravit obscurior fama; nemo enim dicti auctor ex
titit 
verus. It serves, however, to remark, that Procopius was a Pagan. 
Yet his religion does not appear to have promoted, or obstructed, his 
pretensions. 


ens - · Princeps Cl"Catus ad difficilem militiam revertisti. Symm. Orat 
8.1 - M. 
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!ovian; resigned, without a contest, IllS military commanLt. 

nd retired, with his wife and family, to cultivate the arnple 
patrimony which he possessed in the province of Cappadocia. 
1'hese useful and innocent occupations were interrupted by 
the appearance of an officer with a band of soldiers, \V ho, in 
the name of his new sovereigns, Valentinian and Valons, \\ as 
despatched to conduct the unfortunate Procopius either to a 
pel'pf\tual prison or an ignorainious death. IIis pn
scnce of 
mind procured him a longer respite, and a 1110re splendid fate. 
'Vithout presumin
 to dispute the royal 111andate, he requested 
the incl ulgence of a few Inoments to en1brace his weeping 
f
uTIily; and \'ihile the vigilance of his guards was relaxed Ly 
a plentiful entertainment, he dexterously escaped to the sea- 
coast of the Euxine, from whence he passed over to the 
country of Bosphorus. In that sequestered region he re, 
Inained many months, exposed to the hardships of exile, of 
solitude, and of want; his Inelancholy temper brooding over 
his misfortunes, and his mind agitated by the just apprehen- 
sion, that, if any accitlent should discover his name, the faith- 
less Barbarians would violate, without much scruple, the laws 
of hospitality. In a moment of Ïlllpatience and despair, Pro- 
copius e111barked in a merchant vessel, which made sail for 
Constantinople; and boldly aspired to the rank of a sovereign, 
hecause he was not allowed to enjoy the security of a subject. 
1\.t first he lurked in the villages of Bithynia, continually 
changing his habitation and his disguisC'.36 By degrees he 
ventured into the capital, trusted his life and fortune to the 
fidelity of two friends, a senator and a eunuch, and conceived 
some hopes of success, from the intelligence which he obtained 
of the actual state of public affairs. The body of the people 
was in((
cted with a spirit of discontent: they regretted the 
justice and the abilities of Sallust, vlho had been imprudently 
clismi
seù from the præfccture of the East. They despi::;ed 
the character of Valcns, which was rude without vigor, and 
feeble without nlildnes
. They dreaded the inflaence of bis 
father-in-law, the patrician Petronills, a cruel and rapacious 
minister, who rigorously exacted all the arrears of tribute that 


36 One of his retreats was a country-hou..,e of Eunolllius, the heretic. 
'rhe master wa
 absent, innocent, ignorant; yet he narrowly t gcaped 
a sentence of death, and was banish{'d into the rplIl')tc parts of 
)'Iauritania, (Philosto1"g. 1. h. c. .'i, 8, and f}o(l('froy'!' Di"':<:,ct t. p. :
G:l- 
:ns.) 
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might remain unpaid since the reign of the emperor Aure. 
Jian. The circumstances \Vere propitious to the designs of a 
llsnrper. The hostile rneasures of the Persians required the 
presence of Valens in Syria: from the Danube to the Eu- 
phrates the troops were in motion; and tho capit:J.I ,,,'as 
occasionalIy filled with the soldiers who passed or repassed 
the Thracian Bosphorus. 'Two cohorts of Gauls were per- 
suaded to listen to the secret proposals of the conspirators; 
which ,vere recommended by the prornise of a liberal dona- 
tive; and, as they still revered the men10ry of Julian, they 
easily consented to support the hereditary claim of his pro- 
scribed kinsman. At the dawn of day they were dra\H1 up 
near the baths of Anastasia; and Procopius, clothed in a 
purple g:ument, n10re suitable to a player than to a Inonarch, 
appeared, as if he rose from the dead, in the midst of Con- 
stantinople. The soldiers, who were prepared for his recep- 
tion, saluted their trembling prince with shouts of joy and 
vows of fidelity. Their numbers were soon incloeased by a 
sturdy band of peasants, collected from the adjacent country; 
und Procopius, shielded by the arms of his adherents, was 
successively conducted to the tribunal, the senate, and the 
palace. D
uring the first moments of his tumultuous n
ign, 
}1e \vas astonished and terrified by the gloomy siIence of the 
people; who were either ignorant of the cause, or apprehen- 
sive of the event. But his nlilitary strength was superior to 
any actual resistance: the 111alecontents flocked to the stan- 
dard of rebellion; the poor were excited by the hopes, and the 
rich were intimidated by the fear, of a general pillage; and 
the obstinate credulity of the multitude was once nlore de- 
ceived by the promised advanlnges of a revolutfo.n. The 
Inagistrates were seized; the prisons and arsenals broke ope II ; 
the gates, anJ the entrance of the harbor, were diljge
tly 
occupied; and, in a few hours, Procopius became the abso- 
lute, though precarious, master of the Imperial city.* The 
usurper Ï1nproved this unexpected success ,vith some degree 
of courage and dexterity. I He fJ 
tfully propagated the rumors 
and opinions the nlost favorable to his interest; while he 


· It may be suspcctpd, fl'om a fragment of Eunapius, th
t the heathen 
anrl philosophic party espoused the cause of Procopius. Heraclius, the 
Cynic, a man who had been honored by a philosophic controver
y with 
J ulian, 
triking the ground with his staff, incited him to courage 
Vlth th
 
line of Homer, ãÀK'IW
 iuuo. - iva rí,tT( Kaì Ò.fI)'ÓJ'WV Ú) 
ã1TlJ. Euua:pms, Ma1 1 
p. 267, or in 
i('buhr's editicn, :po 73. -M. 
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deluded the. populace by giving audience to the frequent, but 
imaginary, an1bassadors of distant nations. The large bodies 
of troops stationed in the cities of Thrace and the fortresses 
of the Lower Danube, were gradually involv{'d in the guilt of 
rebellion: and the Gothic princes consented to supply the 
sovereign of Constantinople with the formidable strength of 
several thousand auxiliaries. lIis generals passed the Bos- 
phorus, and subdued.. without an effort, the unarmed, but 
wealthy provinces of Bithynia and Asia. After an honorable 
defence, the city and island of Cyzicus yielded to his power; 
the renowned legions of the Jovians and Herculians el11braced 
the caus? of the usurper, whom they were ordered to crush; 
and, as the veterans were continually augmented with new 
levies, he soon appeared at the head of an army, whose valor, 
as well as numbers, were not unequal to the greatness of the 
contest. The son of Hormisdas,37 a youth of spirit and 
ability, condescended to draw his sword against the lawful 
emperor of the East; and the Persian prince was immediately 
invested with the ancient and extraordinary powers of a Ro- 
man Proconsul. The alliance of Faustina, the widow of tho 
emperor Constantius, who intrusted herself and her daughter 
to the hands of the usurper, added dignity and reputation to 
his cause. The princess Constantia, who was then about five 
years of age, accompanied, in a litter, the march of the annj. 
She '\-vas shown to the 111ultitude in the arms of her adopted 
father; and, as often as she passed through the ranks, the 
tenderness of the soldiers was inOamed into nlartial fury: 38 
they recollected the glories of the house of Constantine, and 
they declared, with loyal acclamation, that they would shed 
the last drop of their blood in the defence of the royal infant.:39 


37 Hormisdæ maturo juveni IIormisc1æ regalis illius fi1io, potestatcm 
rrocon<:;ulis ùettùit; et civilia, more vetcrum, et beUa, recturo. 
.A.mmian. xxvi. 8. The Persian prince escaped" ith honor and safety, 
and 'wa
 aften\ arcls CA. D. 380) restored to the same extraordinary 
office of IJroconsul of 13ithynia, (Tillcmont, Rist. dcs Empereur:;, tom. 
v. p. 204.) I am j
;norant whether the race of Sassan was propa. 
g-ated. I find CA. D. .514) a pope IIormisdas; but he was a nativc of 
J'rusino l in Italy
 CPagi. TIrev. Pontific. tom. i. p. 247.) 
J
 The infant rebel was afterwards the 'wife of the emperor Gratian ; 
but shc died young, and childlc::;3. See Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 
48, 5U. 
39 Scquimini culminis summi prosapi
m, was the language of Pro- 
copius, who affected to despise the obscurc birth, anù fortuitous 
election, of the upstart Pllnnonian. A.mmiall. XÀ vi. -;. 
,15 * 
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In the mean while 'Valentinian was alarmed and perplexed 
by the doubtful intelligence of the revolt of the East.* 1:'he 
difficulties of a German ,val' forced him to confine his imme- 
diate care to the safety of his own dominions; and, as every 
channel of comillunication was stopped or corrupted, he lis- 
tened, with doubtful anxiety, to the rumors which were indus- 
triously spread, that the defeat and death of Valeus had left 
Procopius sole master of the Eastern provinces. Valens was 
not dead: but on the news of the rebellion, which he received 
at Cæsarea, he basely despaired of his life and fortune; pro. 
posed to negotiate with the usurper, and discovered his secret 
inclination to abdicate the Imperial purple. The timid mon. 
arch was saved fron1 disgrace and ruin by the firmness of his 
ministers, and their abilities soon decided in his favor the 
event of the civil war. In a season of tranquillity, Sallust had 
resigned without a lllurmur; but as soon as the public safety 
was attacked, he ambitiously solicited the preëminence of toil 
and danger; and the restoration of that virtuous minister 10 
the præfecture of the East, was the first step which indicated 
the repentance of Valens, and satisfied the minds of the 
people. The reign of Procopius was apparently supported by 
powerful armies and obedient provinoes. But n1any of the 
principal ofi1cers, military as well as civil, had been urged, 
either by motives of duty or interest, to withdraw themselves 
from the guilty scene; or to watch the moment of betraying, 
and deserting, the cause of the usurper. Lupicinus advanced 
by hasty nlarches, to bring the legions of Syria to the aid 
of Valens. Ariniheus, who, in strength, beauty, and valor, 
excelled all the heroes of the age, attacked with a small troop 
a superior body of the reùels. \Vhen he beheld the faces of 
the soldiers who had served under his banner, he commanded 
them, with a loud voice, to seize and deliver up their pretended 
leader; and such was the ascendant of his genius, that this ex- 
traordinary orùer was instantly obeyed. 40 Arbetio, a respectable 


40 Et dedignatus hominem supcl'arc cCl'tamine c1espicabilcrn, auc.. 
toritatis et celsi fiducià corporis ipsis hostibus jussit, suum vincirc 
reetorcrn: atque ita turmarum antcsignanus umbratilís comprensus 
Imorulll manibus. The strength and beauty of Arinthcus, the ncw 


. Svrnmachus describes hi!'; embarrassment. "The Germans arc the 

omm'on enemies of the state, Procopius the private foe C'f the Emperrr; 
his first care must bo victory, his second l'eyenge." Syrnlll. Orat. V. 
11. - :M. 
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veteran of the great Constantine, who had been distinguished 
by the honor::; of the consulship, was persuaded to leave his 
retirement, and once rnore to conduct an army into the field. 
In the heat of action, calmly taking off his hehnet, he showed 
his gray hairs and venerable countenance: saluted the- sol- 
diers of Procopius by the endearing names of childrp.n and 
companions, and exhorted them no longer to support the des- 
perate cause of a contemptible tyrant; but to follow their old 
commander, who had so often led them to honor and victory. 
In the two engagements of Thyatira 41 and Nacolia, the unfor- 
tunate Procopius was deserted by his troops, who were seduced 
by the instructions and eXall1ple of their perfidious officers. 
After wandering some time among the woods and mountains 
of Phrygia, he was betrayed by his desponding followers, con- 
ducted to the Imperial camp, and immediately beheaded. He 
suffered the ordinary fate of an unsuccessful usurper; but the 
acts of cruelty which were exercised Ly the conqueror, under 
the forms of legal justice, excited the pity and indignation of 
mankilld. 42 . 
Such indeed are the common and natural fruits of despot- 
Jsm and rebellion. But the inquisition into the crime of 
nmgic,t which, under the reign of the two brothers, was so 


IIerculeR, are celebrated by St. J3asil who supposed that God had 
created him as an inimitable model of the human species. 1ne 
painters and sculptors could not express his figure: the historians 
appeared fabulous when they I.clated his exploits, (Ammian. xxvi. 
and Vales. ad loco ) 
41 Thc same field of battle is placed by Ammianus in Lycia, and by 
Zosimu8 at Thyatira, which are at the distance of 150 miles from 

ach other. But Thyatira alluitur Lyco, (Plin. Rist. Natur. v. 31, 
r.ellariuR, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 79;) and the transcribers 
might easily convert an obscure l"iver into a well-kno'wn province.. 
42 The adventures, usurpation, and fall of Procopiu8, are related, in 
a rcgular series, by Ammianus, (xxvi. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10,) and Zosimus, (1. 
ly. p. 20:3-210.) They often illustrate, and seldom contradict, each 
other. Themistius (Orat. vii. p. !H, 92) adds some base panegyric i 
nnd Eunapius (p. 83, 84) some malicious satire. t 


.. 1\mm.ianuc; and Zosin
us place the last batt1e at Naco1ia in Phrygiaj 
Amnu:tnus altogether omIts the former battle near Thyatira. Procopius 
was on his march (iter tcndcbat) towards Lycia. See 'Vagner's notc, in 
loc."- M. 
t Symmachu5 joins with Themistius in praising the clemency of Valens 
Sic victoriæ moderatus est, quasi contra. se nemo pugnavit. Spurn. Orat 
p.12.-M. 
t This infamous inquisitiC\n into sorcery and witchcraft has been of 

rcater influence on human affairs than is commonly !iupposed. The per- 
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rigorously prosecuted both at Rome and Antioch, was inter- 
preted as the fatal symptom, either of the displeasure of 
Heaven, or of the depravity of mankind. 43 Let us Dot hesi- 
tate to indulge a 1iberal pride, that, in the present age, the 
enlightened part of Europe has abolished 44 a cruel and odious 
prejudice, which reigned iI:! every climate of the globe
 and 
adhered to every system of religious opinions. 45 The nations, 
and the sects, of the Roman world, admitted with equal cre- 
dulity, and similar abhorrence, the reality of that infernal art,46 
which was able to control the eternal order of the planets j and 
the voluntary operations of the hUlnan mind. They dreaded 
the mysterious power of spells and incantations, of potent 
berbs, and execrable rites; which could extinguish or recan 
life, inflame the passions of the soul, blast the works of ere... 
ation, and extort from the reluctant dæmons the secrets of 
futurity. They believed, with the wildest inconsistency, that 
this pfeternatural dOlninion of the air, of earth, and of hell. 
was exercised, from the vilest motives of malice or gain, by 
some wrinkled hags and itinerant sorcerers, who passed their 


43 Libanius de ulciscend, Julian. necc, c. ix. p. l
&, 15D. The 
sophist deplores the public fref1.zy, but he docs not (::.fter their deaths) 
impeach the justice of the emperors. - 
44 The French and English lawyers, of the present age, allow the 
theory, and deny the practice, of witchcraft, (Den.isart, Recueil de 
Ðecisions de Jurisprudence; au mot SO'l'ciers, tom. iv. p. 5lJ3. :lliack- 
stone's Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 60.) As private reason always pre.. 
vcntg, or outstrips, publie wisdom, the president l\lontcsquicu (Esprit 
des Loix, 1. xii. c. 5, 6) rejects the existence of magic. 

 See (EuvIes ùe Dayle, tom. iii. p. õ67
58!). The sceptic of 
Rotterdam exhibits, Rccording to his custom, a strange medley of 
loose knowledge and lively wit. . 
46 The Pagans distinguished between good and bad magic, 1'h3 
Theurgic and the Goetic, (Rist. de l' Académie, &c. tom. "\-ii. p. 25.) 
:But they could not have defended this obscure distinction against the 
acute logic of Bayle. In the Jewi.;h and Christian system, all dæmons 
are infernal spirits; 
nd all commerce with them is idolatry, apostm;;y, 
&c., which deserves death and damnation. 


secution against philosophers and their 1ibraries was can"icd on with so 
much furY7 that from this time (A. D. 374) the names of the Gentile 
J)hilosophcrs became almost extinct; and the Christian philosophy and 
religion, particularly in the E.ast 7 established thcir ascendcncy. I am sur- 
prised that Gibbon has not made this obseryation. Heyne, Note on Zosi- 
mus, 1. iv. 14, p. 6ð7. Besides vast heaps of manuscripts publicly dcstro}"('d 
throl'tghout the East, men of letters burned their whole libraries, lest some 
fatal 'volume should expose them to the malice of the informers and :Þ
 

xtremc penalty of the law. Amm. :Marc. xxix 11. -1\1. 
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obscure li
('s in penury and cOl'tempt. 47 The arts of magic 
were equally condemned by the public opinion, and by tho 
laws of Rome; but as they tended to gratify the mostÏrnpcri- 
ous passions of the heart of Inan, they were continually pro- 
scribed, and continually practised. 48 An imaginåry cause is 
capable of producing the most serious and ll1ischicvous effects. 
The dark predictions of thô death of an emperor, or the suc- 
cess of a conspIracy, were calculated only to stimulate the 
hopes of ambition, and to dissolve the tiés of fidelity; and 
the intentional guilt of magic was aggravated by the actual 
crimes of treason and sacrilege: 19 Such vain terrors disturbed 
the peace of.' society, and the happiness of individ uals; and 
the harmless flame which insensibly melted a waxen image, 
might derive a powerful and pernicious energy from the 
affrighted fancy of the person whom it was ll1aliciously de- 
signed to represent.5 o From the infusion of those herbs, which 
,,,"ere supposed to possess a supernatural influence, it was an 
easy step to the use of 1110re substantial poison; and the folly 
of mankind sOl1wtimes becume the instrument, and the mask, 
of the lllost atrocious crimes. As soon as the zeal of inforn1- 
ers was encouraged by the nlinisters of Valens and Valel1- 


4.7 The Canidia of Horace (Carm. 1. v. Ode 5, with Dacier's and 
Sanadon's illustrations) is a vulgar witch. The Erictho of I.ucal1 
(Phar::;al. vi. 430-830) is tedious, disgusting, but sometimes sublime. 
She chides the delay of the Furies, and threatens, with tremendous 
obscurity, to pronounce their real names; to reveal the true infernal 
countenance of Hecate; to invoke the secret powers that lie below 
hell, &c. 
49 Genus hominum potentibus infidum, sperantibus fallax, quod in 
civitate llostrà et vetabitur semper et retinebitur. Tacit. lIist. i. 22. 
See Augustin. de Civitate Dei, 1. viii. c. 19, and the Theodosian Code, 
1. ix. tit. xvi., with Godcfroy's Commentary. 
4.9 The persecution of Antioch was occasioned by a criminal consul- 
tation. The twenty-four letters of the alphabet were arranged round 
a magic tripod: and a dancing ring, which had been placed in the 
centre, pointed to the four first letters in the name of the future em- 
pm "or, (-). E. O. ..d. Theodorus (perhaps with many others, who ownccl 
the fatal syllables) was executed. Theodosius succeeded. J.arùuE'r 
(Heathen 'f('<;timonies, vol. iv. p. 353-
n2) has copiously and fairly 

xamined this dark transaction of the reign of Yaleng. 
:;0 I.imus ut hie durescit, et hæc ut cera liquescit 
Uno eodemque igni Virgil. Bucolic. viii. 80. 
Devoyet absentcs, simulacraque corea fi
it. 
Ovid. in Epist. IIypsil. ad Jason. 91. 
Such vain incantations could affect the mind, and increase the disease, 
of Germanicus. Tacit. Annal. ii. 69. 
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tinian, they could not refuse to listen to another charge', too 
frequently mingled in the scenes of domestic guilt; a charge 
of a softer and less malignant nature, for which the pious, 
though excessi\'e, rigor of Constantine had recently decreed 
the punishrnent of death. 51 This deadly and incoherent l11ix- 
ture of treason and magic, of poison and adultery, <:tfforded 
infinite gradations of guilt and innocence, of excuse and 
aggravation, which in these proceedings appear to have been 
c
mfounded by the angry or corrupt passions of the judges. 
They easily disco\-ered, that the degree of their industry and 
discernment was estimated, by the Imperial court, according 
to the nmnber of executions that \vere furnished from the 
respective tribunals. It \vas not without extreme reluctance 
that they pronounced a sentence of acquittal; but they eagerly 
admitted such eviJencc as was stained with pe1jury, or pro- 
cllred by torture, to prove the most improbable charges agaiw
t 
the most ff'spectabJe characters. The progress of the inquiry 
continually opened new subjects of prosecution; the audacious 
illformer, whose falsehood was detected, retired \vith impunity; 
but the wi.etched victim, who discovered his real or pretended 
accomplices, \vas seldom permitted to l"pceive the price of hill 
infamy. From the extrernity of Ita]y and Asia, the young. 
and the aged, were dragged in chains to the tribunals 01 
Rome and Antioch. Senators, matrons, and philosopher
J 
c
pircd in ignominious and cruel tortures. The soldiers, wh( 
were appointed to guard the prisons, declared, with a l11urmu
 
of pity and indignation, that their numbers were insufficient to 
oppose the flight, or resistance, of the ITIultitude of captÌves. 
The v;ealthiest filmilies were ruined by fines and confiscations; 
the most innocent citizens trembled for their safety; and we 
may form some notion of the magnitude of the evil, from the 
extra vagant assertion of an ancient writer, that, in the obnox- 
ious provinces, the prisoners, the exiles, and the fugitives, 
formed the greatest part of the inhabitants.5 2 


51 8cc :rcinecciu
, Antiquitat. Juris Roman. tom. ii. p. 253, Kc. Cod. 
Theodosian. 1. ix. tit. 7, with Godefroy's Commentary. 
:'2 The cruel perf::>ecution of Uon::.e and Antioch is described, and 
mo...t probably exnggc:::atcJ, by Ammianus (xxviii. 1, xxix. 1, 2) and 
Zosimlls, (1. i,". p. 
16-218.) The philosopher 
I
ximu<:;, '\Îth some 
justice, ,ya3 involved ill the charge of magic, (Eullapius in Yit. 
F;ophist. p. 88, 80;) and )"oung ChrysoRtom,,, 
') Þa(1 v.cr'identaUr 
found one of the pro'lcribed books, ga v(' himself up to}. lost. (Tille- 
lliont J JIist. des Empen;ur
J tOIll. Y. p. 3.1/).) 
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\Vhen Tacitus describes the deaths of the innocent and 
illustrious Romans, who were sacrificed to the crueltv of thð 
first Cæsars, the art of the historian, or the merit of'the sut: 
ferers, excites in our breast the Inost lively sensations of terror, 
of admiration, and of pity. The coarse and und
stinguishing 
pencil of Ammianus has delineated his bloody figures with 
tedious and disgusting accuracy. But as our attention is no 
longer engaged by the contrast of freedom and servitude, of 
recent greatness and of actual 11lisery, we should turn with 
horror from the frequent executions, which disgraced, both at 
Rome and Antioch, the reign of the two brothers.5 3 Valens 
was of a timid,54 and Valentinian of a choleric, disposition.5 5 
An anxious l"egard to his personal safety was the ruling prin- 
ciple of the administration of Valens. In the condition of a 
subject, he had kissed, with trembling awe, the hand of the 
oppressor; and when he ascended the throne, he reasonably 
expected, that the same fears, which had subdued his own 
mind, would secure the patient submission of his people. The 
favorites of Valens obtained, by the privilege of rapine and 
confiscation, the wealth which his economy would have 
refused. 56 They urged, with persuasive eloquence, t!tat, in 
all cases of treason, suspicion is equivalent to proof; awt the 
power, supposes the intention, of mischief; that the inten- 
tion is not less criminal than the act; and that a subject 110 
longer deserves to live, if his life may threaten the safety, or 
disturb the repose, of his sovereign. 1'he judgment of Valen.. 
tinian was sometimes deceived, and his confidence abused 
 
but he would have silenced the informers with a contemptuou9 
smile, had they presumed to alarm his fortitude by the sound 


S3 Consult the six last books of Amminnus, and more particularly 
the portraits of the two royal brothers, (xxx. 8, 9, xxxi. 14.) Tille- 
mont has collected (tom. v. p. 12-18, p. 127-133) from all antiquity 
their virtues and ViceL 
õ4 The younger Vktor asserts, that he was val de timidus: yet he 
behaved, as almost every man would do, with decent resolution at the 
head of an army. The same historian attempts to prove that his 
anger was harmless. Ammianus observes, with more candor and 
judgment, incidelltia crimina ad contemptam vel læsam principia 
amplitud.illcm trahells, in sanguincm 8æviebat. 
Ii'; Cum esset ad Rcerbitatcm naturæ caJore propensiúr
' . . pæna.. 
per ihnes augebat et gladios. Ammian. xxx. 8. See xxVii. 7. 
ó6 I have transferrccl the reproach of avarice from V alem
 to hift 
servants. Avarice more properly belongs to minJ..
ter8 than tc 
kings; .in whom that passion is commonly extinguibhcd byabsolut. 
possession. 
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of danger. They praised his inflexible love of justice; and. 
in the pursuit of justice, the emperor wa
 easily tempted to 
consider clemency as a weaknes
, and passion as a virtue4 
As long as he wrestled with his equals, in the bold competition 
of an active and ambitious life, ValentÏniun was seldom 
injured, and never insulted, with inIpunity: if his prudenco 
\Vas arraigned, his spirit was applauded; and the proudest 
and most powerful generals were apprehensive of provoking 
the resentment of a fearless soldier. After he became rnas" 
ter of the world, he unfortunately forgot, that where no resist. 
ance can be lTIade, no courage can be exerted; and instead 
of con
ulting the dictates of reason and magnanimity, he 
indulged the furious enwtions of his temper, at a time when 
they were disgraceful to himself, and fatal to the defenceless 
objects of his displeasure. In the government of his house" 
hold, or of his empire, slight, or even imaginary, offences - a 
hasty word, a casual omission, an involuntary delay - were 
chastised by a sentence of immediate death. The expressions 
which issued the 1110st readily from the mouth of the emperor 
of the \tV est were, "Strike off his head;" "Bun} him 
alive;" '
Let him be beaten with clubs tin he expires;" 57 
and his most favored ministers soon understood, that, by a 
rash attempt to dispute, or suspend, the execution of his san.. 
guinary commands, they might involve themselves in the guilt 
and punishment of disobedience. The repeated gratification 
of this savage justice harùened the lTIind of Valcntinian 
against pity and remorse; and the sallies of passion were con: 
firmed by the habits of cruelty.58 lIe could behold with 


fl1 He sometimes expressed a sentence of death with a tone of 
l)leasantry: "Abi, Comes, ct muta ei caput, qui sibi mutari pl'ovinciam 
cupit." A boy, who had slipped too hastily a Spartan hound; an 
armorer, who had made a polished cuirass that wanted some grains 
of the legitimate weight, &c., were the victims-of his fury. 
68 1'he innocents of :Milan were an agent and thrce apparitors, whom 
Valentinian condemned for signifying a legal summons. Ammianus 
(xxvii. 7) strangely supposes, that all who had becn unjustly executed 
were worshipped as martyrs by the .Christians. IIis impartial silence 
does not allow us to believe, that the great chamberlain Rhodanus was 
burnt alive for an act of oppression, (Chron. Paschal. p. 302.) · 

 ( 
if Ammiamu'i does not say that they 'were worshipped as mm.ty'rs. Quo. 
rum memoriam apud lVIedioianum coleutes nunc usque Christi ani, locnlos 
ubi scpulti suut, ad innocentcs appellant. 'Vagner's note in loco. Yet if 
the next paragraph refers to that transaction, which is not quite clear 
Gibbon is right. - M. 
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cahn satisfaction the convulsive agonies of torture und death; 
he :reserved his friendship for those faithful servants whose 
temper was the most congenial to his own. The nlerit of 
1\laximin, who had slaughtered the noblest families of Rome, 
was rewarded with the royal approbation, and the præfec!ure 
of Gaul. Two fierce and enormous bears, distin 6 uished by 
the appellations of Innocence, and J.llica Aurea, could alone 
deserve to share the fa"or of :i\Iaximin. The cages of those 
trusty guards were always placed near the bed-chamber of 
Yalentinian, who frequently amused his eyes with the grateful 
spectacle of seeing then1 tear and devour the bleeding limbs 
of the Inalefactors who were abandoned to th{'ir rage. Their 
diet and exercises were carefully inspected by the Roman 
emperor; and when Innocence had earned her discharge, by 
a long course of meritorious service, the faithful animal was 
again restored to the freedom of her native woods.;':) 
But in the calmer moments of reflection, when the mind of 
Valens was not agitated by fear, or that of Valentinian by 
rage, the tyrant resumed the sentiments, or at least the con- 
duct, of the father of his country. The dispassionate judg- 
ment of the \Vestern emperor cOl
ld dearly perceive, and 
accurately pursue, his own and the public interest; and the 
sovereign of the East, who imitated with equal docility the 
various examples which he received from his elder bruther, 
was sometimes guided by the wisdom and virtue of the præfect 
Sallust. Both princes invariably retained, in the purple, the 
chaste and temperate simplicity \vhich had adorned their 
private life; and, under their rei;jn, the pleasures of the court 
never cost the people a blush or a sigh. They gradually 
reformed many of the abuses of the times of Constantius ; 
judiciously adopted anù improved the designs of Julian and 
his successor; and displayed a sty Ie and spirit of legislation 
which might inspire posterity with the most . favorable opinion 
of their character and government. It is no.t frOlTI the masteI 
of Innocence, that we should expect the tender regarcl for the 
welfare of his Sl1 bjects, which prompted Valentiniull to con- 
demn the exposition of new-born infants; 60 and to establi
h 


li9 "Gt bcne meritam in sylvas jus
it abire I'l1wxÏrun. _\.mmian. xxi 'C. 
3, and Yalesius ad locum. 
60 See the Code of Justinian, I. viii. tit. Iii. leg. 2. Unusqui!=!fJ.ue 
sobolem suam nutriat. Quod si exponenc1am putaverit animadvcrsioni 
'luæ eonstituta cst subjaccbit. }'or the prcsent I shall not interfcre in 
the dir,pute between X oodt and JJlllkershock; how far, or ho,y long, 
VOL. II. .16 
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fourteen skilful physicians, with stipends and privileges, In tho 
fourteen quarters of Rome. The good sense of an illiterate 
soldier founded a useful and liberal institution for the educa- 
tion of youth, and the support of declining scienceßl It was 
his intention, that the arts of rhetorÌc and grammar should be 
taught in the Greek and Latin languages, in the metropolis of 
every province; and as the size and dignity of the school 
was usually proportioned to the importance of the city, the 
academies of Rome and Constantinople claimed a j usi and 
singular preëminence. The fragments of the literary edicts 
of Valentinian imperfectly represent the school of Constanti- 
nople, which was gradually improved by subsequent regula- 
tions. That school consisted of thirty-one professOl's in 
different branches of learning. One philosopher, and two 
lawyers; five sophists, and ten grammarians for the Greek, 
and three orators, and ten grammarians for the Latin tongue; 
besides seven scribes, or, as they were then styled, antiqua.. 
)'ians, whose laborious pens supplied the public library with 
f;1Ìr and correct copies of the classic writers. 'rhe rule of 
conduct, ,vhich was prescribed to the students, is the more 
curious, as it affords the first outlines of the form and disci- 
pline of a modern university. It was required, that they should 
bring proper certificates from the magistrates of their native 
province. Their names, professions, and places of abode, 
were regularly entered in a public register. The studious 
youth were severely prohibited from wasting their time in 
feasts, or in the theatre; and the term of their education was 
limited to the age of twenty. The præfect of the city was 
empowered to chastise the idle and refractory by stripes of 
expulsion; and he was directed to make an annual report to 
the l11aster of the offices, that the knowledge and abilities of 
the scholars Inight be usefully applied to the public service. 
The institutions of Valentinian contributed to secure the 
benefits of peace and plenty; and the cities were guarded by 
the establishnlent of the Defensors; 62 freeJy ejected as the 
. 


this unnatural practice had been condemncd or abolished by law. 
philosophy, and thc morc civilized state of society. 
61 These salutary institutionlD are explaincd in the Theodosian 
Code, 1. xiii. tit. iü, De Profcssoribus et .i"ledicis, and 1. xiv. tit. ix. IJtJ 
Studiis liberalilms F'rbis Romæ. Besicles our usual guide, (Godefroy,) 
we may consult Giannone, (Istoria di Napoli, tom. i. p. 105-111,) 
who has treated the interesting sl1hjcct with the zeal and curioÛty of 
n man of lcttcr.
 \"dlO studies hi;; domestic history. 
62 Cod. Thcodos. 1. i. tit. }.i., with Godcfro':'B !'a , rrr..titl.oll which 
diligently glean.. from tho l"l'."t of the code. . 
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1'ibuncs and advocates of the people, to support their rights, 
and to expose their grievances, before the tribunals of the 
civil magistrates, or even at the foot of the Imperial throne. 
The finances were diligently administered by two princes, 
who had been so long accustomed to the rigid economy of a 
private fortune; but in the receipt and application of the 
revenue, a discerning eye might observe SOlIle difference 
between the government of the East and of the \Vest. Valens 
was persuaded, that royal liberality can be supplied only by 
public oppression, and his ambition never aspired to secure, 
by their actual distress, the future strength and prosperity of 
his people. Instead of increasing the weight of taxes, which, 
III the space of forty years, had been gradually doubled, he 
reduceJ, in the first years of his reigu, one fourth of the 
tribute of the East. 63 Valentinian appears to have been less 
attentive and less anxious to relieve the burdens of his people. 
lIe might reform the abuses of the fiscal administration; but 
he exacted, without scruple, a very large share of the private 
property; as he was convinced, that the revenues, which sup- 
ported the luxury of individuals, would be 111uch nlore advan- 
tageously employed for the defence and improvement of the 
state. The subjects of the East, who enjoyed the present 
benefit, applauded the indulgence of their prince. The solid, 
uut less splendid, merit of Valentinian was felt and acknow 1- 
edged by the subsequent generation.6 4 
But the most honorable circumstance of the character of 
Valentinian, is the firm and temperate impartiality which he 
uniformly preserved in an age of religious contention. I-lis 
strong sense, unenlightened, but uncorrupted, by study, de- 
clined, with respectful indifference, the subtle questions of 
theological debate. The government of the Earth claimed his 
vigilance, and satisfied his ambition; and while he remenl- 
bered that he was the disciple of the church, he never forO'ot 
that he Was the sovereign of the clergy. Under the reign oof 


6:) TInee lines of Ammianus (xxxi. 1,1) countenance a 'whole oration 
of Thcmistius, (viii. p. 101-120,) full of adulation, pedantry, and 
common-place morality. The eloquent 1\1. Thomas (tom. i. p. 366- 
3!)()) has amuseù himself with celebrating the virtues and geniu$ of 
Thcmi1->tius, who was not unworthy of the age in which he lived. 
61 Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 202. Ammian. xxx. 9. His l'cformation of 
costly abuses might entitle him to the praise of, in provinciales admo- 
dum parens, trilmtornm ubique molliens sarcinas. By some hii 
frugality 'H!:' :<tyll'd avaricc, (Jcl'om. Chron. r. 186.) 
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un apostate, he had signalized his zeal for the honor of Chris- 
tianity: he allowed to his subjects the privilege which he had 
assumed for himself; and they might accept, with gratitude 
and confidence, the general toleration which was granted by 
a prince addicted to passion, but incapable of fear or of dig- 
guise.6 5 The Pagans, the Jews, 
nd all the various sects 
which acknowledged the divine authority of Christ, were 
protected by the laws from arbitrary power or populal' insult; 
nor was any mode of worship prohibited by Valentinian, 
except those secret and criminal practices, which abused tllf
 
Hame of religion for the dark purposes of vice and disordet- 
The art of magic, as it was more cruelly pl1nished, was more 
strictly proscribed: but the elnperor admitted a formal dis- 
tinction to. protect the ancient methods of divination, which 
were approved by the senate 3 and exercised by the Tuscan 
haru:::;pices. I-Ie had condemned, with the consent of the most 
rational Pagans, the ]iccnsc of nocturnal sacrifices; but he 
immediately admitted the petition of Prætextatus, proconsul 
of Aclmia, who represented, that the life of the Greeks would 
become dreary and comfortless, if they were deprived of th9 
invaluable blessing of the Eleusinian mysteries. Philosophy 
a10ne can boast, (and perhaps it is 110 more than the boast of 
philosophy,) that her gentle hand is able to eradicate from the 
human lllind the latent and deadly principle of fDnaticism. 
But this truce of tweh 7 e years, which was enforced by the 
wise and vigorous government of Valentinian, by suspending 
the repetition of mutual injuries, contributed to soften the 
lIlannerS, and abate the prejudices, of the religious factions. 
The friend of toleration was unfortunately placed at a 
distance from the scene of the fiercest controversies. As 
soon as the Christians of the 'Vest had extricated themselves 
from the snares of the creed of RimÏni, they happily relapsed 
into the slumber of orthodoxy; and the snlall remains of the 


63 Testes sunt leges a me in ex.ordio Imperii mci datæ; quihus ulli- 
cuique quod animo imbibisset colendi libera facultas tributa cst. 
Cod. Theodos. 1. ix. tit. xvi. lcg. 9. To this declaration of Valen- 
tÏ11Ïan, '\C lllayadd the various testimonies of Ammiallus, (xxx. D,) 
Zosimus, (1. iv. p. 204,) and Sozomen, (l. vi. c. 7, 21.) Baronins 
.would naturally blame such rational toleration, (Annal. Eccles. A. n. 
370, No. 1:l9-132, A. D. 376, No.3, 4.)* 


· Comme il s'é-tait prescrit pour f('.gle de ne point se mêler de dif>putcs 
ùe religion, son histoire est presque cIlti
rcmcnt dégag"'e des affaires ecclé 
øia8tiques. Le Beau, iii. 21-1. - M. 
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Arian party, that still subsisted a.t Sirmium or :l\tilnn, might 
15e considered rather as objects of contempt than of resent- 
111ent. But in the provinces of the East, from the Euxine to 
the extremity of Thebais, the strength and numbers of tho 
hostile factions were more equally balanced; and this equality, 
instead of recommending the counsels of peace, served only 
to perpetuate the horrors of religious war. '"rhe monks and 
bishops supported their argnments by invectives; and their 
in,"ectives were sometimes followed by blows. Athanasius 
still reigned at Alexandria; the thrones of Constantinople and 
Antioch were occupied by Arian prelates, and every episcopal 
vacancy was the occasion of a popular tumult. The lIaBle 
oousians were fortified by the reconciliation of fifty-nine 
l\facedonian, or Scmi-Arian, bishops; but their secret reluc- 
tance to embrace the divinity of the IIoly Ghost, c1om1cd the 
splendor of the triumph; and the declaration of Valens, who, 
in the first years of his reign, had imitated the impartial con- 
duct of his brother, was an importaRt victory on the side of 
Arianism. The two brothers had passed their private life in 
the condition of catechumens; but the piety of Valens 
prompted him to solicit the sacrament of baptism, before he 
exposed his person to the dangers of a Gothic war. lIe 
l1::iturally addressed himself to Eudoxus,66 * bishop of the 
Imperial city; and if the ignorant monarch was instructed by 
that Arian pastor in the principles of heterodox theology, his 
n1isfortune, rather than his guilt, was the inevitable conse
 
quence of his erroneous choice. "\Vhatever had been the 
determination of the emperor, he rnust haye ofrendeù a 
numerous party of his Christian subjects; as the leaders both 
of the Homoousians and of the Arians believed, that, if they 
\'lere not suflcred to reign, they were most cruelly injured and 
oppressed. After he had taken this decisivc step, it was 
extremely di(ficult for him to preserve either the virtue, or the 
reputation, of impnrtiality. lIe never aspired, like Constan 
tius, to the fame of a profound theologian; but as he hfld 


Cti Eudoxus was of a milJ and timid disposition. "\rhcn he bap- 
tized Valel!,), (A. D. 367,) he must have been extremely old; since 
he had studied theology fifty-fhe years before, under Lucian, a 
learncd and }Jious m:trtyr. Philostorg. 1. ii. c. 14-1G, 1. iv. c. 4, with 
Godcfroy, p. 82, 20G, aucl Til1cmont
 :JIém. Eccles. tom. v. p. 474- 
4.80, &c. 


*' Through the influf'nce of his wife, s
y the eccl('
iasticd 'Hitcrs. - :\1. 
46 "" 
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n:
eived with simplicity and respect the tenets of Eudoxus 
Valens resigned his conscience to the direction of his ecclesi. 
astical guides, and promoted, by the influence of his authority 
the reunion of the Atlwnasian heretics to the body of the 
Ccttho\ic church. At first, he pitied their blindness; by 
degreps he was provoked at their obstinacy; and he insensibly 
hated those sectaries to whom he was an object of hatred. 61 
The feeble mind of Valens was always swayed by the persons 
with whom he familiarly conversed; and the exile or impris- 
unment of a private citizen are the favors the most readily 
granted in a despotic court. Such punishments were fre- 
quently inflicted on the leaders of the I-Iomoousian party; and 
the misfortune of fourscore ecclesiastics of Constantinople, 
\\1ho, perhaps accidentally, were burnt on shipboard, was 
in1puted to the cruel and premeditated malice of the emperor, 
and his Arian ministers. In every contest, the Catholics (if 
we may anticipate that name) were obliged to pay the penalty 
of their own faults, and of those of their adversaries. In 
every election, t he claims of the Arian cand idate obtained the 
preference; and if they were opposed by the lllajority of the 
jJeople, he was usually supported by the authority of the civil 
n1agistrate, or even by the terrors of a military force. The 
enemies of Athanasius attempted to disturb the last years of 
his venerable age; and his temporary retreat to his father's 
sepulchre has been celebrated as a fifth exile. But the zeal 
of a great people, who instantly flew to arms, intimidated the 
præfect: and the archbishop was permitted to end his life in 
peace and in glory, after a reign of forty-seven years. The 
death of A.thanasius was the signal of the persecution of 
Egypt; and the Pagan minister of Valens, who forcibly 
seated the worthless Lucius on the archiepiscopal throne, 
purchased the favor of the reigning party, by the blood and 
sufìcrings of their Christian brethren. The free toleration of 
the heathen and Jewish worship was bitterly ImTIented, as a 
circumstance which aggravated the misery of the Catholics, 
und the guilt of the impious tyrant of the East. 68 
The triumph of the orthodox party has left a deep stain of 
persecution on the men10ry of Valens; and the character of 


67 Gregory Nazianzcn (Orat. xxv. p. 432) insults the persecuting 
spirit of the Arians, as an infallible symptom of error an(1 heresy. 
6S This sketch of the ecclcsiastical government of Val ens is dra-wn 
from Socrates, (1. iv.,) Sozomen, (1. vi.,) Theodorct, (1. iv.,) find the 
Ï1nmcn8c compilatio118 of Tilleffiont, (rarticulady tom. yi. viii. and i.
.) 
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d prmce who derived his virtues, as well as his vices, f1'01n a 
fepblc understanding and a pusillanimous temper, scarcely 
deserves the labor of an apology. Yet candor may discover 
some reasons to suspect that the ecclesiastical ministers of 
Valens often exceeded the orders, or even the intentions, of 
their 1113ster ; and that the real Ineasure of facts has been very 
liberally magnified by the vehement declamation and easy 
credulity of his antagonists. 69 1. The silence of V alentinill n 
lnay suggest a probable argument that the partial severities, 
which were exercised in the nan1e and provinces of his col- 
league, amounted only to some obscure and inconsiderable 
deviations fro111 the established system of religious toleration: 
anù the judicious historian, who has praised the equal temper 
ùf the elder brother, has not thought himself obliged to con- 
trast the tranquillity of the 'Vest with the cruel persecution of 
the East. 70 2. "\Vhatever credit rnay be allowed to vague and 
distant reports, the character, or at least the behavior, of 
Valens, may be most distinctly seen in his personal transac- 
tions with the eloquent Basil, archbishop of Cæsarea, who had 
succeeded Athanasius in the Inanagement of the Trinitarian 
canse. 71 The circumstantial narrative has been composed by 
the friends anù admirers of Basil; and as soon as we have 
stripped a way a thick coat of rhetoric and nliracle, we shall 
be astonished by the unexpected mildness of the Arian tyrant, 
who admired the firnlness of his character, or was apprehen- 
si\"e, if he employed violence, of a general revolt in the prov- 
ince of Cappadocia. The archbishop, who asserted, with 
inflexible pride,72 the truth of his opinions, and the dignity of 


69 Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. p. 78) has 
alrcady conceived and intimated the same suspicion. 
70 This reflection is so obvious and forcible, that Orosius (1. vii. c. 
32, 33) delays the persecution till after the death of Valentinian. 
Socrates, on the other hand, supposes, (1. iii. c. 32,) _that it was ap- 
peased by a philosophical oration, which Themistius pronounced In 
the year 374., (Orat. xii. p. 154, in Latin only.) Such contradictions 
diminish the cvidence, and reduce the term, of the persecution of 
Yalens. 
71 Till emo nt, whom I follow and abridge, has extracted (
Iém. 
Eccles. tom. yiii. p. 1.33-167) the most authentic circumstances from. 
the Panegyrics of the two Gregories; the brother, and the friend, of 
13a
il. The letters of Easil himself (Dupin, :Dibliothèque Ecclèsias- 
tique, tom. ii. p. 155-180) do not present the image of a very lively 
persecution. 
72 J3asilius Cæsariensis episcopus Cappadociæ clarus hahetur . . . . 
qui multa continentiæ et ingcnii bona. uno bupcrbiæ malo rerc1i<.lit. 
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his rank, was left in the free possession of his conscience and 
his throne. The ell1perOr devoutly assisted at the solemn ser- 
vice of the cathedral; and, instead of a sentence of banish. 
111ent, subscribed the donation of a valuable estate for the use 
of a hospital, which Basil had lately founded in the neighbor- 
hood of Cæsarea. 13 3. I am not able to discover, that any 
law (such as Theodosius afterwards enacted against the 
Arians) was published by Valens against the Ath
nas:an sec- 
taries; and the edict which excited the most violent clamors, 
n1ay not appear so extremely reprehensible. The emperor 
had observed, that several of his subjects, gratifying their lazy 
disposition under the pretence of religion, had associated 
thelTISeJves with the monks of Egypt; and he directed the 
count of the East to d rag them from their solitude; and to 
compel those deserters of society to accept the fair alternative 
oî renouncing their temporal possessions, or of discharging 
the public duties of men and citizens. 74 The n1inisters of 
Valcns seem to have extended the sense of this penal statute, 
since they claimed a right of enlisting the young and able- . 
bodied monks in the Imperial armies. A detachment of cav- 
alry and infantry, consisting of three thousand men, marched 
from Alexandria into the adjacent desert of Nitria,7.3 which 
was peopled by five thousand monks. The soldiers were con- 
ducted by Arian priests; and it is reported, that a considera. 
ble slaughter ,vas made in the monasteries which disobeyed 
the commands of their sovereign. 76 


This irreverent passage is perfectly in the style and character of St. 
J crom. It does not appear in Scaligcr's edition of his Chronicle; but 
Isaac V oS'5ius
ound it in some old 1\188. which had not been reformed 
Ly the monks. 
73 Tills noble and charitable foundation (almof't a new city) sur- 
passeù in merit, if not in greatness, the pyramids, or the walls of 
.Bahylon. It was principally intended for the reception of lepers, 
(Gre
. Nazianzen, Orat. xx. p. 439.) 
U Cod. 'rheodos. 1. xii. tit. i. leg. 63. Godefroy (tom. iv. p. 400-':" 
413) performs the duty of a commentator and advocate. Tillemont 
(1Iém. Eccl ..j'J. tom. viii. p. 808) 81f]Jposes a second law to excuse his 
orthodox fì-iends, who had misrepresented the edict of Valcns, and 
s u pprC'
sed the liberty of choice. 
7'; See D' A.nville, Description de l'Egypte, p. 74. IIercaftcr I shall 
consider the monastic institutions. 
76 Socrates, 1. iv. c. 21, 2.3. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 33. Jerom. in Chron. 
p. 1S9, and tom. ii. i>. 212. The monks of Egypt performed many 
mirades, ,,-hich prove the truth of their faith. Hi;;ht, says J ortin, 
(Rcmark<.1, yo1. iy. p. 79,) but what proves the truth of those miracles? 
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The strict regulations which have been frarrIPù by the wis- 
dom of modern legi5lators to restrain the wealth and avarice 
of the clergy, may be originally deduced from the example of 
the ernperor Valentinian. I-lis edict,77 addressed to Dama
us, 
bishop of ROIne, was publicly read in the churches of the 
city. 1-Ie admonished the ecclesiastics and Inonks not to fre- 
quent the houses of widows and virgins; and menaced their 
disobedience with the animadversion of the civil judge. The 
director was no longer permitted to receive any gift, or legacy, 
or inheritance, from the liberality of his spiritual daughter: 
every testament contrary to this edict was declared null and 
yoid; and the illegal donation was confiscated for the use of 
the treasury. By a subsequent regulation, it should seem, that 
the snme provisions were extended to nuns and bishops; and 
that all persons of the ecclesiastical order were renùerer! 
incapable of receiving any testamentary gifts, and strictly 
confined to the natural and legal rights of inheritance. As 
the gual'dian of domestic happiness and virtue, Ya1entinian 
applied this severe rellledy to the growing evil. In the capita
 
of the empire, the females of noble and opulent houses pos- 
sessed a very ample share of independent property: and D1any 
of those devout females had embraced the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, not only with the cold assent of the understandin
, but 
with the warn1th of affection, and perhaps with the eagerncss 
of fushion. They sacrificed the pleasures of dress and luxury; 
and renounced, for the praise of chastity, the soft endearments 
of conjugal society. Some ecclesiastic, of real or apparent 
sanctitv, was chosen to dire
t their timorous conscience, and 
to am
se the vacant tenderness of their heart: and the un- 
bounded confidence, which they hastily bestowed, \\ as often 
abused by knaves and enthusiasts; who hastened from the 
extremities of the East, to enjoy, on a splendid theatre, the 
privilege.] of the monastic profession. By their contempt of 
the world, they insen
ibly acquired its most desirable aùvan- 
tages; the lively attachment, perhaps of a young and beautiful 
woman. the delicate plenty of an opulent household, and the 
respec-,tful homage of the slave;;, the freedmen, and the clients 


77 rod. Thcodos. 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 20. Godcfroy, (tom. vi. p. 43,) 
nfter the c"'\.ample of Baronius, impartia]:y collects all that the fath(,l"s 
have said on the subject of this important law; whose spirit was 
long afterwan!"I revived by the emperor Frederic II., Edward 1. 
of England, and other Christian princes who l'cigncd after the t-.vclitb 
ceutury. 
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of a senatorial family. The immense fortunes ol' the Romm: 
ladies ,vere gradually consumed in lavish alms and expensive 
pilgrimages; and the artful monk, \\7ho had assigned himself 
the first, or possibly the sole place, in the testament of his 
Mpiritual daughter, still presumed to declare, with the smooth 
face of hypocrisy, that he was only the instrument of charity, 
and the steward of the poor. The lucrative, but disgraceful, 
trade,78 which was exercised by the clergy to defraud the 
expectations of the natural heirs, had provoked the indignation 
of a superstitious age: and two of the lTIOst respectable of the 
Latin fathers very honestly confess, that the ignominious edict 
of Valentinian was just and necessary; and that the Christian 
priests had deserved to lose a privilege, which was still enjoyed 
by comedians, charioteers, and the 111inisters of idols. But 
the wisdom and authority of the legislator are seldom victo- 
rious in a contest with the vigilant dexterity of private interest: 
and Jerom, or Ambrose, might patiently acquiesce. in the 
justice of an ineffectual or salutary law. If the ecclesiastics 
were checked in the pursuit of personal emolument, they w0 u1d 
exert a more laudable industry to increase the weal th of the 
church; and dignify their covetousness with the specious 
names of piety and patriotism. i !') 
Damasus, bishop of Rome, who was constrained to stigma- 
tize the avarice of his clergy by the publication of the law of 
Valentinian, had the good sense, or the good fortune, to engage 
in his service the zeal and abilities of the learned Jero111; and 
the grateful saint has celebrated the merit and purity of a very 
ambiguous character.8 o But the splendid vices of the church 


79 The expressions which I have used are temperate and feeble, if 
compared with the vehement invectives of J erom, (tom. i. p. 13, 45, 
114, &c.) In his turn he was reproached with the guilt 'which he im- 
puted to his brother monks; and the Sceleratus, the rC'J"sipellis, was 
publicly accused as the lover of the widow Paula, (tom. ii. p. :363.) 
lIe undoubtedly possessed the affections, both of the mother and the 
àaughtcr; but he declares that he neyer abused his influence to any 
selfish or sensual purpose. 
i9 Pudet dicere, sacerdotes id010rum, mimi et aurigæ, et scorta, 
hæreditates capiunt: solis clcricis ac 7nonachis hàc lege prohibetur. 
}
t non prohibetur a pcrsecutoribus, sed a principibus Christianis. 
:N ec de lege qucror; se
:l do1eo cur m9J"uerimus hanc legem. J erom 
(tom. i. p. 13) discreetly insinuates the secret policy of his patron 
Damasus. 
8U Three y{ords of J erom, sanctæ rnenwriæ Damasus, (tom. ii. p. 109,) 
wash away all his stains, and blind the devout eyes of Tillemont, 
(:Mém. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 386-42.1.) 
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f F Rome, under the reign of Valentinian and Damasus, have 
deen curiously observed by the historian Ammianus, who 
LÏ.elivers his impartial sense in these expressive words: "The 
præfecture of Juventins was accompanied with peace and 
plenty, but the tranquillity of his govermnent was soon dis- 
turbed by a hloody sedition of the distracted peopie. '"fhe 
ardor of Damasus and U rsinus, to seize the episcopal seat, 
surpa
sed the ordinary measure of human anlbition. They 
(
ontended with the rage of party; the quarrel was maintained 
by the wounds and death of their followers; and the præfcct, 
unable to resist or to appease the tumult, was constrained, by 
superior violence, to retire into the suburbs. Damasus pre- 
\railed: the well-disputed victory remained on the side of his 
faction; one hundred and thirty-seven dead bodies 81 were 
found in the Basilica of Sicininus,82 where the Christians hold 
their religious assemblies; and it was long before the angry 
minds of the people resumed their accustomed tranquillity 
'Vhen 1 consider the splendor of the capital, I am not aston- 
ished that so valuable a prize should inflame the desires of 
ambitious men, and produce the fiercest and most obstinate 
contests. The successful candidate is secure, that he will be 
enriched by the offerings of matrons; 83 that, as soon as his 
dress is composed with becoming care and elegance, he may 
proceed, in his chariot, through the streets of Rome; 81 and 
that the sumptuousness of the Imperial table wiU not equal the 
profuse and delicate entertainments provided by the taste, and 
at the expense, of the Roman pontiff.
. flow much more 


81 J crom himself is forccd to allow, crudelissimæ interfcctione
 
rliversi sexlts pcrpetratæ, (in Chron. p. 186.) But an original libel, 01 
petition of two pre:;byters of the adverse party. has unaccountably 

scaped. They affirm that the doors of the Basilica were burnt, and 
that the roof was untilod; that Damasus marched at the head of his 
f)wn clergy, grave-diggers, charioteers, and hired gladiators; that 
none of his party werc killed. but that one hundred and sixty dcnel 
bodies were found. This petition is published by the P. Sirmolld, in 
the fir
t volume of his works. 
tj2 The Basilica of Sicininus, or Liberius, is probably the church of 
Saneta )laria :Maggiore, on the Esquiline hill. Baronius, A. D. 367, 
:No.3; and Donatu
, Homa Antiqua et Nova, 1. iv. C'. 3, p. 462. 
133 The enemies of Damasus styled him .Am.iscalpius Jlatl"onarwn, 
the ladies' car-scratcher. 
13-1 Gregory N azianzcn (Orat. xxxii. p. ó2G) describes the pride and 
luxury of the prelates who reign eel in the Illlperial cities; thcir 
gilt car, fiery steeds, numerous train, &c. The crowd gave "ay Ui to 
u wild bca:jt. 
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rationally (continues the honest Pagan) would those pontiffs 
consult theil' true happiness, if, instead of alleging the great 
ness of tbe city as un excuse for their Dlanners, they would 
imitate the exemplary life of s
:>l11e provincial bishops, whose 
temperance anù sobriety, whose mean apparel and downcast 
looks, recommend their pure and modest virtue to the Deity 
and his true worshippers.!" 85 The schism of Damasus and 
U rsinus \vas extinguished by the exile of the latter; and the 
wisdom of the præfect Prætextatus 86 restored the tranquillity 
of the city. Prætextatus was a philosophic Pagan, a man of 
learning, of taste, and politeness; who disguised a reproach 
ill the fonn of a jest, when he assured Damasus, that if he 
could obtain the bishopric of Rome, he himself w-ould imme- 
dia!ely embrace the Christian religion.8 7 This lively picture 
of the wealth and luxury õf the popes in the fourth century 
becomes the lllore curious, as it represents the intermediate 
degree between the humble poverty of the apostolic fishermen, 
and the royal state of a temporal prince, whose domiuions 
extend from the cOl1fines of Naples to the banks of the Po. 
\Vhen the suffrage of the generals anù of the army C0111- 
111itted the sceptrc of the Roman empire to the hands of Valen- 
tinian, his reputation in arms, his military skill anù experience, 
and his rigiù attachment to the forms, as well as spirit, of an- 
cient discipline, '\Tere the principal motives of their judicious 
choice. The eagerness of the troops, who pressed him to 
nomin:lte his colleague, was justifieù by the dangerous situation 
of public atTairs; anù Valen.tinian himself was conscious, that 
the abilities of the nlOst active mind were unequal to the de.. 
fp.llce of the pistant frontiers of an invaùeù 
lonarchy, As 


85 Ammian. xxvii. 3. Perpetuo N umini, verisque cjus cuJtoribus, 
The incomparable pliancy of a polytheist! 
86 Ammianu
, who makes a fair :report of his pl'æfecture (xxvii. 9) 
styles him præclaræ ind::>lis, gravitatisque senator, (xxii. 7, and Vales, 
ad loc.) A curious inscription (Grutor J.ICII. No.2) records, ill two 
columns. his religious and civil honors. In one line he ,"vas Pon- 
tiff of the SUll, and of Yesta, Augur, Quindecemvir, lIierophant, 
&c., &c.. In the other, 1. Quæstor candidatus, more probably titular. 
2. Prætor. 3. Corrector of Tuscany and Umbria: 4. Consular of 
Lusitania. 5. Proconsul of Achaia. 6. Præfect of Rome. 7. Præ- 
tori an præfect of Italy. 8. Of IUyricllm, 9. Consul elect: ?ut he 
died. before the beginning of the year 385. Bee Tillemont, Ihst. des 
Empereurs, tom, v. p. 241, 736. 
87 Facite me nom
mæ urbis episcopum; et ero protinus Christian u
, 
(Jel'om, tom. ii. p. 1G5.) It is more than probable, that Damasus 
would not have purchased his conversion at such a price. 
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soon as the death of Julian had relieved the Barbarians from 
the terror of his name, the most sanguine hopes of rapine and 
conquest excited the nations of the East, of the North, and of 
the South. Their inroads were often vexatious, and some. 
times formidable; but, during the twelve years of the reign of 
Valentinian, his firmness and vigilance protected his own do. 
minions; and his powerful genius seen1ed to inspire and direct 
the feeble counsels of his brother. Perhaps the method of 
annals would 1110re forcibly express the urgent and divided 
cares of the two emperors; but the attention of the reader, 
likewise, would be distracted by a tedious and desultory nar- 
rative. A separate view of the five great theatres of war; 
I. Germany; II. Britain; III. Africa; IV. The East; and, 
,r. The Danube; will impress a more distinct image of the 
military state of the empire under the reigns of Valentinian 
and Valens" 
1. The ambassadors of the Alemanni had been offended by 
the harsh and haughty behavior of Ursacius, master of the 
offices; æ who, by an act of unseasonable parsimony, had 
diminished the va)ue, as well as the quantity, of the presents, 
t) which they were entitled, either feom custom or tre.aty, on 
the accession of a new emperor. They expressed, and they 
communicated to their countrymen, their strong sense of the 
national affront. The irascible minds of the chiefs were 
exasperated by the suspicion of contempt; and the martial 
youth crowded to their standard. Before Valentinian could 
pass tbe Alps, the villages of Gaul were in flames; before his 
general Degalaiphus could encounter the Alemanni, they had 
secured the captives and the spoil in the forests of Germany. 
In the beginning of the ensuing year, the n1ilitary force of the 
whole nation, in deep and solid columns, broke through the 
barriee of the Rhine, during the severity of a northern winter. 
Two Roman counts were defeated and mortally wounded; and 
the standard of the I-Ieruli and Batavians fell into the hands of 
the conquerors, who displayed, with insulting shouts and 
menaces, the trophy of their victory. The standard was 
recovered; but the Batavians had not redeemed the shan1e of 
their disgrace and flight in the eyes of their severe judge. It 
was the opinion of Valentinian, that his soldiers must learn to 
fear their commander, before they could cease to fear the 


88 Ammian. xxvi. 5. Valesius addg a long and good note on tho 
master of tho office.:3. 
YOLo II. 47 
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enemy. The troops were solemnly assembled; and the 
trembling Batavians were enclosed within the circle of the 
ImpRrial army. Valentinian then ascended his tribunal; and, 
as if he disdained to punish cowardice with death, he inflicted 
a stain of Ìndelible ignominy on the officers, whose miscon.. 
(
uct and pusillanimity were found to be the first occasion of 
the defeat. The Bata vians were degraded from th
ir rank, 
stripped of theil" arms, and condemned to be sold for slaves to 
the highest bidder. At this tremendous sentence the troops 
fell prostrate on the ground, deprecated the indignation of their 
sovereign, anù protested, that, if he would indulge them in 
another trial, they would approve themselves not unworthy of 
the name of R0111anS, and of his soldiers. Valentinian, with 
affected reluctance, yielded to their entreaties; the Datavians 
resumed their arms; and, with their arms, tbe invincible reso.. 
Jution of wiping away their disgrace in the blood of tho 
Alemanni.8 9 The principal command was declined by Daga.. 
]aiphus; and that experienced general, who had represented, 
perhaps with too much prudence, the extreme difficulties of 
the undertaking, had the mortification, before the end of the 
campaign, of seeing his rival Jovinus convert those ditEculties 
into a decisive advantage- over the scattered forces of the Bar.. 
oarians. .L'\.t the head of a well.disciplined army of cavalry, 
1nfantry, and light troops, Jovinus advanced, with cautious and 
rapid steps, to Scarponna,90:l(: in the territory of l\fetz, where 
he surprised a large division of the Alen1anni, before they 
had time to run to their arms; and flushed his soldiers with 
the confidence of an easy and bloodless victory. Another 
division, or rather army, of the enemy, after the crucl and 
wanton devastation of the aùjacent country, reposed them- 
selves on the shaùy banks of the :Moselle. Jovinus, who had 
viewed the ground with the eye of a general, made a silent 
approach through a deep añd woody vale, till he could dis- 
tinctly perceive the indolent security of the Germans. Some 


89 Amrr..ian. xxvii. 1. Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 208. The disgrace of the 
:Batavians is suppressed by the contemporary soldier, from a regard 
for military honor, which could not affect a Greek rhetorician of tho 
aucceeding age. 
90 See D'Anyille, Notice de l'.A.ncienne Gmùe, p. 587. The name 
f'lf the :MosellC', which is not specified by Ammianus, is clearly under- 
stood by :\Iascou, (lIist. of the Ancient Germans, ,'ii. 2.) 


· Charpeigne on the 
Ioscllc. :Mannert. - M. 
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were bathing their huge limbs in the river; others were 
combing their long and flaxen hair; others again were swal- 
lowing large draugbts of rich and delicious wine. On a sud- 
den they heal'll the sound of the Roman trumpet; they saw 
tbe enemy in their camp. Astonishment produced disorder; 
disorder was followed by flight and dismay; awl the confused 
lllUltitude of the bravest 
varriors wa::) pierced by the swords 
and javelins of the legionaries and auxiliaries. The fugitives 
escaped to the third, and most considerable, camp, in the 
Catalaunian plains near Chalolls in Champagne: the strag- 
gling detachments were hastily recalled to their standard; and 
the Barbai.ian chiefs, alarmed aod admonished by the fate of 
th(!ir companions, pr
pat'ed to encounter, in a decisive battle, the 
yictorious forces of the lieutenant of Valentinian. The bloody 
and obstinate conDict lasted a whole summer's day, with equ
l 
valor, and with alternate success. The Romans at length 
IH'f'vailed, with the loss of about twelve hundred men. Six 
thousand of the Alemanni were slain, four thousand were 
wounded; and the brave Jovinus, after chasing the flying 
remnant of their host as far as the banks of the Rhine, 
returned to Paris, to receive the applause of his sovereign, and 
the ensigns of the consulship for the ensuing year.!)l The 
tri.umph uf the Romans was indeed sullied by their treatment 
of the capti\-e king, whom they hung on a gibbet, without the 
l
nowledge of their indignant general. This disgraceful act 
of cruelty, which might be imputed to the fury of the troops, 
was followed by the deliberate 111urder of \Vithicab, the son 
of Vadomair; a German prince, of a weak and sickly consti- 
tution, but of a daring and formidable spirit. The domestic 
assassin \vas instigated and protected by the Romans;!}
 and 
the vi01ation of the laws of humanity and justice betrayed 
their secret apprehension of tho weakness of the declining 
empire. The use of the dagger is seldom adopted in pL\tlic 
councils, as long as they retain any confidence in the power 
of the sword. 
\Vhile the Alemanni appeared to be humbled hy their recent 
calamities, the pride of Yalentinian was lnortified by the unex- 
pected surprisal of l\Ioguntiacum, or l\Ient7., the principal city 


91 The battles are described by Ammianus, (xxvii. 2,) and by ZO!J" 
imu
. (1. iv. p. 209,) who supposes Valelltiuiall to ha.ve been prc;;ellt. 
9'l 
tudio 
olicitant(' no
trorum, nccuhnit. .Ammiall. x, .'ii. 10. 
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of the Upper Germany. In the unsuspicious moment of a 
Christian festival,* Rando, a bold and artful chieftain, who had 
long meditated his atternpt, suddenly passed the Rhine; entered 
the defenceless town, and retired with a multitude of captiyes of 
either sex. Valentinian resolved to execute severe vengeance 
on the whole body of the nation. Count Sebastian, with dm 
bands of Italy and IHyricum, was . ordered to invade their 
country, most probably on the side of Rhætia. The emperor 
in person, accompanied by his son Gratian, passed the l{hine 
at the head - of a formidable army, which was supported on 
both f1anl<s by Jovinus and Severns, the two masters-general 
of the cavalry and infantry of the West. The Alernanni, 
unable to prevent the devastation of their viJIages, fixed their 
camp on a lofty, and almo
t inaccessible, ulOuntain, in tIle 
1TIodern duchy of vVirtemberg, and resolutely expected the 
approach of the Roman
. The life of Valentinian was ex- 
posed to imrninent danger by the intrepid curiosity with which 
he persisted to explore some secret and unguarded patb. A 
troop of Barbarians suddenly rose from their ambuscade: and 
the e}nperor, who vigorously spurred his horse down a steep 
and slippery descent, was obliged to leave behind him his 
armor-bearer, and his helmet, m"agnificently enriched with 
gold and precious stones. .At tI1C signal of the general assault, 
the Roman troops encompassed nnd ascended the mountain 
of Soliciniurn on three diffel'ent sides.t Every step which they 
gained, increased their ardor, anù abated the resistance of the 
enemy: and after tJleir united forces had occupied the summit 
of the l1ill, they impetuously uTged the Barbarians down the 
northern descent, where Count Sebastian was posted to inter. 
cept their retreat. After this signal victory, Valentinian 
].eturned to his winter quarters at Treves; where he indulged 
the public joy by the exhibition of splendid and triumphal 
games. 93 But the wise nlonarch, instead of aspiring to thfi 


93 The expedition of YaIcntinian is related 'by Ammianus, (xxvii. 
10;) and ceIebratpd by Ausol1ius, (l\Iosell. 421, &c.,) 'who foolishly 
supposes, that the Romans we1'e ignorant of the sources of the 
Danube. 


* Probably Easter. "\Vagner. - :\1. .. . . . . . 
.r t l\1anncrt is unaùle to fix the posItIon of SoIIclllmm. lIaefebn (m 
Comm. Aca(I. Elect. Palat. v. 14) conjectures Schwetzingen. near Heidcl- 
herO'. See 'Vagner's note. St. Martin, 8ultz in 'Virtemberg, near the 
øou
ces of the Xcckar. St. ::\Ial'tin, iii. :
3a. - 1\1. 
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conquest of Germany, confined his attention to the important 
and laborious defence of the Gallic frontier, against 311 enerny 
whose strength was renewed by a stream of daring volunteers, 
\vhich incessantly flowed from the most distant tribes of the 
North. 94 The banks of the Rhine t from its source to the 
straits of the ocean, were closely planted with strong castles 
and convenient towers; new works, and new arms, were 
invented by the ingenuity of a prince who was skilled in the 
mechanical arts; and his numerous levies of Roman and 
Barbarian youth were severely trained in all the exercisp.s of 
war. The progress of the work, which was sometimes 
opposed by modest representations, and sometimes by hostile 


94 lmmanis enim natio, jam inde ab incunabulis primis varietatc 
casuurn imminuta; ita sæpius adolescit, ut fuisse longis sæcul:s æsti- 
metur intacta. Ammian. xxviii. 5. The Count de Buat (Rist. des 
Peuples de l'Europe, tom. vi. p. 370) ascribes the fecundity of the 
Alemanni to their easy adoption of strangers.. 


'- 
"* "This explanation," says :Mr. Malthus. "only remove'3 the difficulty a 
littlc farther off. It makes the earth rest upon the tortoise, but does not 
tell us on what the tortoise rest;;. We may still ask what northern reser- 
voir supplied this incei5sant stream of daring adventurers. l\Iontesquieu's 
solution of the problem will, I think, hardly be admitted, (Grandeur et 
Decadence des Romains, c. 16, p. 187.) '* .. '* The whole difficulty, how- 
ever, is at once removed, if we apply to the German nations, at that timp, 
a fact which is SO generally known to have occurred in America, and sup- 
pose that, when not checked by wars and famine, they increased at a rate 
that would doublc their numbers in twenty-five or thirty years. The pro- 
priety, and evcn the necessity, of applying this rate of increase to the in- 
habitants of ancient Germany, will strikingly appear from that most valu- 
able picture of their manners which has been left us by Tacitus, (Tac. de 
Mor. Germ. 16 to 20.) · * * 'Vith these manners, and a habit of entpr- 
prise and emigration, which would naturally remove all fears about pro- 
viding for a family, it is difficult to conceive a society with a stronger prin- 
ciple of increase in it, and we see 
t once that prolific source of armies and 
colonies against whieh the force of the Roman empire so lon
 struggled 
with difficulty, and under which it ultimately sunk. It is not probable 
that, for two periods together, or even for one, the population within the 
confines of Gcrmany ever doubled itself in twenty-five years. Their per- 
petual wars, the rude state of agriculture, and particularly the yery strange 
custom adopted by mo;::;t of the tribes of marking their barriers by exten- 
sive deserts, would p.revent any very grcat actual incrcase of numbers. 
At no one period could the country be raIled well peoplcd, though it ,,,as 
oftcn redundant in population. * * * Instcad of clearing their forests, 
draining their swamps, 
nd rendering their soil fit to support an extended 
pnpul:Ltion, they found It more congenial to their martial habits and im- 
paticnt dispositions to go in quest of food, of plunder, or of glory, into 
othcr countries." l\lalthus on Population, i. p. 128. - G. 
t The course of the N eckar was likewise strongly guarded. The hyper- 
bolical eulo
y of Symmachus asserts that the K eckar first became known 
to the Itomans by the conquests and fortifications of Valcntiniall. :x unc 
J)rimum victoriis tuis extcrnus lluvius publicatur. Gaudcat scrvitutc, cap- 
tivus innotuit. Symm. Grat. p. 2
. - 
l. 
47 * 
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attelìJl'ts, secured the tranquiIlity of Gaul during the nine sul. 
sequent years of the administration of Valentinian. 95 
That prudent emperor, who diligently practised the WlS
 
maxims of Diocletian, was studiou:'; to foment and excite 
the int{'stine divisions of the tribes of Germany. Abuut the 
middle of the fourth century, the countries, perhaps of Lusace 
anrl Thuringia, on either side of the Elbe, were occupied by 
the vague dominion of the DURGUNDIANS; a warlike and 
numerous people,* of the Vandal race,96 whose obscure name 
insensibly s\velled into a powerful kingdom, and has finally 
settled on a flourishing province. The most remarkable cir- 
cumstance in the ancient manners of the Burgundians appears 
to IJave been the difference of their civil and ecclesiastical 
constitution. The appellation of Hcndinos was given to the 
king or general, and the title of Sinistus to the high priest, of 
the nation. The person of the priest was sacred, and his dig- 
nity perpetual; but the temporal government was held by a 
very precarious tenure. If the events of war accused the 
courage or conduct of the king, he was immediately deposed; 
and the injustice of his subjects lnade hi In responsibie for the 
fertility of the earth, and the regularity of the seasons, which 
seemed to fall more properly within the sacerdotal depart" 
Inent. 97 The d;sputed possession of some salt-pits 98 engaged 
the Alemanni and the Burgundians in frequént contests: the 
latter were easily tempted, by the secret solicitations and 
liberal offers of the emperor; and their fabulous descent from ' 


95 Ammian. xxviii. 2. Zosímus, 1. iv. p. 214. The Joungcr Yictor 
mcntions the mechanical genius of Valentinian, 1l0YR arma meditari; 
fin
ere terrâ seu limo bimulacra. 
96 TIellicosos et pubis immensæ vhibus afRucntes; ct ideo metucn- 
dos finitimis uniyersis. Ammian. xxviii. 5. 
97 I am always apt to suspect historians and travellers of improying 
extraordinary facts into general laws. Ammianus ascribes a similar 
custom t9 Egypt; anrl the Chinese have imputed it to the Ta-tsin, or 
Homan empire, (De Guigncs, Rist. des lIulls, tom. ii. part i. p. 79.) 
\18 Salina rum finiumque causå Alemannis sæpe jurgabant. Am. 
Inian. xxyiii. 5. Posf'ibly they disputcd the possession of the 
'al(t. 
a rive:) which produced salt, alld which had been the object of ancien; 
contention. Tacit. Annal. xiii. 57, and Lipsius aclloc. 


* According to the general opinion, the Burgundians formed a Gothio 
()r Vandalic tribe, who, from the banks of the Lower Vistula, made incur
 
sions, on one side towards Transylvania, on the other toward" the centre 
()f Germany. All that remains of the Burg-undian language is Gothic. · · 
K othing- in their customs indicates a different origin. :'Jaltc ßrun, Gcoe;. 
tom. i. þ. 396, (edit. 1831.) -!\I. 
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the Roman soldiers, who had formerly been left 10 garrison the 
fortresses of Drusus, was admitted with lTIutual credulity, as it 
was conducive to mutual interest. 99 An arn1Y of fourscore 
thousand Burgundians soon appeared on the banks of the 
Rhin
; and impatienly required the support and subsidies 
which Valentinian had promised: but they were an1used with 
excuses and delays, tiU at length, after a fruitless expectation, 
they were compelled to retire. The anTIS and fortifications 
of the GaUic frontier checked the fury of their just resent- 
111ent; and their massacre of the captives served to imbitter 
the hereditary feud of the Burgundians and the Alemanni. 
The inconstancy of a wise prince may, perhaps, be eXplained by 
some alteration of circumstances; and perhaps it was the origi- 
nal design of Valentinian to intimidate, rather than to destroy; 
ns the balance of power would have been equally overturned 
by the extirpation of either of the German nations. Among 

he princes of the Alemanni, l\Iacrianus, who, with a Roman 

ame, had assumed the arts of a soldier and a statesman, 
deserved his hatred and esteem. Ffhe emperor hin1sclf, with 
6. light and unencumbered band, condescended to pass the 
Rhine, marched fifty nlÏles into the country, and would infal- 
libly have seized the object of his pursuit, if his judicious 
measures had not been defeated by the impatience of the 
troops. l\Iacrianus was afterwards adn1Ítted to the honor of a 
personal conference with the eInperor; and the favors which 
he received, fixed him, till the hour of his death, a steady and 
sincere friend of the republic.l oo 
The land was covered by the fortifications of Valentinian; 
but the sea-coast of Gaul and Britain was exposed to the dep- 
redations of the Saxons. That celebrated name, in which we 
have a dear and domestic interest, escaped the notice of Taci- 
tus; and in the maps of Ptolemy, it faintly marks the narrow 
neck of the Cimbric peninsula, and three small islands towards 


99 Jam inde temporibus priscis sobolem se esse Romanam Burgun- 
dii sciunt: and tho vague tradition gradually assumed a more regular 
form, (Oros. 1. "ii. c. 32.) It is annihilated by the decisive authority 
of l'liny, who composed the Hi.,tory of Drusus, and served in Ger- 
many, (Plin. Secund. Epi')t. iii. 5,) within sixty years after the death 
of that hero. Ge1"Jnanormn genera quinquc; Vindili, quorum pars 
llllr.quildiones, &c., (IIist. Natur. iv. 28.) 
11>U The wars and negotiations relative to the Burgundians and 
Alemanni, are distindly relateù by.i\.mmianus :Ma:rcellinus, (xxvüi. 
5, xxix. 4, xxx. 3.) Orosius, (1. vii. c. 32,) and the Chronicles of, 
J ere ID and Cassiodoru5, tix some dates, and add some circumstances. 
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the moutn of the Elbe.1 01 This contracted territory, tne presen\ 
ùuchy of SlcswÎg, or perhaps of Holstein, was incapable of 
pouring forth the inexhaustible swarms of Saxons who reigned 
over the ocean, who fined the British island with their lan- 
guage, their laws, and their colonies; and who so long defended 
the liberty of the North against the arms of Charlenmgne.1 02 
.rhe solution of this difficulty is easily derived from the sÏ1nilar 
)uanners, and loose constitution, of the tribes of Gerrnany; 
which wer
 blenùeù with each other by the slightest accidents 
of war or friendf5hip. The situation of the native Saxons dis- 
posed thelD to eOlbrace the hazardous professions of fishennen 
-and pimtC's; and the success of their first adventures would 
naturally excite the emulation of their bravest countrymen, 
who wel'e impatient of the gloomy solitude of their woods and 
mountains. Every tide might float down the Elbe whole fleets 
of canoes, fillcd with hardy and intrepid associates, who aspired 
10 behold the unbounded prospect of the ocean, and to taste the 
wealth and luxury of unknown worlds. It should seem proba- 
ble, however, that the most numerous auxiliaries of the Saxons 
were furnished by the nations who dwelt along the shores of 
the Baltic. They possessed arms and ships, the art of naviga- 
tion, and the babits of naval war; but the difficulty of issuing 
through the northern columns of Hercules 103 (which, during 
several months of the year, 
U'C obstructed with ice) confined 
tneir skill and courage within the limi ts of a spacious lake. 
The rumor of the successful armaments which sailed from the 
mouth of the Elbe, would soon provoke thern to cross tne nar- 
:row isthlnus of S1eswig, and to launch their vessels on the 
great sea. '-fhe various troops of pirates and adventurers, who 
fought under the same standard, were insensiòly united in a 


}Ol , ETtl "(J
 UV XlJa T'ìç J('f'i{J
íít}iÇ .7.l!?(J()J ,;nov 
á
o1'lç. At the 
JlOrthenl extremity of the peninsula, (the Cimbric promontory of 
Pliny, iv. 27,) Ptolemy fixes the l'cmnani of the Cimbri. He fills the 
interval between the SaJ.xms and the Cimbri with six obscure tribes
 
'who were united
 as early as the sixth century, undcr the national 
appellation of Danes. See Cluver. German. Antiq. I. iii. c. 21, 22, 23. 
102 
I. D' Anville (Etablisscment des Etats de l' Europe, &c., p. 
19-26) bas mark.ed the extensive limits of the Saxony of Charle- 
magne. 
lW The :fleet of Drusus had failed in their attempt to pass, or even 
to approach
 the Sound, (styled, from an obvious resemblance, tho 

olumns of Hercules,) and the naval enterprise was never resumed, 
(Tacit. de 
loribus German. c. 34.) The knowledge which the Ro- 
:mans acquircd of the naval po\vers of the Baltic, (c. 44, 45>) was 
obtained by their land journeys in search of ambel'. 
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pcrmnnent society, at first of rapine, and afterwards of govern- 
ment. .A military confederation wa') gradually moulded into a 
natio1l21 body, by the gentle operation of marriage and consan- 
guinity; and the adjacent tribes, who solicited the alliance, ac- 
cepted the name and laws, of the Saxons. If the fact were not 
established by the most unquestionable evidence, we should ap- 
pear to abuse the credulity of our readers, by the description of 
the vessels in which the Saxon pirates ventured to sport in the 
waves of the GermaQ Ocean, the British Channel, and the Bay of 
Biscay. The keel of their large flat-bottomed boats was framed 
of light timber, but the sides and upper works consisted only 
of wicker, with a covering of strong hides. 104 In the course 
of their slow and distant navigations, they must always ha\'e 
been exposed to the danger, and very frequently to tbe n1is- 
fortune, of shipwreck; and the naval annals of the Saxons 
were undoubtedly filled with the accounts of the losses which 
they sustained on the coasts of Britain and Gaul. But the 
daring spirit of the pirates braved the perils both of the sea and 
of the shore: their skill was confirmed by the habits of enter- 
prise; the meanest of their mariners was alike capable of 
handling an oar, of rearing a sail, or of conducting a vessel; 
and the Saxons rejoiced in the aprear
nce of a tempest, which 
concealed their design, and dispersed the fleets of the enemy.105 
After they had acquired an accurate knowledge of the mari- 
time provinces of the 'Vest, they extended the scene of their 
depredations, and the most sequestered places had no reason 
to presume on their security. The Saxon çoats drew so liîtle 
water that they could easily proceed fourscore or a hundred 
miles up the great rivers; their weight was so inconsiderable, 
tbat they were transported on wagons frarn one river to 
another; anò the pirates who had entered the mouth of the 


11.1", 


(
uin et Aremorieus piratam S.J,X01Ul. tractus 
Spcrabnt; cui pelle salum sulcare .Dritannum 
I..udus; ct assuto glaucllm mare findcrc lembo. 
Sidon. in l)ancgyr. A vito 359. 
The gcnius of Cæsar imitatcrl, for a partieular servirc, thc'3e rude, but 
li!{ht vessel:;, which 'were likewise uscd bv the nativeg of Britain. 

 
umment. de Dell. Civil. i. .51. and Guich
rdt, :Nouveaux I\Ii'lTIoires 

lilitaires, tom. ii. p. 41, 42.) The nriti
h YCcisels would now abtollish. 
the genius of Cæsar. 
105 The best original account Qf thc Sa'wn pirates may he founel in. 
Sidonius Apollinaris, (1. viii. epist. G, p. 22:3, edit. Sirm011d,) anù the 
best commentary in the Abbé du Bos, (Rist. Critique de la 
ionarchie 
Françoise, &c. tom. i. 1. i. c. 16, P .148-155. See likewise p. 77, :-? '\ 
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Seine, or of the Rhine, might descend, with the rapid stream 
of the Rhone, into tbe :l\Iediterranean. Under the reitrn of 
_ ö 
,r alf'ntinian, the maritime provinces of Gaul wen' afflicted bv 
the Saxolls: a military count was stationed fOI' the defence of 
the sea-coast, or Armorican limit; and that officer, "ho found 
his strength, or his abilities, unequal to the task, implored the 
assi
tance of Severus, master-general of the infantry. The 
Saxons, surroul.lJed and outnumbered, were forced to }'elinquish 
thcir spoil, and to yield a select band of their tall and robust 
youth to serve in the Imperial armies. q'hey stipulated only a 
safe and honorable retteat; and the condition was readily 
granted by the Roman genp.ral, \vho meditated an act of pe;- 
fidy,106 imprudent as it was inhuman, while a Saxon remained 
ali\-e, and in arms, to revenge the fate of his countrymen. 
The premature eagerness of the infantry, who were secretly 
püsted in a deep vaHey, betrayed the ambuscade; and they 
',aulù perhaps have fallen the victims of their own treachery, 
if a large body of cuirassiers, alarmed by the noise of the 
combat, had not hastily advanced to extricate their companions, 
and to overwhehn the undaunted valor of the Saxons. Some 
of the prisoners were saved from the edge of the sword, tü 
shed their Llood in the amphitheatre; and the orator Sym.. 
ma
hus complains, that twenty-nine of those desperate sav.. 
ages, by strangling themselves with their own hands, had 
disappointed the amusement of the public. r
 et the polite and 
philosophic citizens of Rome wpre impressed with the deepest 
horror, when they were informed, that the Saxons consecrated 
to the gods the tithe of their human spoil; and that they ascer- 
tained by lot the objects of the barbarous saerifiee. 107 
II. The fabulous colonies of Egyptians and Trojans, of 
Scandinavians anù Spaniards, which flattered the pride
 and 
amused the credulity, of our rude ancestors, have insensibly 
vanished in the light of science and philosophy.lo8 The prcs. 


loe Ammian. (xxyiii. 5) justifies this breach of faith to pirates and 
robbers; and Orosius (1. vii. c. 32) more clearly expresses their real 
guilt; virtute atque agilitate terribiles. 
107 Symmachus (1. ii. cpist. 46) still prcsumes to mention the sacred 
names of Socrates and IJhilosophy. Siclonins, l)ishop of Clermont, 
mi
ht condemn, (1. yiii. epist. 6,) with less inconsistellcy, the humar. 
saerifires of the Saxons. 
lC8 In the beginning of the lab"t century, the learned Camden was 
obliged to undermine, with respectful scepticism, the romance of 
Xndûs. the Trojan; who Ï3 now buried in silent oblivi.}n, with Srota. 
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cn1 ag8 is satisfied with the simple and rational opinion, that 
the islands of Great Britain and Ireland were gradually peopled 
from the adjacent continent of Gaul. From the coast of Kent, 
ti) the extremity of Caithness and Ulster, the memory of a Celtic 
origin was distinctly preserved, in the perpetual resemblance 
of language, of religion, and of manners; and the peculiar 
characters of the British tribes might be naturally ascribed to 
the influence of accidental and local circumstances.l o9 The 
Roman Province was reduced to the 
tate of civilized and 
peaceful servitude; the rights of savage freedon1 were con- 
tracted to the narrow limits of Caledonia. The inhabitants of 
that northern region were divided, as early as the reign of 
Constantine, between the two great tribes of the SCOTS and of 
the PICTS,110 who have since experienced a very different 
fortune. The power, and almost the memory, of the Picts 
have been extinguished by their successful rivals; and the 
Scots, after maintaining for ages the dignity of an independent 
kingdom, have multiplied, by an equal and voluntary union, 
the honors of the English name. The hand of nature had 
contributed to mark the ancicnt distinction of the Scots and 
Picts. The fonncr were the men of the hills, and the latter 


the daughter of Pharaoh, and her numerous progeny. Yet I am 
informed, that some champions of the }'lilesian colony may still be 
found among the original natives of Ireland. A people dissatisfied 
with their present condition, grasp at any yisions of their past or 
future glory. 
109 Tacitus, or rather his father-in-law, Agricola, might remark the 
German or Spanish complexion of some British tribes. nut it was 
their sober, deliberate opinion: "In universum tamen æstimanti 
Gallos vicinum solum occupåsse creclibile eoSt. Eorum sacra depre- 
hendas . . . . sermo haud multum cliversus," (in Vito Agricol. c. xi.) 
Ca'sar had obserycd thcir common religion, (Comment. de Bcllo 
Gallico, vi. 13;) and in his time the cmigration from the Belgic Gaul 
wa
 a l.ccent, or at least an historical event, (v. 10.) Camdcn, the 
British Strabo, has modcstly ascertaincd our genuine antiquities, 
(Britannia, vol. i. Introduction, p. ii.-xxxi.) 
110 In the dark and doubtful pathR of Calcdonianantiquity, I have 
choscn for my guides two learncd and ingenious Highlanders, wholn 
thcir birth and education had peculiarly qualified for that officp. Sce 
Critical Dissertations on the Origin, Antiquities, &c., of the Calcdo- 
nian3, by Dr. John l\Iacpher
on, Loncloni 1768, in 4to.; and Intro- 
duction to the lIist01")r of Great Dritain and Ireland, by James 
l\lacpherson, Esq., I
ondon, 1773, in 4to., third cdit. Dr. 
rachpher- 
son was a minister in the Isle of Sky: and it is a circumstance 
honorable for the present age, that a ,,,òrk, replcte with erudition and 
rriticÜ;::n, sl10uld have been composE'd in thf' mo;,t remote of the 
Hebridr"8. 
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those Jf the pTain. The eastern coast of Calcdonia may be 
consiòered as a level and fertile country, which, even jn a 
ud{: 
state of ÜHage, \Va3 capable of producing a considerable quan- 
tity of corn; and the epithet of cr'llÍlIl"iclt, or wheat-eatérs, 
expressed the contempt or envy of the carnivorous "highlander. 
'The cultivation of the earth nliabt introduce a more accurate 
ö 
separation of property, and the habits of a sedentary life; but 
the love of arms and rapine was still the ruling passion of the 
Picts; and their 'Warriors, who st}
ippcd tIlemselves for a day 
ûf battle, were distinguished, in t11e eyes of the Romans, by 
the strange fashion of painting their nah:ed bodies with gaudy .. 
colors and ft\ntastic figures. The western part of Caledon ia 
irregularly rises into wild and barren l1ÏlJs, whicb scarcely 
J'epay the toil of the Imsbandman, and are most profitably used 
for the pasture of cattle. The highlanders were condemned to 
the occupations of shepherds and hunters; and, as they seldOlll 
were fixed to any permanent habitation, they acquired the 
expressive name of SCOTS, which, in the Celtic tongue, is said 
to be equivalent to that of 'Wanderers, or 'l'agrants. ThÐ 
inhabitants of a ban-en land were urged to seek a fresh supply 
of food in the waters. The deep lakes and bays, which inter. 
sect their country, are plentifully stored with fish; and they 
gradually ventured to cast their nets in the waves of the ocean. 
'fhe vicinity of the Hebrides, so profusely scattered along tho 
western coast of Scotland, tempted their curiosity, and im.. 
proved their sJrin; and they acquired, by slow degrees, the art, 
or rather the habit, of managing their boats in a tempestuolls 
sea, and of ste
ring their nocturnal course by the light of 
the well-known stars. The two bold headlands of Caledonia 
almost touch the shores of a spacious island, which obtained, 
from its luxuriant vegetation, the epithet of Green; and has 
preserved, with a slight alteratiol1, the name of Erin, or Ierne, 
or Ireland. It is probable, that in some remote period of 
antiquity, the fertile plains of Ulster received a colony of 
l1ungry Scots; Dnd tlKtt the strangers of the North, who had 
dat"ed to encounter the (irms of the l('gions, spread their con- 
qnests over the savage and unwarlike natives of a solitary 
island. It is cf'rtain, that, in the declining age of the Romlln 
empire, Caledonia, IreJand, and the Isle of 1\lnn, were inhabited 
by the Scots, and that the kindred tribes, who were often 
associated in military enterprise, were deeply affected by 
the various accidents of their mutual fortunes. They long 
cherished the lively tradition of their common name and ori 
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gin; and the lllissionaries of the Isle of Saints, who diffused 
the light of Christianity over North Britain, established the v:tÏn 
opinion, that their Irish countrynlen were the natural, as well 
as spiritual, fathers of the Scottish race. The loose and obscure 
trauition has been preserved by the venerable Bcde, who scat- 
tered some rays of light o\'er the darkness of tlw eighth cen- 
tury. On this slight foundation, a huge superstructure of 
fable was gradually reared, by the bards and the Blonks; two 
orders of men, who equally abused the privilege of fiction. 
The Scottish nation, with ll1istakcn pride, adopted their lrish 
genealo
y; and the ammls of a long line of imaginary kings 
have been adorned by the fancy of Boethius, and the classic 
elegance of Buchanan. HI 
Six years after the death of Constantine, the destructi\Te 
inrùads of the Scots anù Picts required the presence of his 
you11 6 est son, who reigned in the '''estern empire. Constans 
visited his British dOlllinions: but we may form some estimate 
of the importance of his achievements, by the language of 


III Thc Irish desccnt of the Scot
 has bcen revived ia the last 
moments of its decay, and strenuou<;ly supported, by the Rev. )11'. 
'Vhitaker, (lIist. of 
lallchcster, vol. i. p. 480, 431; and Genuine 
Ilistory of the Britons asserted, &c., p. 15-1-293.) Yet he i.lekno\vl- 
etlge;-;. 1. That the Scots of Ammianus 
Iarc('llinus CA. D. 340) were 
already settled ill Caledonia; and that thc Homan authora do not 
afford any hints of thcir emigration from another country. 2. That 
all the accounts of such emigrations, which havc been asserted or 
received, by Irish bards, Scotch historians, or English antiquaries, 
lBuchanan, Camden, Ushcr, Stil1ingI1ect, &c.,) are totally fabulous. 
3. That three of the Iri:sh tribes, which arc mentioned by Ptolemy, 
(A. D. 150,) were of Caledonian extraction. 4.. '1ïwt a younger 
branch of Caledonian princes, of the house of Fingal, acquired and 
possessed the monarchy of Ireland. After thc:,;c concessions, the 
remaining ditference betwcen 
lr. \Vhitaker and his adversaries is 
l:..lÏnute find oh,eure. The genuine history, whi('h he produce's, of a 
}'ergu:;, the cousin of Os!'ian, who was transplanted (A. D. 320) from 
Ireland to Caledonia, is built on a conjectural supplement to the Erso 
poetry, and tho feeble evidence of H.icharcl of Cirencester, a moak 
of the fourteenth century. The lively 
pirit of the learm'd and ino'o- 
nious anti{luarian ha
 tempted him to forget the nature of a quest.i
ll, 
which he so 'vehemently debates, and so a?solutely decides.. 


. This controvcrsy has not slumbpred since the days of Gibbon. 'Ve 
have strenuous advocates of the Phænician origin of the Irish; and caeh 
of the old theories, with se'"erdl uew ones, maintf\in') its parti::mns. It 
would require several pages fairly to bring down the di
pute to our own 
days. and perhaps we should be no nearcr to any satisfactory theory tha.n 
Gibbon was. - M. 
VOL. H. 49 
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panegyric, which celebrates only his triumph over the elements, 
or, in other words, the good fortune of a safe and easy pas- 
sage from the port of Boulogne to the harbor of Sandwich.I 12 
The calamities which the afflicted provincials continued to 
experience, fronl foreign war and domestic tyranny, were 
aggmvated by the feeble and corrupt administration of tho 
eunuchs of Constantius; and the transient relief which they 
might obtain from the virtues of Julian, was soon lost by the 
absence and death of their benefactor. The sums of gold 
and silver, which had been painfully collected, or liberally 
transmitted, for the payment of the troops, were intercepted 
hy the avarice of the commanders; discharges, or, at least, 
exemptions, from the n1ilitary service, were publicly sold; the 
distress of the soldiers, who were injuriously deprived of their 
legal and scanty subsistence, provoked them to frequent deser- 
tion; the nerves of discipline were relaxed, and the highways 
\\'ere infested with robbers. 1l3 The oppression of the good, 
and the impunity of the wicked, equally contributed to djfIùse 
through the island a spirit of discontent and revolt; and every 
ambitious subject, every desperate exile, might 
ntertain a 
reasonable hope of subverting the weak and distracted govern- 
111ent of Britain. The hostile tribes of the North, who detest- 
ed the pride and power of the King of the 'V orId, suspended 
their domestic feuds; and the Barbarians of the land and sea, 
the Scots, the Picts, and the Saxons, spread themselves, with 
rapid and irresistible fury, from the wall of Antoninus to the 
shores of Kent. Every production of art and nature, every 
object of convenience or luxury, \vhich they were incapable 
of creating by labor or procuring by trade, was accumulated 
in the rich and fruitful province of Britain. 1l4 1\ philosopher 
may deplore the eternal discord of the hmnan race, but he 
will confess, that the desire of spoil is a nlore rational provo- 
cation than the vanity of conquest. From the age of Con- 
stantine to the Plantagenets, this rapacious spirit continued to 


112 Hycme tumentes ac sævicntes undas calcåstis Occani sub re1l1is 
vestris; . . . insperatam impcratoris facicm Britannus expavit. Ju- 
lius Ferrnicus 
Iatcrnus de En-ore Profan. H.elig. p. 464, edit. Gronov. 
ad calccm 
Iinuc. Fæl. See Tillemont, (Rist. des Empcrcurs, tom. 
ív.p.33G.) 
lIJ Libanius, Orate Parent. c. xxxix. p. 264. This curious passage 
has c:;capcd the diligence of our British antiquaries. 
11.1 The Caledonians praiseù and coveted the golð, tllO steeds, the 
lights, &c., of the sti'a,:tgir. 
ee Dr. Blair's Disserta.tion 011 O::sian, 
"i)ol. ii. p. .343; and }'Ir. 
lacphersl:.n's lr..troduction, p. Z42-2Sô. 
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mstigate the poor and hardy Caledonians; but the same 
people, whose generous humanity seems to inspire the songs 
of Ossian, was disgraced by a savage ignorance of the virtues 
of peace, and of the laws of 'war. Their south<"1'n neighbors 
have felt, and perhaps exaggerated, the cruel depredations of 
the Scots and Picts; 115 and a valiant tribe of Qaledonia, the 
A.ttacotti,llG the enemies, and afterwards the soldiers, of 
\T alentinian, are accused, by an eye-witness, of delighting in 
the taste of human flesh. \Vhen they hunted the woods for 
prey, it is said, that they attacked the 
hepherd rather than his 
flock; and that they curiously selected the most delicate and 
brawny parts, both of rnales and females, which they pre- 
pared for their horrid repasts. 117 If, in the neighborhood of 
the commercial and literary town of Glasgow, a race of can- 
nibals Ims really existed, we may contemplate, in the period 
of the Scottish history, the opposite extremes of savage and 


11ã Lord Lyttelton haR circumstantially related, (History of Henry 
II. vol. i. p. 182,) and Sir David Dalrymple has slightly mentioned, 
(Annals of Scotland, vol. i. p. 6D,) a barbarous inroad of the Scots, 
at a time (A. D. 1131) when law, religion, and society must have 
softened their primitive manners. 
116 .Attacotti bellicosa hominum natio. Ammian. xxvii. 8. Cam- 
den (Introduct. p. clii.) has restored their true name in the text of 
J erom. The bands of Attacotti, which J erom had seen in Gaul, were 
afterwards stationed in Italy and Illyricum, (N otitia, S. viii. xxxix. 
xl.) 
117 Cum ipse adolescentulus in Gallià viderim Attacottos (or Scotos) 
gcntcm Britannicam humanis vesci carnibus; et cum per silvas por- 
corum grege?;, et arl11entorum pecudumque reperiant, pastonun nates 
et feminarum popillas solere abscindere ; et has Rolas ciborum dclieias 
arbitrari. Such is the evidence of Jerom,(tom
 ii. p. 75,) whose veraci- 
ty I find no reason to question. * 


. See Dr. Parr's worl{s, iii. 93, whcre he questions the propriety of Gib- 
bon's translation of this pas
age. The learned doctor approves of the ver- 
sion proposed by a Mr. Gaches, who would make out that it was the deli- 
cate parts of the Rwine and the cattle, whiC'h were eaten by these ancestors 
of the Scotch nation. I confe5S that even to acquit them of this charg-e, 
I cannot agree to the new version, which, in my opinion, is directly cou- 
trary both to the meaning of the words, and the gencral sense of the pas- 
sagf:'. But I would su
gest, did Jf>rom, as a boy, accompany theso savage!:! 
in any of their huntinß expeditions? If he did not, how could he be an 
eye-witness of this prartice? The Attacotti in Gaul must have been ia 
the scnÍi'c 0 f Rome. 'V ere t 1H')' pcrmi tted to indulge these cannibal pro- 
!,(>Tlsiti('s at the expense, not of thc flocks, but of the ghepherds of the 
1Jl'minces? These sanguÎllar)" trophic.;; of plunder would s('a.rcely haye 
ùeen publicly exhibited in a lloman city or a Roman camp. I must leave 
the hereditary Plide of our northern neighbors at issue with the ,rel"3.city 
cf St. JHI'm. -M. 
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civilized life. Such reflections tend to enlarge the circle of 
our ideas; and to encourage the pleasing hope, that New 
Zea1and may produce, in some future age, the Hume of the 
Southern Hemisphere. ' 
Every messenger who escaped across the British Channel, 
conveyed the most melancholy and aiarming tidings to the 
ears of Valentinian; and the emperor was soon infonned that 
the two military commanders of the province had been 
surprised and cut off by the Barbarians. Severus, count of the 
domestics, was hastily despatched, and as suddenly recaJJeù, 
by the court of Treves. The representations of Jovinus 

erved only to indicate the greatness of the evil; and, after a 
long and serious consultation, the defence, or rather the 
recovery, of Britain was intrusted to the abilities of the brave 
Theodosius. The exploits of that general, the father of a 
line of emperors, have been celebrated, with peculiar com- 
placency, by the writers of the age: but his real merit 
deserved their applause; and his nomination was received, by 
the army and province, as a sure presage of approaching 
victory. lIe seized the favorable 1110111ent of navigation, and 
securely landed the numerous and veteran bands of the Ileruli 
and Batavians, the Jovians and the Victors. In his 111arch 
frorn Sandwich to London, Theodosius defeated several parties 
of the Barbarians, released a lTIuItitude of captives, and, after 
distributing to his soldiers a small portion of the spoil, estab- 
Eshed the fame of disinterested justice, by the restitution of 
the remainder to the rightful proprietors. The citizens of 
London, who had almost despaired of thcir safety, threw open 
their gates; and as soon as Theodosius had obtained frOlD the 
court of Treves the important aid of a military licutenant, and 
a civil governor, he executed, with wisdom and vigor, the 
laborious task of the deliverance of Britain. The vagrant 
soldiers were recalled to their standard; an edict of amnesty 
dispelled the public apprehensions; and his cbeerful 
xal11ple 
alleviated the rigor of martial discipline. The scattered and 
desultory ,,,a1'fare of the Barbarians, who infested the land 
und sea, deprived him of the glory of a signal victory; but 
the prudcnt spirit, and consummate art, of the R0l11an general, 
were displayed in the operations of two campaigns, which 
successively rescued every part of the province from the 
hands of a cruel and rapacious enemy. The splendor of the 
cities, and the security of the fortifications, were diligently 
restored, by the paternal care of Theodosius; who with a 
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strong hand confined the trembling Caledonians to the m 1thern 
angle of the island; and perpetuated, by the name and settle- 
ment of the new province of Valentia, the glories of the 
reign of Valentinian.l 18 The voice of poetry and parJegyric 
may add, perhaps with some degree of truth, that the unknown 
regions of Thule were stained with the Llood of the Picts; 
that the oars of Theodosius dashed the waves of the Hyper- 
borean ocean; and that the distant Orkneys we1"8 the scene of 
his naval victory over the Saxon pirates.l Í9 I-Ie left the prov- 
ince with a fair, as well as splendid, reputation; and was imme- 
diately IJcomoted to the rank of master-general of the cavalry, 
by a prince who could applaud, without envy, the merit of 
his servants. In the important station of the Upper Danube, 
the conq l1eror of Britain checked and defeated the armies of 
the Alemanni, before he was chosen to suppress the revolt of 
Africa. 
Ill. The prince who refuses to be the judge, instructs the 
people to consider him as the accomplice, of his ministers. 
The 111ilitary command of Africa had been long exercised by 
Count Romanus, and his abilities were not inadequate to his 
station; but, as sordid interest was the sole motive of his con- 
duct, he acted, on most occasions, as if he had been the 
enemy of the province, and the friend of the Barbarians of 
the desert. The three flourishing cities of Oca, Leptis, and 
Sabrata, which, under the name of Tripoli, had long consti- 
tuted a federal union,12() were obliged, for the first time, to 


118 Ammiallus has concisely represented (xx. 1. XXT'i. 4, xxvii. 8, 
xxviii. 3) the whole series of the British war. 
119 }Iorrescit . . . . ratibus . . . . imuen-ia Thule. 
IHe . . . . nee falso nomine Pict
s 
Edomuit. Scotumque v
go mucrone secutus, 
Frei;it IIyperboreas remis audacibus undas. 
Claudi:m, in iii. Cons. IIollorii, vel'. 53, &c. 
--)Iac1urunt Saxone fuso 
Orcade's: incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule, 
Seotorum cumulos flcyit glacialis Ierne. 
In iv. Cons. lIon. Yer. 31. &e. 
See' likewise Pacatus, (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 5.) nut it is not easy to 
appreciate the intrinsic value of flattery and metaphor. Compare the 
British victories of Bolanus (Statius, Sih-. Y. 2) with his real charac- 
ter, (Tacit. in Yit. A
ricol. e. 16.) 
120 Ammianus frequently mentions their conrilium annuum, lcgit- 

mum, &c. Lcpti:i and Sabrata are long since l"uiuCll; but the city of 
Oea, the native country of Apuleius, still flourishes under the pro- 
vinci::Ü denomination of Tripoli. See Cellarius (Gcogral'h. Antiqua, 
.:1S * 
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shut theIr gates against a hostile invasion; several of ioeir 
most honorable citizens were surprised and ll1assacred; the 
villages, and even the suburbs, were pillaged; and the vines 
and fruit trees of that rich territory were extirpated by the 
malicious savages of Getulia. The unhappy provinciah 
implored the protection of Romanus; but they soon found 
that their miiitary governor was not less cruel and rapacious 
than the Barbarians. As they were incapable of furnishing 
the four thousand camels, and the exorbitant present, which he 
require
, before he would march to the assistance of 'rripoli ; 
his demand was equivalent to a refusal, and he might justly 
be accused as the author of the public calamity. In the 
annual assembly of the three cities, they non1inated two 
deputies, to lay at the feet of Valentinian the customary offer- 
ing of a gold victory; and to accompany this tribute of duty, 
rather than of gratitude, with their humble complaint, that 
1hey were ruined by the enemy, and betrayed by their gov- 
ernor. If the severity of Valentinian had been rightly 
directed, it would have fanen on the guilty head of Ronlanus. 
But the count, long exercised in the arts of corruption, had 
despatched a swift and trusty messenger to secure the venal 
friendship of Remigius, master of the offices. The wisdOlD 
of the Imperial council was deceived by artifice; and their 
honest indignation was cooled by delay. At length, when the 
repetition of complaint had been justified by the repetition of 
public misfortunes, the notary Palladius was sent from the court 
of Treves, to examine the state of Africa, and the conduct of 
Romanus. The rigid impartiality of Palladius was easily 
disarmed: he was tempted to reserve for himself ct part of 
the public treasure, which he brought with him for the pay- 
n1f'llt of the troops; and from the mOlDent that he was con- 
scious of his own guilt, he could no longer refuse to attest the 
innocence and merit of the count. The charge of the Tri- 
politans was declared to be false and frivolous; and Pallndius 
himself was sent back from Treves to Africa, with a special 
commission to discover and prosecute the authors of this 
impious conspiracy against the representatives of the sovereign. 
His inquiries were managed with so JTIuch dexterity and suc- 
cess, that he compelled the citizens of Lcptis, who had sus- 
tained a recent sicge of eight days, to contradict the truth of 


tom. ii. part.. ii. p. 81,) D' Anville, (Geographic Anciennc, tom. iii. p. 
71, 72,) and :\Im"mol, (Afrique, tom. ii. p. 5G2.) 
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their own decrees, and to censure the behavior of their own 
deputies. A bloody sentence was pronounced, without hesi- 
tation, by the rash and headstrong cruelty of Valentinian. 
The president of Tripoli, who had presumed to pity the 
distress of the province, was publicly executed at Utica; four 
distinguished citizens were put to death, as the accomplices 
of the imaginary fraud; and the tongues of two others were 
cut out, Ly the express ord.er of the emperor. Romanus, 
elated by impunity, and irrÍtated by resistance, was still con- 
tinued in the n1ilitary commaud; till the Africans were P}"O- 
voked, by his avarice, to join the rebellious standard of 
Firmus, the 1\100r.1 21 
His father Nabal was one of the richest and most powerful 
of the :l\1oorish princes, who acknowledged the supremacy of 
Rome. But as he left, either by his wives or concubines, a 
very numerous posterity, the wealthy inheritance was f'agcrly 
disputed; and Zamma, one of his sons, was slain in a domestic 
quarrel by his brother Firmus. The implacable zeal, ,...ith 
which Romanus prosecuted the legal revenge of this murder, 
could be ascribed only to a motive of avarice, or personal 
hatred; but, on this occasion, his claims were just; his influ- 
ence was weighty; and Firmus clearly understood, that he 
lTIUst either present his neck to the executioner, or appeal frOln 
the sentence of the Imperial consistory, to his sword, and to 
the people.1 22 He was received as the deliverer of his coun- 
try; and, as soon as it appeared that Romanus was fonnic1able 
only to a submissive province, the tyrant of Africa became the 
object of universal contempt. The ruin of Cæsarea, which 
was plundered and burnt by the licf'ntiou
 Barbarians, con- 
vinced tbe l'cfractory cities of the danger of resistance; the 
power of Firmus was established, at least in the provinces of 
:l\faul'itania and Numidia; and it seemed to be his on Iv doubt 
whether he should assume the diadf'm of a l\Ioorish i{ing, or 
the purplc of a Roman emperor. But the imprudent and un- 
happy Africans soon discovered, that, in this rash insurrcction 


121 Ammian. xyiii. 6, Tillemont (lIist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 
2-3, 676) has di
cussed the chronological difficultie
 of the h
story of 
Couht Homanus. 
l
t The Chronology of Ammianus is loose and obscure; anelOro. 
sius (1. vii. c. 33, p. 551, edit. IIavercamp) seems to place the revolt of 
l-'irmus aftcr the deaths of Yalentinian and Yalens. Tillcmont (IIi
t. 
des Emp. tom. v. p. 691) endeavors to pick his ,vay. The patient and 
sure-footed l1î.ulc of the Alps ma.y be trusted in the mo:.t slippcry 
:paths. 
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they had not sufficiently consulted their own strength, or the 
abilities of their leader. Before he could procure any certain 
intelligence, that the en1peror of the \Vest had fixed the choice 
of a general, or that a fleet of transports was collected at the 
mouth of the Rhone, he was suddenly informed that the great 
Theodosius, with a small band of veterans, had landed near 
Igilgilis, or Gigeri, on the African coast; and the timid usurper 
sunk under the ascendant of virtue and military genius. 
Though Firmus possessed arms and treasures, his despair of 
victory irnmediately reduced him to the use of those arts, 
which, in the san1e country, and in a similar situation, had 
formerly been practised by the crafty Jugurtha. He attempted 
to deceive, by an apparent submission, the vigilance of the 
Roman general; to seduce the fidelity of his troops; and 10 
protract the duration of the war, by successively engnging tho 
independent tribes of Africa to espouse his q llanel, or to pro- 
tect his flight. Theodosius imitated the example, and obtaineò 
the success, of his predecessor l\letellus. \Vhen Firmus, in 
the character of a suppliant, accused his own rashness, and 
humbly solicited the clemency of the emperor, the lieutenant 
of Valentinian received and dismissed hilTI with a friendly 
ern brace : but he diligently required the useful and substnnti
l 
pledges of a sincere repentance; nor could he be persuaded 
by the assurances of peace, to suspend, for an instant, the 
operations of an active war. A dark conspiracy was detected 
by the penetration of Theodosius; and he satisfied, without 
much reluctance, the public indignation, which he had secretJy 
excited. Several of the guilty accomplices of Firmus were 
abandoned, according to ancient custom, to the tumult of a 
military execution; many Dlore, by the amputation of both 
their hands, continued 10 exhibit an instructive spectacle of 
horror; the hatred of the rebels was accompanjed with fear; 
and the fear of the Roman soldiers was n1ingled with respect- 
ful admiration. Amidst the boundless plains of Getulia, and 
tbe innumerable valleys of Mount Atlas, it ,vas impos
ible to 
prevent the escape of Firmus; and if thc usurper could have 
tired the patience of his antagonist, he would have secured his 
person in the depth of some remote solitude, and expected the 
hopes of a future revolution. lIe was subdued by the persc- 
verance of Theodosius; who had formed an inflexible deter- 
mination, that the war should end only by the death of the 
tyrant; and that every nation of Africa, which presumed to 
support his cause, should be involved in his ruin. j\t the h('l1'"l 
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of a small body of troops, which seldom exceeded three thou- 
sand five hundred men, the Roman general advanced, with a 
steady prudence, devoid of rashness or of fear, into the heart 
of a country, where he was sometimes attacked by armies of 
twenty thousand 1\loors. The boldness of his charge dismayed 
the irregular Barbarians; they were disconcerted by his sea- 
sonable and orderly retreats; they were continually batHed by 
the unknown resources of the military art; and they fclt and 
confessed the just superiority which was assumed by the leader 
of a civilized nation. 'Vhen Theodosius entered the extensivc 
rlominions of Igmazen, king of the Isaflenses, the haughty sav- 
age required, in words of defiance, his name, and the object 
of his expedition. "I am," replied the stern and disdainful 
count, " I am the general of Valentinian, the lord of the \vorlJ ; 
who has sent Ine hither to pursue and punish a desperate 
robber. Deliver him instantly into my hands; and be assured, 
that if thou dost not obey the commands of my invincible 
sovereign, thou, Rnd the people over whom thou reignest, 
shall be utterly extirpated." * As soon as Ignmzen was sat- 
isfied, that his enelny had strength and resolution to execute 
the fatal menace, he consented to purchase a necessary peace 
by the saC'rifice of a guilty fugitive. The guards that were 
placed to secure the person of Firmus deprived him of the 
hopes of escape; and the :Moorish tyrant, after wine had 
extinguished the sense of danger, disappointed the insulting 
tl'iumph of the Romans, by strangling himself in the night. 
B.is dead body, the only present which Igmazen could offer to 
the conqueror, was carelessly thrown upon a camel; and 
Thcodosius, leading back his ,"ictorious troops to Sitifi, ,vas 
saluted by the warmest acclamations of joy and loyaltyY
3 
Africa had been lost by the vices of Romanus; it was 
restored by the virtues of Theodosius; and our curiosity may 
be usefully directed to the inquiry of the rC'spective treatment 
which the two generals received from the Imperial court. 
The authority of Count Romanus had been suspended by the 
master.general of the cavalry; and he was committed to safe 


123 Ammrtm. xxix. 5. The text of this long chapter (fifteen quarto 
pagc:;;) is broken and corrupted; and the narrative is perplexed by 
the want of chronological and geographical landmarks. 


. The war was longer protracted than this sentcncc would lead us to 
suppose: .it was not till defeatcd more than once, that 19mazen )icldcd. 
A.1ùJ11. XXIX. o. - )1. 
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and honorable custody till the end of the war. His crimes 
were proved by the most authentic evidence; and the public 
expected, with some impatience, the decree of severe justice 
But the partial Ðnd powerful favor of l\IellGbaucles encourageù 
him to challenge his legal judges, to obtain repeated delays for 
the purpose of procuring a crowd of friendly witnesses, and, 
finally, to cover his guilty conduct, by the additional guilt of 
fraud and forgery. About the same time, the restorer of 
Britain and Africa, on a vague suspicion that his name and 
services were superior to the rank of a subject, was ignomini- 
ollsly beheaded at Carthage. "\r alentinian no longer reigned; 
and the death of Theodosius, as well as the impunity of Ro- 
rnanus, may justly be imputed to the arts of the ministers, who 
abused the confidence, and deceived the inexperienced youth, 
of his sons.l 24 
If the geographical accuracy of Ammianus had been fortu- 
nately bestowed on the British exploits of Theoclosius, we 
should have traced, with eager curiosity, the distinct and 
domestic footsteps of his march. But the tedious enumeration 
of the unknown and uninteresting tribes of .Africa may be 
reduced to the general remark, that they \\Tere all of the swarthy 
race of the 1\1001's; that they inhabited the back settlements 
of the Mauritanian and Numidian province, the country, as 
they have since been termed by the Arabs, of dates and of 
locusts; 123 and that, as the Roman power declined in .Africa, 
the bonndary of civilized Inanners and cultivated land was 
insensibly contracted. Beyond the utlnost limits of the 1\loo1's, 
the vast and inhospitable desert of the South e
tends above a 
thousand miles to the banks of the Niger. The ancients, who 
had a very faint and imperfect knowledge of the great penin- 
sula of Africa, were sometimes ten1pted to believe, that the 
torrid zone must ever remain destitute of inhabitants; 126 an"d 
they sometimes amused their fancy by filling the vacant space 


.2-1 Ammian. xxviii. 4. Orosius, 1. ,'ii. c. 33, p. 551, 652. Jerom. 
in Chron. p. 187. 
125 I,eo Africanus (in the Viaggi di Ramusio, tom. i. fol. 78-83) 
has traced a curious picturc of the people and the country; which 
are more minutely dcscribed in the Afrique de .Marmol, tom. iii. p. 
1-5/5. 
126 This uninhabitable zone was gradually reduced, by the improve- 
ments of ancicnt geography, from forty-five to twcnty-four, or even 
sixteen d(\grees of latitucte. See a lcarnccl and judicious note of Dr 
RobcrtsOJ'1 lIist. of Amcrica, Y01. i. p. 4.26. 
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with headless men, or rather monsters; 127 with horned and 
cloven-footed satyrs; 128 with fabulous centaurs; l
D and with 
human pygmies, who waged a bold and doubtful warf.:'lre against 
the cranes.1 30 Carthage would have trembled at the strange 
intelligence that the countries on either side of the equator 
were filled with innumerable nations, who ditTered only in 
their color fronl the ordinary appearance of the human specie;; ; 
and the subjects of the Roman empire might have anxiously 
expected, that the swarms of Barbarians, which issued from 
the North, would soon be encountered frOl11 the South by new 

warms of Barbarians, equally fierce and equally formfdable. 
l'hese gloomy terror8 would indeed have been dispelled by a 
dlore intimate acquaintance with the character Qf their African 
'
nemies. The inaction of the negroes does not seem to be the 
...
ífect either of their virtue or of their pusillanimity. They 
.ndulge, like the rest of mankind, their passions and appetites; 
Ind the adjacent tribes are engaged in frequent acts of hos. 

lity.131 But their rude ignorance has never invented any 


121 Intra, Ri credere libet, vix jam homines et magis semiferi . 
ßlemmycs, Satyri, &c. Pomponius 
Iela, i. 4, p. 26, edit. V 033. in 
Svo. Pliny philosophically explains (vi. 35) the irrcgularities of 
nature, which he had credulously admitted, (v. 8.) 
121:1 If the satyr was the Orallg-outang, the grcat human ape, (:Buf- 
fon, lIist. N at. tom. xiv. p. 43, &c.,) one of that species might actually 
be shown alive at Alexandria, in the reign of Constantine. Yet some 
difficulty will still remain about the conversation which St. Anthony 
held with one of these pious savagcs, in the desert of Thebais. (J e- 
rom. in Vito Paul. Eremit. tom. i. p. 238.) 
129 St. Anthony likewise met one of these monsters; whose exist- 
encc \\ as seriously asserted by the emperor Claudius. The public 
laughed; but his })ræfect of Egypt had the adùress tò send an artful 
preparation, the emba.lmed corpse of a IIippocentaur, which was 
preserved almost a century afterwards in the Imperial palace. See 
Pliny, (lIist. Natur. vii. 3,) and the judicious ob:,ervations of Freret, 
(
I(>moires de l' Acaù. tom. vii. p. 321, &c.) 
130 The fable of the pygmies is as old as Homer, (Iliad. iii. G.) 
The pygmies of India and L"Ethiopia were (tri
pith[lmi) twenty-seven 
. iuches high. Every spring their cavalry (mounted on rams and 
goats) marched, in battlc array, to destroy the cranes' eggs, aliter 
lsays I)liny) futuris gregibus uon resisti. Their houses were built of 
mud, feathers, and eg 6 -shells. Sce Pliny, (vi. 33, vii. 2,) and t:;trabo, 
(1. ii. p. 121.) 
131 The third and fourth volumes of the valuable IIistoire de" V oy. 
ages describe the present state of the .K egroes. The nations of the 
sea-coast have bccn polished by European commerce; find thOS8 of 
":.he inland country have bC(,ll improved by l\loOl"ish colonies.* 


.. The martial tribes in chain armor, discovered by Dcnham, arc )fahom 
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effectual weapons of defence, or of destructjr>l1; they appear 
Incapable of forming any extensive plans of government, or 
conquest; and the obvious inferiority of their mental faculties 
nas been discovered and abused by the nations of the temperate 
zone. Sixty thousand blacks are annually embarked frorn the 
coast of Guinea, never to return to their native country; but 
they are embarked in chains; 1:12 and this constant emigration, 
which, in the space of two centuries, might have furnished 

Hmies to oyerrun the globe, accuses the guilt of Europe, and 
1he weakness of Africa. 
IV. The ignominious treaty, which saved the army of 
Jovian, had been l
lithfully f'xecuted on the side of the Ro- 
mans; and as they had solemnly renounced the sovereignty 
and alliance of A.rmenia and Iberia, those tributary kingdoms 
were exposed, without protection, to the arn1S of the Persian 
1110narch)33 SapoI' entered the Armenian territories at the 
head of a formidable host of cuirassiers, of archers, and of 
mercenary foot; but it was the invariable practice of SapoI' to 
mix war and negotiation, and to consider falsehood and pm:iury 
as the most powerful instruments of regal policy. lIe afIected 
to praise the prudent and moderate conduct of the king of 
.Armenia; and the unsuspicious 'Tiranus was persuaded, by 
the repeated assurances of insidious friendship, to deliver his 
person into the hands of a faithless and cruel enemy. In the 
Inidst of a splendid entertainment, he was hound in chains of 
silver, as an honor due to the blood of the Arsacides; and, 
after a short confinen1ent in the Tower of Oblivion at Ecbat- 
ana, he was released from the miseries of life, eithcr by his 


]32 Histoire Philosophique et Politique, &c., tom. iv. p. 192. 
133 The evidcnce of Ammianu
 is Ol"iginal and decisive, (xxvii. 12.) 
ì\Ioses of Chorene, (1. iü. c. 17, p. 249, and c. 34, p. 269,) and Proco- 
pius, (dc Bell. Persico, 1. i. c. õ, p. 17, edit. Louvre,) have been con- 
sulted: but those historians who confound distinct facts, repeat the 
same events, and introduce strange stories, must be used with diffi 
dence and caution.. 


etan; the great question of the inferiority of the African triùes in their 
mental hculties will probaùly be experimentally resolved before the close 
of the century; but the Slave Trade still continues, and will, it is to be 
feared, till the spirit of ga.in is subdued by the spirit of Christian human- 
ity.-M. 
-. The statemcnt of Ammianus is more brief and succinct, but harmo- 
nizes with the more complicated history developed by :M. St. Martin from 
the Armenian writers, and from Procopius J who wrote, as he states. from 
Armenian authorities. -)1. 
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own dagger, or by that of an assassin. * The kingdOlTI of 
Armenia was reduced to the state of a Persian province; the 
aùrninistration was shared between a distinguished satrap and 
a favorite eunuch; and Sapor marched, without delay, to sub- 
due the martial spirit of the Iberians. Sauro maces, who 
reigned in that country by the permission of .the emperors, 
was expelled by a supp,rior force; and, as an insult on the 
majesty of Rome, the king of kings placed a diadem on the 
head of his abject vassal Aspacuras.. 'rho city of Arto- 
gerassa 134 was the only place of Armenia t which presumed 
to resist the efforts of his arms. The treasure deposited in 
that strong fortress tempted the avarice of Sapor; but the 
danger of Olympias, the wife or widow of the Arn1enian king, 
excited the public compassion, and animated the desperate 
valor of her subjects and soldiers.
 The Persians were sur- 
prised and repulsed under the walls of Artogerassa, by a Lo] d 
and \vell-concerted sally of the besieged. But the forces of 
Sapor were continually renewed and increased; the hopeless 


13-1 Perh
ps Artagera, or Ardis; under whose walls Caius, the 
grandson of Augustus, was wounded. This fortress was situate abovc 
Amida, near one of the sources of the Tigris. See D' Anville, Geo- 
graphic Aneicnne, tom. ii. p. 106. t 


. According to :M. St. Martin, Sapor, though supported by the two apos- 
tate Armenian princes, :Meroujan the Ardzronnian and Vahan the l\Iami- 
gonian, was gallantly resisted by Arsaces, and his brave though impious 
wife Pharandsem. His troops were defeated by Vasag, the high constable 
of the kingdom. (See M. St. Martin.) But after four years' courageous 
defence of his kingdom, Arsaces was abandoned by his nobles, and obliged 
to accept the perfidious hospitality of Sapor. He was blinded and impris- 
oned in the" Castle of Oblivion;" his brave general Vasag was flayed 
alive; his skin stu
fed and placed near the king in his lonely prison. It 
was not till many years after (A. D. 371) that he stabbed himself, accord- 
ing to the romantic story, (St. 1\'1. iii. 387, 389,) in a paroxysm of excite- 
ment at his r('storation to royal honors. St. :Martin, Additions to Le Beau, 
iii. 283, 296. -M. 
t St. Martin agree's with Gibbon, that it was the same fortress with 
Ardis. Note, p. 3ï3. - M. 
:t Artaxata, Vagharschabad, or Edchmiadzin, Erovantaschad, and many 
other cities, in all of which there was a considerable Jewish population, 
Were taken and destroyed. - M. 
9 Pharandsem, not Olympias, refusing the orders of her captive hus- 
band to SUI render herself to Sapor, threw herself into Artogerassa. 
St. Martin, iii. 2j3, 302. She defended herself for fourteen months, till 
famine and di"ease had left few survivors out of 11,000 soldiers and 6000 
women who had taken refuge in the fortress. She then threw open the 

ates with her own hand. M. St. Martin adds, what even the horrors of 
Oriental warfare will scarcely permit us to credit, that she was exposed by 
Sapor on a public scaffold to the brutal lusts of his soldiery, and afterwards 

mpaled, iii. 373, &c. -)1. 
VOL. II. 49 
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courage of the garrison was exhausted; the strength of t!1C 
walls yielded to the assault; and the proud conqueror, after 
wasting the rebellious city. with fire and sword, led away cap- 
tive an unfortunate queen; who, in a more auspicious hour, 
had been the destined bride of the son of Constantine.I 35 Yet 
if Sapor already triumphed in the easy conquest of two 
dependent kingdoms, he soon felt, that a country is unsubdued 
as long as the minds of the people are actuated by a hostile 
and contumacious spirit. The satraps, whom he was obliged 
to trust, eInbraced the first opportunity of regaining the affection 
of their countrymen, and of signalizing their immortal hatred 
to the Persian name. Since the conversion of the Armenians 
and Iberians, those nations considered the Christians as the 
favo1'Ïtes, and the l\Iagians as the adversaries, of the Supremtt. 
Being: the influence of the clergy, over a superstitious people 
was uniformly exerted in the cause of Rome; and as long as 
the successors of Constantine disputed with those of Artaxerxes 
the sovereignty of the intermediate provinces, the religious 
connection always threw a decisive advantage into the scale 
of the empire. A numerous and active party acknowledged 
Para, the son of Tiranus, as the lawful sovereign of Armenia, 
and his title to the throne was deeply rooted in the hereditary 
succession of five hundred years. By the unanimous consent 
of the Iberians, the country was equally divided between the 
rival princes; and Aspacuras, who owed his diadem to the 
choice of Sapor, was obliged to declare, that his regard for his 
children, who were detained as hostages by the tyrapt, was 
the only considerdtion which prevented him from openly 
:renouncing the alliance of Persia. The empel'or Valens, who 
respected the obligations of the treaty, and who was appre- 
hensive of involving the East in a dangerous war, ventured, 
with slow and cautious measures, to support the Roman party 
in the kingdoms of Iberia and Armenia. t Twelve legions 
established the authority of Sauromaces on the banks of the 
Cyrus. The Euphrates was protected by the valor of Arin- 
theus. A powerful army, under the command of Count 
Trdjan, and of Vadomair, king of the Alemanni, fixed their 
camp on the confines of Armenia. But they \rere strictly 


13S Tillemont (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 701) proves, from 
chronology, thnt Olympias must have been the mother of Para.. 


· An error according to St. M. 273. - J\I. 
t According to Themistius, quoted by St. Martin, he once advanced to 
the l'iiIis, iii. 436. -)1. 
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enjoined not to commit the first hostilities, which might be 
understood as a breach of the treaty: and such was the 
implicit obedience of the Roman general, that they retreated, 
with exemplary patience, under a shower of Persian arrows, 
till they had clearly acquired a just title to an honorable and 
legitimate victory . Yet these appearances of war insensibly 
subsided in a vain and tedious negotiation. The contending 
parties supported their cIaims by mutual reproaches of perfidy 
and an1bition; and it should seem, that the original treaty was 
expressed in very obscure terms, since they were reduced to 
the necessity of making their inconclusive appeal to the partial 
testimony of the generals of the 1\vo nations, who had assisted 
at the negotiations.l 36 The invasion of the Goths and Huns, 
which soon afterwards shook the foundations of the Roman 
empire, exposed the provinces of Asia to the arms of Sapor. 
But the declining age, and perhaps the infirmities, of the u\on- 
arch suggested new maxims of tranquillity and moderation. 
B.is death, which happened in the full n1aturity of a reign of 
seventy years, changed in a mOluent the court and councils of 
Persia; and their attention was most probably engaged by 
domestic troubles, and the distant efforts of a Carrnanian war.1 31 
'"fhe remembrance of ancient injuries was lost in the enjoy- 
ment of peace. The kingdoms of Armenia and Iberia were 
permitted, by the mutual, though tacit consent of both empires, 
to resume their doubtful neutrality. In the first years of the 
reign of Theodosius, a Persian embassy arrived at Constanti- 
nople, to excuse the unjustifiable measures of the former 
reign; and to offer, as the tribute of friendship, 01" even of 
respect, a splendid present of gems, of silk, and of Indian 
elephants.l 3S 


136 AmmiallUS (xxyii. 12, xxix. I, xxx. 1, 2) has descdbed tho 
('ycnts, without the dates, of the })ersian war. lI{oses of Chorene 
(llist. Annen. 1. iii. c. 28, p. 261, c. 31, p. 266, c. 3':;, p. 271) afiords 
AOlne additional facts; but it is extremely difficult to sepa.rate truth 
from tilLIe. 
137 Artaxerxcs was the successor and brother (the cousin-gcrman) of 
the great Sapor; and the guardian of his son, Sapor III. 
Aga.thißS, 
1. iv. p. 136, edit. Louvre.) See the Universal History, vol. xi. p. 86, 
161. The authors of that unequal work have compiled the Sassalliall 
dynasty with erudition and diligence; but it is a preposterous 
arrangement to divide the Roman and Oriental accounts into two 
distinct histories.- 
138 Pacatus in Pancgyr. Vet. :xii. 22, and Orosius, 1. vii. c. 34. 


· On the war of Sapor with the Bactrialls, which diverted his attention 
from Armcnia, see St. M. iii. 387. -!aI. 
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In the general picture of the affairs of the East under the 
reign of Valens, the adventures of Para forln one of the most 

triking and singular objects. The noble youth, by the per.. 

unsion of his mother 01ympias, had escaped throucrh the 
Pc r
ian host that besieged Artogerassa, and implored the pro- 
tectIOn of the emperor of the East. By his timid councils, 
J)ara was alternately supported, and recalled, and restored, and 
betrayed. The hopes of the Armenians were sOlnetimps 
raised by the presence of their natural sovereign,* and the 
n1inisters of Valens were satisfied, that they preser.ved the 
integrity of the public faith, if their vassal was not suffered to 
aSSUlne the diadem and titJe of King. But they soon repented 
of their own rashness. They were confounded by the re- 
proaches and threats of the Persian monarch. They found 
reason to distrust the cruel add inconstant temper of Para 
himself; who sacrificed, to the slightest suspicions, the lives 
of his most faithful servants, and held.a secret and disgrace- 
ful correspondence with the assassin of his father and the 
enemy of his country. Under the specious pretence of con- 
sulting with the emperor on the subject of their common in- 
terest, Para was persuaded to descend from the mountains of 
.Armenia, where his party was in arms, and to trust his inde- 
pendence and safety to the discretion of a perfidious court. 
'rho king of Armenia, for such he appeared in his own eyes 
n nd in those of his nation, was received with due honors by 
the governors of the provinces throügh which he passed; 
but when he arrived at Tarsus in Cilicia, his progress was 
stopped under various pretences; his 1110tions were watched with 
respectful vigilance, and he gradual1y discovered, that be was 
a prisoner in the hands of the Romans. Para suppressed his 
indignation, dissembled his fears, and after secretly preparing 
his escape, mounted on horsebac1{ with three hundred of his 
i
lithful followers. The officer stationed at the door of his 
apartment immediately communicated his flight to the consular 
of Cilicia, who overtook him in the suburbs, and endeavored, 
without .success, to di
suacle him from prosecuting his rash and 
dangerous design. A legion was ordered to l)ursue the royal 
fugitive; but the pursuit of infantry could not be very alarm- 


Ictumque turn fædus cst, quo unhrersus Oriens usque ad nunc 
(A. D. 416) tranquillissime fruitur. 


· On the l'econqucst of Armenia by Para, or rather by Mouschegh. the 
Mamigonian, see St. :M. iii. 375 J 383. - M. 
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ing to a body of light cavalry; and upon the first cloud or 
arrows that was discharged into the air, they retreated with 
precipitation to the gates of Tarsus. After an incessant march 
of two days and two nights, Para and his Armenians reached 
the banks of the Euphrates; but the passage of the river, 
which they were obliged to swim,. was attended with some 
delay and some loss. The country was alarmed; and the two 
roads, which were only separated by an interval of three miles, 
had been occupied by a thousand archers on horseback, under 
the command of a count and a tribune. Para must have 
yielded to superior force, if the accidental arrival of a friendly 
traveller had not revealed the danger and the means of escape. 
A darl{ and almost impervious path securely conveyed the 
Armenian troop through the thicket; and Para had left behind 
him the count and the tribune, while they patiently expected 
his approach along the public highways. They returned to the 
hnperial court to excuse their want of diligence or success: 
and seriously alleged, that the king of Armenia, who was a skil- 
ful magician, had transformed himself and his followers, and 
passed before their eyes under a borrowed shnpe.t After his 
return to his native kingdom, Para still continued to profess 
hinlself the friend and allv of the Romans: but the Romans 
had injured him too deeply ever to forgive, and the secret 
sentence of his death was signed in the council of Valens" 
The execution of the bloody deed was committed to the subtle 
prudence of Count Trajan; and he had the luerit of insinu- 
ating himself into the confidence of the credulous prince, that 
he might find an opportunity of stabbing him to the heart. 
Para was invited to a Roman banquet, which had been pre- 
pared with all the pomp and sensuality of the East; the hall 
resounded with cheerful music, r:nd the company was already 
heated with wine; when the count retired for an instant, drew 
his sword, and gave the signal of the murder. A robust and 
desperate Barbarian instantly rushed on the king of Armenia; 
and though he bravely defended his life with the first weapon 
that chance offered to his hand, the table of the Imperial 
general was stained with the royal blood of a guest, and an 
ally. Such were the weak and wicked maxims of the Roman 
administration, that, to attain a doubtful object of political 


· On planks floated by bladders. - M. 
t It is curious enough that the Anllcnian historian, Faustus of Byzan- 
tium, represents Para as a magician. His impious mother Pharandsem 
bad devoted him to the demons 011 his birth. St. 
1. i v. 23. - }.L 
49* · 
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interest, the laws of nations, and the sacred rights of hospitality 
were inhumanly violated in the face of the world. 139 
V. During a peaceful interval of thirty years, the Romans 
secured their frontiers, and the Goths extended their dominions. 
The victories of the great I-If'rmanric,140 J{ing of the Ostrow 
goths, and the most noble of the }'ace of the AlTIali, have been 
cOlnpared, by the enthusiasm of his countrymen, to the 
exploits of Alexander; with this singular, and almost incred- 
ible, difference, that the martial spirit of the Gothic hero, 
instead of being supported by the vigor of youth, was di,ttw 
played with glory and success in the extreme period of humc:1ft 
life, be-tween the age of fourscore and one hundred and t
ll 
years. The independent tribes were persuaded, or compelled, 
to acknowledge the king of the Ostrogoths as the sovereign of 
the Gothic nation: the chiefs of the Visigoths, or Thervingi, 
renounced the royal title, and assumed the more humble 
appellation of Judges; and, among those judges, Athanaric, 
Fritigern, and Alavivus, were the most illustrious, by their 
personal merit, as well as by thcir vicinity to the Roman prov- 
inces. These domestic conquests, which increased the mili- 
tary power of Hermanric, enlarged his ambitious designs. lIe 
invaded the adjacent countries of the North; and twelve con.. 
siderable nations, whose names and limits cannot be accurately 
defined, successively yielded to the superiority of the Gothic 
arms. HI The Heruli, who inhabited the marshy lands near 
the lake l'rlæotis, were renowned for their strength and agility; 
and the assistance of their light infantry was eügerly solicited, 


139 See in Ammianus (xxx. 1) the aclyenturcs of Para. J\Ioses of 
Chorene cans him Tiridates; and tells a long, and not improbable, 
story of his son Gnelus, who afterwards made himself popular in 
Armenia, and provoked the jealousy of the reigning king, (1. iii. e. 
21, &c., p. 253, &e.). 
140 The concise account of the reign and conquests of Ilermanric 
seems to be one of the valuable fragments which JOfnandcs (c. 28) 
borrowecl from the Gothic histories of Ablavius, or Cassiodorus. 
141 
I. de Buat (Ilist. des Peuples de rEm'ope, tom. vi. p. 311-329) 
investigates, with more inùustry-than success, the nations subdued 
by the arms of Ilermanric. He denies the existence of the Va-sino.. 
broncæ, on account of the immoderate length of their name. Yet t!l& 
French envoy to Rat.isbon, Of Dresden, must have traversed tho 
country of the Jlediomatrici. 


. This note is a tissue of mistakes. Tiridatcs and Para are t,vo totaBy 
different persons. Tiridatcs was the father of Gnel, first husband of Pha- 
randsem J the mother of Para. St. :l\Iartin, iv. 27. -:M. 
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and highly esteemed, in aU the wars of tbe Barbarians. But 
the active spirit of the Heruli was subdued by the slow and 
steady perseverance of the Goths; and, after a bloody action, 
in which the king was slain, the rernains of that warlike tribe 
Lecame a useful accession to the camp of Hermanric. He 
then marched against the Venedi; unskilled' in the use of 
arms, anù formidable only by their numbers, which filled" the 
wide extent of the plains of modern Poland. The victorious 
Goths, who were not inferior in numbers, prevailed in the con- 
test, by the decisive advantages of exercise and discipline. 
After the submission of the Venedi, the conqueror advanced, 
without resistance, as far as the confines of the Æstii ; 142 an 
ancient people, whose nmne is still preserved in the province 
of Esthonia. Those distant inhabitants of the Baltic coast 
were supported by the labors of agriculture, enriched by the 
trade of amber, and consecrated by the peculiar worship of 
the 1\lother of the Gods. But the scarcity of iron obliged the 
Æstian warriors to content themselves with wooden clubs; and 
the reduction of that wealthy country is ascribed to the pru- 
òence, rather than to the arms, of Hermanric. I-fis dominions 
which extended from the Danube to the Baltic, included the 
native seats, anù the recent aCfluisitions, of the Goths; and he 
reigned over the greatest part of Germany and Scythia with 
the authority of a conqueror, and sometimes with the cruelty 
of a tyrant. But he reigned over a part of the globe incapable 
of perpetuating and adorning the glory of its heroes. The 
name of Hermanric is aln10st buried in oblivion; his exploits 
are imperfectly known; and the Romans themselves ap- 
peared unconscious of the progress of an aspiring power, 
which threatened the liberty of the North, and the pëace of 
the empire. 143 
The Goths haJ contracted an hereditary attachment for the 
J mpcriul house of Constantine, of whose power and liberality 
they had received so nlany signal proofs. They respected 
the public peace; and if a hostile band sometimes presumed 
. to pass the Roman limit, their irregular couduct was candidly 


. 


H:l The ('dition of Grotius (Jornandes, r 642) exhibits tho name 
of Æstri. But reason find tho Ambrosiar.. 
l
. have restored the 
JRstii, whose manners and situatioll arc ex 1ressed by the ,pencil of 
Tacitus, (Germani a, c. 45.) 
14:$ Ammian.ls (xxxi. 3) observes, in gener
l terms, Ermcnr:chi 
. . . . nobilissimi Regis, 
t per multa variaquo fortiter facta, vicillis 
gcntibu8 formiclati, &c. 
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ascribed to the ungovernable spirit of the Barbarian vouth" 
Their contempt for two new and obscure princes, wh
 had 
been raised to the throne by a popular election, inspired the 
Goths with bolder hopes; and, while they agitated some de- 
sign of marching their confederate force under the national 
standard,J44 they were easily tempted to embrace the party of 
Procopius; and to foment, by their dangerous aid, the civil 
discord of the ROlllans. The public treaty might stipulate no 
more than ten thousand auxiliaries; but the design was so 
zealously adopted by the chiefs of the Visigoths, that the army 
which passed the Danube amounted to the number of thirty 
thousand men.l 45 They marched with the proud confidencë, 
that their invincible valor would decide the fate of the Roman 
empire; and the provinces of Thrace groaned under the 
weight of the Barbarians, who displayed the insolence of 
masters and the licentiousness of enemies. But the intem- 
perance which gratified their appetites, retarded their prog- 
ress; and before the Goths could receive any certain intelli- 
gence of the defeat and death of Procopius, they perceived, 
by the hostile state of the country, that the civil and military 
powers were resumed by his successful rival. A chain of 
posts and fortifications, skilfully disposed by Valens, or the 
generals of Valens, resisted their march, prevented their re- 
treat, and intercepted their subsistence. The fierceness of 
the Barbarians was tamed and suspended by hunger; they 
indignan"tly threw down their arms at the feet of the con- 
queror, who offered them food and chains: the numerous 
captives were distributed in all the cities of the East; and the 
provincials, who were soon familiarized with their savage 
appearånce, ventured, by degrees, to measure their own 
strength with these formidable adversaries, whose name had 
so long been the object of their terror. The king of Scythia 
(and l-I ermanric alone could deserve so lofty a title) was 
grieved and exasperated by this national calamity. I-lis mll" 


144. Valens . . . . docetur relationibus Ducum, gent em Gothorum, 
e;\ tempestate intactam iùeoque sævissimam, eonspirantcm in unum, · 
ad pervadcllda parari collimitia Thraciarum. Ammian. xxvi. 6. 
l4ã 
:1. de Buat (IIist. des Peuples de l'Europe, tom. vi. p. 332) has 
curiously ascertained the real number of these auxiliaries. The 3000 
of Ammianus, and the 10,000 of Zosimus, were only the first divis 
ions of the Gothic army.. 


* 1\1. St. 1\Iartin (iii. 24.6) denies that there is any authority for the9 
Ilumbers. - 1\1. 
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bassadors loudly complained, at the court of Valens, of the 
infraction of the ancient and solemn alliance, which had so 
long subsisted between the Romans and the Goths. They 
alleged, that they had fulfilled the duty of allies, by assisting 
the kinsman and successor of the emperor Julian; they re- 
quired the imn'1ediate restitution of the noble captives; and 
they urged a very singular claim, that the Gothic generals, 
marching in arms, and in hostile array, were entitled to the 
sacred character and privileges of ambassadors. The decent, 
but peremptory, refusal of these extravagant demands, was 
signified to the Barbarians by Victor, master-general of the 
cavalry; who expr
ssed, with force and dignity, the just 
complaints of the emperor of the East.l 46 The negotiation 
was interrupted; and the manly exhortations of Valentinian 
encouraged his timid brother to vindicate the insulted majesty 
of the empire).47 
The splendor and magnitude of this Gothic war are cel- 
ebrated by a contemporary historian: 148 but the events 
scarcely deserve the attention of posterity, except as the 
preliminary steps of the approaching decline and fall of the 
empire. Instead of leading the nations of Germany anù 
Scythia to the banks of the Danube, or even to the gates of 
Constantinople, the aged monarch of the Goths resigneù to 
the brave Athanaric the danger and glory of a defensive.. war, 
against an enemy, who wielded with a feeble hand the powers 
of a mighty state. A bridge of boats was established upon 
the Danube; the presence of Valens animated his troops; and 
his ignorance of the art of war was compensated by personal 
bravery, and a wise deference to the advice of Victor and 
Arintheus, his masters-general of the cavalry and infantry. 
The operations of the campaign WE're conducted by their skill 
J.t6 The march, find subsequent negotiation, are described in the 
Fragments of Eunapiuf', (Excerpt. Legat. p. 18, edit. Louvrc.) The 
provincials, who afterwarù.s became familiar 'with the Barbarians, 
found that their strength was more apparcnt than real. They Were 
tall of stature; but their legs were clumsy, and their bhoulders were 
uarrow. 
1.,11 Valcns enim. ut consu1to placucrat fratri. cujus rcgeb[ltur arbit- 
rio, firma {'oncussit in Gothoc; ratione justtl permotus. Ammianus 
(xx'\ii. 4) then proceedq to ùescribe. not the country of the Goths, 
but the peaceful and obeùient province of Thrace, which was not 
affected by the war. 
148 Eunapius, in Excerpt. Legat. p. 18, 19. The Greek sophist must 
have considered as one and the sante war, the whole series of Gothic 
nistory till tho victories and peace of Theodosius. 
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nnd experience; but they found it impossible to drive the 
Visigoths from their strong posts in the mountains; and the" 
de\rastation of the plains obliged the Romans themselves to 
repass the Danube on the approach of winter. The incessant 
rains, which swelled the waters of the river, produced a tacit 
suspension of arms, and confined the emperor Val ens, during 
the whole course of the ensuing summer, to hIS camp of :Mar- 
cianopolis. The third year of the war was more favorable to 
the Romans, and more pernicious to the Goths. The inter- 
ruption of trade deprived the Barbarians of the objects of 
luxury, which they already confounded with the necessaries 
of life; and the desolation of a very extensive tract of coun- 
try threatened them with the horrors of famine. Athanaric 
was provoked, or compel1ed, to risk a battle, which he lost, in 
the plains; and the pursuit was rendered more bloody by the 
cruel precaution of the victorious generals, who had promised 
a large reward for the head of every Goth that was brought 
into the Imperial camp. The submission of the Barbarians 
appeased the resentment of Valens and his council: the em- 
peror listened with satisfaction to the flattering and eloquent 
remonstrance of the senate of Constantinople, which assumed, 
for the first time, a share in the public deliberations; and the 
same generals, Victor and Arintheus, who h
d successfully 
directerl the conduct of the war, were empowered to regulate 
the conditions of peace. The freedom of trade, which the 
Goths had hitherto enjoyed, was restricted to two cities on the 
Danube; the rashness of their leaders was severely punished 
by the suppression of their pensions and subsidies; and the 
exception, which was stipulated in favor of Athanaric alone, 
was more advantageous than honorable to the Judge of the 
Visigoths. Athanaric, who, on this occasion, appears to have 
consulted his private interest, without expecting the orders of 
his sovereign, supported his own dignity, and that of his tribe, 
ill the personal intel.view which was proposed by the ministers 
of Valens. lIe persisted in his declaration, that it ,,,-as impos- 
sible for him, without incurring the guilt of pel:jury, ever to 
set his foot on the territory of the empire; and it is 1110re than 
probable, that his regard for the sanctity.of an oath was con- 
firmed by the recent and fatal cXal11ples of Roman treachery. 
'The Danube, which separated the dominions of the two inde- 
pendent nations, was chosen for the scene of the conference. 
Ffhe emperor of the East, and the Judge of the Visigoths, 
accompanied by an equal nU111bcr of armed followers, ad. 
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vanced in their respective barges to the middle of the stream. 
After the ratification of the treaty, and the delivery of hos- 
tages, Valens returned in triumph to Constantinople; and the 
Goths remained in a state of tranquillity about six years; tin 
they were violently impelled Dgainst the Roman elnpire by an 
innumerable host of Scythian
, who appeared to issue from 
the frozen regions of the North.I 49 
The emperor ðf the \Vest, who had resigned to his brother 
the command of the Lower Danube, reserved for his immedi- 
ate care the defence of the Rhætian and rUyrian provinces, 
which spread so many hundred n1Ïtes along the greatest of the 
European rivers. The active policy of Valentinian was con- 
tinually employed in adding new fortifications to the security 
of the frontier: but the abuse of this poticy provoked the just 
resentment of the Barbarians. The Quadi complained, that 
the ground for an intended fortress had been marked out on 
their territories; and their complaints were urged with so 
much reason and moderation, that Equitius, D1aster-general of 
lIIyricum, consenteù to suspend the prosecution of the work, 
till he should be more clearly informed of the will of his sov- 
ereign. This fair occasion of injuring a rival, 'and of ad- 
vancing the fortune of his son, was eagerly emoraced by the 
inhuman Maximin, the præfect, or rather tyrant, of Gaul. 
The passions of Valentinian were impatient of control; and he 
credulously listened to the assurances of his favorite, that 
if the government of Valeria, and the direction of the work, 
were intrusted to the zeal of his son Marcellinus, the emperor 
should no longer be im portuned with the audacious remon- 
strances of the Barbarians. The subjects of Rome, and the 
natives of Germany, were insulted by the arrogance of a young 
nnd worthless minister, who considered his rapid elevation as 
the proof and reward of his superior n1erit. He afIccted, 
however, to receive the modest application of Gabinius, king 
of the Quadi, with some attention and regard: but this artful 
civility concealed a dark and bloody design, and the credulous 
prince was persuaded to accept the pressing invitation of Mar- 


149 The Gothic war is described by .A.mmianus, (xxvii. 5,) Zosimus, 
(1. iv. p. 211-214,) and Themistius, (Orat. x. p. 129-141.) Tho 
orator Themistiu:i was sent from the senate of Constantinople to con- 
gratulate the victorious emperor; and his servile eloquence compares 
Valens on the Danube to Achilles in the Scamandcr. J orllandes for- 
gets a war peculiar to the Visi-Goth5, and inglorious to the Gothic 
name, (1Iascou's Hist. of the Germans, vii. 3.) 
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cellinus. I am at a loss how to vary the narrative of similar 
crimes; or how to re1ate, that, in the course of the same year, 
òut in remote parts of the C?mpire, the inhospitable table of 
two Imperial genel'llls was stained with the royal blood of two 
guests and allies, inhun1anly murdered by their order, and in 
theil' presence. The fate of Gabinius, and of Para, was the 
same: but the cruel death of their sovereign was resented in a 
very different manner by tha servile temper of the Armenians, 
and the free and daring spirit of the Germans. The Quadi 
were rnuch declined from that formidable power, which, in 
the time of :Marcus Antoninus, had spread terror to the gates 
of Rome. But they still possessed anns and courage; their 
courage was animated by despair, and they obtained the usual 
rcënforcement of the cavalry of their Sarmatian allies. So 
improvident was the assassin 1\Iarcellinus, that he chose the 
n10ment when the bravest veterans had been drawn away, to 
suppress the revolt of Finnus; and the whole province was 
exposed, with a very feeble defence, to the rage of the exas- 
perated Barbarians. They invaded Pannonia in the season 
of harvest; unmercifully destroyed every object of plunder 
which they could not easily transport; and either disregarded, 
or demolished, the empty fortifications. The princess Con- 
stantin, the daughter of the emperor Constantius, and the 
granddaughter of the great Constantine, very narrowly es- 
caped. Thilt royal maid, who had innocently supported the 
reyolt of Procopius, was now the destined wife of the heir of 
the '''estern empire. She traversed the peaceful province 
with a splendid and unarmed train. I-Ier person was saved 
from danger, and the republic from disgrace, by the active 
zeal of f\Iessala, governor of the provinces. As soon as he 
was infdrmed that the village, where she stopped only to dine, 
was almost encompassed by the Barbarians, he hastily placed 
her in his own char 1 ot, and drove full speed till he reached 
the gates of Sirmium, which were at the distance of six-and- 
twenty miles. Even Sirmium might not have been secure, if 
the Quadi and Sarmatians had diligently advanced during the 
general consternation of the magistrates and people. Their 
deby allowed Probus, the Prætorian præfect, sufficient time to 
reco"ver his own spirits, and to revive the courage of the citi- 
zens. He skilfully directed their strenuous cflorts to repair 
and 
trengL.en the decayed fortifications; and procured the 
seasonable and effectual assistance of a company of archers) 
to protect the capital of the lllyrian Pl.ovinces. Disappointed 
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in their attempts against the walls of Sirmiunl, the indignant' 
Barbarians turned their arms against the master-general of the 
frontier, to whom they unjustly attributed the murder of their 
king. Equitius could bring into the field no more than two 
legions; but they contained the veteran strength of the 
l\1æsian and Pannonian bands. The obstinacy with which 
they disputed the vain honors of rank and precedency, was 
the cause of their destruction; and while they acted with 
separate forces and divided councils, they were surprised Rnd 
slaughtered by the active vigor of the Sarmatian horse. The 
success of this invasion provoked the emulation of the border- 
ing tribes; and the province of lVlæsia would infallibly have 
been lost, if young Theodosius, the duke, or Inilitary com- 
mander, of the frontier, had not signalized, in the defeat of 
the public enemy, an intrepid genius, worthy of his illustrious 
father, and of his future greatness.l 50 
The mind of Valentinian, who then resided at Treves, 
was deeply affected by the calamities of Illyricum; but the 
lateness of the season suspended the execution of his designs 
till the ensuing spring. He marched in person, with a con- 
sidet'able part of the forces of Gaul, from the banks of the 
l\Ioselle: and to the suppliant ambassadors of the Sarmatians, 
who met him on the way, he returned a doubtful answer, that, 
ns soon as he reached the scene of action, he should examine, 
Rnd pronounce. \Vhen he arrived at Sirmium, he gave audi.. 
ence to the deputies of the Illyrian provinces; who loudly 
congratulated their own felicity under the auspicious govern- 
ment of Probus, his Prætorian præfect. 151 Valentinian, who 
was flattered by these demonstrations of their loyalty and 
gratitude, imprudently asked the deputy of Epirus, a Cynic 


}ðO Ammianus (xxix. 6) and Zosimus (1. iv. p. 219, 220) carefully 
mark the origin and progress of the Quadic and Sarmatian war. 
151 Ammianus, (xxx. õ,) who acknowledges the merit, has censureù, 
with becoming asperity, the oppressive administration of PetronittR 
Probus. 'Vhen Jerom translated and continued the Chronicle of 
Eusebius, (A. D. 380; see Tillemont, :h:1ém. Eccles, tom. xii. p. 53, 
626,) he expressed the truth, or at least the public opinion of his; 
country, in the following words: "Probus P. P. Illyrici inquissimus 
tributorum exactionibus, ante provincias quas regebat, quam a Barba- 
ris vastarcntur, erasit." (Chron. edit. Scaliger, p. 187. Animndvers. 
p. 269.) The Saint afterwards formed an intimate and tender friend- 
ship with the widow of Probus; and the name of Count Equitiufi, 
'with less propriety, but without much injustice, hn.') been substitut
d 
in the text. 
VOL. II. 50 
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philosopher of intrepid sincerity,152 whether he was freely sent 
by the wishes of the province. "'Vith tears and groans am 
I sent," rep1ied Iphicles, "by a reluctant people." The em" 
peror paused: but the impunity of his ministers established 
the pernicious maxim, that tqey might oppress his subjects, 
without injuring his service. A strict inquilY into their con- 
duct would have relieved the public discontent. The severe 
condemnation of the murder of Gabinius, was the only meas- 
ure which could restore the confidence of the GenTIans, and 
vindicate the honor of the Uoman name. But the haughty 
monarch was incapable of the magnanimity which dares to 
acknowledge a fault. I-Ie forgot the provocation, remembered 
only the injury, and advanced into the country of the Quadi 
with an insatiate thirst of blood and revenge. The extrelne 
òevastation, and promiscuous massacre, of a savage war, were 
justified, in the eyes of the emperor, and perhaps in those of 
the world, by the cruel equity of retaliation: 153 and such was 
the discipline of the Uomans, and the consternation of the 
enemy, that Valentinian repassed the Danube without the loss 
of a single man. As he had resolved to complete the destruc- 
tion of the Quadi by a second campaign, he fixed his winter 
quarters at Bregetio, on the Danube, near the Hungarian city 
of Presburg. \Vhile the operations of war were suspended by 
the severity of the weather, the Quadi made an humble attempt 
to deprecate the wrath of their conqueror; and, at the earnest 
persuasion of Equitius, their ambassadors were introduced into 
the Imperial council. They approached the throne with bend- 
ed bodies and dejected countenances; and, without daring to 
complain of the murder of their king, they affirmed, with sol- 
emn oaths, that the late invasion was the crime of some irregu- 
lar robbers, which the public council of the nation condemned 
and abhorred. The answer of the emperor left theln but little 
to hope from his clemency or compassion. He reviled, in the 
most intemperate language, their baseness, their ingratitude, 
their insolence. His eyes, his voice, his color, his gestures, 
expressed the violence of his ungoverned fury: and while his 
whole frame was agitated with convulsive passion, a large blood- 


lð2 Julian (Orat. vi. p. 198) represents his friend Iphicles as a man 
of virtue and merit, who had made himself ridiculous and unhappy 
by adopting the extravagant dress and manners of the Cynics. 
l!l3 Ammian. xxx. v. Jerom, who exaggerates the misfor
une of 
Valentinian, refuses him even this last consolation of revenge. Gen.. 
itali vastato solo, et Ùmltam patriam derelinqucns, (tom. i. p. 26.) 
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yessd suddenly burst in his body; and Valentinian fell speech- 
less into the arms of his attendants. Their pious care imme- 
diately concealed his situation from the crowd: but, in a few 
nlinutes, the emperor of the \Vest expired in an agony of 
pain, retaining his senses till the last; and struggling, without 
success, to declare his intentions to the generals and ministers, 
who surrounded the royal couch. Valentinian was about fifty.. 
four years of age; and he wanted only one hundred days to 
accomplish the twelve years of his reign.1 54 
The polygamy of Valentinian is seriously attestpd by an 
ecclesiastical historian.l 55 "The empress Severa (I relate 
the fable) ad mitted into her familiar society the lovely Justina, 
the daughter of an Italian governor: her admiration of those 
naked charms, which she had often seen in the bath, was 
expressed with such lavish and imprudent praise, that the 
emperor was tempted to introduce a second wife into the bed; 
and his public edict extended to all the subjects of the empire 
the same domestic privilege which he had assumed for him.. 
self." But we may be assured, from the evidence of reason 
as well as history, that the two marriages of Valentinian, with 
Se,.cra, nnd with Justina, were successively contracted; and 
that he used the ancient permission of divorce, which was still 
allowed by the laws, though it was condemned by the church. 
Severa was the mother of Gratian, who seemed to unite every 
claim which could entitle him to the undoubted succession of 
the "r estern empire. lIe was the eldest son of a monarch 
whose glorious reign had confirmed the free and honorable 
choice of his fellow-soldiers. Before he had attained the 
ninth year of his age, the royal youth received from the hands 
ùf his indulgent father the purple robe and diadem, with the 
title of Augustus: the election was solemnly ratified by tho 
consent and applause of the armies of Gaul; 156 and the nan16 


1M See, on the death of Valentinian, Ammianus, (xxx. 6,) Zosimus. 
(1. iv. p. 221,) Victor, (in Epitom.,) Socrates, (1. iv. c. 31,) Rnd Jerom, 
(in Chron. p. 187, and tom. i. p. 26, ad JleIiodor.) There is much 
variety of circumstances among them; and Ammianus is so eloqucnt;. 
that hc writes nonsense. 
15:; Socrates (1. jy. c. 31) is thc only original witness of this foolish 
stor)", so repugnant to the laws and manners of the RomauF:, that it 

carcely deserved the formal and elaborate dissertation of :U. Bonamy. 
(Mém. de l' Académic. tom. xxx. p. 304-405.) Yet I would prcsen:'e 
tho natural circumstance of the bath; instead of following Zosimus, 
'who r('presents Justina as an old woman, the widow of :l\Iagnentius. 
J66 .Ammianus (xxvii. ô) dcscrib('s the form of this milita.ry dec- 
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of Gratian was added to the names of Valentinian anù Valens, 
in all the legal transactions of the Roman government. By 
his marriage with the granddaughter of Constantine, the son 
of Valentinian acquired all the hereditary rights of the Flavian 
family; which, in a series of th1'ee Imperial generations, were 
sanctified by time, religion, and the reverence of the people. 
At the death of his father, the royal youth was in the seven- 
teenth year of his age; and his virtues already justified the 
favorable opinion of the army and people. But Gratian 
resided, without apprehension, in the palace of Treves; whilst, 
at the distance of lnany hundred lniles, Valentinian suddenly 
expired in the camp of Bregetio. The passions, which had 
been so long suppressed by the presence of a master, imme- 
diately revived in the Imperial council; and the ambitious 
design of reigning in the nalne of an infant, was artfully 
executed by l'flellobaudes and Equitius, who commanded the 
attachment of the Illyrian and Italian bands. They contrived 
the most honorable pretences to renlove the popular leaders, 
and the troops of Gaul, who might have asserted the claims 
of the lawful successor; they suggested the necessity of 
extinguishing the hopes of foreign and domestic enemies, by 
a bold and decisive measure. The empress Justina, who had 
been left in a palace about one hundred miles from Bl:egetio, 
was respectfully invited to appear in the camp, with the son 
of the deceased emperor. On the sixth day after the death 
of Valentinian, the infant prince of the same name, who was 
only four years old, was shown, in the arms of his mother, to 
the legions; and solemnly invested, by military accIan1ation, 
with the titles and ensigns of supreme power. The impend- 
ing dangers of a civil war were seasonably prevented by the 
wise and moderate conduct of the emperor Gratian. He 
cheerfully accepted the choice of the army; declared that he 
bhould always consider the son of Justina as a brother, not as 
a )'ival; and advised the empress, with her son Valentinian, 
to fix their residence at l\Iilan, in the fair and peaceful prove 
ince of Italy; while he assumed the more arduous command 
of the countries I beyond the Alps. Gratian dissembled hi:J 
resentment till he could safely punist, or disgrace, the authors 
of the conspiracy; and though he uniformly behaved with 
tenderness and regard to his infant collcague, he gradually 


tion, and august inycstiturc. Valentinian does not appear to have 
consultecl, )I even inf{ rmed, the senate of Rome. 
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con{()'ùodeJ, in the administration of the 'Vestern empire, the 
office or" a. guardian with the authority of a sovereign. The 
government of the ROlllan world was exercised in the united 
names of Vaicns and his two nephews; but the feeble 
emperor of the LaSt, who succeeded to the rank of his elder 
brother, never obtaineù any wcight or influence in the councils 
of the vVest. 157 


157 Ammianus, xxx. 10. Zosimus,1. iv. p. 222,223. Tillemont has 
proved (Rist. dcs Empclcur8, tom. v. p. Î\)7-709) that Gratian 1'cigneà 
in Italy, Africa, and Illyricum. I lu"vt, e&\leb.vored to express his 
authority oyer his brother's domir.iol1&, '-} 
! >1.h'.l it, in an ambiguous 
style. 


50. 
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